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PEEFACE. 



I:« preieating the preseat volume of the FLnnicuLTtiRAl. 
Cabinbt to the Public, the £ditor doea it with a strong feeVng 
uf confidence, which is inspired by its inccensing circulation. 
To thia unequivocal testimony in its fevour he refers with a 
sense of grateful pride, as well as perfect consciousness that 
for success he is chiefly indebted to the number, variety, and 
practical usefulness of those communications with which be has 
been enabled to enrich its pages. 

It is this, the Editor feels, that constitutes his stronghold 
upon public patronage, and upon which he resta with unabated 
confidence; he also feels assured that bin own anxious endea- 
vours to difl'use Floricutiural knowledge will be zealously 
seconded by tho^e who can so materially aid him by contri- 
buting the results of their experience, and offering farther 
suggestions for the improvement of the work, an object which 
has at all times been acted upon, by adopting such suggestions 
as are compatible with the low price of the work. 

In the twenty-four volumes of the work which have been 
already issued from the press, the Editor does not hesitate to 
affirm (backed by the opinion of great numbers of the fioral 
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public) that they contain more useful information on the 
department of which they treat than any other work extant 
which is farther illustrated by the fact that, although since the 
establishment of the Floricultural Cabinet many works of 

« 

a similar nature have been put forth and have successively 
passed away, the present continues to receive the largest share 
of public patronage. 

With' renewed pledges for the future, the Editor begs to 
return his sincere thanks to his numerous readers and corre- 
spondents, trusting to a continuance of their support, which it 
is his anxious desire to merit. 



LoFDOir, December y 1856. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

SMILAX MAUBITANICA. 

The name of tbis genus is derived from smile, a scraper — the stems of 
the earlier discovered species being rough with numerous short 
prickles. It is affirmed tnat the genus comprises one hundred and 
fifty kinds, some of which have been 'discovered in almost every 
temperate climate of the globe. They are climbing plants, of a 
similar habit" to the Ivy; whilst some. of the stems climb, others 
creep along the ground; in their native localities they climb up 
the trunks of trees, in shady woods, to a considerable height. Of 
those introduced into our own country and proved hardy, they are 
admirably adapted to cover the naked trunks of trees that are con- 
tiguous to the dwelling-house, or other much-frequented structure, 
walls, etc. The greenhouse kinds are well adapted for covering the 
inside of the back, or end walls, even if shaded by other plants 
OP stage, training up pillars or over trellis-work. 

The Smilax belongs to the twenty-second class of the Linnsean 
system of botany, viz, Dioecia, which comprises plants that bear 
female flowers on one individual, and males on another. The flowers 
are small, uninteresting, of a greenish-white tinged with yellow. It 
is evident that the plant from which our figure was taken is a 
female, of great beauty, bearing a profusion of its richly coloured 
bunches of berries. It is very interesting and ornamental, deserving 
a place in every greenhouse. It grows freely in equal portions of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, freely drained. Plants may be procured 
at a low price. . M. Van Houtte possesses some of them. The roots 
of the Smilax Sarsaparilla being cut into thin pieces is the far-famed 
medicinal Sarsaparilla, so well kno^vn as a restorative of health. 



BBMAEKS ON TEBE CAENATIONS. 

BT MS. WIUJAM: smith, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, LONDON. 

Ix the establishment with which I am connected there is a most 
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2 UEMJLBKS OK XK£i^ CABNATIONS. 

admirable collection of all the best, numbering one hundred and 
twenty-four varieties. Many of them have been in bloom all the past 
summer, and the same plants are likely to do so freely throi^h the 
coming winter; in fact, as their title imports, thej vte perpeiutA 
hhotning. They are comparatively of recent mtroduckon ; but scarcely 
any other plants have proved so reallv useful, especially during winter, 
as these beautiful flowers, whether tov cut flowers, or displaying their 
beauties on the plants. They flourish, too, at that season, either in 
the dwelling-room, pit-frame, greenhouse, or stove. 

Their cultivation, too, is of the easiest character. They are readily 
increased by cuttings, taking those shoots which are about half 
ripened, cutting them eloae under a joint, and dressing off a few of 
the lowest leaves. The best time to do it for a winter stock of bloom- 
ing plants is in spring, from the middle of March to the middle of 
May ; they then have a summer's growth and become strong. 

The cutting pots should be well drained with crocks, next a por- 
tion of moss upon them, then some rough shiftings, and be fllled up 
with a mixture of equal parts of fresh loam, lea&mould, and silver 
sand ; and after watering this compost, the cuttings may be inserted, 
being careful that it is closehf pressed around each cutting ; but in 
doing this, do not hruise the part which is in the soil. If the pots 
be pkced in a gentle hotbed frame, or other dose structure, where 
there is a little "bottom heat, they will soon strike root ; shading from 
the sun is necessarv. It sometimes occurs that a few of the leaves 
decay, if so, take tnem off immediately, or they will create damp. 

When the cuttings are rooted, pot them into four-inch pots, in a 
compost of equal parts of loam, peat, old dried cow-dung, and silver 
sand, with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal, brick, or porous stones, 
and still have them where there is a gentle, warm, moist atmosphere. 
As soon as they begin to grow, give an increase of air, to prevent 
them drawing up weakly; after pushing a few inches, stop the leads, 
to cause the production of side shoots, so that the plants may be 
bushy. ^ Grradually harden them off, and when well established, place 
them in a shallow cold pit or frame. The plants delight in frequent 
syringing, wn<fer and over the foliage. If attacked with green fly, 
mp the plant in strong tobacco-water. As soon as the pots are well 
filled with roots, repot into seven-inch pots, and again into larger, as 
required. If the foliage be attacked by mildew (seen by black spots 
appearing), sprinkle over and under with dry sulphur. Just before 
the cold damp weather of autumn occurs, let the plants be removed 
to the greenhouse, conservatory, dry pit, or other frame, where ther 
will soon begin to bloom, and a succession be furnished through 
winter and spring. "When they have done blooming, take off any 
suitable cuttings, and cut the plants back, quite low indeed, to cause 
a fresh supply of shoots, either for cuttings only or, if desirable. 
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A SUCCESSl^UL METHOD OP CULTIVATING THE 

INDIAN AZALEA 

BT MB. JOHN WJUGHT, OF TAJEtLETOIT aABDEVB, SALOP. 

Bt the foUowing mode of treatment I have grown and bloomed this 
beautiful family of plants far superior to any I have seen elsewhere, 
ijiot excluding even those shown at the London exhibitions. Turfy- 
sandy peat soil, not sifted but chopped, which has been laid in a ridge 
for six months, and about a quarter of rich loam, also kept rough, is 
a compost they delight in, using a free drainage. Care must be 
taken not to over-pot them, and to let the ball be highest at the 
centre, and be raised so that the water does not lodge about the 



^^ewritig to the time the bloom is in perfection* Thk liquid 
eiiriolies the soil, and the plants become more vigorous, the foliage 
of a deeper green, and in profjortion is the quantitjr and sise of 
flower^, and the richness of their colours. The stopping of shoots 
on established plants must be regulated by the period it is desirable 
they are required to bloom : as, for instance, to oloom in winter, do 
not stop later than the middle of July ; but to come into bloom early 
in spring, stop them about the first week in September. By intro* 
ducing plants in succession through winter, placing them in a gentle 
warmth, they may be had in bloom at any desired time. 

Any surplus stock plants may be planted out-doors, trained to a 
good-aspected shdtered wall, and grown in a welJrirained border of 
rich strongish soil, and they will, if put out early in May, bloom from 
the beginning of June to the end of summer. I have usually thus 
put out the previous year's plants that had been cut down after 
blooming. 

The following eighteen varieties are very excellent. AdamU, 
bright scarlet, with white stripes, dwarf habit ; Arioiiaf rich crimson, 
self, superb variety ; J)au Fedro^ purple, mottled with white, free 
bloomer, dwarf, showy ; Buekene de Mhri^ yellow edged with rose, 
very superb ; JEmilia Campioni, yellow, edged with scarlet, superb; 
Le Grenadier, venr brilliant scarlet, of great beauty ; iBobella^ purple 
spotted, and mottled with white, free blooming ; Oornelia, fine vicuet 
Durple, rich dove-scented; La Concorde, salmon and scarlet, fine 
form, and very sweet ; Matdonna, blush, striped and spotted with 
crimson ; Vtetorine, orange-yellow Picotee, with scarlet edging, very 
handsome ; Pieturata, very large, in flakes of scarlet, white and crim- 
son; Frincesse H6rtense,iich crimson, dove-scented, superb; Ibryiania, 
rich deep violet and purple, very sweet ; !Pemph qf JfoUo, scarlet 
and crimson flake, clove-scented, superb ; ^ine des Stanohes, very * 

large, handsome white flower; Henrietta Ohauviere, white Picotee, \ 

edged with purple ; Mora Mo Ivor, white Picotee, edged with rose, \ 

beautiful. - ' 
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4 VALUE or THE LILAC. 

eollar of the plant, or the plant will be very liable to canker off. 
They should be repotted\;ti«^ before ikey begin to push in spring; 
when growing, be frequently syringed over bead, and kept in a tempe- 
rature from 50 to 60 degrees. Have a liberal allowance of air and 
light, taking care they are not placed in a cold eurrenty as it ofteni 
destroys plants so situated, especially in the early spring months. 
When done blooming, about the end of July, place them in the open 
air, where they will be sheltered, not under the drip of trees, out 
where they will have the full afternoon sun. Here they will require 
to be frequently syringed. At the end of September, naving formed 
their blooming buds, they should be taken into the greenhouse, and 
be placed at the back part, near to the glass. Some attention is 
required in forming a plant so as to have a nice leading stem, and to 
be clothed from the edge of the pot to the summit with a regular 
arrangement of blooming shoots. Occasional pinching off the points 
of the leaders or laterals will be necessary to effect the purpose, but 
with such attention any desired form is readily obtained. When 
required to bloom in winter or early in spring, it takes about five or 
six we^s from beginning to push till they are in bloom, and by 
regular introduction a constant succession from Christmas to July 
may be had. 



VALUE OP THE LILAC. 

BY AT7 OLn AND ABDEKT ADMIBEB. 



Tms old and favourite ornamental deciduous shrub, like the Bose, 
obtains a place wherever trees and flowers will grow. It is especially 
popular with the poor, who have only a small patch of ground, and 
cannot afford time to give much attention to what they grow for their 
pleasure. Like the name of a great man, it finds its way into every 
nook and comer, and is certainly the first to be selected by every 
humble cottager who has taste enough and time enough to cultivate 
a few fiowers. The Lilac is one of the hardiest plants grown in 
England. It will withstand oiir severest winters ; and nothing but 
a continuous cold north or east wind has the least effect upon it. 
But even in such a wind, and during a severe frost, it is but little 
injured, save when exposed to an incessant current ; then, of course, 
like everything else, the Lilac will give way. You may cut it down, 
but it won't be cut up. 1 he branches may be killed to the ground, 
but others will rise on the return of fine weather. Then, again, the 
Lilac is one of the very first to bud and blossom in the spring ; and 
it is green long before others of its compeers are well out of their 
winter's sleep. Like the Buttercups in the meadow, its very appear- 
ance speaks of summer; and associated with the bright yellow 
Laburnum, its flowers produce a charming effect by the waysides ; 
whether they are the true lilac colour, rose-white, or what is termed 
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the new-red Aoyreredj and borne iu such profusion as to bow down 
their graceful plumes in order that the admirer may inhale more 
easily the richly perfumed fragrance of their beautiful flowers. 
With all its recommendations, however, its hardy constitution, iter 
graceful habit, and its beautiful flowers, the Lilac, it must be con* 
fessed, has its faults, or rather fault, for it has but one — its tendency 
to push up shoots at the root, which, under certain circumstances^ 
make it a mere net for all sorts of passing litter or rubbisb. At the 
&11 of the leaf, all the other trees and bushes seem as if they would 
make quite a '^butt" of our good-natured acquaintance, and keep on 
''shying" their cast-off clothes into its lap— at least so long as the 
game lasts. Indeed, I hare sometimes fancied that its name must 
have some oonneotion with the idea of a ''save-all,'' a net or trap; 
for it would take me some time to describe all the miscellaneous and 
heterogeneous articles of which it is often made the depository during 
winter. But I do not think such an account would be interesting 
enough, especially as many of the items whidi I find now and then 
have no possible resembhmce to the foundlings of the Excise-office. 
I must protest, however, against planting my old favourite beside the 
railing of squares and other enclosures, where it is so likely to be 
made the receptacle of old shoes, broken bottles, and the lighter 
articles which are "wafbed by the early breese,'* in the form of 
tailors' refuse, straw, and leaves. Why should the Lilac be selected 
to form the laughing-stock of every passer-by ? In order that I may 
have the LUac hushes ornamented witb ^flowers, when their own 
blooming is over, I hare planted the Evergreen HoneysucJdes near to 
tfa^n, and have the branches entwined amongst those of the Lilacy 
and they bloom over the surface till November. I have also had 
them^idorned with Convolvulus major^ whidi succeeds well. 



OBSESVATIONS ON COEE^AS AS WINTBE AND 
EABLT SPEING OENAMENTS. 

BY ME. rEEDBBICK WELLS, ASHEinaS HOUSE, MIDDLESEX* 

The beantiful Corrida speeiosa I first saw in the fine collection of 
plants in the garden of Count de Yandes, at Bayswater, thirty years 
ago. I soon obtained one and have grown it ever since, considering 
it one of the most neat and beautiful winter and early spring flower- 
ing plants we possess. The species subsequently introduced, and all 
the hybrid varieties that have been raised, and offered for sale at the 
nurseries since that period, I have obtained as soon as I could. I 
now possess thirty-five diffwent kinds, and have had them for some 
years in fine bloom in my greenhouse or sitting-room window, from the 
beginning of November till May. Their beautiful tubular-formed 
flowers of varied colours producing a pleasing ooi^trast^ render tho 
entire. &mfly one of much mterest. Several years back I commenced 
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bybridiziuag, with a view to obtain other dietiuctire Tariet^ betweeii 
the best flpeciea I h»d, as 0. tpeoiota ptilohella, aoiA. others, and hava 
raised a considerable number of varieties, not two of them alike, 
varriiiK either in colour, form, habit, or site. I was much aatonished 
with the result, that from the same parent there was such a disnini-' 
larity ^ter the process of an artificial imprwnation. It is, boweTer>- 
well known that artificial or natural pecuuaritieB can be aad are 
transmitted &om parent to offspring, in the regetable as well as in the 
animal kingdom, although we caimot yet and perhaps may never 
be able to account why such constitutional pecuLaritieB are so traa^ 
ferred. Let us, then, be content with knowing that these pecu- 
liarities do exist ; let us, likewise, multiply and reeister as many &cta 
as bear directly or indirectly on the subject ; and from an accumu- 
lated store of this nature something tangible may yet be deduced 
fur future guidance. To know when the stigma is ready for dusting 
with pollen, to extract unripe anthers irom an intended female 
parent, is so simple that it might be taught to a diild in a few 
minutes ; not so the means by which certun properties may be \ao- 
duced, and ultimately willprobably be produced at pleasure, by cross 
fertilizatitm } say, cross ofispring with very dwarf and finiitM nabita, 
or the reverse ; very luxuriant habit with double flowers, or the coit 
tranr ; and many other |>eculiarities, needless to mention here. Yet 
we have presumptive evidence already tiiat all these states of existence 
are gnided by certain fixed laws, ana perhaps depend on the diSerent 
states of development of the vital principle in the parents. Any &cta 
therefore tending to elucidate euch laws or states of development 
cannot but be interesting to the physiologist, and of the greatest use 
to the hybridist. In the attention I hava paid to this intereetinji 
pursuit, I have found that 0. tpeoioaa or C, pulefutt» may be bo£ 
used for female parents ; either of them may be tried with virem; 
but clear dean colours in the flowers of this cross cannot be expected, 
the thiji0 being as mudi a matter of curiositv to ascertain the powers 
of crossing in ibis very interesting genus, which, like the Fuchsia, is 
a favourite with every one. Firetu and n^fa will cross ; but, in this 
case, nirotu ^one has be«i uied as the female parent, nffa being so 
inaignificaiit a flower that it would be likely soon to reduce the flowers 
of ctrMM in the offspring. From this cross, by breeding in and in, 
as the fiumers say, a cleu: whit« fiowering oflBprins may reasonably 
he expected iu the third generation; while, by croaamg in asd in, the 
d varieties from tpeeiota axidpuloheUa, I have obtained 
ison flowers. I have crossed a pure white seedling 
I ntfit viith u deep crimson variety, and procured clear 
dours. All the spedes and varieties I luive tried with 
rused some, but tiiey have not yet bloomed, 
of conducting these experiments may be useful to 
'oung beginners. Take the healthiest plants you can 
unless you have very healthy vigacous plants, go 
aweery and procure'a Ibw of each sort, wiik plenty 
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of blofisom buds on tlie strongest leading shoots; this is the 
grand secret of the whole business. A practical gardener may take 
these from the greenhouse, or even cold frame, into 75 degrees of 
heat at once ; but those not conversant with the treatment of plants 
would soon kill any plant by such a sudden transition. From the 
middle of February to the end of March is the best time to take the 
plants into the stove. Finch off all the leading buds on the lateral 
shoots, but not on the leading shoots. As soon as the flower ex« 

Snda, extract the anthers from the intended female parent ; and next 
y, or as soon as you perceive the pistils getting moist, apply the 
pollen, at the same time making two or three slits in the whole length 
of the corolla, to let out the sweet secretion often lodging on the 
germen. See that the decaying corolla does not damp off the style, 
which ought to be preserved tin it dries off itself. As soon as you 
perceive the germen swelling, stop the leading shoots. Apply all 
safe stimulants till the seeds are ripe, but do not let the plant expend 
its energies in the production of young wood. Finch off every bud 
as it offers to expand. Keep the plant or plants as near the glass ae 
possible all the fime, and sow the seeds as soon as ripe. Seedling 
produced in the greenhouse will not be near so vigorous as those la 
the stove, and their being originated in heat does not alter theif 
hardiness in the leaat. 



CULTIVATION OF THE EANUNCULUS, 

BT Air AMATDVB. 

Finding that the Banunculus, comparatively speaking, has little or 
nothing said or written to encourage its growth, or sing its justly 
deserved praise, I trust that a few lines in your Magazine will prove 
useful to somebody. 

"WTiich of all !Kora's gems can compare with it ? True, some 
prefer the^wr of oats, and some of barley, but most of finest wheat, 
to all creation's ^wer*/ whilst others quite as lustily cry w^ith Dr. 
Johnson, of all tYietfordenJlowers, the cauliflower for me. iN'ow, if I 
might choose in wide creation's round, with leave to take but one, the 
flower that giv-es a smile to the cotter's fireside, when the cares and 
toils of day are over, would be mine. 

But to return again to Flora's garland. How just the remark, what 
so graceful as. the Fttchsia, or so gay as the Gheranium ? itay, wnat so 
chaste as the Auricula, or what so lovely as the Eose? aro most of 
all magnificent, the Dahlia ? Qualities and names hare been assigned 
to others, as sweetness and humility to the Violet ; whilst the title of 
Queen of the Qurden has been justly given to the Tulip. But what, 
shall we ask, has been reserved for the subject of this paper, that 
cannot with equal propriety be assigned to any other? — most cer- 
tainly -symmetry. The Eauunculus, for symmetry, truly surpasses 
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every other flower, and, doubtless, gives us tlie true idea of form m 
every double flower. 

Now if, after I and many of iny neighbours had given up grow- 
ing the Banunculus for some years, in consequence of repeated 
failures, I give a description of a small plot and the treatment of 
them, and some of your readers should be induced to give them a 
second trial, and succeed as I have done, I am sure uiey will be 
highly gratified. 

Before doing this, I may here say that the Banunculus, Anemone, 
and Iris were grown by me, with considerable success, more than 
thirty years ago. Those being the favourites of my youth, great 
care I took of them, and often were they admired, and I dare say 
justly so, but never had I anything like, nor ever have I seen any- 
thing like the batch T wish to describe to you, giving you the tareat- 
ment, which I consider the entire cause of their uncommon vigour 
and beauty. 

Last autumn, writing to my friend Mr. Lightbody on business 
matters, he offered me some of his fine Banonculuses. I said to him 
that myself, with many other persons, had given them up entirely, it 
being so difficult to get a fine bloom. In his reply, he said that he 
woidd make it a very easy thing, if I would attend to the following 
directions, which were very simple and very kindly given. Those 
directions being quite free from any perplexing nostrums, I at once 
agreed that he should send me a few of the very best he had. Those 
I soon received, forty in number, according to his catalogue price, 
amounted to nearly eight pounds. 

But what were the accompanying directions P As near as I can 
recollect, they were these : — "The Eanunculu smust have something to 
live upon. In the autumn, I throw out a trench, from one foot to 
eighteen inches, according to the depth of the soil, putting at the 
bottom some well-rotted cow-dung or old hotbed manure, filling it 
up again with the same soil. In the month of February, rake it very 
fine, plant exactly an inch and a half deep, destroy all weeds and 
vermin, press the soil firmly about the necks of the plants, and I have 
no doubt you will have what will gratify you. One of the most 
important things to be attended to is not to let the roots remain in 
the ground after the foliage has changed colour. If you want any 
other information, I shall be most happy to give it you." Being 
then in possession of those valuables, I thought I must once more 
try my. skill: I therefore made choice of a bed two yards from a 
south wall, throwing out the soil as directed, and collecting a few 
baskets jof well-seasoned dung from a cow pasture, I put it at the 
bottom, sixteen or eighteen inches below the surface, covering it up 
with the soil thrown out. In the month of February I made the 
surface fine and even, by raking the soil ; I then drew off the soil to 
the depth of an inch and a half or two inches, marking the place 
whero each root should be planted by putting down a small pinch of 
silver sand, in which I inserted each root ; and now, in order to carry 
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out the directions given me, and that I might not cover tbem ovsi^ 
much, or too little, I stuck in a few pegs, leaving just two inches out 
of the ground, so that I might cover them very exactly, and when the 
soil had settled they would be just an inch and a half deep. 

Thinking that Eanunculuses often suffered from droughty weather, 
I tried to obviate this by setting up a thin screen of branches, six or 
eight feet high, on the south side of the bed, partially to break the 
rays of the sun, but not altogether to excluole them. This done, 
they lay still for some weeks, when all came up, except No. 1, which, 
like the bubbles on the river after which it is named, had glided for ever 
out of being. The weather now being dry, I occasionally sprinkled 
them over with water ; and being fairly up, in order to compress the 
soil around the necks of the plants, I carefully walked through and 
through. Under this treatment they grew most luxuriantly, raising 
my expectations every time I inspected them, especially as all who 
saw them declared they never beheld such plants. At length they 
nearly all came * into bloom ; but now comes my task of giving a 
correct description of their beauty and growth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Johnson were amongst the giants of the 
bed, most beautifully formed and sweetly marked ; Archibald looking 
over the head of his fair lady fiill four inches, she having raised her 
lovely face no less than seventeen inches high. Those are gems of 
the first water. Near by were the lovely Jeanie Deans and Nydia^ 
with delicate red edging, on pale yellow ground, rising to the height 
of seventeen or eighteen inches. Soxalana, quite as stately, very 
large and showy, but not quite so chaste as those above. Pefrel^ 
seventeen inches high — certainly more like an eagle, with gold-tipped F 

wings, rising to meet the sun, than a bird of storm — was brilliant r 

yellow, tipped with red, of the finest form. JS^Ucan, rising to the J 

same height, exquisite in form, with a clear rose edge, on white 
ground. Phroine, William Bradshaw, Aboukir, Zebina^ Oyra^ Prince 
of Walcs^ and Cbmmodore Napier^ with Thomas Hood and Little Nell, 
all attained to fifteen inches, and formed an assemblage of beauty 
rarely equalled. Idfetf, Sultana, Delphos, Ashwelthorpe, Baritola, 
and Son. JRoberi Wilson fell an inch lower than the above group, 
still they were equally beautiful. Philomel, Charybdis, and Claudiana, 
beautiful, especially the last, were thirteen inches. Emily, JDr, 
Homer, and the lovely Anne Hathaway were one foot. And now, to 
end this long, and, I am afraid, tedious description, I shall just notice 
the lowest, rising only to eight inches here — Mackenzie, the author of 
"The Man of Feeling,'* seeming to stoop to those chaste, lofty, and 
beautiful personages around him, to adore and admire. I may just 
add, that although the flowers were not very much larger than usual,^ 
there were those amongst them of the finest form and colour, from 
two to three inches over, while some had stems a quarter of an inch 
or more thick. 

Now, if by this account of my little plot of Banunculuses, and the 
•imple directions here given, I induce some one to adopt the plan 
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uid Huoceed aa well as I bare done, I shall coiiBuler my time ftot 
entirely lost. Here it may be well to state, for tbe txmveaieDae of 
those who may wish to oDtaiu a collectioc of roots to begin with, 
that 5Ir. Carey Tyso, of WaLUngford, and Mr. Li({htbody, of Falkirk, 
from whom priced catalogues may be had, ore amcaigst the beit 
growere in the kingdom. 



ON THE CULTURE OP ACHIMEIfES. 

SX lEB. OBABI.es 8HABFE, WE6TOT1B LODOI, H£BXEOBD. 

Fxw plants are more beautiful than these, or will better repay careful 
attention and management. lu order to obtain fine bushy specimens, 
the following treatment has been found useful. A box, or cutting- 
pan, is prepared, by fiUtng three parts of it with a compost of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, on which the roots are laid, and 
covered two inches in depth with the same compost. These startings 
are in January, for May and June blooming; in Klarch, for July, 
Au|^t, and September Dlooming ; and in the latter end of Jfiiy, A, 
eocemea, A. roiea, A. elegant, and A. pedunealata for December and 
January. Until tJie shoots have appeared above the surfiice they 
must be kept moderately dry. When the plants ave about two inches 
high, raise them from the box or pan in which they were started, and 
put them in their flowering pans, leaving a space of two inches 
between each plant, and using the same compost aa recommended 
above, enriched by the addition of one-fourth part of old mushroom- 
bed dung, which will help to meet the great demand on the soil while 
the plants are in bloom, and by increasing the porowW t^ the goQ, will 
prevent water from stagnating in the pans iu the early stages of their 
growth. Too much care cannot be exercised in watering when the 
plants are in their iniam^ ; if the morning's sunshine catch a leaf in 
a moist state, either &om vapour or careless uiie of the wateriug-pot, 
in a few minutes it will become brown and crumple up, and be mate- 
rially injured, if not destroyed. I have frequenUy luul to carry the 
plants mnn the front to some shady place iu the back of the pine-jHts, 
when the atmosphere of the pit was loaded with moisture. Later iu 
the season there is little danger of their suflering. A geutte ayrinff- 
noon, with copious waterings of liquid manure at 
;k, when they show bloom, wtII odd to their vigoux, 
r of the blooms, and prolong the floweiing season. 
1 have taken to their new quarters, pinch the centre 
er ) they will then break out with a fine array of 
ig latenls. One pinching I find sufBcient for A. 
icies of a similar oabit ; twice for A. grtmdifiora, 
lose of a like semi-bushy habit, whilst the straggling 
dunculata requires three or four pinchiogs to fcrm a 
nt. Let stating he proceeded with early ; for if the 
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shootri 6ncd get out of order, half tKeir number will be disjointed in 
raising them to their proper position. The stakes should be left at 
least nine inches above the plant, to tack the stems to, in their up- 
ward flowering progress. 



ON THE CtTLTUEE OP THE ANEMONE. 

BY A COtJKTKY TIOBIST t* NOBTBLIMPTONSHIBB. 

The cultivation of this desirable flower approaches closely to that of 
the Banunculus. If grown as an ordinarv garden flower, seedlings 
will be found the most desirable, as they will ultimately prove the least 
troublesome, and most certain to produce an abundance of bloom — 
the only drawback being a deficiency of double flowers, which, in my 
opinion, is more than made up by the greater certainty, and immense 
supply of bloom. The named double varieties require more attention. 
The soil should be prepared with some degree of care, both as regards 
the quality and proper preparation before planting. A fresh, rich, 
loamy soil, inclined to a sandy quality, is the best suited for the pur* 
pose. The bed should be dug full eighteen inches deep, being fre- 
quently turned, that it may be thoroughly sweet and fit to receive the ' f 
roots. This is a most important point, and should be particularly I 
attended to ; for if the soil is foul, a failure will surely be the con- [ 
sequence. It is &r better to defer planting for a week, or even a i 
jfortnight, than risk planting in impure soil. When the latter is in ! 
proper condition for use, it should be levelled, and about five or six j j 
incnes being thrown off the top, add a layer of decomposed cow- 
manure, of about four inches, and stir the latter in with the 
sweetened soil four or five inches in depth. This done, cover it 
with the soil thrown off, and leave it to settle for a day or two, when 
it may be raked. Draw off the large stones and coarser parts of the 
soil, and reduce the bed to an even surface ready for planting ; first 
marking it out in rows, about five or six inches distance each way. 
Proceed by planting the roots two inches deep, taking care that the 
eyes are placed upwards, which, by a little careful examination, win 
easily be discovered, for there are generally a few of the small fibres 
left on the under side of the roots, which will prove a guide to the 
inexperienced. When the roots are all planted, carefuuy draw the 
earth over them with the back of a rake, and be sure they are all 
safely covered. The time of planting for an early bloom is about the 
middle of September. These will flower at the beginning of April, 
and will contmue in flower for three weeks and upwards. If the 
season be favourable for a second course of bloom, a plantation 
should be made near the middle of October, or towards the latter 
end. These will succeed the former ; and if some roots be kept in 
teservCj and be planted in January or rebruary, taking the oppor- 
tunity of fine weather in either month, as it may happen, they will 
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Buooeed tbe second plantation, and thus afford a continuance of 
flowers for nearly two months. 



ON THE TEKM " NATUEAL,'* AS APPLIED TO 
IMPEOVEMENTS IN LANDSCAPE. 

BV A irOBTn-COU27TBY LANDSCAPE GABDXSTEIL 

As one of tbe essential qualities of beauty in landscape, the natural* 
ne98 of its appearance deserves particular attention. Oae is often 
questioned respecting the meaning of the word natural as applied to 
rural improvements, and I therefore attempt to give a satisfactory 
answer. Why, of two places, on wliich equal amounts of labour and 
art have been bestowed, one should have a natural and the other an 
artificial look, we cannot always readily explain. If one is stiff and 
formal, the other easy and graceful, aad they differ in no other respects, 
we should say that it is the formality of the one and the gracefulness 
of the other that cause the difference in their expression. But there 
are scenes laid out without any stiffness or formality, which are far 
from having a natural look, making it manifest tliat if formality be 
one of the evidences of art, the opposite of this quality may not 
always conceal it. 

We should say of the gravelled walks of a highly decorated par- 
terre, how gre^t soever the irregularity of their curvilinear directions, 
that they do not look natural ; but we say the contrary of a field- 
path, that winds around the sides of hills, alous the edges of ponds 
and meres, pursuing an irregular course through the vines and shrub- 
bery of the pastures. They are both the woA of art : but the one 
exhibits evidences of design, while the other is plainly the chance 
work of men and animals, who have trodden down the herbage while 
travelling the most convenient course to a certain point. It might 
be said that the irregularity, or graceful serpentine course of the 
field-path, and the geometrical configurations of the gravelled walks 
in the parterre, cause the difference in their expjession. . Yet a par- 
terre may be laid out in the most irregular manner, and the field- 
path may be nearly straight, when passing over a level ground, still 
the case is not changed. The evidence of some special design would 
always be apparent in the gravelled walks of the flower garden and 
absent in the field-path. 

A loose stone wall is as strictly an artificial object as a board fence. 
Nature, in both cases, provided the materials ; and if the former has 
the appearance of being more natural than the latter, the explanation 
is that the materials of the stone wall are not of an artificial shape, 
but simply piled up into an artificial collection, while those of the 
board fence are entirely artificial in their shape. The board fence 
therefore exhU)its to the sight more palpable eyidences of art. and. 
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dengn than the stone wall. Hence the latter, compared with the 
former, is less calculated to uiar the naturalness of the prospect. 
But if an ohject exhibit evidences of design, while it harmonises 
with the general appearance of nature, it seems more natural than 
it would if it were wanting in such harmony. A naked board fence 
would, on this account, seem more natural than one that is painted, 
especially if the paint be white, or of any glowing colour. A coat of 
white paint carries it one remove further from nature, and presents 
to the eye an additional palpable evidence of design. On this prin- 
ciple we may account K>r the greater picturesque effect of rustic 
fences, or such as are made of the rude materials of the forest, which, 
though put together with neatness and skill, exhibit no evidence of 
complicated art or extravagant cost. Such a fence never can be made 
to harmonize with a costly villa, or with any buildings which are 
highly finished and ostentatious in their external appearance. As 
wdl might one of our £E»hionable ladies hope to pass for a shep- 
herdess, by taking a crook in her hands and adding to her costly 
gear a few green oak leaves. 

As the evidences of art and design are calculated to injure the 
natural appearance of a landscape, the same effects are produced by 
the evidences of cost. A landscape beautifully decoratea, in harmony 
with the general aspect of nature, may have been laid out at a very 
great expense, yet if the taste and ingenuity of the artist have con- 
cealed the palpable evidences of cost, the whole scene appears to the 
beholder to be one of those lovely places on which Nature nas lavished 
an extraordinary portion of her favours. This art I conceive to be 
the true secret of successful landscape gardening,-^as the perfection 
of eloquence consists in the attainment of the highest graces of com- 
position, combined with a charming simplicity, that makes the whole 
seem to be the extemporaneous outpouring of the mind. The 
designer of landscapes has attained the perfection of his science in 
proportion as he has learned to conceal the marks of cost and desi^, 
while adding to them all those charms which affect the visitor with 
the highest emotions of pleasure. 

Hence it happens that landscape gardens so often fail in producing 
that agreeable effect on the mind of the beholder, which he derives 
from the sight of another similar place covered with a spontaneous 
growth of trees and shrubbery. The proofs of the lavishment of a 
great deal of money, in spite of the absence of straight lines and 
formal arrangements, are too apparent in the clean gravelled walks, 
in the clearance of wild shrubbery under the trees, and in the general 
symptoms of expensive labour, exhibited in a thousand different ways. 
One might say that everything about it is perfectly natural, because 
the trees and other vegetation are the indigenous growth of the 
place, and in the very spot where Nature herself had planted them. 
I admit that everything seen there is natural ; but the absence of 
other things which have been cleared away for the sake of elegance, 
destroys this desirable effect The very efforts which have been made 
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to give i^ a JUitariBl expression, if misdirected, may produce tht opoo* 
site. A wc^thy nuui cannot tolerate the g^wtn of anything in li^ 
grounds that would seem to convey the impression of a want of 
neatness. Actuated by this spirit, he would root up, if requisite, 
thousands of native trees or shrubs, which, in their tangled canfuaionf 
are so pleasing to the sight about a rustic reaidenoe. By so doing-, 
he exhibits in the aspect of his grounds the evidence of much ex- 
pensive labour. The very neatness of their i^pearanee mars their 
picturesque effects. No man who visits his place can fail to observe 
what is often termed an aristocratic expression, or the evidence, in 
one way or another, of a great deal of cost. 

Let this landscape garden suddenly become the property of a less 
wealthy proprietor Imving but very limited means, and who wiil 
perhaps perform the labour part with little foreign assistance, and if 
there was no geometrical jpreeition in laying out the walks and planU 
ing the trees, the place quickly recovers the naturabiess of its i^pear- 
auce. The wild rose and the sweet fern reappear on the sides of the 
hills, and the rocky places are again overgrown with bladcberry vines, 
or the low heaths. The sloe-bush springs up, and the thrush and the 
blackbird build their nest in the forks of the branches. Along the 
fiddes of the fences too the wild roses ure seen again, with an under* 
growth of other interesting low shrubs, and mixed with the green- 
sward^ in their season, you behold a crowd of Ttild anemones, stitch- 
worts, buttercups, and wild geraniums. 

The old gravelled walks have almost entirely disappeared, tiie grass 
has grown over them, and perhaps the ruts of the fi^mers' cartwhe^, 
and the middle path made oy the feet of men and horses^ are all that 
remain of the ancient arietocratie walk. The grandeur of the old 
park, is increased by the more ancient appeacance of the trees, and 
the evidences of former expense and human labour are buried beneatii 
an undergrowth of miscellaneous wild low trees and shrubs. The 
natural appeacance of the grounds is at length fully restored ; and 
their general aspect would, I believe, affect the minds of the majority 
of spectators more agreeably than when the small estate was in the 
most improved condition, in the hands of a wealthy owner. 

It is ilot my aim to depreciate elegance, neatness, or grandeur ; 
neither do I wish to recommend about a gentleman's estate the 
rusticity of a farm in the woods. A perfect naturalness is not attain<< 
able consistently with other indispensable designs. But were the 
wealthy owner of a place, like the one above described, guided by a 
desire to preserve in his grounds that simplicity which pervades all 
tiie works of Nature, he might easily have accomplished his purpose 
without any sacrifice of neatness or elegance. We should careudly 
distinguish between the eUgomt and ihidfimcah But a man of ample 
wealth often allows his vanity to Cbntrol his taste. K he resolves to 
joake a landscape garden that shall harmonise with the beauty of 
mrture, his ambition to advertise on the face of it the expense he 

^ lavished upon it spoils the whole effect. If his pecimiary means 
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had been mare limited he might have accomplished a better work. In 
his efforts to avoid the appearance of rusticity he has marred the 
iiee of Nature, either hj oecorating her with ornaments that do not 
hehng to her^ or by depriving her of some of those naiural ringlets 
-wUch always adorn her ^ face when you see her in company with 
£urmei8 and rustics. 

An appearance of rusticity in any grounds, combined with neat- 
ness and oeauty, is more pleasing than an equal degree of natural- 
ness combined with the evidence of great cost. In these remarks I 
am not aiming to build up a theory. It is my object, by analys- 
ing the different emotions which are felt on beholding different scenes 
of combined nature and art, to ascertain their chancter and origin. 
If we can tell why men are pleased with one scene and displeased 
with another, we have, to a certain extent, acquired a knowledge of 
the principles of taste ; and when employed in improving the fiEKse of 
Nature, we should not be guilty of those common errors, by which the 
beauty of a landscape is often destroyed. The exhibition of pride has 
been'latal, in hundreds of instances, to the picturesque effects of some 
magnificent grounds. Nothing is more difficult than to lay out a 
grc»t expense on a tract of land, already moderately wooded, vnthout 
injaring that beauty which originally belonged to it. There are m(»*e 
places ruined by expente than by ne^lectf on account of the scarcily, 
on the one hand, of that species of judgment which should belong to 
an improver of groimds, and the liberality of Nature, on the other 
hand, in raising up her bounties whenever she is left to act with per- 
fect freedom. 

{lb he continued.) 



INSTBITCTIONS FOB PEBSEEVING PLANTS. 

BT LADY S. P — B. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the advantages resulting from the 
possession of a collection of preserved plants, as they can be fully 
appreciated only by a person who has made considerable progress in 
the study of botany. But the beginner requires to be informed, 
that nothing can more materially aid him in his endeavours to be- 
come familiar with the objects which vegetation presents to his view 
than such a collection, to which he can at all times refer, either for 
refreshing his memory or for instituting a more minute examination 
than he had previously made. Plants are generally preserved by 
dnring, and a collection of this kind is called a MortiM siccus, or 
Herbarium. Various methods are in use for drying plants, but the 
following being among the most simple and efficacious, and attended 
With little difficulty, is here preferred. 

The articles necessary for the accomplishment of the object in 
view are— a quantity of smooth, soft paper, of large size (sixteen quires 
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pertupt) ; eight boards of the VHue BiEe.ftbont uiiachrthkk,(tf bard 
wood; filar iron weights, or pieces of lead, two of them about forty 
pouoda weight, the otbera half that amount ; or, in place of thoae 
weights, a number of clean bricks may be used, or, in short, any 
heavy bodies of convenient form. Along with these articlea, a bota- 
nical box is neceseary. This box is made of tin, and rariea in aiae, 
from niae inches to two feet in length, according to the taate and 
aridity of the collector. 

In gathering plants for this purpoae, such as are smaller than the 
size of the paper are to be taken up roots and all. In manr caaee, 
portiona only of plants can be preserved, on account of ttieir size, and 
then the most essential parts are to be selected, iDcloding ^waya the 
flowerfl. Plants to be preserred are to be gathered in dry weather, 
and immediately deposited in the tin box, which prsrenta their be- 
coming ahrivelled by evaporation. If gathered in wet weather, they 
niuat be laid out for some time on a table or elsewhere, to undergo a 
partial drying. When roots have been taken up along with ^e 
stems, they ought to be first washed, and then eipoeed for aome' time 
to the air. 

Let UB now suppose that a dozen specimens are procured. Over 
one of the bonrds lay two or three sheets of the paper, on the upper- 
most of which spread out the plant to be dried, UDfolding its various 
parts, not, however, so as to injure its natural appearance. A few c^ 
the flowers and leaves ought to be laid out with particular care. Over 
this specimen lay half a dozen sheets of paper, on the uppermost of 
which lay another plant as before, and so on successively, until ^ 
whole are disposed of. A few sheets are then laid upon the last, and 
a board placed over all. 

Plants, viewed with reference to drying, mar be divided into two 
classes, the one comprehending those which being thin, soft, and 
fiexible, require little preasore to reduce them to a level, the other 
including such as being stiff and thick require much pressure. Sup- 
pnsiog the above plants to have been of the first class, we lay upon 
the upper board one of the smaller weights. A series of more stub* 
bom specimens being, in like manner, placed between other two 
boards, we lay one of the larger weights upon them. 

Should more specimens be collected next day, they are disposed 
of in the same manner ; and thus sucoesaiyely. At the end of three 
the plants first laid in are to be taken out, together 
about them. They are to be laid in fresh paper, three 
being placed between every two plants, and the whole 
>o boards, with a weight over them. The second series 
ited neat day, and so on. The paper from which the 
in removed is to be dried for future use. 
bus be four sets of plants ; two in the first stage of 
J in the second stage. The plants ot the second stage 
taken out about three days after they have been de- 
ter dry paper has been put about them, returned to 
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their places. The paper may thus be shifted until the plants be per- 
fectly dry, when they are finally removed. Each plant is then placed 
in a sheet of dry paper, and along \rith it is deposited a slip of paper, 
on which are written the name of the plant, the place in whicn it 
was gathered, the time of gathering, the soil, and such other circum- 
stances as may tend to elucidate the history of the species. Thus 
prepared, the plants are packed up in bundles, which gradually en- 
large their dimensions, or increase in number till the end of the 
season. 

Having in this manner arrax^d a certain number of plants, the 
collector has now to rearrange them. Por this purpose he nas to pro- 
cure a quantity of good stout writing or printing paper of large size, 
folded into folio, which is to be stitched in coloured covers, making 
fasciculi of five or six sheets each. A quantity of fine large post or 
other writing paper, in half sheets, folio size, cut round the edges, is 
also to be at hand. Let a number of narrow slips of different lengths 
be cut from a piece of the same paper, and let some prepared 
isinglass or dissolved gum be iu readiness, together with a camel-hair 
pencil. Take a dried plant, lay it upon a leaf of the fine cut paper, 
then fasten it down by means of a few of the slips, to which isinglass 
or gum has been applied, laid across the stem and some of the 
branches. Two or three slips are generally sufficient for a plant or 
specimen. In this manner all the dried plants destined to form part 
of the herbarium are treated. Write the name of each species on the 
top of the leaf, and transcribe the notice respecting the place in 
which it was gathered, etc., at the bottom. Then arrange the plant 
according to svstem, and lay one between every two pages of the fas- 
ciculi. The fasciculi are formed into bundles, by being laid alter- 
nately up and down upon each other, as they do not lie conveniently 
when the heads of the plants are all at the top of the bundle, because 
the stalks and roots are thicker than the flowers. These bundles, 
consisting each of ten fasciculi, may be covered by pieces of paste- [I 

board tied by strings. The collection is kept on the shelves of a 
cabinet, or in a chest. To prevent the attacks of insects, it is neces- 
sary to keep beside it a piece of sponge soaked full of rectified oil of 
turpentine; and to ensure it against decay from damp, it ought 
to be kept in a dry and well-ventSated place. 

The above is an orderly method of forming a herbarium ; but j . 

many other expedients are resorted to. Most plants dry sufficiently 
well between the leaves of old books, and many collectors save them- 
selves the trouble of forming a neat collection, by huddling up their 
specimens in the least expensive or laborious manner. 

Another method of putting up dried plants is the following : — ^The 
specimens are fastened to leaves of stout paper of uniform size ; the 
species are then arranged in order, and all those of the same genus 
are placed within one or more sheets of paper, on the outside of 
which the generic name is written. The generic fasciculi-are then 
collected into bundles, on which ' are written the names of the classed 
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and orders. Some persons i^eep their specimens loose, witbin sheets 
of paper. This method is the most convenient for the minute ex- 
amination of the plants, but has disadvantages which render it inex- 
pedient in ordinary cases. 



VILMOEIN ON THE FOEMATION OFEACES, VAEIETIES, 

AND HYBEIDS IN PLANTS. 



BT W. H. inJBBAT, N. B. 



M. ViLMOEiK is well known to be more than ordinarily competent to 
speak upon this question, both from practical acquaintance with the 
subject, and study of the theoretical question. His observations and 
experiments form a continuation of those of his father, and date 
from half a century back. In the Bevue Horticole I have explained 
my views, and they are well deserving of the attention both of the 
scientific man and of the practical cultivator. The following frag- 
ments, selected from his essay, and accompanied with a few notes, 
were published by M. AJphonse Decandolle, in the JBibliotheque Uni- 
verseue de Geneve, for August, 1852 : — " Eaces ; " ». «., modifica- 
tions of the species perpetuated by seed. — " If we reflect on what is 
occurring in a seed just sown, and about to give birth to a new indi- 
vidual, we may regard it as attr^ted^-as regards the characters which 
the nascent plant is to possess — by two distinct and opposite forces 
(the word force is only used here in a comparative sense, and to 
render more dear the effects which we have to describe. It will be 
readily imagined that the cause — probably very complex— which pro- 
duces these, cannot be classed witn a force capable of direction and 
measurement, such as is understood by geometricians). These two 
forces, which act in contrary directions, and from the equilibrium of 
which results the fixity of the species, may thus be conceived ; the 
first or centripetal force, is the result of the law of resemblance 
hetiveen children and parentSy or atavism ; the result of its action is 
to restrain within the limits assigned to the species the aberrations 
produced by the other force." The author here takes the word 
atavism in a wider sense than is commonly adopted, and departs from 
the sense indicated by the Latin word atavi, forefathers. The term 
atavism is applied to the resemblance of individuals — not to their 
parents in the first degree, but to ancestors of more distant connec- 
tion (Decandolle ; Fhysiologie Vegetale, vol. ii. p. 737). However, M. 
Vilmorin soon returns to the common meaning of the word (Alph. 
Decandolle). The second or centrifugal force, resulting from the taw 
of individual differences^ or of idiosyncrasy, causes each of the indivi- 
duals composing a species, supposing them even bom from a single 
individual or couple, to present difficulties which constitute its pecu- 
liar physiognomy, and produce that infinite variety in tmity which 
characterises the works of the Creator." For the sake of simplicity, 
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we have just supposed atavism to constitute a single force ; but when 
we reflect on it, we see that it presents rather a collection of forced 
acting pretty nearly in the same direction, and is composed of the 
influence or individual attraction of all the ancestors. Now, to feci- 
litate the comprehension of this force, we must first consider abstract- 
edly the form of resemblance to the mass of ancestors, which may 
be regarded as the attraction of the ti/pe of the species, and for whicli 
we shall reserve the name of atavism ; then we must consider sepa- 
rately, and in a more special manner, the attraction or form of resem- 
blance to the actual parent, which, less powerful, but acting at a 
smaller distance, tends to perpetuate in the progeny the characters 
peculiar to the immediate parent. So long as the parent has not 
departed in a material degree from the type of the species, the two 
forces act parallelly, and are blended ; ana the variations which may 
follow in such a case, throuo;h the law of idiosyncrasy, may present 
themselves indefinitely in all directions, without',*exhibiting a peculiar 
leaning to any one. It is different when the actual parent has varied 
in a marked manner from the type ; the force of resemblance to the 
actual parent then becomes combined with that of the individual 
variations, and the result is an excess of deviation in the direction of 
the resultant of these two combined forces ; or, if it be preferred, 
the individual variations wiU then radiate, not round the common 
centre of the type, but round a point situated on the line which 
separates the type from the variety first obtained. Abandoned to 
nature, individual variations almost always perish in the superabun- 
dant mass of individuals which are unceasingly undergoing destruc- 
tion. Hence the fixity of natural species. But when collected by 
man, these variations are protected, their descendants become multi- 
plied ; obeying, then, the more complex laws which govern them, they 
produce their numerous modifications, which man has been able to 
fix for his own service. It is thus also that the influence of man, in 
exclusively choosing modified individuals to multiply the progeny, 
supplies a counterbalance in his constant efforts to the equally con* 
stant force of atavism, and thus succeeds in emancipating or fixing 
modified races. From the preceding considerations it will be evident 
that one of the points, whicm we regard as most essential, consists in 
combating, as efficiently as possible, the force which we have called 
atavism, Now this force, less direct in a manner than that of resem- 
blance to the immediate parent, may perhaps act with great persist- 
ence. If I might use another comparison, borrowed from the laws of 
mechanics, I would say that on account of the distance of its point 
of origin, its decrease takes place in an almost imperceptible measure, 
in the course of the small number of generations on which man can 
exercise influence ; while the decrease of the other force (that of 
resemblance to the actual parent) goes on in geometrical progression. 
I have therefore been led to set up a theory, which, however, I only 
present here now with extreme hesitation, on the subject of the 
course to be pursued in endeavouring to obtain varieties from a plant 
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not yet subjected to modification. To obtain from a plant not yet 
modified varieties of a, kind detemuned beforehand, I first apply my- 
self to producing variation in any direction, selecting for the repro- 
ducer not that one of the accidental varieties which approaches 
nearest to the form I wish to obtaiu, but simply that which differs 
moat from the type. In the second generation the same care would 
lead me to choose a deviation the greatest possible at first, then the 
most difierent from that which I should have chosen in the first 
ph'.ce. The necessary result of following thia course through several 
generations ia an estreme tendency to vary in the product thus 
obtained. A further result^and this ia the principal point in my 
opinion— is, that the force of atavism, exercised across very divergent 
influences, wiU. have lost a great portion of its power; or, if I may 
again have recourse to that comparison, will act in a broken, instead 
of a straight acd continuous line. It is only after having attained 
tliia result, which I shall call, if I may use the word, " destroying the 
polarity of the plant " (aff'oler is the word used), " that we should 
commence the pursuit of the variations approaching the form which 
we wish to obtain — a pursuit which will be facilitat-ed by the enor- 
mously incre^ed number of variations produced by the foregoing 
proceedings. We must then avoid variations whicn may present 
themselves, with the same care as we sought them at first, in order 
to give to the race we are endeavouring to form ee«siancy of habit, 
which will be so much the easier to obtain, that the atavism — that 
incessant cause of destruction of the races of human creation — will 
have been weakened, by the intermediate links through which we 
have forced it, to eserciae its influence. It will be seen, then, that 
in our view there are two very distinct phases in the pursuit of 
varieties — phases during which the courses to be followed are 
diametrically opposite. Up to the present time the first has been 
completely abandoned to what are called sports of nature ; and the 
care of horticulturists has been limited to propagating, and firing 
accidental varieties. Perhaps it will appear premature to advance 
that this first phase may be subjected, equally with the second, t? 
the influence of man. Nevertheless, the lacts which have led me t« 
thia opinion are now sufficiently numerous to allow me a well-grounded 
hope of being able, before long, to show eiamples of the application 
of this method. For some time past there has been an appearance 
of proceeding in this direction, in the recommendation of artificial 
fertilization, for impressing on a type previously invariable a first 
modification,' which may tend to a large number of others ; but this 
ied most erroneouUy hitherto rather to varieties 
[t seems requisite hwe to enter into certain special 
raider comprehensible the idea I entertciin of the 
lity may play in the creation of varietiee. The 
really hybrids, or results of the crossed fertUization 
ecies, is exceedingly limited ; and even their esist- 
some physiologiflts who refiise to their Kulet the 
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power of rdproducing by seeds. At the same time, certain sets or 

varieties in actual cultivation have, in my opinion, an evident hybrid 

origin. "We may imagine in this case that the hybridation has only 

acted in the direction of destroying the polarity " {affvllment)^ " and 

that the varieties to which they may give birth will only constitute | 

distinct races, through a certain number of generations. As to the \ 

custom of fertilization crossed between varieties, they enter into the i 

same mode of action, considerably increasing the extent of variation 

in the varieties already not very stable by themselves. It is to tliis 

class that belong the enormous quantity of hybrids with wlii«h florists 

fill their catalogues. Multiplied by divisions, their varieties form 

fov them the source of interesting operations ; and their excessive 

variability then becomes an advantage, since each sowing of their 

seeds produces new forms, calculated to satisfy the incessant desire 

for novelties of this kind manifested by amateurs." 
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1. AMPfficoME EifODi. Syn. Inearvillea EmodL Nat. Ord. 
Bignoniaccea. This very handsome flowering plant is a native of 
Emodi, in Northern India, where it was discovered growing upon the j 
mountains on the Suen range of hills. Many of our readers know 
the pretty Amphicome arguta-^tYiQ A, JEmodi is much handsomer. It 
is a perennial^ the stems dying down annually. It grows from one 
foot to one and a half high. The neat foliage resembles that of the 
garden Burnet, but mora robust. The flowers are produced in 
terminal heads, at first corymhosey but afterwards racemose. Each 
blossom is funnel bell-shaped, the tubular part about three parts of 
an inch wide, and an inch and a quarter long ; the five-parted flat 
limb (front of flower) is about two inches across. The tube is 
orange, the limb a rosy peach colour, and being produced in profusion, 
it is very showy and handsome. Seeds of this beautiful plant- 
were sent to the Eoyal Gardens at KJew by Major Vicary, and a 
plant bloomed there in October last; it had been kept in a coo) 
frame. {Fig. in Bot. Mag, 4890.) 

2. C^LOGYKB SFECIOSA [the showy), Nat. Ord. Orchidea, — Mr- 
Thomas Lobb sent this flne species from Java to Messrs. Veitch 
several years ago. It is a free-growing and free-flowering stove plant. 
Each flower-staik rises from four to six inches high, bearing one or 
two very large drooping flowers. Sepals and petals long, rather 
narrow, of a pale olive-green colour. lAp very large, two and a half 
inches long and one and a half broad; ground-coloiur principally 
yellow, variously tinged, blotched, and veined with rich blood-red or 
pitch colour ; the . broad terminating portion is white. A very 
interesting species. {Mg. in Bot. Mag. 4889.) 
. 3. .CoBBiA. STJPBBBA. Nat. Ord. Boragine^e, — ^A stove shrub, grow- 

tng two to ihree feet high; leaves six to eight inches bng and three 
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broad. The flowers are produced in terminal cymoufl heads, white tinged 
with yellow. Each blossom funnel bell-shaped, large ; tube an inch and 
a half long, limb two and a half broad. Each terminal head has 
about twentyblossoms. iMg* in Sot Mag, 4888.) 

4. Delphinium cabdinalb. (Scarlet-fiowered Larkspur), Nat. 
Ord. Banunculacece, Our gardens have long been adorned with hltie^ 
white, dixidi purple coloured Larkspurs, but the greatest acquisition is 
the species under consideration, having large, brlUiant, ^neh acarUt 
flowers, with several small centre petals that are yelloto, Mr. 
William Lobb discovered it in California, and sent it to Messrs. 
Yeitch. It is an annual, as hardy as the other annual kinds axe. 
It grows from two to three feet high; the leaves are large; t^ 
flowers are produced in long terminal panicles. Each, blossom la 
rather droopmg, two inches long, including the spur, and an inch and 
a half across the front. It blooms in great profusion, and will prove 
one of the finest acquisitions to the flower garden that has been 
introduced for many years. It bloomed most charmingly in the 
Eoyal G-ardens at Kew during the latter part of last summer. (Fig. 
in Bot. Mag, 4887.) 

5. Dendrobium MacCabthi^ {Mrs, MacGarthy^s JDendrohium). 
Nat. Ord. Orchidea, — ^A very handsome flowering plant, native of 
Ceylon, but rare, and it is always found pendent from the trunks of 
large trees, in the forests about Batuapoora and towards QaUe; 
generally known to the natives under the name of Wissak-mal, 
which means "Rainy-month flower," or "May-flower." The stems are 
about two feet long, as thick as a goose-quill. The flowers are in 
racemes ; each blossom is somewhat in appearance like a Gladiolus 
cardinalis, about three inches long, and nearlv four wide at the front, 
s^als and petals of a rosy purple colour, and the tip white, with nume- 
rous smaU purple spots on the throat, a dark purple blotch at the centre 
margined with pale purple, having also seven purple streaks. Colunm 
white. It merits a place in every stove collection. (Mg* in JBot. 
Mag. 4886.) 

6. Clematis patens, var. AmaUa, Nat. Ord. Sanunculaeew. — 
Another pretty climber, belonging to the section of O, azurea. Each 
blossom is about five inches across, petals nearly an inch broad, taper- 
ing from the centre each way. Up the middle of each petal it is 
wmte, and the rest of a lavender-blue colour. M. Van Houtto has 
figured it in his excellent J^lore des Serres, 1051. Plants may be 
obtained from his establishment. 

7. Clematis patens, var. Louisa. — This is a beautiful flowering 
plant. Each blossom is four inches across, petals broad, pure white, 
and the centre of filaments forms a violet-coloured eye. It is re- 
markably handsome. (Mg, in Flore des Serres, 1052.) Plants may 
be had of M. Van Houtte, through the order of any nurseryman in 
England. 

8. Canna liliifloba. — ^A magnificent flowering plant. It has 
fine large foliage, and its noble racemose spikes of flowers grow to 
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three or more feet high. Each blossom (Lily-formed) is about five 
inches long, and four across the front. The ground is white tinged 
with yellow, delicate rose, and green. It merits a place in every 
stove. (^J?i^. in Flare dea Sevres,) This very valuable acquisition 
wag discovered at Veraguas, in Central America, b^ M. Joseph Van 
Warscewicz, and is now in M. Van Houtte's establishment ; of whom 
plants may be had, or by order of any nurseryman in England. It 
succeeds well in the greenhouse, and in the open-air bed in summer. 

9. IsoLOMA Tbian^i. Nat. Ord. Gesneriaeece, — Afiae stove plant, 
first discovered by M. Triana (who was in the service of M. Linden, 
of Brussels) at New Granada ; and subsequently obtained by M. 
Warscewicz at Santa Martha. It has bloomed in the Botanic Gar- 
den at Zurich. It has somewhat the appearance of a T^dcea or Aehi- 
inenes picta, with entire green leaves of an oval shape, two and a half 
inches long. The flower-stems rise about two feet high. The flowers 
are produced in long spiked racemes, and in side axillary umbels, of 
three or four blossoms in each. Each flower has a long scarlet foot- 
stalk, and the blossom is ventricose tube-shaped, one inch long, of a 
bright cinnamon-red colour, with a yellow inside. It is a very neat, 
profuse-flowering plant, well deserving a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. (JP*y. in Flore dea Serres, 1057.) 

10. Hibiscus bosa-sineksis albo-pleno. — The double crimson 
and double buff Hibiscus have long been ornaments in our stoves. 
We have the pleasure now to notice a double white flowered. It is a 
free bloomer, and contrasts beautifully with the other kinds. 

11. Hibiscus bos^-sinensis aubantia-pleno. — This double 
orange coloured is also a beautiful addition, and very ornamental. 
Both the kinds are deserving a place in every stove. They may be 
procured at the principal London nurseries. 

12. Azalea alba-lutescens. — Pine white, with a tinge of yellow 
at the centre, striped and spotted with red ; very haftdsome. Messrs. 
Bollisson, of Tooting, possess plants of this for sale ; also of the 
following : — 

13. A. Cbitebiok. — Salmon-pink, edged with white; one of the 
finest of the genus. 

14. A. G-LEnsTAKESii-FOBMOSA. — Beautiful white, striped with 
cherry ; a most profuse bloomer. 

15. A. Duke op Wbllikotok. — Fine orange-scarlet, large size ; 
stout petals of superb shape. 

16. A. Exquisite. — Violet-pink, spotted with red, edged with 
white ; very neat. 

17. A. Nabcissifloba.-— Double white ; a most profuse bloomer, 
very pretty. 

18. A. Juliana. — ^Eich orange-crimson, numerously spotted with 
red, and fine shape. 

19. A. Stakletaka. — ^Bright rosy scarlet, and exquisite shape. 

20. Lapagebia alba. — The L. rosea we figured some time back, 
since which time many of our readers have been gratified by seeing 
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plantB of it in blcom. The preeent plant is of Buuilar habit, and the 
fiowera are icliite. It ia a beautiful acquisition. Plants of it are in 
Messrs. EolliHsou's nursery at Tooting. It flourishes in a cool green- 
house, shaded from mid-day sun. 

21. Petunia ImpeeiaIi. — The flowers are white, and double, as 
those of the Gardeniajlorida-plena. 

22. Gloxikia ere cta- CO EOS at a and the three following are of 
the lyjiana section, viz. flowers erect, similar to the spring-flowering 
G-entiau. The flower is white inside and outside, with a deep crimson 
rim at the throat. 

23. QuEES A'icTOHiA. — Beautiful rosy pink oulside, iuside white, 
and a maroon rim round the throat 

24. Flammea.— White inside and outside, with a broad blue rim 
around the threat. 

25. Alha-aubiculata. — "White inside and outside, with a cherry- 
coloured rim around the throat. All beautiful. They may be had 
of the principal nurserymen. 



mSCELLAJN'EOUS. 

Thk Cui.TinE OF Flowebs. By a Ladg.—l vory recently mtl with the following 
remarks on the culture of floners, &nd iraa so much plcosed with them as to b« induced 
to fomard them for inacj-tioa in the tint umnher of your Toluiuc for 1866. TVhea 
summer's delightful season arrives, rarely ia this couutrj- Ioq warm to be enjojed 
throughout (he day in the open air, there is uolhing more prateful than s profusion of 
choice floirera around nod within oar dwellings. The humblest apartmerta emameated 
with these beautiful nrodnetions of nature have, in my lien, a more delightful effect 
than the proudest saloonB with plded ceilings nnd hangings of Genoa velvet. The rich- 
ness of the iDlIrr, indeed, nould be heightened, and their ekgooce increased, by the 
juJieious introdocliou of doners and foliage with- Ihem. The odour of flowers, the 
cool appearance of th^dark green leaves of some Epceics, aiul the beautiful tints and 
varied forms of others, are imgularly grateful to the aight, and relWshing st the game 
time. Vnsei of Etruscan mould, eontaiuiug plants of the commoncsl kind, offer those 
lines of beauty which the eye delights in foUowiDg; aud variform leavet hsBging 
fest«oned over tbem, and shading them, if they he of a light coiour, with a soft gratefm 
hue, add much (o their pleasing effect. Tbeae decorotions are simple and cheap. 

Lord Boeon, whose magnifieeoce of mind eiempls him from every objectioa at a 
model for the rest of mankind (in all but the unfortunate error to which perhaps his 
Bordid pursuit in life led him, to Che degradation of his nobler inteUect), was enthosiaBti- 
cally attached lo Ooweia, and kent a succession of them about him in hia study and at 
his tabic. Nocv the union of books and flowers is more particularly agieeahle. Iiothing, 
in ray view, is half so dehghtful as a library set off with thtae beautiful productions of 
the earth di;ring summer, or, indeed, any season of the year. A library or study, open- 
having the view of a dialant rugged country, with a peep at the 
small feriih: space forming the nearest ground, and an easy chair 
iiuch of local enjoyment as a thinking man can desire. I reck 
d or stated roof, to me it is the same thing. A favounte author 
idst of my bouquets, and I speedily forget how the rest of the 
I am enjoying nature and art ti^ether, a consummation of luiury 
the appetite — a dessert of nncloying sweets, 
delightful in (he nse which tlie Eastern poets, particularly the 
ers in their poetry. Their allnsioas are not casual, and in the 
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way of metaphor and simile only ; they seem really to hold them in high admiration. 
I am not aware that the flowers of Persia, cxeept the rose, are more beautiful or more 
various than those of other countries. Perhaps England, including her gardens, green- 
houses, and fields, having introduced a vast variety from every climate, may exhibit a list 
unrivalled, as a whole, in odour and beauty. Yet flowers are not with us held in such 
high estimation as among the Orientals, if we are to judge from their poets. Bowers of 
roses and flowers are perpetually alluded to in the writings of Eastern poets. The Turks, 
and indeed the Orientals in general, have few images of voluptuousness without the richest 
flowers contributing towards them. The noblest palaces, where gilding, damask, and 
flne carpeting abound, would be essentially wanting in luxury without flowers. It can- 
not be from their odour alone that they are thus identified with pleasure ; it is from 
their union of exquisite hues, fragrance, and beautiful forms that they raise a sentiment 
of voluptuousness in the mind ; for whatever unites these qualities can scarcely do 
otherwise. 

Whoever virtuously despises the opinion that simple and cheap pleasures, not only 
good, but in the very best taste, are of no value because they want a meretricious 
rarity, will fill their apartments with a succession of our better garden flowers. It has 
been said that flowers placed in bedrooms are not wholesome. Plucked and put into 
water they quickly decay, and, doubtless, give out a putrescent air ; when alive and grow- 
ing there need not be any danger apprehended from them, provided fresh air is frequently 
introduced. For spacious rooms the better kinds, during warm weather, are those 
which have a large leaf and bossy flower. Large leaves have a very agreeable effect on 
the senses ; their lich green is grateful to the sight ; of this kind the Hydrangea is re- 
markably well adapted for apartments, but it requires plenty of water. Those who 
have a greenhouse connected with their dwellings have the conveniences, by management, 
of changing their plants as the flowers decay ; those who have not, and yet have space 
to afford them light and occasionally air, may rear most of those kinds under their own 
roofs which may be applied for ornament in summer. Vases of plaster, modelled from 
the antique, may be stained any colour most agreeable to the fancy, and fitted vnih. tin 
cases to contain the earthen pots of flowers, to prevent the damp from acting on them, 
will look exceedingly well. The infinite variety of Roses, including small plants of the 
Ehododendron, and other plants of similar growth, are fitted for the saloon, but they 
please best in the library. They should be intermingled with the bookcases, and stands 
filled with them should be placed wherever practicable. They are a wonderful relief to 
the student. There is always about them a something that infuses a sensation of 
placid joy, cheering and refreshing. Perhaps they were first introduced at festivals, in 
consequence of their possessing this quality. A flower garden is the scene of pleasurable 
feelings of innocence and elegance. The introduction of flowers into our rooms infuses 
the same sensations, but intermingles them more with our domestic comforts ; so that 
we feel, as it were, in closer contact with them. The succession might be kept up for 
the greater part of the year ; and even in winter, evergreens will supply their places, 
and, in some respects, contrast well with the season. Many fail in preserving the 
beauty of plants in their apartments, because they do not give them sufficient light ; 
some species do well with much less light than others. light is as necessary to them 
as air. They should not be too often shifted from one place to another. Those who 
will take the trouble may quicken the growth of some plants, so as to have spring flowers 
in winter. Thus autumn and spring might be connected ; and flowers blooming in the 
winter of our gloomy climate possess double attractions. For my own part, I manage 
very well without the advantage of a greenhouse. The evergreens serve me in winter. 
Then the Lilacs come in, followed by the Guelder Rose, Woodbine, and Climbing Roses ; 
which I have trained in a pot upon circular trellis-work. After these there can be no 
difficulty in choosing, as the open air offers every variety. I arrange all my library and 
parlour plants in a room in my dwelling-house facing the south, having a full portion of 
light, and a fire-place. I promote the growth of my ilowers, for the early part of the 
year, by steam-warmth, and having large tubs and boxes of earth, X am at no loss, in 
my humble conservatory, for attending them is all my own, and is one of those employ- 
ments which neyer appear laborious. Those who have better conveniences may proceed 
on a large scale ; but I contrive to keep up a due succession, which to a floral epicure is 
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everything. To be a day iu the year without seeing a flower is a novelty to me ; and 
i am persuaded much more might be done with my humble means than I have effected, 
Iiad 1 sufficient leisure to attend to the retarding or forcing them. I cover every space 
in my sitting-room with the beautiful fairy things of ereation, and take so much delight 
in the sight of them, that I cannot help recommending those of limited incomes, iDce 
myself, to follow my example and be their own nurserymen. The rich might easily 
obtain them without ; but what they procure by gold the individual of snusll means 
must obtain by industry. I know there are persons to whom the flowers of Ftoadise 
would be objects of indifference ; but who can imitate or envy eadi ? They are grovel- 
lers, whose coarseness of taste is only fitted for the grossest food of life. The pleasures 
of flowers aud books are, as Henry IV. observed of his child, *' the property of all 
the world." 



QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMARKS. 

On CHANGnro the CoLoua of the Flowers of Elichrtsuu, etc. — Would you 
or any of your numerous readers, be kind enough to inform me how they change the 
colour of the Qnaphalium (Everlasting) flowers, and what they do it with, and which 
variety it is ? and likewise could you inform me which is the best angle for a plant stove 
and a greenhouse P An answer will be thankfully received by-~^ Toung Amateur 
Florist. 

[We judge our correspondent refers to the JSlicAryntm flowers exhibited for sale 
in Covent Garden, the Pantheon in Oxford-street, etc., in London. They are the flowers 
of the K arerMrium, and are imported from France ; there they are grown extensively 
for the purpose. In the natural state the flowers are yellow, but by a process of dyeing 
they are coloured blue, green, red, etc., as offered for sale. The plant is a hardy her- 
baceous plant, grows a nd blooms freely in this country, and may be procured at most 
nursery establishments. The K margaritissimum^ the pearl species, grows and blooms 
more vigorously, and having large heads of flowers, would look even better than B, arena- 
Hum, By the same process of dyeing any of the Everlasting flowers might be rendered 
more interestins; by contrast of colours. The nearer south the houses can be placed 
the better ; light and heat are proportionately obtained by natural means, and save a 
great deal of firing, in other respects necessary. — Editor.'] 

On Bone-dust in Comfobt fos Gebjlniuhs. — Can yon, or some reader, inform 
me, through the medium of your Florist's Magazine, whether any of your subscribers 
are in the habit of growing Geraniums in compost of bone-dust, and, if so, in what 
proportion to the soil ? I should also be glad to hear if it is advantageous to Dahlias, 
Pansies, or any other of the most popular kind of flowers.—^ New Subscriber, 

On Blooming the Amabyllib. — ^I shall feel greatly obliged if yourself or any of 
your correspondents will inform me which is the best way to flower the Amaryllis tribe 
in pots. I obtained a few roots three or four years ago, and they blossomed the first 
year, but not since. — A Subscriber, 

Cultuee of Cactuses. — ^A correspondent requesting instructions on the culture of the 
CctctuSf I herewith send you some practical observations, which are part of an excellent 
communication by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir Edward Antrobus, Bart. : — '* The compost 
that I nse," observes Mr. Green, "is an equal quantity of light tur^ loam and pigeon's dung, 
and one-third sheep's dung, exposing the mixture one year to the influence of the summer's 
son and winter's frost to mellow. When wanted for use, I had one-third of sandy peat, 
in both eases mixing them well together. I grow the young plants from February to 
July in the forcing flower-house, kept from 85^ to 60® Fahr. I afterwards remove them 
to a shelf in an airy situation in the greenhouse, exposed to the mid-day sun, giving 
them plenty of air and little water. The plants that I want to flower the following 
September are placed in the forcing-house the first week in December, giving them very 
little water for the first ten days, and gradually increasing the water as the plants advance 
in growth. About the Ist of February I stop all the young shoots, which soon become 
weU ripened ; fSrom this time, I decrease the quantity of water until they become quite 
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dry, in order to throw the plants in a state of rest. In the beginning of March, I 
replace them in a cold shady situation in the greenhouse, treating them as before. For 
plants to flower in August, I place a quantity more in the forcing-house the first week 
in January, treating them the same as those for September; only they arc put to rest in 
the greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the forcing-house one week sooner. 
The first flowering plants are put in the forcing-house the end of January, and will come 
in flower about the middle of March. When these plants have done flowering, and are 
remoTed from the drawing-room or greenhouse, I prune out most of the old shoots that 
have flowered, so that the plants are furnished regularly with young shoots for flowering 
the ensuing year; these plants are also placed in the forcing-house for ten days, to ripen 
the young wood and dry up the moisture, and are then put to rest in the greenhouse as 
nsual ; such plants will flower a second time in October. Others put in the forcing- 
house the middle of Eebniary will flower about the end of April ; if then pruned, and 
dried, and put to rest as before, they will flower a second time in November, and so on in 
proportion. I repot them at all seasons whenever the plants may require it, always 
observing to keep the pots well drained with, potsherds, that the moisture may pass off 
readily. This process may be considered troublesome, but superior growth and abundance 
of flowers amply show the care bestowed. By the above treatment, C. speciosus and 
Jenkinsoni have generally produced from ninety to a hundred fine expanded flowers at 
one year old. The plants that I sent to the Society (May 21, 1883) were about two 
years old; the C, speciestu bore two hundred flowers, C. spedosisnmtts seventy-two, 
C. Jenkinsoni one hundred and ninety-four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs, 
with nice stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode of supporting them by sticks driven 
inip the ball of the plant, which I consider injures the fibre, and makes the plant appear 
nnsightly. 

Stoke Nbwington (near London) Chbysasthbiiith Exhibition was held no 
November 14, and excelled any previous one. 

Lasox Flowered. — Best six VarieHes: Pilot, Christine, Chevalier Dumage, 
Madame Bucharest, Annie Salter, Defiance, Mr. James. Best iweniy-four Varieties : 
Duke, Sing, Themis, Madame Grordereau, Aregina, Nonpareil, Fio Nono, Beauty, Lysias, 
Formosum, Dupont de TEure, Madama Aud^, Plutus, Hermione, Virgil, Arc-en-Ciel, 
Stafford, I^on Laquay, Rosa mystica, Anaxa, Miss Kate, Defiance, Two coloured Incurved. 
Best six Pompones: 1st. La Sultana, La Gitana, Bob, Drine Drine, Bequiqui, Cedo nulli, 
Mr. Weatherlull. 2nd. La Vogue, Cedo nulli, Drine Drine, La Oitana, Comte Achille 
Vigni, Madame de Vatry, Mjr. Edwards. 8rd. Cedo nulli. Bob, Modele, Crostignac, 
Helene, Bijou d' Horticulture, Mr. Scmby. Best six Anemone Varieties: Gluck, 
Fleure de Marie, Marguerite d'Anjou, Sulphureum pallidum. Marguerite de York, 
Astre da Matin. ' 

Stbuuno Cuttings. — Whether will cuttings of hard-wooded plants strike quicker 
and best, in a hot or in a cold frame P [It depends entirely on the circumstances of the 
plant from which cuttings are taken. If that is excited, and growing freely, then a 
little heat would be best. If in a dormant state, put them in a cold frame. For in- 
stance, here are Calceolaria cuttings taken from plants out of doors; put them in heat 
now, and if a ticklish sort, the most of them will bid you good-bye. Place them under 
a hand-light in a shady border, and just keep frost froxti them, and every one will strike, 
though they may take six or more weeks to do so. Take the tops of these same plants, 
dr cuttings, when growing freely, next March or April, and place them as cuttings in a 
mild hoihed, and they will strike in fewer days than they required weeks in autumn. 
Beason and think on this simple fact, and a key will be given you to unlock all the secrets 
as to the position and heat certain cuttings should have. — Bditor.'] 

TsEATMEBT OP Cantua defemdens.— I observc that a correspondent writes that in July 
he procured two plants, one was placed in a stove and the other in a greenhouse. The 
former grew the ^test for a mouth, and then the foliage turned yellow, this was caused 
by an attack of the red spider; theioorm (not hot) flue where the plant was placed had 
a little whitewash in which a portion of sulphur was mixed, and in a few hours all the 
insects were destroyed, still the plant has not yet recovered the disaster. The plant 
placed in a eool greenhouse has grown well, and has continued in excellent health. It 
is quite evident ^erefore that the plant will not thrive in the stove, but must be kept in 
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a cool, dry greenhouse, or pit-frame, if grown iu pots, and in summer I find it will 
flourisli in the open ground. — A Subscriber. 

The Chinese PniHBOSE. — Allow me to correct your correspondent "R. M." in his 
statement that his conservatory is as gay as it well can be, with all the best yarieties of 
this nseful flower. That his plants are good, I do not doubt, but as he says that he 
raises them all from seed every year, I imagine that his collection would be greatly 
improved if he would grow a few good plants of the double purple and doable 
white, as I think them superior to the single varieties, either for the conservatory or the 
bouquet ; and as they are as easily cultivated as the latter, 1 am of opinion that ao one 
should be without them. My method of growing them is as follows. As soon as the 
plants have done blooming, which is in the lattei* part of March, or beginning of April, 
I place them in any cool pit or house for two or three weeks, to renovate them after 
their exhaustion from blooming. I then examine them, and select what shoots I want 
to propagate for my next year's stock; but instead of cutting them clean off the plant 
and striking them singly, as is recommended by some, I layer them in the same way as 
Carnations, etc., are done, rounding the pot well up with light sandy soil, or pare sand, 
and watering with a line-rosed pot until it is well settled. I then place them in any 
close frame or propagating house, until they are well rooted, which they will be in a few 
weeks, and ready to pot off; the largest and best rooted I put into three-inch pots, and 
the others in proportion, but always taking care never to over-pot them, as they do 
better under than over potted, and never to shift them into larger pots after September. 
The soil I use is composed of one-half leaf-mould, and one quarter each of loam and 
peat, the whole being well incorporated with small charcoal and sand. — &ardener*s 
Chronicle. 

Double Yellow Rose. — A great deal having been said about the Double Yellow 
Bosc, the following extract from a work called " Dictionarium Rusticum," 8vo, third 
edition, 1726, may not prove uninteresting to your readers : — " The Doable Yellow Rose 
bears not so well when thus natural, nor in the sun, as other Roses do, but must be 
placed in the shade ; and for its better bearing and having of the fairest flower, iiisi, in 
the stock of a Frankfort Rose put in the bud of a Single YeUow Rose near the groofld; that 
^vill quickly shoot a good length ; then slip into it a bud of Double Yellow Rose of the 
best kind, at about a foot high in that sprout. Keep suckers from the root, as in all 
other inoculated Roses, and rub off all the buds but of the desired kind. When big 
enough to bear, prune it at the approach of winter, cutting off all the small shoots, 
only leaving the bigger, the tops of which are also to be cut off as far as iiuj are small. 
When it buds for leaves in the spring, rub off the smallest of them ; and when for 
flower, if too many, let the smallest be wiped off, leaving as many of the fairest as the 
strength of the tree will bring to perfection, which should be a standard, not set by a 
wall, and rather shaded than in^too much heat of the sun, and watered sometimes in dry 
weather, by which means fair and beautiful flowers may be timely brought forth." — 
W. W. Fage. 

Protecting tender kinps op Roses. — Some of the tenderest Standard Boarbon, 
Noisette, and Tea-scented Roses will require winter protection. The best plan I have 
found to succeed is to prune in the head as desired, and then spread among the shoots 
branches of furze, securing them with tar-band. This covering is such that it protects 
whoUy from injury, and at the same time admits sufficient air to prevent the too early 
])nshing of the buds, which, if not done, they would be liable to be damaged by early 
spring frost. I take off the covering about the first week of March. For dwarf plants 
1 stick furze branches into the ground, and secure them at the place by a few sticks pat 
round. Over the roots I lay about six inches deep of dry leaves, covering them over 
^vith a sprinkling of soil, sloping to the ^ides as the Editor recommended for Fuchsias, , 
etc. ; this entirely preserves from iiyury— J2o*a, 

Notes on Flowees. — ^Flowers, of all created things, are the most innocent and 
simple, and most superbly complex ; playthings for childhood, ornaments of the grave, 
coud the companion of the cold corpse in the coffin. Flowers, beloved by the wandering 
idiot, and studied by the deep thinking man of science ! Flowers, that of perishing things 
are most perishing, yet of all earthly thing9 are the most heavenly. Flowers, that an< 
ccaaingly expand to heaven their grateful and to man their cheerful looks — partners of 
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uman joy, smoothers of human sorrow ; fit emblems of the victor's triumphs, of the 
young bride's bhishes; welcome to crowded halls, and graceful upon solitary gi'aves! ... ' 

Flowers are, in the volume of nature, what the expression ** Qt)d is love" is in the volume 
of revelation . . . What a dreary desolate place would be a world mthout a flower ! It , 

would be a face without a smile — a feast without a welcome . . . Are not flowers the 
stars of the earth, and are not flowers the stars of heaven? One cannot look closely at I 

the structm-e of a flower without loving it. They are emblems and manifestations of ; 

God's love to the creation, and they are the means and ministrations of man's love to • 

his fellow-creatures ; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful and the ^ 

good . . . The very inutility of flowers is their excellence and great beauty; for they lead 
us to thoughts of generosity and moral beanty, detached from and superior to all selfish- 
ness ; so that they are pretty lessons in nature's book of instruction, teaching man that 
he liveth not by bread or from bread alone, but that he hath another than an animal 
life. 

Stbikikq Cuttings of Stove and Gbeenhouse Plants in Burnt Clay. — 
Three years ago I was advised to try this kind of material; and having done so with the 
greatest success, I can most confidently recommend it to the readers of your Magazine. \ 

My collection comprises nearly all the best of stove and greenhouse plants. Burnt clay I 

possesses the property of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere, which affords a con- ^ 

stant and regular stimulus to the cuttings, and enables them very quickly to send out I 

the radical fibres. I strike a great number of the cuttings from single eyes ; that is, cut | 

it through horizontally close under the bud, leave the leaf entire, and cut off the shoot | 

about an inch above the bud. I plunge the pots one-third deep in a slight tan-bed. I | 

do not lose five in a hundred cuttings so treated. — A London Nurseiyman^s Plant ) 

Projpagator, 

On the "WiBE-woRM. — ^Having seen many inquiries respecting the manner in which 
the wire-worm might be destroyed, induces me to send you my method of treatment for 
their destruction. For nearly two or three seasons I had nearly all my Dahlia plants 
destroyed by those destructive pests, the wire-wonn. After having tried various experi- 
ments, that of burnt earth succeeded entirely to my satisfaction, not having a plant the 
following season injured. Thinking this might prove beneficial to numbers of your 
readers, if you think it worth insertion it is at your service. The burnt earth may be 
made by burning the refuse of the garden in dry weather. — A Florist, 

EuPHOKBiA SPLENDENS. — If we take a retrospect of the plants that have been intro- 
duced into the stoves of Great Britain within the last few years, not one has preference to 
the Suphorbia splendens: the length of time the floral involucre continues expanded, and 
the elegant growth of the plant, if properly managed, give it a decided pre-eminence 
among stove plants. Cultivation, — Mix equal quantities of loam, peat, and rotten cow- }[ 

dung with a little sand. If cow- dung cannot be got, any very rotten manure will do. 
Cuttings will strike very freely in sand. After they are struck, pot them off into sixty 
pots, and shift them regularly as the pots become full of roots. It is very necessary to 
stop the terminal stoots frequently, otherwise the plant will grow very deformed, or, as \ 

gardenei-8 term it, be long-legged. When the pot is full of roots, the plant will flower, ! 

even if it be very small ; so it must be observed, that if cultivators desire to have large 
plants, they must shift them frequently until they wish them to show their involucre. ; 

— A Subscriber. 

On blooming Aqapanthus uicbbllatus. — ^I have most snccessfnlly cultivated the ^ 
Affopanthus umbellatxis, both blue and white flowered, for some years, by the following 
treatment: — I put my plants under the stage in the greenhouse during the winter 
months, or a dry shed wUl serve as well. I give them no water while in this state. I 
take them out in the beginning of April, and part them to one stem, then place them 
in 16-sized pots (or pots one foot in diameter), using any vegetable mould, with one 

?art sand. They are then watered to settle the mould, and placed in a warm situation, 
water them twice a day in the summer months, but do not stand them in water. 
I have heads of flowers as large as the finest common Hydrangea. After they have J 

done flowering, the old stdhis are cut down, and placed in a cold, shady spot till 
November, when they are moved to their winter quarters. They wUl also succeed if 
turned out into a bed of rich mould, and plentifully watered. 
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On the Growth of Plants, btc. — When plants advance but little in their growth, 
and assume a very dark or blue-green colour, it shows a want of water, or an obstruc- 
tion to the action of the capillary attraction ; and when a plant is of a light green 
colour, and is diminutive and puny in its growth, and there is evidently no want of 
water, it shows a want of carbonaceous matter, or a general deficiency of nutriment. 
If plants and trees grow very luxuriantly in branches, forming large leaves, and pro- 
ducing little fruit, it shows that there is a luxuriant supply of hydro-carbonate, or an 
excess of carbonaceous matter, lying at a great depth from the sur&ce, and a want ot 
oxygen ; when the leaves and branches are deformed and distorted by blisters and 
blotches, and by irregular contractions and contortions of the stalks, fibres, veins, or 
ribs of the leaves, or when tumours break out on the leaves and shoots, it shows that 
an excess of putrescent carbonaceous -matter containing nitrogen surrounds the roots. — 
Haytoard on Horticulture* 

On Verbena Seed. — Last autumn I saved a quantity of Verbena seed collected 
from a bed containing twenty of the best kinds. I nave sown it in a bed with other 
annuals, but not one has come up. Tor the future, when and how tun I to sow and 
afterwards treat the plants — also, will they bloom the ensuing summer ? — Emily, July 3. 
[Sow the seeds in pots, in March, on a fine and smooth surface of good loam, and 
after pressing the seeds to the soil, just cover them with some findy sifted, and place 
the pots in a cucumber frame at work. When the plants are large enough, transplant 
them, several into a small pot. After they have struck root, again remove them to 
where more air can be given, and so to inure them to the climate, that by the middle of 
May they may be fit to plant in the open garden, where they will bloom by the end of 
June or early in July, unless some casualty prevent. — Editor.'] 

Mildew of Plamts. — I shall feel grateful if you will insert the following remarks 
on preventing mildews from attacking plants. I have, like others, made ineffectual 
attempts with sulphur and other substances to oppose the destructive fungus of the 
vine, and those of other plants, for all cultivated plants are subject to disease, and have 
their peculiar mildews. Seven years ago I wrote to the Times, saying that the sun. is 
the cause of these diseases, and I say the same now. I have found from several years' 
experience, that by taking care to shade my cucumbers on the first Myht day after 
several days of dull weather^ I prevented the development of mildew. Similar ex- 
periments with vines had the same result ; while, where the shade was off the glass, the 
plants beneath were mildewed. In support of this I may mention a large grape-growing 
establishment at Vauxhall, in the midst of soot and dirt. In this place not the least 
appearance of mUdew has been seen through the years of the disease, for the glass has 
always been covered with soot and dirt, which has protected the plants from sudden 
outbreaks of sunshine. I have tried three remedies against mildews; shading the 
grapc'house with canvas, and avoiding all cold draughts ; covering the pits and frames with 
mats ; and last and easiest, simply wetting the glass, and dusting over the lights with dry 
mould. I am thoroughly convinced that partial shading in any way is the most effec- 
tual prevention against mildews in plants. It gives the overgorged leaves time to 
evaporate and elaborate the sap, and secures the breathing pores from being injured by 
a sudden and abundant transpiration, when the sun comes out brightly after a con- 
tinuance of cool and sunless days. I have proved two years, where vines were allowed 
to fall down within a few inches of the ground no mildew came upon either the leaf or 
the fruit. This, again, is proof positive of the shading process. If this plan could be 
carried out in the wine countries, I am convinced the mildew would soon disappear. 
'Barnes CuthUl, Camberwell, 

Luculia Oratissiha. — As there are many persons who have not the means at 
command to grow this magnificent flowering phmt in a conservatory, etc., I beg to remark 
that by the following attention I grow it admirably in a pot. I find it is a point 
specially to be attended to, not to stimulate it to grow in spring and the early part of. 
summer, as it is not naturally inclined to do. I keep my plants in the greenhouse till 
about the middle of June, then plant them out, balls entire, in the open border, in a 
situation that is warm, but shaded from mid-day sun. I take them up again, 
keeping all the small fibrous roots I can uninjured, the first week in September, putting 
them into additional sized pots, and place them in a vinery and plant-stove of moderate 
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temperature ; titer gnw itrongty nnd loou produce heads for blooming, wkich display 
their betuity sad fngnnce tlirougli outiunD nod wiuter. — Smtx, Middlanx. 

On the Maonolia.— I have two Magnolia plants of grandjfiora, irhicli have been 
in my passeuion fourteen jears, bnt nhicb have not bloomed. Four years b*cl[ 1 
remored them in order to iaduce them to flower : but oltlioiigh they groir well aince, 
there ia no aigas of m; object being realized. If sonic reader of the Cabitut would 
faTour me nilh paiticulan to adopt eo ai to obtain r hloom, I shonid etteem it a great 
Idndnesa. Tber are trained on an eastern aspect of my houae, and are twenty feet 
high. — J. Smith, tta. 

Oh IBE AFPLICATION Of CiCAECOAL IN TUB SOIL IN WHICH FELABQOinUMa 

ABE QKOWiHa. — Id the early part of last spring I uw an article in Che Cabinet recom- 
meudiog bits of charcoal to bo mixed in compoat uied in pot culture of plant*. 
Haring a quantity of yonng Pelargoniums to pot, I adopted the plan by apruklii^ 
about one-eighth with the rich turfy loam aud vegetable soil, and, baring a free 
drainage, notbiog can eiceed the deep green beauty and vigour of the planta at this 
time. — An Aaalear. 

On Plants AmcriD with Miuiew.— Id a former number of the Caiintt I 
obwrved a correspondent stated that during several previous months a qoantity of 
bis Pelargoniums and other plants bad suffered from mildew, although the house was 
not a cold or damp one. I was similarly cireumalanced:, and being advised to waCei- 
them at the roots once a week with nitre dissolved in water, in the proportion of a 
quarter of an ounce to a quart of water, I did so through the remainder of last autumn, 
and now have not a vestige of the mildew. — S. B. Beantl. 

On VnnBKyi Seed — Last Butumn 1 saved a quantity of Verbena seed, collected 
from a bed contnining twenty of the best Idnda. When and how am I to aow and after- 
wards treat the plants ? also, will they bloom the ensuing summer ^^-Jwaut. 

[Sow the Becds in pots in March, on a fine aud smooth surface of good loam, and 
after preasing the seeds lo the soil, just cover them with some finely aSted, and place 
the pots in a cucumber (raiue at work. 'When the plants are large enough, transplut 
them, several iuia n small pot. After they have struck root, sewu remove them to 
where more cir can be given, and so to inure them to the climate, that by the middle of 
May they may be St to plant in the o|>en garden, where they wiU bloom by the end of 
June or early in Jnly, unless some casiulty prevent. — Sdilar.'} 
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FlOiteb Gabsen. — AnnuaU sown in autumn must be kept fr«e from blien leavea or 
other litter, or will rot ; and towards the end of the month, if fine, sow a t^w more 
either in small pots kept in a cool frame, or saw in the open gronnd in patches, eovering 
deeper thau done in spring. Bulbs, protect bedsof, for if tlie embryo ffowers or leaves, 
even within the ground, be afhcted by frost, their blossoms will be defective. Flower- 
beds must have an addition of ODC-third of fresh loam, with some leaf -mould, or well- 
rotted manure ; this will induce the plants to bloom more profiiaely. The npper part 
of the bed, in which robust-grawiug plants are to be, should always be richest, to en- 
courage the plants to grow rapidly at first, and the bottom portion bdng poor, when the 
roota push into it, the growth of foliage will be checked, and the bloom will produce a 
liner display. Dahlias, to propagate early, put the roots into pots or beds, where bottom 
heat can be given immediately ; tbe plants will be strong by the end of April. Bladio- 
luaes,— such as Gaadaveiuil, FiittacintiM, and their varieties ; plant a few to succeed 
tbe autumn-planted, and do so in f ebmary, Hareh, and April, and a bloom till Novem- 
ber will be hod. ViaVa and Pansies : smidi sticks should be pricked among the ahootp, 
to prevent the wind twisting the plant off. Let t^ soil he pressed closely round the 
main ^tem. A low hedge of fir or yew broneiiM pricked in at the edge of the bed will 
check strong winds. Those in pota give plenty of ax, Hsrea and rabbits are enemies 
to Pinks and Carnations ; if a good sprinkling of soot over the foliage be applied, the 
plants may be saved. Canutioni, Aariculaa, etc., in pots, mnst have ah dry air allowed. 
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and save them from frost and excess of water. The like attention mnst he paid to all 
tender or half-hardy plants, in pots or frames ; gnard against wet, and remove decayed 
leaves. Throw oat the soil where the Ranunculus and Anemone bed is to be, half 
a yard deep, so that it may be sweetened prior to putting in the compost in 
February. Lobelias, the tall section, must be kept from frost, and nearly dry.^ Roses 
and Hollyhocks plant as soon as possible. Auricida and Polyanthus seed sow in pots, 
and place them in a cool frame. Shrubs : layers of most kinds may now be made, and 
cuttings of Privet, also all deciduous shrubs, may be put in ; they will succeed well 
if put in firmly, and each cutting be cut off close below a bud. Prune Roses, protect the 
heads of tender ones, and if they have their heads washed over with soot and lime 
liquid, it wiU kill moss and insects, and promote the health of the plants. Tnhps, 
Hyacinths, etc. : be careful to hayc the soil closed well around the leaves of such as 
appear ; mild weather will cause some to rise early ; protect from frost, but remove the 
covering at all proper times. Box : edgings of it should always be made early in 
autumn, but if required now may be done. Verbenas : give all dry air, and have the 
soil barely moist ; to propagate early, place some in moderate warmth ; guard against 
green fly and mildew. If any tender plants be frozen, sprinkle them overhead with 
cold water, and place them in a cool shed from frost, but where they will be gradually 
thawed. 

Gbeenhouse. — Except in very foggy weather, give all the air possible, especially 
where there are Heaths, Epacris, Azaleas, and New Holland plants in general, that are 
not required to bloom early ; also water the plants in the morning that the damp may be 
dried up soon ; apply a little fire-heat occasionally to dry the house, often stir the 
surface-soil in pots. Take off all decayed leaves ; cleanliness is essential to have the 
plants in health. Tropseolums : the tricolorttm and other tuberous-rooted mnst now be 
potted, in order to bloom well the coming season. Fuchsias : prune in, and repot the 
large plants required to bloom early ; plants now put into higher temperature Avill soon 
push shoots, and furnish a supply for striking, to form the new plants for 1856. TrO' 
pcBohim Lohbianum^ Hookerianum^ and Triomphede (rant?, are fine blooming omamen*s 
now. Camellias : the soil must be regularly moist, or the flower* buds will drop ; give 
manure-water once or twice a week ; thin the flower-buds, if now crowded. Cineranas : 
watch for the enemy — green fly ; fumigate immediately one is seen ; repot such as 
require it ; also pot off Alstroemerias, Irlas, and Oxalis, loith any other greenhouse 
bulbous-rooted plants, by the middle of the month. Sow seeds of tender annuals 
required to ornament the greenhouse early in summer. Pelargoniums: spread the 
branches, to form the plant regularly in every part by duly tying them outwards, draw- 
ing some down, to form it bushy to the rim of the pot. Pumigate the greenhouse stock 
of plants. Azaleas : place the plants of any it is desirable to increase in extra warmth, 
to induce an early growth, as cuttings strike much the best early in spring, rooting 
freely in silver sand and gentle bottom heat ; the half-ripened new shoots are the 
best. 

Forcing Stove, Frame, etc. — Achimenes : place some of them in heat, to bloom 
early. Give one good watering at first> and then just keep the soil moist till the plants 
are about an inch long ; then pot singly, or a plant or two more in each pot. Also 
some Gloxinias and Gesnerias, for early bloom ; do not put them where they will have a 
strong bottom heat, for if thek vegetation be hastened too rapidly, they will be likely to 
be destroyed. Sow seed of stove plants, hard-shelled ones steep in water heated to 
180 degrees ; let them remain till the water is cool, then sow. The following plants 
are excellent for winter blooming, and force well : Scarlet Geraniums, Eranthemums, 
Justicias, Aphelandra, Foinsettia pulcherrimoy Achimenes pictaf OoroniUas, Ribes, 
Lily of the Valley, Violets, Cytisus, Cinerarias, Gesneria xebrina, Roses, Persian 
Lilacs, Chinese Primroses, Azaleas, AcaciaS) Sericographus, Pinks, Tree Carnations, 
Cactus, and Bulbous tribes. Succulents must have but little water. Sow seeds of 
Cockscomb, Balsam, Globe Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, Brachycomn, and Chinese Prim- 
rose, about the middle of the month, for early bloom. Also, repot Amaryllis, Spre- 
keliaa, etc. Cuttings of bedding plants may be put in, and if the old plants have not a 
supply, place some in higher heat to push them, such as Fuchsias, Salviss, Heliotropes, 
Cupheas, etc. Bouvardias increase best by cutting the roots into bits an inch long, and 
cover them half an ijuch with silver sand. 
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Golden Nttmbcr 14 

Epact 28 

Solar Cycle 17 



Bominieal 1>tten F B 

Homan Indirtion 14 

Julian Period 0669 



ECLIPSES. 

Durfaif thif jear there will be four EclipteH, riz. — 

Apnl 5th. — A Toted Eelip$9qfth9 Sun, inTisihle here. 
Beginsat 8h. 4<m. 648. a.m., in long. 44° 3ii' E., and 
lat. 68° 61' S. Central Eclipse at noon, in long. 101° 
28' E., and lat. 67° 5:^' S. i ending at 7h. 8m. 48s. a.m., 
in lat. 2° «2' S., nnd long. 146° 17' E. Visible in Au». 
tralia, New Zealand, Java, Borneo, etc. 

April 20th.— ^ Partial Ecliptp qfih9 Moon^ invisible 
here. First contact with earth's Bhaduw, 7b. Stm. Cs. 
A.m. ; ecliptic opposition and middle of Eclipse* at l^h. 
13m. 36s. a.m. ; last contact with shadow, lOh. 88ni. 41s. 
a.m. Magnitude of Eclipse (Moon's diameter being 1) 
0-706. Visible to America, the West Indies, Panama, 
Sandwich Islands, etc. 

Sept. 2Uth.--.'l;i Annular EcUpte of tha Suh^ a]«o in* 
risible at Greenwich. Eeliptio coniunction at 3h. 47m. 
428. a.m. This Eclipse will be visible m the I^orthem 
regions, throughout Siberia and the North of Russia, 
Nova Zembla, Spitsbergen, and Behrinu's v traits. 

Oct. 18tb. — A FartuU Eclipse of the Moon, visible in 
this country. First contact with earth's shadow, 9h. 
21m. 08. p^n. ; eeliptio opposition at lOh. 69m. pjn. ; 
last contact %t 121i. 27m. M. p.m ; Eclipse central in 
long. 1^° E. The Moop will south at Greenwich shortly 
after toe middle of tbe Eclipse, which will be visible to 
nearly the whole of Europe. Magnitude of the 
Eclipte, '994 (nearly total) . 



THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR. 

Bpring Quarter begina March 20, 9h. 60m. a.m. 
Summer „ „ June 21, 6h. 37m. a.m. 
Autumn „ *• Sept. 22, 8h. 6.1m. p.m. 
Winter „ „ Dec. 21, sh. 89m. p.m. 
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Epiphany Jan. 6 

Septitageidma Sunday ,, 3u 

Martyrdom of King Charles I , 30 

(^tUnquaguima — Shrove Sunday >Feb. 3 

Aeh Wedneiday „ u 

Quadragetima — Hrut Swnday in Lent , 10 

St. Dand March 1 

16 
17 
21 
23 
26 
80 
23 
27 
1 
11 
18 
22 
24 
29 
20 
21 
24 
2fi 



Falm Sunday 

St. Patrick 

Good Friday 

EASTER SUNDAY .... 
Annunciation — Lady Day 

Low Sunday „ 

St. George April 

BuffoHon Sunday „ 

Aw0n»ion Day—Holy Thumday May 

Pentecost^ Jrhit Smiday , 

Trinity Sunday 

Corpu* Ckrieti 

Birth of Queen Victoria 

Restot atioB of King Charles II 

AcoesH on of Queen Victoria June 

Froc!a nation , 

St. Jotm the Baptist— Midsummer Day „ 

Birth of Prince Albert Aug. 

St. Mi ihael— Miohaelmaa Day Bm^, 19 

Gnnoowder Plot ^t^, 1^ 

Bir&ofPrinoeofWalM.v „ e 

Ftru Swnduff <w 4^l9tft U S\. Andrew „ au 

St. Thomas Deo, tl 

CM«*n»aa Pay ,....^ ,, gg 



It 



tt 
t» 
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LAW TERMS, IS66. 

miMy B«giiit Jan. U 

Easter „ April 15 

Trinity „ M!ay 22 

Michaelmas , Nor. 2 



Jbidi Jaa.81 
May S 

Jane 12 
Not. 85 



M 



fi 



UNIVERSITY TERMS, 1866. 



Lent 

Easter 

Trinity 

Michaelmas. 



OXTOSP. 

.Begins Jan. 14 Ends March 15 

April 3 „ May 10 

JolyS 
.... „ Dec. 17 



»* 



tt 



May 14. 

„ Oct. 10 

The Act, July 1. 



Leut 

Faster 

Michaelmas 



CAMBRipGE. 

Begins Jan. 13 Ends March 14 

„ April 2 „ Julv4 

„ Oct. 10 „ Dec. 1'5 

The Commencement, July 1. 



ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

May 24, 1819... Queen Victoria 37 

Aug. 26, 1819... Prince Albert 37 

Nov. 21, 1840... Princess Royal 16 

Nov. 9, 184l...Prinoe of Wales 15 

Apri) S6, 184a...Pifneeis AUee Maud M^.s 13 

Ang. S, 1844.. .Prince Affired Emett Albert Vi 

May 25| 1 846... Princess UeleaaAiigaitaVktoria.... 10 

Mar. 18, 1848... Princess Louisa CaroHne Alberta 8 

May 1 , 1860. . .Prince Arthnr Patrick Albert 6 

April 7, 1853.. .Prince Leopold George AUiert S 

May 27, 1819... Geo. Fred. KingofUaooTer 37 

Mar. 26, 1 81 9. . .Geo. Wm. Fred.Ch.Dk.of Cambridge 37 

July 19, 1822...Grand Duchess of MecUenbnrgh 34 

Not. 27, 1633...Prinoess Mary of Cambridge 23 

April 26, 1776...PrincessMary,Dnohes8of GloncesterSO 

Aug. 17, 1786...VictoriaDuc'he8sofKent 70 

July 26, 1797... Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge 59 



HOLIDAYS KEPT AT 

stamp Office. ! 

Marok 21— Good Friday 
May 24— Queen'sBirthday 
— 29 — Restoration of 
King Charles II. 
June 28— Coronation 
Dec. 26 — Christmas Day 

India Souee, Tranefer 
Office and Exeheqtier Office 

March 21— Good Friday 
Deo. 25 — Chridtmas Day 



PUBLIC OFFICES. 

Bank Iff Engiamd, 

March 21— Good Friday 
Deo. 26— Christmas Day 
And in the Transfer Offices 
May 1 & Not. 1 in addition 

Outtom JSouee dnd Sxdse 
Office. 

March Si— Good Friday 
May 24— Queen'sBirthdsj 
June 28 — Coronation 
Dec. 26— Christmas Dav 



TRANSFER DAYS, DIVIDENDS DUE, &c. 

Divds. due. Transfer Days. 

BANK STOCK Ap. 6, Oct. 10"^ 

8 per Cent. Consols Jan.6, July 6 

3 per Cent. Reduced Ap, 6, Oct. 10 Tuesday, 

3 per Cent. 1726 Jan.6, July 6 VWed. Than. 

New 3 per Cents Ap. 6, Oct. 10 | k Friday. 

New 6 per Ct. Annuities . . .Jan.6, July 6 I 

Long Annuities Ap. 6, Oct. loj 

EAST INDIA STOCK... Jan. 6, July 6...Tu.Th.&Sst. 

Interest on Indian Bonds... Ap. 1, Oct. 1. 

Lifa A ni>nit>es transferred between Jan. 6 > Payable 

4 Affil 4, or between July 6 and Oct. 9i Jaa.^ July $ 
— ^— — — between April6) . » ^^ lii 

&J,iay4,Qjbftw0^Oct. 10 and Jan. 4; -^P-*^*"^^^ 

These Divideiids are payable «iiree dayi later thsa 
tbe abore dates. ^ / -^ 



AUB COKYAVION TO tUM pLOftlOUltttn Oi^Iitlf . 
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laimarg. 



MOON*S QITARTERS. 

7 — ^NewMoon 81i. ITm. p.m- 

14— First Quarter 8h. 42m. P.M. 

22— Full Moon ,..8h. 29in. a.m. 

80— Last Quarter 8h. 85m. a.m. 



20— Sun enters AQUAanrs/ 7h. 24m. 
10— Moon in Perig^, 81i. A.M. 
26— Moon in Apogee, 8h. a.m. 
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AirvivxKSiBixs AKD Fbstxtals. 



CirettmeUion 

8i, Macarius 

Layater died, 1801 

Roger Ascham died, 156S 

Mercury trine Uranus 

EPlPHAinr. TweJJth Day 

Plough Monday 

St, Lucian 

Sun paraUel Saturn 

LinnsBUB died, 1778 

Hilary Term begins 

Moon souths, 4b. 24m. 68. P.M. 

FiEST SiJND. AP Epiphany. Camh. 

Oxford Term begins ^Term begins 

Sirius rises, 6h. 22 tn. P.M. 

Sun parallel Mercury 

B. Franklin born, 1706 

Old Twelfth Day 

Bun parallel Yenus 

Bkptuaqesima Sunday 

l$t. Agnes 

St. Vincent 

WiUiam Pitt died, 1805 

Day-break, 5h. 54m. 

Conversion of St. JPaul 

St. Polycarp 

Sexagebima Sttitday 

Peter the Great died, 1725 

Saturn souths, 9h. Om. p.m. 

Moon souths, 5h. 48m. a.m. 

Hilary Term ends 
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Age. 



88 2 
37 6 
86 9 
86 4 
86 2 
35 8 
35 6 
35 5 



7 24 

8 54 

10 20 

11 44 
morn. 

1 8 

2 82 
8 55 

5 15 

6 27 
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ASTEO-METEOEOLOGICAL PEEDICTIOJI^S. 

The planetary positions foreshow a very severe winterly month, with extensive falls 
of snow. 1st, The year opens with wind and rain — 2nd, Finer, and more moderate — 
Srd, Small rain— 4th, Showers, windy — 5th, Changeable, gales — 6th, Fog or rain — 7th, 
Kain — 8th Temperature going down, chiefly fine— -9th, Cold and winterly, snow or fog 
— 10th, Downfall, light wind— llth. Finer — 12th, Reasonable— 13th, High wind, rain 
or snow — 14th, Finer— 15th, Cold, windy — 16th, Wind eontiuues— l7th, Seasonable — 
l^h^ Dull, some rain—lSth, Dull, much Snow or rain — -iOth, Small rain or fog — 2l8t, 
ClbildT'^2!2n^, to 24th, High wind, occasional showers of rain or sleet--::25th Dull 
"^ttndcloudj^, witli fine intefvaU— -26t;h, Snow storms jprevail, or ext^usiv^ fog—Tth, 
Windy, more downML~28th, A change, finer — ^29th, Temperaturef fallfi, fi^nOw-^sOCE, 
Fair-— dlst, Cloudy for snow or ^eet, wind. 



Thb Gabdsner'a and Natitralist's Almanack, 



Jfetaarg. 



MOON'S QUARTERS. 

6— New Moon lOh. 85in. a.x. 

13— First Quarter 2h. 12m. a.m. 

20— Full Moon 9h. 40m. p.m. 

29— Last Quarter Ih. 41m. a.k. 



19— Sun enters PisoES, 9h. 59m. A.3f. 
7 — Moon in Perigee, Ih. p.ic. 
22 — Moon in Apogee, 7h. F.x. 
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ASTNITSBSASIBS A.VD FBSTIVALS. 



Pheasaut-sbooting ends 
Purification, Candlemas 
Shboyb Sunday 
Blair died, 1746 
Shrove Tuesday 

Ash Wediiesdatf [p.h 

Moon conjunction Jupiter, 9b. 40m 
Mary Queen of Scots bhd., 1587 
Sun trine Mars 

FiBST SCFNDAY IN LeNT 

Washington bom, 1723 

Cambridge Term dimdet 

Umber Week 

Si. Valentine, Old Cand. Daif, 

Yenus trine Uranus 

Cardinal Bellay died, 1560 

Second Sunday in Lent 

Charles Lamb (poet) bom, 1775 

Copernicus bom, 1473 

David Garrick born, 1716 

St. rerda 

Sun parallel Mercury 

Day lOh. 24m. long 

Thcbd Sunday in Lent 

Sir Christopher Wien died, 1723 

Twilight ends 7h. 23m. 

Hare-hunting ends 

Montaigne bom, 1533 

St. Oswald 
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48s 
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52 s 
35 r 
55 s 
32 r 
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68 
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10 8 
17 r 
Us 
13 r 
17 s 

9r 
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5r 
25 s 
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85 s 
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6a23 
7 56 
9 25 

10 52 
morn. 
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6 44 
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7 13 

8 22 

9 33 

10 43 

11 56 
morn. 

1 14 

2 30 
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m, 9. 
13 52 

13 59 

14 3 
14 11 
14 16 
14 22 
14 26 
14 29 
14 81 
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14 32 
14 31 
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14 28 
14 25 
14 21 
14 16 
14 10 
14 5 
13 59 
13 51 
13 42 
13 34 
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13 4 
12 56 
12 43 
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ASTEO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

A month in which much downfall may be expected ; damp prevails. Finest days 
about the 7th, 8th, and 9th. Tides high on the 6th. 1st and 2nd, Dull and cold, 
with small rain or sleet— 3rd, Temperature low, some downfall— 4tli, Finer, some 
wind— 6th, Cloudy, light wind— 6th, Cold and frosty— 7th, Temperature going up, 
chiefly fine, some wind— 8th and 9th, Fine and mild— 10th, Temperature falls again— 
11th, Cold and cloudy— 12th, Downfall, fog, yery cold— 13th, Cold and dull— 14th, 
Showers, changeable— 15th, Fog prevails— 16th, Chiefly fine, wind— 17th, High wind, 
downfall— 18th, Dull— 19th, Cloudy for ram— 20th, Smallrainor fog— 21st, Some rain 
—22nd, Stormy, winterly weather, with rain or sleet— 23rd, Cold, and dull— 24th, 
Finer— 25th, Dull, small rain— 26th, Temperature rises, light wind— 27th. Chiefly fine 
—28th, Showers— 29th, Fine, wind. ^ 





AND Companion to thr Floricultubal Cabinet. 
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MOON'S QUABTBR^. 








6- 


-New Moon 8h. 30m. p.m. 


20— Sun enters Abies, 9b. 49m. 


A.M. 


13- 


-First Quarter 2h. 36m. P.M. 


7 — Moon in Perigee, Ih, 


1 A.M. 




21- 


-Full Moon 4h. 4m. p.m. 


20— Moon in Apogee, 8h. 


. P.M. 




29— Last Quarter 2h. 31m. p.m. 
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ASTRO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTION 


S. 
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cold and wet month, but fine and warm on the otli, 6th, and 
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MOON'S QUABTBHS. 

5— New Moon 6h. 58m. a.m. 

12— Fint Quarter 4h. 62m. a.m. 

20— Full Moon 9h. 14m. A.M. 

27— Last Quarter llh. 2em. p.m. 



19— Sun enters TArRts, 9K. 55m. t.M. 
4 — Moon in Perigee, Oh. p.m. 
17 — Moon in Apogee, 3h. a.m. 
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All Foots Day 

Oxford Sc Cambridge Terms begin 

Bishop Heber died, 1826 

SL Ambrose 

Sun eclipsed, invisible 

Second Sundat apteb Eastee 

Sir Francis Chantrey born, 1781 

J. C. Loudon born, 1783 

Lord Bacon died, 1626 

Venus conjunction Jupiter 

George Canning born, 1770 

Moon souths, 7h. 37m. p.m. 

Thiud Sunday afiee Eastkk 

Mercury parallel Jupiter 

Uaster Term begins 

James Bruce died, 1791 

i)ay-break, 3h. 49ra. 

Jupiter square Saturn 

St. Alphage 

FoTiETHt Sunday aftee Eabtek 

t)avid Mallet (poet) died, 1765 

Fielding born, 1707 

8t George* Shakespeare b. 1564 

Mercury sets, 7h. 9m. p.m. 

SL Mark. Cowper died, 1800 

Sun conjunction Mercury 

Rogation Sunday 

Day increased 6h. 50m. 

Mercury somi-square Saturn 

Moon conjunction Jupiter 
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ASTBO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

A windy and unsettled month, especially about the 3rd, 18th, and 2Cf h days. 1st, 
Chiefly fine— 2nd, Showers of hail or rain, warm— 3rd, Stormy, probably thunder 
showers — 4th, Wind and rain — 5th, Cloudy, rain at the eclipse — 6th and 7th, Showers 
— 8th Cool, windy — 9th, Seasonable— 10th, Small rain, fiae intervals — 11th and 12th, 
Fine— 13tb, Showers, wind — 14th, Finer, warm — 15th, Temperature falls, wet — 16tb, 
Dull,, light wind— 17th, Chiefly fine— 18th, Stormy air, rain— 19th, Showers— 2pth, 
Small rain — 2l8t, Windy, threatening — :22nd. Chiefly fine— 23rd, Fine and pleasant — 
24t.h, Seasonable— 25th, AVarm— 26th and 27th, Windy, showers— 28th, Cloudy— 
29th, Windy— 30th, Fine. 
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11— Firs 
19— Piill 
27— Last 


iOON'S QUAKTJKKS. 

; Mooa 5^1i. 42m. p.m. 


20— Sun enters Gbmini, lOh. 2m. p.m. 
2 — Moon in Perigee, 7h. P.M. 
14 — Moon in Apogee, 6h. P.M. 
80 — Moon in Perigee, Oh. P.M. 
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Thomas Moore born, 1780 
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ASTEO-MJ^TEOROLOGICAI^ PREDICTIONS. 

ur^b week will be very fine, with high temperature. Ist, ploud;^, s 
3rd, Kain and win^^ 4th and 5th, Fine and warm — 6th, Wind 
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MOON'S QUARTERS. 

2 — New Moon llh. 40m. p.m. 

10— First Quarter Ih. 50m. p.m. 

18— Full Moon llh. 52m. a.m. 

25— Last Quarter lOh. I7m. a.m. 



21 — Sun enters Cahceb, 6h. 87m. 
11 — Moon in Apogee, Ok. p.m. 
25 — Moon in Perigee, 7h. A.M. 
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Annivxbsabiss and Festivals. 



Second Sunday after Trinity 

Night 7h. 48m, loDg 

William Harvey died, 1657 

Moon conjunction Saturn 

George Loddiges died, 1846 

Sun parallel Saturn 

Venus sextile Jupiter 

Thibd Sunday atter Trinity 

William Lilly died, 1681 

Saturn set?, 9h. Im. p.m. 

St. Barnabas 

Trinity Term ends 

Madame D'Arblay born, 1752 

Thomas Pennant bom, 1726 

Fourth Sunday after Trinity 

Moon souths, lOh. 37m. p.m. 

St, Alban.* John Wesley b. 1703 

Venus parallel Saturn 

Paical born, 1623 

Accession of Queen Victoria 

Sun comunction Mercury 

Fipth Sunday apteb Trinity 

Mark Akenside (poet) died, 1770 

St. John Baptist. Midsummer Day 

Sun conjunction Saturn 

Saturn souths, noon 

Moon souths, 7h. 30m. a.m. 

Queen Victoria crowned 

Sixth Sunday apter Trinity 

Sun semisqnare Uranus 
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ASTEO-METEOEOLOGICAL PEEDICTIONS. 

Somewhat below the average temperature, until the end. 1st, Cloudy — 2nd and 3rd, 
Fine — 4th, Showers, dull — 5th, Cloudy — 6th, Cooler, rain — 7th, Fine, some wind — 8th, 
Showers, wind— 9th, Small rain—lOth and 11th, Chiefly fine--12th, Showers— 18th, 
Cooler, cloudy — 14th, Fine— 15th, Cloudy— 16th, Light wind, fine— I7th, Bain; wind 
—18th, Showers, dull— -19tli, Fine— 20th, Threatening— 2l8t, Windy, cloudy^for rain— 
22nd, Changeable, cooler — 23rd, Chiefly fine — 24th and 25th, Rain or hail, thunder- 
storms preyail— 26th, Showers— 27tb and 28th, Finer— 29th, Heat, very fine— 80th, 
Cooler, cloudy. 
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MOON'S QUARTERS. 

2— New Moon 9h. 30m. A.K. 

10— Firsl Quarter ....7h. 22m. A.M. 

17— Full Moon 9li. 30m. P.M. 

24— Last Quarter 8h. Im. P.M. 

31— New Moon 9h. 8m. P.M. 
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22 — Sun enters Leo, 5h. 35m. P.M. 
9— Moon in Apogee, 6h. a.m, 
21 — Moon in Perigee, 6h. A.M. 



AVKZYRBBABIXS UTD FsSTITlIiS. 



Yenus conjunction Saturn 

Vit. Blessed Virgin Mary 

Dog-days begin 

Transfi^uraium of St, Martin 

Oxford Term ends 

Seventh Sunday apteb Trinity 

Thomas d Beeket assassinaiedflVJO 

Moon square Mercury 

Edmund Burke died, 1797 

John Calvin bom, 1509 

Moon souths, 6h. 53m. P.M. 

Erasmus died, 1536 

Eighth Sunday aftbb Tbikity 

Yeuus parallel Saturn 

St. SwitMn 

Sun sextile Uranus 

Dr. Isaac Watts bom, 1674 

Mercurj conjunction Saturn 

Day 16h. 10m. long 

Ninth Sunday apteb Tbikity 

Moon souths, 3h. Im. A M. 

St. Mary Magdalene 

Moon conjunction Jupiter 

John Dyer (poet) died, 1758 

St, James 

St, Ann, Dr. Doddridge b. 1702 

Tenth Sunday apteb Tbinity 

Moon conjunction Saturn 

Wilberforce died, 1833 

Mars souths, 5h. 15m. P.M. 

Moon conjunction Mercury 
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ASTKO-METEOEOLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

Expect an excess of rain this month, with heavy thunder-storms about the middle. 
1st, Small rain, dull — 2nd, Cloudy — 3rd, Chiefly fine, light wind — 4th, Fine and warm 
— 6th, Cooler, cloudy, showers — 6th, Rain, cool — 7th to llth, Fine and seasonable 
Tveather — 12th, Hot, thunder-storms prevail — 13th, Seasonable — 14th, Changeable, 
some rain — 15th, Cloudy — 16th, Cooler, wind— 17th, Showers, cloudy — 18th, Rain 
and wind — 19th, Showers— 20th, Bashing rains— 21st to 24th, Finer — 25th, Cloudy^ 
light wind— 26th, Chiefly fine— 27th and 28th, Fine--29th, Cooler— 30th, Light wind— 
Slat, Cool and cloudy, showers. 
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MOON'S QUARTEES. 

9— First Quarter Ob. 22in. A.M. 

16— Full Moon 5h. 55m. a.m. 

22-;La8t Quarter 9h. 7m. P.M. 

30— New Moon llh. 14m. A.M. 



22— Sun enters Yibgo, 12h. p.m. 
6 — Moon in Apogee, Oh. a^m. 
18 — Moon in Perigee, lb. A.X. 
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AiririTBSBJlBIXB AVD FXSTITALS. 



Lammas Day 

Arkwrigbt died, 1792 

Eleventh Sunday afteb Tbikity 

SheUey bom, 1792 

Fenelon born, 1651 

Transfiguration 

Name of Jesus ^ 

Ben Jonson died, 1637 

Sun conjunction Mercury 

Twelfth Stjndat apteb Tbinity 

Dog-days end 

Bobert Southey born, 1774 

Old Lammas hay 

Sun parallel Mercury 

Assumption Blessed Viryin Mary 

Andrew Marrel died, 1678 

Thieteenth Sunday ae. Tbinity 

Moon souths, Ih. 4<2m. A.M. 

Moon conjunction Jupiter 

8t. Bernard 

Grouse-shooting begins 

Lord Lyttelton died, 1773 

Alexander Wilson died, 1813 

FOUBTEENTH SUNDAY AP. TbINITY 

Thomas Chatterton died, 1770 

Prince Albert bom, 1819 

Thomson (poet) died, 1748 

St. Augustine 

St. John the Baptist 

Mercuiy trine Uranus 

Fiptebnth Sunday apt. Teinity 
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61 1 


12 


225 


4 44r 


14 


4 89 


61 2 


18 


226 


7 23s 


1 27 


4 28 


61 3 


14 


227 


4 47r 


2 55 


4 17 


61 5 


15 


228 


7 19b 


rises. 


4 5 


61 7 


16 


229 


4 50r 


Sail 


3 53 


61 8 


17 


230 


7 16 s 


8 25 


3 40 


61 7 


18 


231 


4 53r 


8 38 


3 27 


61 6 


19 


232 


7 11 B 


8 53 


3 13 


61 2 


20 


233 


4 57r 


9 11 


2 59 


60 5 


21 


234 


7 7b 


9 33 


2 44 


59 7 


22 


235 


5 Or 


10 5 


2 29 


59 5 


23 


236 


7 38 


10 49 


2 14 


59 8 


24 


237 


6 3r 


11 49 


1 68 


60 2 


25 


238 


6 59b 


morn. 


1 44 


60 3 


26 


239 


5 6r 


59 


1 26 


60 5 


27 


240 


6 548 


2 16 


1 8 


60 6 


28 


241 


5 9r 


3 83 


50 


60 6 


29 


242 


6 508 


sets. 


32 


60 5 


N 


243 


5 12r 


7al8 


14 


60 2 


1 


244 



ASTRO-METEOEOLOQICAL PBJEDICTIONS. 

Look for falling stars and other meteors on the nights of the 10th to the 13th.. 
Thunder-storms frequent. 1st, "Warm, with thunder and hail — 2nd, Fine and warm — 
3rd and 4th, Fair, but cloudy — ^5th, Thunder-showers — 6th, Cloudy— 7th, Thunder- 
storms, hail or rain — 8th, Threatening, windy— 9th, Showers — 10th, Pine — 11th, 
Cloudy and dull, small rain — 12th and ISth, Thunder and hailstorms, latter day- 
cooler — 14th, Cloudy, showers — 15th and 16th, Seasonable — 17th, Severe thunder- 
storms, damage by hail and lightning — 18th, Cooler, rain — 19th and 20th, Fine — 21st, 
Showers, wind — 22nd, Fine and warm — 23rd, Warm, thunder, hail or rain — 24th, 
SmaU rain— 25th and 26th, Chiefly fine— 27th, Warm— 28th and 29th, Seasonable — 
30th, Fine, some wind — Slst, Showers of haU or rain. 



▲KD COXFAKION TO THB FlOSIGULTUBAIi CaBIKBT. 
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MOON'S QUABTERS. 

7 — ^Fitst Quarter 3b. 67m. p.m. 

14— Full Moon 2h. 8m. P.M. 

21 — Last Quarter 5h. 48m. A.M. 

29— New Moon 3h. 48m. am. 



22— ^un enters Libba, 8h. 53m. f.m. 
2 — Moon in Apogee, 3h. p.m. 
15 — Moon in Perigee, 8h. a.m. 
29 — Moon in Apogee, llh. p.m. 
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^o7 
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Tk 
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M 


16 


•Rj 
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18 


Tk 


19 


F 


20 
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22 


M 


23 


lb 


24 


W 


25 


Tfa 


26 


F 


27 


S 


28 


s 


29 


M 


30 


•Rj 



AvvirxuAsias avb FBraxrixs. 



^S^. G't^j. Partridge-shooting beg. 

London burnt, 1666 0.8. 

Day-break, Sb. 12m. 

Sun sextile Saturn 

Dr. Patrick Neill died, 1851 

Moon souths, 4h. 58m. p.m. 

SiXTEBlfTH StlNDAT APT. TbIKITT 

Nativity of Blessed Virgin Mary 

Sir H. Gilbert perished at sea, 1583 

Sun parallel Mercmry 

Thomson (poet) bom, 1700 

Yenus parsJlel Jupiter 

Charles James Fox died, 1806 

Seysnteskth Sinn}AY ap. TsnaTT 

Moon conjunction Jupiter 

Twilight ends, 8h. llm. 

limber Week 

Dr. Johnson bom, 1709 

Venus square Saturn 

Battle of Abna, 1854 

ElOHTEENTH SUNDAY AP. TbIKITY 

Autunm commences 

Mars trine Jupiter 

Jupiter souths, midnight 

A. G. Wemer bora, 1750 

8t, Cyprian 

Sun opposition Jupiter 

Nineteenth Sunday ap. Tbinity 

Michaelmas Day. Sun eclipsed, 

St, Jerome [inyisible 
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& sets. 
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5 14r 

6 44s 

5 I7r 

6 40s 

5 21r 
35 s 
24r 

30 s 
27 r 
25 s 

31 r 

6 21s 
5 33r 
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37 r 
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40r 
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6 2s 
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Moon 

rises 

k sets. 



46r 
57 s 
49r 
53 b 
53 r 
48s 
56 r 
44s 
59 r 
40s 



h% m» 

7m27 

7 37 

7 47 

8 
8 15 

8 38 

9 10 
9 56 

11 1 
mora. 

22 

1 51 
3 25 
rises. 
6a43 

6 57 

7 13 

7 35 

8 2 

8 46 

9 41 
10 49 

mora. 

5 

1 21 

2 36 

3 50 

4 59 
sets. 
5a57 



Olook 
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Sun. 



m. 




s, 

6 

24 
43 
2 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



23 

42 

2 

23 

2 43 

3 4 
3 5 

3 45 

4 8 
4 27 

4 49 

5 10 



5 
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6 13 
6 34 
6 55 
26 
42 
2 
8 23 

8 43 

9 4 
9 23 
9 43 

10 8 



7 
7 
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Mean 
Daily 
Temp. 
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58 8 
58 5 
58 5 
58 5 
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7 
7 
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59 
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59 
59 
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59 
59 
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58 3 
57 6 
56 8 
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56 4 
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52 3 
52 3 

52 5 
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D's 
Age. 
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Y. 
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260 

261 
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263 

264 

265 
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267 

268 

269 

270 

271 
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273 

274 



ASTRO-METEOEOLOGICAL PEEDICTIONS. 

The first half of this month will be cool and wet, the latter fine and drier. Ist, 
Liight wind — 2nd, Cloudy — 3rd, Dull, small rain— 4th, Temperature falls, rain or fog — 
5th, Chiefly fine, warmer— 6th, Rain— 7th, Windy, fair— 8th, Very fine— 9th, Turbu- 
lent air, hail or rain — 10th, Windy— 11th, Wind and rain — 12th, Fine and warm — 
ISth to 16th, Chiefly fine — 16th, Bain and wind — 17th and 18th, Cold and cloudy — 
19tli, Dull, small rain or fog — ^20th, Cloudy — 21st, Fine and warm — ^22nd, Threatening, 
cliiefly fine and warm — 23rd, Warm, hail or rain — ^24th, Unsettled — 25th, Small rain — 
26tb, Fine — 27th, Fine and Warm for the season — 28th, Cooler, dull— 29th, Fair — 
30tli, Cloudy. 
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Thb Gabdbnbb's and Natubalist's Alhavack, 



#ttober. 



MOON'S QUAETERS. • 

7— Firet Quarter 5h. 3em. A.M. 

IS—Full Moon lOh. 59in, P.M. 

20 — Last Quarter ^ 6h. Cm. p.m. 

28— New Moon 9h. 54m p.m. 



28 —Son enters Scorpio, Sh. llnC a.m. 
13 — Moon in Perigee, 7h. p.m. 
27 — Moon in Apogeo, Ih. A.M. 
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AkvXVXESABIBS AlTD FXSTITALS. 



8t. Semi^fius 

Moon souths, 2ii. 8m. P.M. 

Robert Barclay died, 1790 

Moon conjunction Mars 

Twentieth Sukday ap. Tbinitt 

St, Faith 

Day-break, 4h. 15m. 

Henry Fielding died, 1754 

8t. Dent/a 

Oxford and Cambridge Terms begin 

Old Michaelmas Day 

TWENTY-PIEST StTHD. AP. TbINITY 

Moon eclipsed, yisible 
William Penn bom, 1644 
Jupiter sets, 4h. 40m. A.M. 
Moon conjunction Uranus 
Sir Philip Sydney kiUed, 1686 
St, Luke 

TWENTY-SKOOirD SfN. AP. TbINITT 

Coleridge bom, 1772 

Nelson killed, 1805 

Yenus opposition TJranus 

Day lOh. 8m. long 

Queen Jane Seymour died, 1537 

St, Cri^n . 

TWBNTY-THIED StJND. AP. TbINITY 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618 
St. Simon and St, Jude 
John Keats bom, 1796 
Moon souths, Oh. 51m. P.M. 
John Evelyn born, 1620 
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Temp. 
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6 2r 


6a9 


10 17 


53 6 
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5 36 8 


6 23 


10 40 


53 7 
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6 6r 


6 42 


10 59 


53 6 
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7 9 


11 18 
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7 49 


11 35 
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5 26 s 


8 44 
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51 4 
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12 48 
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51 4 
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284 


6 19r 


2 19 


18 19 


51 4 
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285 


5 13 s 


3 52 


13 33 


51 3 
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rises. 


13 48 
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5 88 
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6 26r 


6 35 


14 15 


50 3 


16 


289 


5 4^8 


6 1 


14 27 


49 5 


17 
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6 29r 


6 38 


14 39 


48 8 


18 
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4 598 


7 30 


14 51 


48 2 


19 
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6 33r 


8 35 


15 2 


47 6 


20 
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4 55 s 


9 50 


15 12 


47 


21 


294 


6 86r 


11 9 


15 21 


46 5 


22 


295 


4 5l8 


morn. 


15 30 


46 


23 


296 


6 40r 


25 


15 38 


45 5 


24 


297 


4 473 


1 39 


15 46 


45 1 


25 


298 


6 4dr 


2 50 


15 52 


44 7 


26 


299 


4 43 s 


3 58 


15 58 


44 6 


27 


300 


6 47r 


5 8 


16 3 


43 2 


28 


301 


4 89 s 


sets. 


16 8 


45 4 


N 


302 


6 50r 


4ad0 


16 11 


46 2 


1 


303 


4 35 8 


4 47 


16 14 


46 6 


2 


304 


6 54r 


5 1*3 


16 16 


46 6 


3 
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ASTEO-METEOROLOGICAL PEEDICTIONS. 

A seasonable month this year. Look for numerous falling stars and other meteors 
pf an electrical kind between the 17th and 26th. 1st, Chiefly fine — ^2nd, Temperature 
falls, cloudy — 3rd, Cloudy — 4th, Fine, wind — 5th, Showers, fine intervals — 6th, Change- 
able, prebably thunder— 7th, Cool, turbulent air — 8th and 9th, Fine — 10th, Seasonable 
light wind— 11th, Cooler, cloudy for rain — 12th, Fine — 13th, Showers at the eclipse 
—14th, Dull, small rain or fog — 15th, Chiefly fine — 16th, Temperature going down, 
some wind— 18th, Wind continues — 19th, Squally — ^20th, Showers— 21st, Threatening 
— ^22nd, Small rain, foggy— 23rd, Finer — 24th, Fair and pleasant— 25th, Changeable — 
—26th, Dull, small rain or fog— .27th, Finer— 28th, Seasonable — 29th, Warm, aiisty 
— 30th, Showers — ^3l8t, Dull and rainy, fog prevails. 







Asv Companion to the '. 


PLOBICUXTTrEAL CABINET. 
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MOON'S QUARTERS. 


mkr. 






6— First Quarter Bh. 22m. P.M. 


22— Sun enters SAGitTABitrs, lh.51m. A.K. | 


12— Pull Moon 8h. 55m. am. 


11 — Moon in Perigee, 6h 


. A.JdL. 




19— Last Quarter lOh. 34m. A.H. 


23— Moon in Apogee, Oh 


. P.H. 




27 — New Moon 4h. Im. p.m. 
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AinriTZBSABiZB AVD Fbstxyals. 
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All Saints 
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TWENTT-POUETH SlTN. AP. TeINITY 
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6 38 


16 18 


46 2 


5 
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M 


Moon souths, 4h. 22m. P.m. 


6 59t 


7 44 


16 18 
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6 
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•Rj 


William III. landed, 1688 


4 27 s 


9 2 


16 17 


46 1 
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W 


Battle of Inkermann, 1854 
Gustavus Adolphus died, 1632 


7 2r 
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16 15 


46 3 
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4 23 s 


11 53 


16 12 
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John Milton died, 1674 
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16 9 
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Camden died, 1622 


4 20 s 
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TWENTT-PIPTH SUND. AP. TBINITT 
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15 59 
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Martin Luther born, 1483 
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15 53 
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St, Martin 
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Cambridge Term divides 
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Sir John Moore bom, 1761 
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Sun parallel Uranus 


4 9 s 


5 14 


15 21 
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William Cowper bom, 1731 
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6 17 


15 10 
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TWBNTY-SIXTH StJND. AP. TEINITT 
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Cardinal Wolsey died, 1530 
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Mercury sextile Mars 
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St. JSdmund King and Martyr 
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Princess Boyal bora, 1840 
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13 51 
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St. Cecilia 
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Twenty-seventh Sun.ap.Tbinity 
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John Knox died, 1572 
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St. Catherine 
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5 19 


12 42 
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Dr. Isaac Watts died, 1748 
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6 33 
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Mars trine Uranus 
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Oliver Goldsmith bom, 1713 


3 53 s 
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11 42 


43 6 
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John Ray born, 1628 
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4 34 


11 21 


43 6 
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FiBST Sunday in Advent 


3 51s 


5 37 


10 59 


43 5 
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ASTEO-METEOROLOGICAL PREDICTION 


s. 




A stormy period, especially during the third week. Meteors will b 


e obser 


red from 


the 12th to the 14th. 1st, Chiefly fine— 2nd, Dull, rain or fog— 3rd an 


d4th,S 


easonable 


— 5th, Cloudy, showers — 6th, Cold and cloudy, downfall — 7th, Dull, 


ibggy- 


-8th and 


9tli, Chiefly fine— 10th, Cloudy for rain— 11th, Light wind— 12th, 


Showe 


rs— 13th, 


Seasonable — 14th and 15th, Cold and dull, with rain or sleet— 16th 


, Storm 


y, turbu- 


lent air, with rain or snow — 17th, Changeable, cloudy — 18th, Dull, si 


cnall rai 


n and fog 


— 19th, Wind and rain— 20th, Cold and dull, rain— 21st, Finer, mild— 1 


J2nd, C] 


^angeable 


— 23rd, "Windy, cloudy — 24th, Chiefly fine, wind — 25th, Some rain- 


•26th, S 


mall rain, 


dull— 27th, Didl, foggy— 28th, Chiefly fine, strong wind— 29th and30( 


h, Dull 


and cold. 
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Thb Gibdbnjsb's and Naturalist's Almahace. 
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MOON'S QUAETERS. 

S^First Quarter 3h. 26m. A.X. 

11— Full Moon 8h. 13in. p.m. 

19— Lafit Quarter 6h. 41m. a.m. 

27— New Moon 8h. 45m. a.m. 



21 — Sunenters Cafbicobhts, 2h. Sdm. fj£. 
9— Moon in Perigee, Oh. P.M. 
21 — Moon in Apogee^ 61i. A.M. 
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AjririTaBBABzxs ajtd Fibtxtaxs. 



Leo X. died, 1521 

Mars souths, 3h. 8m. P.M. 

Sun parallel Saturn 

Bichelieu died, 1642 

Sun semisquare Mars 

iS^. JSicholcu 

Second Sunday in Advent 

Conception of Blessed Virgin Mary 

John Milton born, 1608 

Sun conjunction Mercury 

Day 7h. 50m. long 

Moon souths, midnight 

St. Lucy 

Thibd Sunday in Adtbnt 

Henri lY. bom, 1558 

Cambridge Term ends 

Oxford Term ends. Umber Week 

PhiHp Miller died, 1771 

Tycho Brahe bom, 1586 

Night 16h. 16m. long 

Foubth Sunday in Adtbnt 

Dr. Wollastondied, 1828 

Jupiter rises, noon 

George Orabbe bom, 1754 

Chbibtmas Day 

St. Stephen 

St, John the JEvangelist 

Sunday attbb Chbistmas 

John Wydiffe died, 1384 

Boger Ascham died, 1568 

St. SUveeter 
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ASTEO-METEOEOLOGICAL PBEDICTIOJSTS. 

Dull weather, with much downfall the second week, and at the end of the year. 1st, 
Fog and small rain— 2nd, Dull, turbulent air— 3rd, Windy, cold and dull — 4th, Damp 
and foggy — 5th and 6th, Milder — 7th, Seasonable-— 8th, Small rain, dull-^9th. Cloudy 
—10th, Windy, cloudy— 11th, Rain— 12th, Chiefly fine— 13th, Cold and cloudy, rain — 
14th, Fog and rain— 15th, Fine— 16th and 17th, Wind— 18th, Seasonable— 19th and 
20th, Chiefly ^fine— 21st, Light wind— :J2nd, Generally fine and mild — 23rd, Seasonable — 
24th, Stormy, rain or snow — ^25th, A dull Christmas, rain — ^26th, Cloudy — 27th, Finer, 
some wind— 28th, Cold and cloudy— 29th, DulL foggy, rain— 30th, Wind and rain — 
Slst, Chiefly fine. -^ ^^^ -» 
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JANUAEY. 

Stem winter^s i(nr breath, intensely keen, 
Now cHUs the blood and withers every ^reen ; 
Brieht shines the azure sky, serenely fair. 
Or drivinfi^ snows obsonre the turbid air. 

FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

AvsvAJS. — If seed was omitted sowing in autumn for early blooming plants next spring, 
now BOW some in small pots, place them in a frame free from, frost, and turn out into 
beds early in April. Where seeds were sown in autumn, keep the plants free from 
fallen leaves, or other litter. Sow a few more towards end of the month. Sow Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses in pans, and place in a shady part of a cool frame. Prune Roses, and 
sprinkle the heads over freely with soot and lime liquid, as it will destroy moss or 
insects, and preserve them from the ravages of such enemies in summer. Plant Boses 
and Hollyhocks immediately, or they will not bloom well this season. Carnations, etc., 
in pots must have air liberally ; if attacked by mildew, dust over and under with sulphur, 
also protect from severe frost and excess of rain. Prepare compost for the show-plants 
to grow in. Pinks and Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed closely round the main 
stem, and a number of sticks be pricked among the shoots, or they must be secured 4>y 
pegs, so they are not twisted by the wind. A low hedge, formed of yew or fir branches 
along the sides, will also be beneficial, as a protection from wind. Pinks, Carnations, etc., . 
sprinkled over with soot, will preserve them from hares, rabbits, and snails. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and other bulbs in beds, protect from severe frost ; an inverted garden-pot 
will do. Also protect the beds of Kanunculuses and Anemones which were planted in 
autumn. Gladioluses to succeed the autumn planted should now be planted, and a few 
more in February, March, and April ; they will bloom in succession to the end of No- 
vember. Verbenas guard against damp and mildew ; admit dry air, and dust over and 
luider with sulphur. To propagate early, place a few plants in gentle warmth. If green- 
fly attack them, tobacco-smoke must be given. Tulips, have the soil pressed closely round 
the plant. Fresh loam must be added to all flower-beds ; it promotes an abundance of 
flowers ; also give well-rotted manure or leaf-mould. Divide large plants of the herba- 
ceous cli|ss of the borders, replant, etc. Shrubs, layers of most kinds, may now be made; 
plant where required. Lobelias of the erect-growmg class, must be guarded from an 
excess of wet ; but towards the end of the month place them in a rather warmer situa- 
tion, and gradually encourage the offsets to grow, in order to divide and pot singly in 
February. Prune Roses, protect the heads of tender ones. Box, edgings of it ought to 
be planted in autumn, but if required now, sooner the better. Ranunculus bed for the 
show-class of flowers throw the soil out to the depth of a foot or more, in order to admit 
the compost for planting in next month. Dahlias, see the roots are not shrivelling ; 
pot any choice kinds for early striking. 

FoBcnja Stovb, Fbams, bto. — In order to have early, or very large plants of Cocks- 
comb, Globe Amaranthus, Balsams, Salpiglossis, etc., sow seeds by the middle of the 
month ; also a portion of Ten Week and German stocks in pots or slight hotbed ; also 
other handsome half-hardy kinds or flowers to bloom early. Amaryllis, Sprekelias, etc., 
now repot ; also begin to push (gradually), for early bloom, some or the Acnimenes ; give 
one good watering to Achimenes at first ; the plants will soon push, then pot singly, when 
the plants are an inch high. Gloxinias and Gesnerias, give but a little water to start 
them, as much would rot them, and when the shoots appear; then increase the quantity. 
Bedding plants, any that have fresh shoots, and plants are required of them, take off 
cuttings, strike, etc. ; or place the old plants in higher temperature, to push them into 
growth, such as Fuchsias, Salvias, Heliotropes, Anagallis, Hemimeris, Cupheas, Gera- 
niums, etc. 7'he Bouvardias are best increased by the roots ; cut them into pieces an 
inch long, and cover them half an inch In sUver-sand, place them where they get bottom 
heat, and they soon push shoots ; then pot singly. Sow Mignonette in pots for early bloom. 
The autumn-sown plants must have dry and mild air. Composts, now provide heaps of 
the various soils and manures. Flower-beds should have an addition of fresh loam, it 
very much increases a profusion of bloom. Add mauures to beds where requisite. 

G-SEENHOTTSE, ETC- — Tender Annuals for summer ornamenting the greenhouse, 
or planting out in open beds, sow a portion now for early blooming. Never give fire-heat 
to JSricas as long as you can preserve them from frost, and except in very windy or foggy 
weather ; let them, as well as Fpacris, Azaleas, and indeed all the class of New Holland 
plants, have a free supply of air, allowing the gentle winds to blow upon them. Let 
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watering be done in the morning, so that damp may be dried up. Damp ninst be 
guarded against ; apply a gentle fire to dry it up, if not otherwise done. Fuchsias now 
prune in, and repot the large plants which are required for early bloom or to furnish 
cuttings for striking, and supply new plants for late summer blooming. TroptBolum 
tricolorwn and the other tuberous-rooted must now be potted. Camellias, keep the 
entire ball of soil regularly moist, or the flower-buds will drop ; thin the crowded buds. 
Pot Alstroemarias, Ixias, and Oxalis, with any other greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. 
Pelargoniums, now spread the branches outwards, in order to properly form the plant, 
bringing some as low as the rim of the pot. Cuttings of Azaleas strike root much more 
freely early in the spring than later on, therefore now place in a gentle heat any stock 
plant, in order to obtain the half-ripened shoots by the proper period, such being best for 
rooting in silver-sand, with bottom heat. Cinerarias, if green-fly attack them, fumigate 
with tobacco immediately. Also fumigate the general stock of greenhouse plants, if any 
of these insects appear. 

FEBRUAEY. 

Winter, still lin^erinc on the verge of Spring, 
Betires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath 
Fair Flora sickens. 

FLORICTJLTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Floweb Gaeden. — Annuals, sow the hardy towards the end of the month, and 
tender ones in pots immediately, or on gentle hotbeds, as Stocks, China Asters, French 
Marigold, etc. ' Stir the surface of all flower-beds, add manure and fresh loam, divide and 
replant the hardy herbaceous flowers ; if deferred much longer, the plants will not get well 
rooted before the tops shoot, and thus will be weakly. Bulbs, protect beds of, from frost 
and strong winds ; also of autumn-planted Anemone and Ranunculus. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses, take off any offsets, top, dress, keep' from frost, give air freely, and sow seeds 
of. Pansies in pots, put into blooming-pots. Dahlia cuttings strike in moist tempera- 
ture, also Yerbenas. Ranunculus bed make directly ; it will duly settle by the 15th ; 
then have them planted, also Anemones, Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, and Pansies in 
pots, allow all air possible, and if the leaves begin to be spotted, dust them over and 
under with sulphur. Lobelias, divide and pot the suckers of the tall kinds. See that there 
is a sufliciency of bedding-plants in course of preparation. Violets, attend to ; have a 
supply of flowers till May. Give manure- water twice a week to Auriculas and Polyanthuses ; 
sheep-dung, put into a tub with soft water, is the best for them. Pansies may also have 
some. Sow Mignonette in pots, for boxes. I'uberoses, plant in pots, or open border in a 
warm situation. Shrubs for forcing next winter should now be potted, such as Persian 
Lilacs, Kalmias, Azaleas, etc. Yerbenas, mind the mildew attacks, sprinkle oyer and 
under with sulphur, strike cuttings now. If green-fly attack, fumigate. Chrysanthemuma 
must be protected from severe frost. 

Gbeenhoitse. — Cinerarias repot ; if the green-fly attack, fumigate immediately. Place 
them near the glass ; a pit-frame, dry, is best. Calceolarias, repot ; sow seed. Camellias, 
inarch or graft ; before the new shoots begin to push, place in a hotbed frame. Bo not 
allow the blooming-plants to lack water, or flower-buds will drop ; cuttings of the single 
put in to graft upon. Pelargoniums, to bloom in May, now repot into blooming-pots. 
Beppt the smaller plants, too. Epacris, Corrceas, Acacias, CoroniUas, etc., will now be 
gay ; water seldom, but give as much as will moisten the entire ball at each time. Ericas 
attacked with mildew, sprinkle over and under. Alstroemerias, repot. Air admit freely 
when dry and mild. Azaleas, place in warmest part. Chinese Primroses, give manure- 
water ; it improves the colours of flowers. Fuchsias, prune and start the best sorts in a 
liotbed ; train, put in cuttings. Segonias, some are fine for bloom now. Show Pelargo- 
niums must be put into their blooming-pots, with balls entire. Scarlet Pelargoniums, see 
to the large plants, pot if required for extra specimens, etc., gently bring them on. Insects 
will now be moving, fumigate, sxdphur, etc., and attend to it at once. Pot the JAUum 
lancifolium for early bloom. 

FoBCiNGhSTOVB OB Fbame. — Achimcues, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, etc., now 
start another lot, and pot off any which were started last month. Sow seeds of Balsam, 
Cockscomb, Globe Amaranthus, Salpiglossis, and all the other tender Annuals for summer 
ornamenting the greenhouse, and Jceep the surface-soil just moist at all times, till the 
plants are up and rooted. Hyacinths, let them be near the glass and free air, change the 
water every fourth day. Put in cuttings of all plants required for bedding. Cinerarias, 
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bring Bome forward; destroy green-fly. Ixoras, and fiimilar plants for exhibiting, muBt 
be repotted, and the general stock of plants should be repotted this month, pruned, and 
trained, A hot but moist temperature is best for the above purposes. Roses, frequently 
syringe, guard against green-fly. 

MARCH. 

lITow sfaiftmc gales with milder influence blow, 

Cload o'er Uie skies, and melt the falling snow ; 

The softened earth with fertile moisture teems, 

And, fireed from icy bonds, down rush the swelling streams. 

• FLORICULTURAL OPBSATIONS. 

Floweb G^abden. — ^The summer display principally depends on the preparations made 
this month; therefore not only provide an abundance of suitable stock, but rather be 
beforehand with it too. Do not delay a single day in the operations necessary, and have 
a plan made of the garden, lawn beds, etc., and upon it arrange the best contrasted colours, 
then set to it in earnest to provide suitable plants, vigorous and abundant, and prevent a 
failure of show. 

Annuals, hardy, sow on dry borders, half-hardy, as Asters, Stocks, etc., as well as the 
tender ones, in pots, placed in heat, or on gentle hotbeds. If there be too many plants 
in a patch of the autumn- sown hardy annuals, transplant the surplus. Provide pots of 
Mignonette for boxes, sow seed thinly, and pull up all plants but three or four, and 
when fit to turn out with entire balls into boxes, let it be done ; a succession must in due 
course be provided. Pansies in pots should be repotted into the pots to be shown in, and 
give manure-water twice a week. Pinch off* the present flowers in or out of bloom. 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses must have aiif freely to keep them robust; but protect from 
w6t lodging in the hearts. Give manure twice a week. Sheep's dung and soft water 
make the best liquid for them. Carnations and Picotees, in wet seasons, are often attacked 
by mildew, and the leaves are spotted ; dust the plants over and under with sulphur, in 
such continuous weather, and it will prevent the mildew. Protect from cutting winds ; 
now is the trying time with them. The last week of the month pot off the plants which 
are to produce the exhibition flowers, in a compost of two barrowfuls of fresh yellow 
loam, three of well-rotted horsedung, and half a barrowful of river sand, well mixed, but 
not sifted. Lilium lancifoUum, and its varieties, should now be potted, or planted in the 
open ground. Phloxes be divided ; if in pots, turned out into border. Pink and Pansy 
beds should be dressed, adding to the surface two or three inches of equal parts of fresh 
loam and weU-rotted manure, mixing it with the top soil of the bed j secure the plants 
from being twisted by wind. Tulips will now grow fast ; have the soil firm round the 
plant, protect from frost, strong winds, and excess of rain. Verbenas, pot off newly struck 
cuttings ; repot the stock plants which are to be exhibited in pots, and nip off the leads to 
form bushy, spreading plants ; fumigate occasionally, and dust the under side of the leaves 
with sulphur, to prevent red spider attacks. Protect beds of Hyacinths, Hanunculus, etc., 
if severe weather occurs. Tie the stems of Hyacinths to sticks, or strong winds will break 
them off. Divide and replant hardy herbaceous perennials ; as Phloxes, Veronicas, etc. 
Plant out Canterbury Bells, Scabious, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, etc. Violets, take off 
runners, and plant in frames for next season's supply of flowers. Bedding plants, which 
are in the cutting-pots, should be potted off to get them strong ; and repot those which 
are in thumb-pots. Chrysanthemums, to bloom in the open ground, must now be planted ; 
let the soil be rich ; if placed where some of the stems can be layered in June or July, the 
ends will make pretty dwarf bushy plants ; put in cuttings for pot culture, one cutting 
in each sixty-sized pot. Hollyhocks in pots turn out into the open'ground in deep rich 
soil. 

GBEEyHOUSS. — Cinerarias must be put in their blooming-pots, water freely, and fumi- 
gate about once a fortnight, or green-fly will prevail. Chmese Primroses, give a liberal 
supply of water, twice a week give manure- water, and the flowers will be of much brighter 
colour. Sow seed for plants which are to bloom next winter. Calceolarias, repot into 
blooming-pots ; let them have all the air possible ; only preserve from harm by frost, and 
fumigate once a fortnight. Fuchsias, repot ; and now begin to train and form them ; the 
pyramidal shape is the best; standards, with large heads, are pretty. Pelargoniums, train 
and arrange the branches of the large plants. , Such plants as are desired to bloom after 
July must have the leading shoots stopped now. GKtc liquid manure to the large show 
specimens every third watering. Syringe overhead twice a week with soft water. Almost 
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:.!: youTipr plants potted in autumn, or recently from the cuttings put off in autunm, mil 
v( ' nire the leading shoot to be stopped, in order to hare bushy plants. Tender Annuals, 
as Silpij^iossis, Globe Amaranthus, Balsams, etc., for ornament in summer, now pot off 
hin'^lj-. Camellias done blooming, promote their growth, and put in cuttings of the single 
lli)\vJrs for grafting. Chryaantheniums, pot off cuttings, and pot off autumn-struck ones ; 
piiifh off the leads. Green-fly ; fumigate, or dip over head in strong tobacco-water ; any 
plant attacked do not delay. 

Stovb. — Pot or repot Ainar}'llis, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, and other similar 
plants ; do not delay. Ixoras, and such hke plants, for exhibitions, repot, stop, and tie 
i»ut ; bottom heat is essential to success with Ixoras, and most others of this class of 
]iluii3. Syringe overhead every morning, and frequently pour water over the paths. 
Achimenes, jEschynanthus, etc., intended to be grown in baskets, should now be put in 
them. 



APEIL 

Now daisieA pied, aud violets blue, 

And lady-smocks of silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckoo now on every tree 
Sings cuckoo, cuckoo. 

SUA.KBSPBA«X. 

FLOmOULTUEAL OPERATIONS. 

Flower Gabdsn. — Let the previously prepared plan of beds, and the present stock of 
plants be examined, in order to have a due supply, and lose not a day in beginning to pro- 
vide for deficiencies. Have all your plants bushy as possible j attend to stopping the 
leading shoots. Sow a succession of hardy and hair-hardy Annuals, and the last week of 
the month, sow seeds of biennials, as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury 
I3ell8, etc., also seeds of perennials. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, shade, give plenty of air, 
smd secure the stems ; give manure-water every third watering. Pot off new-struck 
Dahlias, and repot those you intend to grow for exhibition, eo as to have the plants strong 
aud robust by turning-out time. Plant out roots of Marvel of Peru, Carnations, etc., pot 
off directly ; shade for a day or two. Pink and Pansy beds must have the surface stiircd, 
and an inch of fresh soil spread over. If Tulips, Hyacinths, Kanunculus, or Anemones 
be affected by frost, early in the morning sprinkle cold water over them. Let the corering 
be over the Tulips, but open at the side. A shower of rain every few days will be bene- 
ficial ; if such occur, roll up the covering. Secure all the flower-stems of Tulips or Hy- 
acinths, so that the tall ones do not get broken by strong winds. Twist together two or 
three pieces of green worsted, and place a nice green stick at each end of the row ; to one 
secure the worsted, then put it round the stalk of the first flower, and tie in a loop, 
carrying it on through the row, and secure the other end to the stick. The flower-stems 
are thus kept safe, at equal distances, and as they rise, draw up the sticks or worsted at 
each end in proportion through the season. Stir the surface of the bed, and protect 
from hail-storms. Bud China and Tea Boses as soon as the bark \n\X rise. If yearly 
Boses are attacked by insects, sprinkle with sulphur and tobacco-dust. Pansies, in pots, 
give manure-water twice a week ; plant others in beds for late bloom. Verbenas, stop and 
train, aud give manure-water twice a week ; strike cuttings. Prick out Annuals, as China 
Asters, Stocks, etc., in a warm situation to strengthen, prior to final planting for bloom. 
Banunculus, let the soil be pressed firm about the neck of the plants, add an inch of fresh 
strong loam over the bed, and water freely between. Tall Lobelias, encourage by repotting, 
whether for beds or otherwise. Wallflowers, sow for next spring- blooming. Transplant 
runners of Neapolitan Violets, to be potted or planted on a bed afterwards for blooming. 
Cuttings of Ohma Boses, put out firm in a shady border, will soon strike root.' Bose 
stocks, cut back to a bud or two all shoots not required for budding on. Layer Bhodo- 
dendrons, Acubus, Azaleas, etc. 

Gbeeithouse. — See that Balsams, Salpiglossis, Globe Amaranthus, Krachycomas, etc., 
are flourishing for summer ornament. Tall Lobelias, repot. Cuttings of the young wood 
of Azaleas, Epocris, Heaths, etc., which bloom during autumn or winter, wiU now strike 
freely. Vases and baskets of plants now get ready. Salvias, strike cuttings for plants to 
bloom in autumn or winter. Fuchsias, train, give manure-water occasionally. CameUias, 
water freely whilst in bloom ; if oyer, then repot into a size larger, put them in a gentle 
warmth, and promote a vigorous growth of new shoots, till the flower-buds just appear. 
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Orange and Lemons, graft or inarch ; place in a hotbed frame of gentle heat. Pelar- 
goniums, guard against green-flj, or the flowers will soon be destroyed ; fumigate two 
nights together, then syringe freely, using soft water ; twice a weelc give manure-water. 
Plants to^bloom in August and September, now stop the shoots ; those now iu bloom 
should be shaded during mid-day. JMium lancifoUwn^ encourage by repotting* Chry- 
santhemums, strike, pot, etc. Oleanders, encourage by a little extra hoit. 

Stote. — The winter-blooming plants cut down, and as soon as new shoots appear, i*e- 
pot. Achimenes, repot ; also Cockscombs, etc. Baskets of drooping plants occasionally 
dip in water. Gloxinias and Qesnerias repot, and syringe the foliage over and under 
twice a day. Ixoras, etc., for exhibitions, supply liberally with manure-water. Cuttiuga 
of young wood strike freely now. Gardenias, duly attend to have a Buccession in bloom, 
keeping some in frame, and remove here. 

MAY. 

Wken that the month of May 
* Is coniing, and that I do hear the birds sing, 

Avd that the flowers begin to spring. 
Farewell iny book and my derotion : 
Now have 1 then, too, this condition, 
That, of all the flowers in the mead. 
Then love I most those flowers, white and red, 
Snch that men call daisies in onr town. 

CHA.VCBB. 

FLORIOULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

EiiOWEB Garden.— Where there is sufficient of covering to protect bods of the usual 
bedding plants in case of a sudden frost, then early in the month they may be put out ; 
otherwise wait to the middle, or even later, if there is the least apparent risk. Pay par- 
ticular attention to the arrangement of colours. For producing brilliant effect in masses, 
use pure decided colours,' such as brilliant scarlet, pure white, deep purple, bright yellow, 
etc. * Have the contrast strikingly distinct, whether the bed be of one kind of plant, or, 
as is now often done, of mixed kinds. However, take care not to mix plants which are of 
doubtful duration in bloom, with those of a more permanent duration, remembering that 
the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all its details a jperfect 
work of art, in which there should not be a blemish. There must be high keeping, 
symmetry, judicious arrangement of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not 
form a satisfactoiy whole. Many persons plant their beds thinly, and in consequence they 
have a bare appearance through the season ; we advise thick planting, both for speedy 
and continuous effect. Anemones and Ranunculus, water well between the rows : in dry 
weather using soft water. Auriculas and Polyanthuses done blooming, remove to a 
north-east aspect, where they will not have the sun after ten o'clock a.m. ; take off offsets 
and repot the eotii*e stock, destroy green-fly, which often attacks them in May. Bulbs, 
previous to going out of bloom, see the kinds are correct, and before the foliage is de- 
stroyed and removed, mark the spot Avith a stick where the root is. Tender Annuals, as 
Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, etc., raised in pots or frames, take up, with all the soil ad- 
hering, and plant out for blooming ; shade for a day or two. For late blooming sow more 
hardy annuals. Cuttings of China and Tea Roses strike in shady places. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Ranunculus, ete., must be shaded from sun and rain whilst in bloom. The side 
canvas should be thin and open, like fine network, to admit a free draught of air, whilst at 
the same time protection is given from strong winds. Verbenas, for pot-culture, grow 
them in equal parts of light loam, leaf-moidd, and old well^rotted manure, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a free drainage ; train, fumigate, as green-fly is troublesome 
now. It is best to fumigate the plants about to be put in the borders, for after planting 
it is awkward to do it. Pinks in beds, give liquid manure, and thin the flower-buds. 
Biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, etc., may be sown. Roses, de- 
stroy the fly as soon as it appears, prevent it getting ahead ; smoke and gas- water are 
remedies. Pot off slips of Double Wallflowers, under a hand-glass, in a shady place. 
Trim off natural shoots from Rose stocks. If the weather be free from frost, each 
evening sprinkle overhead the bedding plants ; it greatly contributes to their speedy re- 
establishment. Lobelias, the tall-growing plant out. Antirrhinums, sow a bed, or in 
patches ; the plants will bloom beautifully from September to December, if frost holds off. 
Dahlias may be planted the last week in the month. (Enothera macrocarpa and Missou' 
riensis increase readily by young shoots when three inches long. Wallflowers, to bloom 
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next spring, now bow eeod. PansieB, pot oiT slips or cuttings in a shady place. Divide 
the roots of Neapolitan Violets, etc., and repot or plant in a bed, for next -winter and 
spring bloom. Take off offsets of Double Kockets, and strike in a shady border. 

FoKCixo-HorsB AND Gbeenhoubb. — Bepot Balsams, Globe AmaranthuB, Salpiglossis, 
BroNvalliB, Brachycoma, etc.^ for summer ornament here. Achimenes, Gloxinias, etc., 
divide, repot, and promote their immediate growth, in frame or stoye. Sprinkle the 
foliage over and under, twice a day, with soft water. Carefully examine under the foliage 
to 9ee if red spider has got there; if they haye, immediately 'give the leayes a forcible 
syringing tmderneath with strong soapsuds and siaing ; this will coat them oyer and 
de:itroy them. Fnchsias, stop the side shoots, to haye the plants well and closely formed. 
Cuttings of short half-ripened shoots of yery many plants may now be put in ; the new 
ones will get strong before autumn. Salvias, Cupheas, JJantanas, etc., for winter bloom- 
^ing, put oif cuttings. The general stock of greenhouse plants may be put out the last 
week in the month ; have a concreted floor for them, and fill up between the pots with 
moss ; it keeps the roots cool and the foliage healthy. Vases, baskets, etc., of plants must 
now be prepared. 

JUNE. 

Now please the eye ; sweet Ifature's every sense. 

The aur aalabrioos of her lofty hilb, « 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, *^^ 

And mnaio of her woods — ^no works of man 

May riyal these ; these all bespeak a power 

PecnUar, and ezoliusiTely her own. 

FLOEICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Floweb Gabdev. — Autumn-planted Anemones or Ranunculuses will probably be out of 
bloom ; as foUage dies, take up the roots. Bedding plants, each evening sprinkle over- 
head with soft (pond) water, it greatly promotes their early establishment ; now get them 
on to secure a full bed of bloom. If the soil be rather dry, give as much water at once 
as will sink as deep as the roots. Peg down firmly those requiring it now. TulipS) take 
the top cover off, and if the foliage of any assume a yellow appearance, take up the bulb, 
and any offsets which may be thus earHer than the parent bulb may be taken off, and 
leave the old bulb a little longer. All that are taken up should be laid to dry in a shady 
place, where there is a current of wind. Chxysanthemums, ^top the leads of strong plants, 
to make them bushy. Carnations and Picotees that are early will require layering, and 
early Pinks must haye pipings, or slips, put in a shady place. Thin close patimes of 
Annuals, repot Lobelias in large pots, with a very rich soil ; also give abundance of water 
afterwards $ by such attention some of the scarlet class grow seven to eight feet high, vrith 
numerous side spikes. Turn into open ground out of pots, and water copiously. Shade 
Ranunculuses and Anemones from sun, but have free side air ; water freely between the 
rows with soft water. Lay reed traps, pots, etc., to entrap earwigs. Biennials and per- 
ennials, sown in April or May, will be large enough to be pricked out in beds to 
strengthen for next year's bloom. If the buds or shoots of Roses be attacked by the fly, 
make a thick liquid of sizing, and bend each into it, it will coat them over and destroy 
them. It may be syringed off in a few days, er the rains will clear it ; or smoke the trees, 
havinc a cover of cloth over each plant. Dahlias, if a foot high, stop the lead, to cause 
side shoots to push. Pansies, sow seed, put off cuttings in a shady place. Hyacinths 
etc., if foliage decays, take up bulb. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, keep in a shady place. 
Sow seeds of Hollyhocks. 

Stotb, Gbeenhousx:, ETC.^B^ot Balsams, Salpiglossis, etc., for summer ornament. 
Achimenes, Gesnerias, and Gloxinias repot into large-sized ones, in order to have mag- 
nificent specimens. If the stock of greenhouse plants which are usually turned out of 
doors have not been done, do it immediately. Have them where they can be shaded 
during mid-day sun, but where they have free admission of air. Place them on a concrete 
floor, or upon a bed of coal-ashes, or gravel rolled even, and covered with gas-tar after- 
wards. It the plants are not shaded, but open to the sun throughout the day, let the 
space between tne pots be filled with moss, and the outside have a neat basket-like fence 
to keep up the moss. This prevents the roots at the side of the pots from being injured 
heat, and their growth is promoted by the moist moss. Occasionally, water must be 
red oyer the moss. Now propagate all kinds of greenhouse plants that have a supply 
oung wood ; do not forget it is the harvest for tlus operation ; now struck, the plants 
>me strongly establishMl before winter. Early put off cuttings, or suckers, of all 
ysanthemums. Bepot Azaleas, and keep in moist heat to promote early vigorous 
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wood. AIbo Camellias, be kept in higher temperature, to promote the formation of flower- 
buds. Cinerarias done blooming turn out into a bed in a ahady place, 

JULY. 

The groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 

With melody resoond. 'Tis silence all, 

Ai if the lorely aongsters, ovexwhelmed 

By bonnteons Nature's plenty, lay entranced 

In drowsy lethargy. 

FLORICULTURAL OFSRATIOKS. 

Flowee Gabdev, 35TC. — Ranunculuses, Anemones, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., will now 
hare done blooming, and the foliage be turning ycUow ; immediately take up the roots, 
and as some of the tubers are yery brittle, be careful not to break any, and dry them in a 
shady place, having a current of air. Dahlia plants should bo freely thinned, allowing, 
three, or at most four, main stems to each plant, and cut dean away all others. Very 
liberal waterings should always be given after the plants begin to grow freely. A new 
plantation of Fansies now mane will bloom well in autumn. Repot into very rich soil 
Chrysanthemums, and stop the leading shoot early in the month, so that the main stem 
is left six to eight inches high ; it will cause the production of side shoots, and the plants 
become low and bushy. The flower-buds of Carnations and Picotees should be thinned 
where the nutnber would crowd; leave one or two only. Layering also must be com- 
pleted. Propagate Pinks. Seedlings of Perennials and Biennials should be picked out, 
or potted singly, to strengthen. Keep Auriculas and Polyanthuses from mid-day sun» 
Double Sweet Williams may now be mcreased by slips or layers. All kinds of Roses» 
except the China, may now be budded ; wet days are best for the operation. Double 
Bockets, Double Scarlet Lychnis, and similar plants, increase by oflbets,^or the stems may 
be cut into pieces, each just under a joint, and they readily strUce root. Hollyhocks may 
now be increased by the stems being cut under a bud, and inserted in sandy loam, either 
in pots, placed in a frame and shaded, or in the open ground in a shady place, under a 
hand-glass, etc. Collect ripe seeds. Sow Mignonette in pots or boxes, to bloom through 
winter. Lemon and Orange stocks may now be budded. The Double Violets are often 
attacked in summer by red spiders ; turn up the foliage and sprinkle it with liquid mud, 
sizing, or gum- water. Pansies mildewed, sprinkle with sulphur. Pinks or Yerbenas are 
favourites with rabbits ; sprinkle the plants over with soot, after making them wet, and 
whilst any remains, the plants are safe from them. Water the flower-beds freely in the 
evening, to have the beds gay. Sow Brompton and Giant Stocks, for next spring 
blooming.' Divide Polyanthuses, repot etc., also Double Primroses, Roseft, hud early ones. 

Stote, Geeeitbotjse, etc. — Phmts in peat soil, etc., are liable soon to dry ; if watering 
duly be neglected a few times only, the plants, as Heaths, will certainly die soon after. 
Attend to securing vigorous plants of Achimenes, Gloxinias, etc. Keep the greenhouse 
gay with beautiful substitutes, as Balsams, Urachycoma, Rhodanthe, Leptosiphon, Sal- 
piglossis, I'hunbergias, Globe Amaranthus, Scarlet Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Lan- 
tanas, Bouvardias, Tree Carnations, etc. Repot all greenhouse plants, whether in-doors 
or out, at the time you see they want it ; never wait a general potting. Propagate stove 
and greenhouse plants, as much as possible now ; the season for the success&l operation 
will soon be over. Pelargoniums done blooming should be out down, and water withheld, 
nearly for three weeks ; then give a little, and gradually increase. When the new shoots 
are two or three inches long, repot the plants, etc. The show section of Calceolarias 
wOl now be going out of bloom ; cut off the tops, and let the plants be placed where they 
will be shaded fi^m the mid-day sun. Seeds, too, should now 'be sown, to have good 
plants before winter. Also of Cinerarias. Camellias, graft, inarch, etc. 



AUGUST. 

The jnst Creator condescends to writ^j 

In beams of inextinguishable light, • 

His names of wisdom, power, and love. 

On all that blooms below or shines above. 

To catch the wand'ring notice of mankind. 

And teach the world, if not perversely blind. 

His gradlons attributes, ma prove the share 

His offspring hold in his paternal cure. 

FLORIOULTUEAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowxb G^abden.— Q his month is the best time for propagating plants for turning out 
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into beds next year ; they get well rotted, and, haring the leads stopped, are bushy plants 
by winter setting iu, and are well prepared to stand the effects of winter without injury ; 
but before it is proceeded with to any material extent, it is as well that a proper arrange- 
ment should 1)0 made as to what number of x^hti^ts are required in another season. 
Examine the effects of colours ; investigate their combinations and contrasts, so as to 
improve and vary the arrangement another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, 
especially if planted on the grouping system, requires some considerable skill and fore- 
tlioughr, to vary the scene in each succeeding year, so as to prevent the arrangement 
becoming monotonous. Thus, if warm colours prevail to any material extent this season, 
it would be as well to introduce a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each 
bed of the latter with its complementary warm colour. Indeed, the system of edging beds 
with contrasting colours imparts a highly interesting feature, especially to such as may be 
distributed over the lawn without any methodical arrangements. Complete layering 
Carnations and Picotees ; also piping Pinks ; and if you have good young struck plants 
ready for phvnting out by the end of the month, have a bed prepared, and plant for next 
year's blooming. They get well established before winter, and bloom vigorously by next 
season. Have a compost of equal parts of well-rotted dung, good loam, and leaf-mould. 
Collect ripe Pansy-seed. Make a bed for early blooming next spring. Plant offsets of 
Tulips, two or three inches deep, in a bed of equal parts of fresh loam and river-sand ; do 
it the last week of the month. Stir up the surface-soil around Dahlias, and gire a few 
inches thick of rotten dung ; just cover it with soil, water very freely, and keep the tops 
well thinned. Plant out Giant, Brompton, and Queen Stocks, where they are to bloom 
next spring. Sow seed for a later bloom. Strike cuttings of Petunias, Cupheas, Calceo- 
larias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, G-eraniums, Salvias, etc. Plant out biennials, and propagate 
by cuttings, slips, etc., the best perennials. 

Stove, Gbeekhouse, etc. — This month hare the houses painted, inside and outside, 
whitewashed, etc. Repot Pelargoniums which were cut-down plants of last month ; they 
will have broken sufhciently at the eyes to be shaken out and disrooted, and with a sharp 
knife take off all straggling roots ; repot them in some open soil, with two inches of drainage 
at the bottom of the pots, potting them into five or six-inch pots according to the quantity 
of roots, that is, if they were in eight-inch pots ; keep them in a close frame or house till 
they get established, just damping them overhead with a fine rose three or four times a 
week J as soon as they have recovered from the shift, air may be abundantly given night 
and day, sheltering them from heavy rains, and keeping them clean from green-fly. 
Cuttings, now is the time for making a foundation for another season, that is, when the 
plants are cut down ; continue to cut down plants as they go out of flower ; sow seed too, 
as well as of Calceolarias, directly, to get well-rooted plants before winter: Kepot Chrysan- 
themums into their blooming-pots, in a very rich loamy soil, with a free drainage. Have 
dwarf bushy plants, and give frequent waterings of liquid manure, say every third day ; the 
others soft water. Cinerarias, pot off seedlings, and sow for later plants, also the old plants 
which were planted in the open shady border after blooming should now be taken up, and 
offsets be potted. Fuchsias, strike cuttings for next year's strong bloomers. 

Stove, etc. — Winter-blooming plants, as Justicias, Eranthemums, etc., should now be 
pruned and potted, if not done last month. Also the AcUmenes picta and Oesneria 
zehrina should be potted into pans or pots, to get them strong before winter : they 
are very ornamental. Q-loxinias that have ceased blooming should be taken into a cool 
frame or greenhouse, and gradually lessen the watering, to bring the tubers to a state of 
rest. 



SEPTEMBEE. 

I saw old Autxuna in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence— for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor Jowly hedge nor solitary thorn ; — 
Shaking his languid looks, all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer, that feU by night. 
Pearling his coronet of golden com. 

FLORICITLTURAL OPERATIONS. 

Flowee Gailden, etc.— Propagate the bedding plants immediately. Box edging, this is 
the best time to plant it. Anemones and Bantmculuses, to bloom early plant now: 
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Bulbs, as Hyacinths, Crocus, Snowdrops, Aconites, Guernsej Lilies, Iris, etc., now plant 
in borders, etc. ; alst in pots if required. Hyacinths in pots, coyer six inches deep with 
rotten bark or leaf-mould. The layers of Carnations and Picotecs should now be taken 
off and potted ; the soil must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too yigorous, 
and become what florists term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, with a small addition of sand mixed therein, is suitable; and having a liberal 
drainage, keep the compost in a rough state, not finely sifted. Pinks, beds of them may 
still be made; dig four inches thick of well-rotted dung into the bed a week before 
planting. Pansy -beds must b^ made for next spring bloom ; pot some of the Tory best to 
be kept in a frame through winter. Verbena runners must now be potted in sixty-sized 
pots ; they get well established before winter; have a free drainage. Annual flower-seeds, 
as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanthus, Stocks, Candytuft, Escholtzias, G-odetias, CEuotheras, 
Larkspurs, Nemophilas, Wallflowers, Cailiopsises, etc., now sown in smail pots, well 
drained, and kept in a cool frame or cool greenhouse through winter, will be suitable for 
turning out into the open borders early in March, and wiU bloom early, before springs 
sown ones do. The same kinds of seeds may be sown towards the middle of the month 
iu the open borders ; they generally survive the winter, and blooin early and vigorously. 
Banunculus, if tubers of the late bloom are allowed to remain now in the grouud, they 
-will be starting into growth prematurely ; take up early. Cuttings of all China, Bourbon, 
and Tea Koses, now put in the open ground, under a hand-glass, in sandy loam, soon 
strike root : buds of ^hem, too, now inserted, do well. Chuieso Primroses, for winter and 
spring bloom, must be repotted. Dahlias, where side shoots are numerous, thin them 
very fireely. Boses may still be budded. Dress the Banksian Boses as is done to Peach- 
trees, securing to the wall or trelhs as many of the present season's shoots as will thinly, 
but sufficiently, fill up the space allotted ; cut away the surplus ones. Prepare beds of the 
Sweet Neapolitan and Bussiau Violets ; also provide a sup^y of the Tree Violet. Migno- 
nette, in pots, etc., for winter and spring bloom, must now be sown ; sow thinly, and 
\?hen up, thin the plants so as to leave not more than three or four. This is better than 
transplanting them ; they do not bear it so successfully afterwards, being stunted. BepoC 
Chrysanthemiuns, and early in the month pinch off the heads of all plants not bushy, or 
grown too high ; do not, however, stop them later than this time, or they would not push 
side shoots to bloom this season ; if large blossoms are required, do not stop the leads, 
but leave one blossom-bud only to each shoot, and give liquid manure often, the flowers 
will be monsters in size. Such as are in open ground, cut the roots aroimd, and pot a 
fortnight afterwards. Lobelias having offsets, pot them off now, to get well established 
Jbefore winter. Plants of herbaceous Calceolarias may now be divided, potted, etc., 
cuttings or slips, too, pot off; they root freely now. "When the patches of Lilies, 
Narcissus, Crown Imperials, are too large, take them up now, divide and replant. If the 
sowing of seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Brompton, Queen, or Griant 
Stocks, Sweet Williams, have been omitted, sow immediately. Tulip-beds, prepare. 
Double Primroses may be parted, also Polyanthuses. 

Gbebkhouse, etc. — Towards the end of the month, take in the stock which has been 
kept out of doors ; if they are allowed to remain longer, the foliage often turns brown ; 
especially remove Camellias, Ericas, Epacris, Azaleas, Acacias, Corrceas, for autumn and 
winter blooming, immediately. Previously have the house whitewashed. (See next 
month's Calendar about arrangement.) Camellias may now be grafted ; i^isert a portion 
of the new wood that has a bud and leaf, cut longitudinally into a corresponding-shaped 
cleft in the stock. The grafted plant should be plunged so as to have bottom heat, and be 
kept closely covered in a frame or pit or hand-glass for a month. Encourage all plants 
for winter blooming, whether for stove, greerdiouse, or fiames." Tree Carnations for 
winter bloom, encourage. Cuttings of nearly all plants, especially bedding ones, may yet 
be struck. Cinerarias, pot off singly the offsets, etc, from the plants which were turned 
into the open ground early in summer. Pelargoniums, pot off such as have struck root, 
and stop the leads of such as require to be made bushy. Sow seed of* Cinerarias and 
Caloeolarias, so that the plants may be strong before winter. See that a stock of plants 
is prepared for forcing for winter bloom. Tuberoses, pot. Tropaolum tricolorum, and 
other tuberous-rooted, now pot. Sow in pots Collinsia, Nemophila, etc., to bloom early 
in spring, in the greenhouse, or turn out into beds. 
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OCTOBEE. 

Summer \» gone, on swaUowg* wings. 

And Eartn ha^ burled all her flowers: 
2^0 more the lark, the linnet sings. 

But silence sits in faded bowers. 
There is a shadow on the plain 

01' ^Vinter, ere he comes again ; 
There is in woods a solemn sound 

Of hollow warnings whisper'd round. 

FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS, 

Flowee Oabden. — Plant Turban Ranunculuses, Alfltroemerias, as Van Houtte's Col- 
lection ; plant in warm border, six inches deep, and protect with dry leayet in winter. 
Koae-buds, untie the matting of those well taten. Tigridias, take up with all soil 
possible ; dry gradually Hollyhocks ; now make new plantations of these noble flowers, 
and put off slips, olTsets, or cuttings. Auriculas and. Polyanthuses, Carnations, Pinks, 
etc., should be placod in their winter quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the 
same time, where a free circulation of air can bo admitted on all proper occasions. The 
surface-soil must dq loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread orer it. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, should be taken up and potted, for winter 
preserration, in pits or frames. Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground, and re- 
quired for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as possible, and be potted with 
due care ; give liberally of manure-water. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Ckra- 
niums. Verbenas, requiring winter protection, should be housed immediately. All plants 
like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience will allow. Tender Soses, 
grown out of doors, should have protection over the roots, etc., or be taken, up and 
housed. Prepare the Tulip-beds j have the side six inches higher than the path, and the 
middle of the bed three or four inches higher than the sides. 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of soil around 
the stems. Beds of Pansies may be made. Shrubs of all kinds may be planted. Roses 
now planted soon push new roots, and become well established before winter j the soil 
being somewhat warm, excites the roots immediately. 

Shetjbb, etc., foboinq eob Wintbe Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early should be 
gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by the middle of the month in- 
troduce such as are desired to bloom by Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds 
which are well deserving such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmiues, Poinsettias, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Tree Carnations, Pinks (of which Anne 
Boleyn is the best), Rho'dodendrons, Rhodoras, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea jprumfolia, Me- 
zereums. Gardenias, Cupheas, Hehotropes (the new blue is fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Cactuses, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvias, Gesnerias, Corrocas, Chinese Primroses, Aco- 
nites, Mignonette, Primroses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, 
Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, etc. Plant Evergreen Shrubs, etc., as 
soon as possible in the open ground. Seeds of many annuals, as Clarkia, GHllia, CoUinsia, 
etc., may now be sown in the border, and others in pots, in order to bloom early 
next spring. Brachycoma, ScJiizanthus retusus and Sookerii, Rhodanthe, and Salpi- 
glossis, seeds now sown, plants potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorously 
next spring. Plant out seedling perennials and biennials, where they are to bloom next 
year. Divide hardy herbaceous plants v;hero required ; they wiU soon strike fresh root, 
the earth now being warmer than in spring, after the winter's cold. Pot Hyacinths, 
Tulips, etc., for forcing in the first week, and when potted, place them side by side, 
where worms cannot creep in the holes, and cover the whole, six inches deep, with old 
spent tan, or old, rotten, dry leaf-mould. The sitnation shoiUd be a warm one, -but open 
to the sun, rain, etc. In this position let them remain till the flower-spike is clearly seen 
on examination ; then remove them, to be forwarded in-doors. In this way they bloom 
vigorously. Turban Ranunculus, Anemones, Gladiolus, Iris, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Lilies, etc., now plant, and protect the two former in winter. The White liily, Orange 
Lily, and Tiger Lily, already been a year in the ground, should not be disturbed ; every 
third or fourth year is soon enough ; if disturbed every year, they are always weaKl^. 
Take offsets from their sides, and plant them now ; they will make fine specimens in 
two years, when the old patches may be taken, up and divided. Take care to have the 
PahUas carefully numberoid before the frost comes ; draw earth around the stem, to savt 
the crown of eyes from injury by frost. Collect seed. When the roots are taken up, do 
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not twist the tubers ; do it on a dry daY. Take up Sweet Violets, and plant them cm a 
gentle hot becl, for winter bloom. Tree Violets take in-doors, AU tender beddinfjr plants 
must now be got in, such as Verbenas ; let the tops be kept dry, and water well when 
first potted, or put into boxes ; afterwards give but little, till they strike root afresh. 
Place Auriculas, Polyanthuses, etc., in winter quarters. Pot off layers of Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks. 

Gbbeniiouse, eto. — ^The stock of plants mast be housed immediately. Care most bo 
taken so that one plant may reoeiye something like its proper treatment without inter- 
fering materially with the well-being of its neighbours ; and the tender ones must bo 
placed in the best part, for protection from cold wind, as Polygalas, Pimelias, Losche- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Boronias, Gompholobiums, and Diosmas are injured by being placed 
where there is a current of wind. Jjet each plant hayo all the space possible ; and the 
robust, large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate 
as can be arranged, so as to allow a duo circulation of air. Be careful that the pots, etc., 
bo perfectly dean before arranged for their winter situation. Be{)ot and fumigate Ci- 
nerarias. Let Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in a warmer situation ; also 
any Chinese or Indian Azaleas ; so that they be gradually advancing. In watering tho 
stock of plants, let it be done in the early part of the day, so that any excess may be 
dried up before evening, and damp be avoided, otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Cal- 
ceolarias strike root freely; now pot off seedlings to bloom next season. Bepot Chinese 
Primroses. Pelargoniums headed down some weeks back, now havo pushed shoots an 
inch or two long ; these should be thinned properly. The plants must be repotted, in 
order to have the roots well established before winter. Shake off the soil and shorten 
some of the long roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential. to the vigoar 
of next bloom. Have a free drainage in the pots. An excellent compost for them is 
turfy loam, well chopped up, with an equal portion of sandy peat and well-rotted leaf- 
mould, and half the quantity of well-rotted dung. Give air to the plants in the daytime, 
and be careful not to give over much water at the roots ; for if saturated they will be 
injured. Young struck plants should have the tops pinched off, to cause the production 
of side shoots, to render them bushy for next season. Bepot some of the Scarlet Otem- 
niums (so called), to bloom during the autumn and winter ; they are charming orna- 
ments. So with the Tree Carnations, of which there now are many very beautiful distinct 
varieties. Liliums, let those in pots be gradually dried by withholding water. 

SxoYS. — Achimencs, Gloxinias, Gesnerlas, etc., done blooming, shoiUd have little water 
given, and soon after be placed in a dry situation, just free from frost, till required for re- 
potting next February. Take care to have plants in preparation for winter bloom, as 
Getneria zebrina, Achimenes picta, etc. 

NOYEMBER. 

Where are the flowers, the yonng fair flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In blighter light and softer aira,—- a beantoona eisterhooa P 

Alas 1 ihej aS. are in their erayes; the eentle race of flowers 

Are lying m their lowly becb, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is faUing where they lie ; but the cold n'ovember rain 

CaUa not £K»a out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

FLOBICULTUBAIi OPEBATIONS. 

Flowbb GABDsk.— Directly finish planting Bulbs, also Banunculuses and Anemones'; 
a little sand round each wiU assist in preservmg them from wet. Also plant out 
Brompton or Queen Stocks, wliere they may be protected in winter, and preserved for 
planting out in spring. Tubers of ScMa pdteta should be kept dry. Plants of spring 
flowers, as Hepaticas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Winter Aconites, Wallflowers, Bulbs, etc., 
should now be planted near the dwelling-hoase. This is the best month for planting all 
kinds of hardy Boses. G^iey may also be pruned, except the China section, which should 
be left till the beginning of Maroh. In pruning, have the branches quite open, and cut 
the present year's shoots back to about two buds ; this severe cutting is essential, to have 
fine Boses. All Boses must have a very rich soil ; and old rotten cow-dung is the best, 
mixed with leaf-mould and strong loam (equal parts), and a diy subsoil. When the heads 
of Boses aro too large, cut the entire back to within a few inches of their origin, and 
begin anew. Fuchfoas flourish, and are highly ornamental, grown in the open ground. 
The shoots must not be cut back till spring ; they may be tied up neatly^ and wUl not 
appear unsightly. Coyer around than with a few inches thick of dry leaves, spreading 
a little soil over themi to keep them at the place. This is one of the best coyerings for the 
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roots of tender plants. The leares often keep dnr throoghont the winter, and frost does 
not penetrate beneath. In the first week pLint the select Tulips. The readiest and most 
regular way is to plant them on the suHaoe of the bed unfilled to within four inches of 
the destined surfiMC. Seven strings are then stretched lengthways at equal distances, and 
secured by nails at each end of the bed ; when the bulbs are planted, a short line crosses 
these, and a bulb ia placed at each section ; the small hue is then remoTed the requisite 
distance, and another row put in. When the bed is planted, the strings are remored, and 
four inches of soil placed orer the roots yery carefully, so that none are displaced. They 
are known as first, second, third, and centre row Tulips, referring to the height they 
usually grow ; therefore the two outer rows must be alike in height, and the two seconds, 
also the two thirds, with the centre (or fourth) row the tallest. Hyacinths in glasses 
must haye rain-water, or river or pond water. A small portion of guano put into the water 
promotes the growth and yigour of the plant. Only allow the bulb just to t-ouch the 
water in the glass $ place them in total darkness, and change the water solution about 
once in ten dSiys. In a few weeks, the roots haying advanced considerably, the glasses 
may be removed to a window, or other light situation, to bloom. This process secures 
the roots in advance of the leaves, and, having that, the latter will grow afterwards ; but 
when leaves are in advance of roots, during the first few weeks the flowers are feeble 
and small. Dahlia roots take up in dry weather ; be careful not to twist the tubers, 
nor cut the tops off dose now, but leave a portion of the side stems, to the part of the 
main stem, and, in a few weeks after, when evaporation has sufficiently expended itself^ 
then cut it lower down. Take care to get the main stem ripe, solid, and dry. All pit 
plants must be kept somewhat dry, and have all the air that can be given with safety from 
nrost and rain. Plants kept in rooms must be placed out-doors at all suitable times, to 
prevent them drawing up. Wash them often overhead, to fi^ee them from dust, as dust 
chokes the pores of the leaves and stems. Decayed leaves on plants are unsightly, and 
produce a damp atmosphere ; let them be removed as soon as they turn yellow. Stir the 
surface of Pink and Pansy beds ; prick sticks amongst the plants, to preserve them from 
being twisted off by wind. Let Osmations, Picotees, Auriculas, and Polyanthuses have 
all proper air possible. Verbenas, place near glass, in a dry frame or pit ; guard against 
green-fly and mildew. In the protection of tender plants out-doors, the principles de- 
manding attention are few and simple. A comparative degree of dryness is the first great 
essential, whether in the atmosphere or the soil. In a frame or pit, this amount of dry- 
ness cannot be guaranteed without motion in the air ; and this, of course, in the absence 
of fire-heat, must be accomplished by s very free ventilation at eveiy fitting opportunity, 
remembering that a small amount of firost is, in general, less prejudicial than an aoeumu- 
lation of damp, which will rapidly tend to a kind of mortification in the system of the 
plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be obtained out of doors, as far as at- 
tention can secure them ; thus, half-hardy plants against trellises or detached, if covered 
with a mat and stufied closely with hay inside, vrill be in danger of perishing of what may 
be termed suffocation ; the same specimen will always run through a long winter better 
with the mat alone, more especially if the collar is weU protected by some dry and porous 
material, and, above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps the 
two blended. As to comparative dryness of the soil, that must be accomplished prin- 
cipally by the most perfect drainage ; this is, indeed, the great desideratum with plants of 
tender habits ; without it other appliances are sddom satisfiietory. Mounds of new saw- 
dust or dried leaves, raised around the stem, with a considerable body, over the soil as far 
as the root ranges, will be found of immense benefit, as retaining the ground heat. 
Hollyhocks, finish planting out, or potting for winter protection. 

0BVBVHOU8B, BTO. — Give all air possible, so as to exclude frost, fog, or rain. G^ive 
water to plants sparingly, and do it early in the morning, so that damp may dry up be- 
fore evmunff. All plants that have been taken up out of beds, as Scarlet (Geraniums, etc., 
must have Uttle water till they strike root afresh ; if this is not strictly attended to, the 
^nts will soon parish. Fumigate, if green-fiy appear. Apply sulphur if mildew, on a 
warqi fine, or warmed iron plate. Seedling Giuoeolarias, repot, and place in a cool but 
dvy frame ; so treat Cinerarias also. 

VoTUiiSGrKOVSB, — In forcing plants for winter bloom, such as half-hardy and hardy 
•hruba, a gradual increase of temperature must be given ; at first from 55^ to 00^, and 
Bltimately from 70^ to 75<^. The following succeed well for this purpose: Aconites, 
Croous, violets. Mignonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, Narcissus, lily of the Valley, 
Hepaticas, Primroses, China Primroses, Persian Lilacs, Iris, Tree CamaMons, Pinks, 
Hyacinths, Heliotropes, Jasmines, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, Gardenias, Boses, Azaleas, 
^odoras, Eibes, Meseremn, CorroMiSi Cozonilla^ Juttidas, PoinBettias, Sivnthemums, 
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DECEMBER. 

The melanoholy days ure oome, the Baddest of the yew, 

Of wailing winds , and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hoUow of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead } 

They niatle to the eddying gust and to tiie rabbitoT tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay. 

And from the wood-top oalls the crow through all the gloomy day. 

FLOEICULTURAL OPEBATIONS. 

FiiOWXB Gabdsit, bto. — Boses, give a good supply of well-rotted maniue, taking off 
four or six inches of soil, put on the manure, and then ooYer with a couple of inches of 
earth. Verbenas, keep them in a dry atmosphere, and have tlie soil only just moisi; j guard 
against green-fly and mildew at the first appearance ; examine the under side of the leaTCS 
for greeu-fly. Dahlia roots examine to see they are not decaying } and the last week in 
the month put in roots for early cuttings. Pink and Pansy beds protect irom cold winds 
by sticking around the sides branches of yew, fir, or some similar guard to break the 
force. It is Teiy desirable, and a raluable acquisition, now to hare the flower-beds, 
especially within sight of the dwelling-house, as liyely in appearance as possible. During 
winter the Chrysanthemums, in yarieties, supply a profusion of beauty, and, if the frost 
be not severe, will be highly omamentaL If they are grown against a wall, eto.^ a corering 
at night is easily supplied. The succession to Ohrysanthemums must be made up c» 
evergreen shrubs, previously grown in pots; such as Laurustinus, Auouba, Mammia 
€tqu§bli<ij with its shiny leaves and profusion of large blue bernes, are very pretty. 
Uoliies, if they have their bnUiant-coloured fruity are very ornamental ; the yellow-berried 
contrast nicely therewith. CotoneatUr mieropk^Ua is also very ornamental, with its vast 
profusion of red berries. Box, Rhododendrons, Phillyreas, Dwarf Cedars, Arbor Yittt, 
and Arbutus, with its chaste pendulous racemes of flowers, are veiy neat. These and 
other similar plants give a cheerful appearance to the beds. We have seen beds stuck 
over closely with small branches of Laurel, Box, Holly, etc., appear well during the 
entire winter. In flowers there are the beautiful single A nemones, Double Daisies, in fine 
variety. Gentians, Aconites, Hepaticas, Christmas Bose, Anemone japonica^ etc, which 
bloom early in the winter and spring ; all are easy of culture, and very omamentaL J^ter 
on come in border Auriculas and Polyanthuses. Newly- planted trees or shrubs, secure 
from being loosened by the wind, or they will not strike root. Carnations, Piootees, and 
similar plants in pots, give all air in mild weather, protect from frost and excess of wet. 
Mignonette, Stocks, etc , in pots, for early bloom in spring, water but sparingly ; guard 
against rotting off. Finish planting Boses, take off and plant out suckers, etc. Protect 
beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, Banuuculus, and Anemones from froat and excess of rain, 
using hoops and painted canvas covers. Sweet Violets, secure an abundant supply of 
these fragrant flowers throughout winter and spring. Encourage all spring ornameutv, 
as Crocuses in aU their varieties. The dwarf Menziesia^ or Irish Heath, both jjurple and 
white, are now pretty, and the new beautiful tribe of Double Daisies merit a place 
in every garden, blooming nearly all the year. Never be sparing of the gay winter or 
spring flowers. During hard frost, fresh soil, dung, etc., should be supplied to all flower* 
beds. The hardy dwarf, bushy, and profuse flowering Erica is a charming ornament from 
February to the end of April. 

Stovx, FoBGiira-FiT, bto. — The following Stove plants bloom well now : — JEramtikemiim 
pulekellum^ Gheneria zebrina^ Justioia speciosa, Cetirum auranUaomn^ FoineetUa pnleker- 
rima^ Begonia fucheioidee. The class of plants best adapted for forcing, in order to bloom 
through winter and spring, are recorded in the November Calendar* Also start a few 
Gloxinias and Gesnerias for early spring bloom. 

Gbexnhousb. — Prevent damp, give all the mild air possible ; do not crowd the plants, 
stir the surface^soil frequently, and water the plants in a morning. In arranging the stock, 
keep the large leaved together j the medium sized, and the small too ; they succeed best 
thus placed. Fuchsias, keep them at rest and nearly dry. Pelargoniums, stop every 
shoot of those plants to bloom in June, or a straggling head of bloom will be the conse* 
quence. Cinerarias, required for exhibition, must have all suckers removed, and be 
repotted, to prevent roots becoming matted, but kee^ them in a pit-frame to bave them 
robust, and so aa to be in bloom at the proper time, tumigate often. 
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TREATMENT OF THE VINE IN THE GEBENHOUSB. 

HoWBTXB Bkilful the cultiTator of \he Vine may be as it respects his pruning and dress- 
ing thereof, satisfactory success in the production of &uit will not be realized unless his 
plants be both healthy and sufficiently Tigorous, and such can only be obtained but by 
their haying a properly constructed border of suitable compost to grow in. Some of our 
readers who cultivate the Vine under glass are already so advantaged; but there are otben 
who are not so circumstanced, and though they may not bo able to carry out fully tbo 
operations we suggest, to obtaiu similar benefits, we shall here, for their advantage, give 
particulars how a suitable border for the growth of the Vine in the greenhouse should bo 
constructed. Where new borders are about to be made, they can be formed on the 
principle we shall describe ; and where Yitied are already established, and some improve- 
ment in the border is required, though the routine cannot be carried out to the full 
extent, as near an approximation to it as can be, without injury to the existing Vines, cau 
be pursued. 

When a greenhouse is properly constructed for the growth of the Viue, it ought alwa^'s 
to have a tront wull, built so high that the plate upon the wall may be two feet higher 
tiian the general level of the sod in front. This is necessary, in order to let the border 
have a slope from the house to the front. 

Ihe border ought to be at least eighteen feet broad, three feet deep at the back part, 
and two feet at the front. Particular attention must always be paid to the format on of 
the substratum, so that the border be weU drained. Let the substratum have an in- 
clination of at least one foot from the house to the front of the bordtr. A drain must 
be made close along the front of the building, and another at the front of the border to 
run parallel with the house. Other cross drains must also be made, the tops of these 
drains (which must bo open stone drains, L e., stones placed in edgeways) must be about 
six inches above the level of the substratum. If the boitom of the border be naturally 
dry, after the drains are made, nothing more is required than to spread about three inches 
thick of small-sized gravel over the whole of it^ which must be rolled to an even surfacei, 
then finer over it, and a covering of gas-tar to bind it together, and when rather dry 
sprinkle it over thinly with sand, and draw the roller over it. When dry, lay i^K>n the 
entire concrete floor four to six inches thick of broken stones or brick-bats, also, over 
these, put a thin covering of twigs, to prevent the soil being scattered among the stones, 
and closing up the crevices. If the bottom of the border be wet^ iu addition to the con- 
erete bottom, let about six inches thick of broken stones, brick- buts„ etc., be spread over 
the whole substratum. By laying over the concrete bottom several inches of stones, etc., 
it admits water to filter down to the surface of the firm substratum and to run down to 
the drains ; but when it is concreted and without these brickb-ats, etc., the water runs 
<|iong the face of it, and a few inches of the compost next to it becomes quite wet and 
sodden, which causes any roots that enter it to decay. The concrete floor prevents the 
descending roots pushing into an injurious subsoil ; and in low, damp situations and in 
Wet soils it prevents damp below rising upwards, and rendering the borders too wet. 
After this is completed so that the overplus water can be conveyed entirely away from 
the border, the compost for the Vines must be laid iu the space allotted for it. The sort 
of compost in which the Vine flourishes the best is prepared as follows: — One-half of 
good gritty loam soil, the thin top spit of a 'pasture fields which has not been lately culti- 
vated for com, or of a common, let the turf remain upon it; one-quarter of well-rotted 
manure from old hotbeds, and one- quarter composed of lime rubbish, ground bones, old 
spent bark, and pigeons or fowls* dung. Let thirebo equal quantities of lime rubbish, 
bones, and bark, and about half the proportion oi pigeons or fowls* dung. The carcases 
of animals, cut in large xneces and buried in the soil, promotes the vigour of the vines. 

The soil must bo procured twelve months before the time it is wanted for use, and 
must be turned over and chopped in pieces once or twice, so that the turf may become 
well rotted. In turning over tho soil, always do it on a dry day. The manure and the 
9oil must be mixed well tqgether previous to laying it in the excavation. The compost 
ought to be laid in the place allotted for it, threo or four months before the Vines are to 
be planted in it, so that it may not settle after planting. Ko part^f the Vine should bo 
exposed at the oiUeide of the house, as the Vines must be introduced through a sloping 
hole in the wall, and to enter the house close to the under side of the plate. 

The best time to plant the Vines is early in spring. Persons having the convenienco 
pf raising Vines themselves may (idopt the practice, viz., to raii<e/them from single eyes ; 
tliis is done by cutting in a straigJU direction through tho shoot, about half an inch 
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below a bud, and tlien cutting in a slopinff direction about one inob above tbe bud j tbeeo 
planted in good rich soil early in March, fixed firm in the earth, and placed so deep as to 
coyer the eye, then introduced into a stoye, or hotbed frame, until they have pushed, 
will make strong plants the first year. When there is not the conyenienee of raising 
plants. Vines of one year old, propagated &om single eyes, may be obtained at most of 
the public nurseries. At the ena of February, Vines which ar& one year old must be 
headed down to one bud, and be introduced into a forcing stoye. When they have 
pushed shoots about three feet in length, let them be removed into the greenhouse, that 
they may not receive a check by their removal for final planting ; after two or three 
weeks they may be planted. In performing this, let the holes in the soil be made about 
three feet wide and about twelye mches deep. In these put a portion of fine light com- 
post, so as to raise it to the height at which the Vines are to be placed. The Vine must 
have all the leaves dressed off which are upon that part of the stem which will be outside 
the house. When the plant is turned out of its pot, it will probably be found that the 
roots are matted elowly together round the outer side of the ball of earth. If so, let 
tliese matted roots be loosened and spread outwards, so that they can, after being planted* 
push directly forward into the border. In placing the Vine in the hole, let the ball of 
earth be laid upon its side, so that the buds upon the stem are in the direction afterwards 
required for making an incision as hereafter described. The bail must be placed so fiir 
from the front wall, that five eyes of the new shoot lying horizontally upon the earth in 
the hole may be at the outside, the top of the Vine being introduced into the house 
through the opening in the wall. Let the Vine thus placed, be supported by a portion of 
fine compost applied at the sides of the ball, so that it wUl be secured in the place in 
which it is to remain. The Vine must be placed so deep in the hole that the upper side 
of the ball be six inches below the sur£EK^ of the border, allowing two or three inches 
for settling. When it is thus placed, and whilst the stem is bare, let a slit be made 
below each bud, beginning about an inch from them, and makins it up to the buds ; the 
buds which are to be treated thus, are those three that are at the low side of the stem,- 
but the two remaining ones at the upper side must not be meddled with. In making the 
slit, cut into the shoot about one-third of its thickness. When the three tongues are 
cut, let a little of the soil be put between them and the other parts of the wood, so that 
the tongue will form an angle of 45 degrees with the stem. After this is done, the whole 
of the Vine outside the house may be covered up with fine compost as before described. 
In making the tongues, be very careful that the Vines are not broken, as they are very 
brittle. Water them when planted, and lay mulch over to the extent of the roots. The 
advantage of slitting the stem in the manner described is, that a great number of roots 
win be produced from each tongue, which, consequently, increase the number of feeders 
to the plant, and will contribute in a great measure to promote the vigour of the Vine. 
We have hoid Vines that made shoots the first season three to four inches in circumference. 

As the Vines advance in growth, be careful to secure each lead to the trellis, that it 
be not broken, as it ought not to be stopped \mtil it has reached the top of the house. 
When it has got to that extent, train it horizontally for about three feet, when it must 
be cut back so far, as to leave four or five buds upon that part trained horizontally ; this 
will strengthen the upright shoot considerably. If a shoot pushes again, let it grow a 
foot or two, and then be cut back to within two or three joints of where it was 
stopped the preceding time. All laterals that are produced upon the Vine must be taken 
off when they have pushed about six inches in length. In doing this, pull them off back- 
ward from the bud. The reason for taking away the laterals is, that the natural fruit- 
bearing buds are frequently injured by their being left and pinched back once or twice 
during summer, as is the practice of many persons ; so much so sometimes as to force the 
natural bud!« in a wrong direction, or even to destroy them by growing over. The reason 
of laterals being retained and pinched back as alluded to is, to prevent the natural fruit 
buds from prematurely pushing ; but if the leading shoot be kept grovsing forward as 
directed, the buds will not either prematurely brei^ or be injured, on the contrary will be 
a great deal bolder, and produce much finer fruit the ensuing year. 

In pruning and training Vines, we have practised two methods. Under the first, 
the Vine produces its fruit principally upon spurs ; but imder the second, upon long 
shoots of the year-old wood. In pursuing the first method, there is a much greater 
number of bunches upon the Vine than hn the latter ; but under the second methor 
the bunches of fruit are considerably larger. The second method is the best to adopt 
when Vines are trained in a house where there are long rafters and rather narrow sashee 
so that as much light as possible be allowed for the collection of greenhouse plants. Bu 
when the rafters are rather short and the sashes wide, l^e mode of spurring is the most 
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proper to be practised, because they can be allowed to spread wider on each side of the 
rafters, and when spurred tbcj require a greater breadth than on the other plan. Never 
permit them to spread oyer all the roof, although they be spurred ; but always leave a 
good space up the middle of each light, so that the sun will be admitted in order to 
bring theiiruit to perfection, and sufficient light for the .collection of plants. 

Our first remarks are upon those Vines which are spurred. The method of treating 
the Vine during the first summer which is already laid down, is alike applicable to both 
the modes of treatment. We therefore commence with the first winter pruning, which 
must be done in November, providing the wood be ripe. Let it be remembered that late 
pruning of the Vine is injurious. If not done early in autumn, do not defer later than Hj 
weeks previous to the supposed time of the sap beginning to move. 

Mrst YecM*, Winter jPruning, — In pruning the shoots always cut about one inch above 
a bud, and so as to slope in the same direction in which the bud grows ; tlie length at 
which the shoots are to be left must be regulated according to their strength. If the 
shoots are as much as one inch and a half or upwards in circumferenee, let them be cut back, 
so as to leave four feet in length of the new wood inside the house. But if the shoots are 
much less in circumference, let them be pruned down to two buds. As soon as the Vines 
are pruned, let those that are long enough to admit of it be loosened from the rafters, and 
be tied along the front of the house, as near to the bottom of the sashes as possible. 

The border outside the house (as far as it is judged the roots of the Vine extend) must 
be covered six inches deep with rotted tanner's .baric or littery manure ; but previously to 
laying this upon the border, loosen the soil to the depth of two or three inches, but not 
more. The mulch thus laid must remain upon the border until the latter end of May, 
when it may be removed. The advantage of having recourse to this practice is, thi^ those 
roots which run near the surface are protected and preserved from injury by frost. And 
when the Vines begin to push next spring, it is of great importance, in order^that the 
roots may be as much as possible in a natural proportion of temperature with that part 
of the Vine inside the house. No fire must afterwards be admitted into the front flue, 
except just sufficient to keep out frost from the plants. The best method of preserving 
Vines through winter in future, and preventing them pushing too soon in spring, is to have 
them loosened from the trellis, brought down and tied together under the sashes at the 
inside front of the house, lengthways of it. When tied, a wooden case should be fixed 
under them, so as to exclude them^rom the warm air of the house ; this will require a wood 
bottom and upper edge, to fit close to the sash bars. In order, then, to admit the cold 
air to the Vines, a pane or two of glass may be taken out. If towards spring it is desirable 
to retard them longer, place a piece of felt upon the glass over the Vines, so that the 
influence of the sun upon them may be prevented. Sometimes a provision is made in 
constructing the house by openings under the front cross-beam, or by having a part of the 
sash formed so as to take about a foot broad of each away, then to draw the branches 
through and secure them outside the house. When they are thus placed, it is essential 
that they be secured from weiy or the buds will be liable to injury from frost, etc. 

The time of beginning to push the Vines the following spring must be regulated by the 
period at which it is desired to have ripe fruit, calculating sixteen weeks from the- com« 
mencement of forcing to the ripening of the fruit ; but the nearer it is to the period when 
the Viaes naturallif begin to vegetate, the more certain is an abundanee of fine fruit to be 
obtained. If the border is not in a due moist condition, let it have a good watering with 
drainings from the dunghill, it will very much promote the shoots pushing well. This 
attention to watering must be practised occasionally, so as to keep the borders in a Hi<»st 
(but not wet) condition, untU the fruit is half swelled, when it may be «!itirely given up 
K>r that season. K manure-water cannot always be had for this purpose, soflb pond-watOT 
may be used instead. As soon after as it is remarked that the buds have begun to swell, 
let a little fire-heat be introduced, so as to raise the thermometer to 60 degrees. From 
the time of commencing the fire-heat until the bunches of fruit can be distinctly seen 
(which will generally be the case by the time the shoots are an inch or little more in 
length), the Vines must be sprinkled with water of the same temperature as that in which 
the house is kept. The sprinkling must be performed every day at morning, noon, and 
night. When done in the evening, let it be about half an hour before the sun leaves the 
house. The fiue must also be regularly watered every morning and evening. As soon as 
all the buds upon the Vines have broken, let the Vinds^be tied up the rafters of the house, 
and the heat be then increased to 65 degrees. After the Vines are tied up the raftdrs as 
directed, they must only be sprinkled twice a week until the bunches come into bloom, 
when it must be entirely given up, but be resumed after the berries are set, by sprinkling 
twice a week until the berries are about half the size they will attain to, when it must be 
given up, otherwise they would be afiected by mildew. 
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It will generally be the case that two or more bunches of fruit will show fi:t>m eveiy 
bud, but ouly one mtist be permitted to remain. Whatever fruit is shown upon the 
uppermost shoot must be pinched oil*, unless the Ylne be yery yigorous, in which case it 
may be left, as in the other shoots. In making choice of a bunch to remain, the lowest 
one is generally the best. When the shoots upon which fruit is retained haye poshed 
forth so that two joints cah be distinctly seen aboye the bunch, the top of the shoot must 
be pinched off just above the second joint, in order to divert the course of the sap into 
the bunch of fruit ; if a shoot should push again' from the top of the one thus stopped, let 
it be pinched back to its origin when it has got about six or eight inches long. After this 
second stopping it will rarely be necessary to be repeated, the fruit being then so in- 
creased in size as to require a great portion of support. Great care must be taken that 
the leaf (which is at the joint from which the bunch is produced) ib not damaged, for if it 
be, the fruit will be injured. The necessity of stopping the shoot two joints above the 
bunch is, that the sap, when required, may have a channel to expend itself without causing 
any of theibuds below the bunch of fruit to break this season, which would frequently be 
the case in vigorous Yines if the shoot was stopped at the bunch, which is the practice of 
some persons ; but by stopping it as directed, a mean is provided to prevent the premature 
breaking of the buds below the fruit, whilst the part of the shoot retained above the bunch 
is not an encumbrance productive of any injury to the Vine or fruit whatever. When the 
bunches come into bloom the temperature of the house must be increased a little by 
keeping the house closed longer during sun, but admitting as great a quantity of air in 
mild days as possible, so as to regulate the house as described. .This temperature of heat 
must be afterwards kept until the middle of June, when fire-heat may be given up, except 
a little occasionally, to dry up any damp. At this period the general collection of green- 
house plants will have been removed, and more heat may be allowed to the Grape. The 
thinning of the berries must take place as early as possible, doing it when they are the 
size of small garden peas. In doing this, great care must be taken that the berries which 
are to remain, and the stalks which support them, are not injured by the scissors with 
which the thinning is performed. A regular distribution of berries in every part of the 
bunch must be left. The distance at which they are permitted to remain must be varied 
aeeording to the sort of Grape ; those sorts which produce small berries must bo left the 
rankest. Those bunches which have shoulders (such as the Black Hamburgh and others) 
must have them supported to the Yine or trellis, previous to thinning, by small strands of 
nsattimg. This gives a great advantage to the swelling of the berries, and secures them 
from getting mouldy. All laterals, shoots, or claspers which are produced must be taken 
away, leaving about one inch of each eUupery but taking the laterals entirely away. The 
uppermost shoot must be trained up to the top of the house and then in an horizontal 
direction ior a few feet, it must then be stopped agreeably to the instructions given for 
the first year. Those Vines which were cut down to two buds at the winter pruning 
must be regulated in the following manner. If both the buds pushed a strong shoot each, 
let the uppermost be taken clean away and the other be trained up the bouse, and after- 
wards treated as directed for young Vines the first year after being planted. At the fol- 
lowing vrinter pruning the Vine must be shortened back to four feet, and in its future! 
treatnaent be regulated agreeably to directions given for the other Yines which were 
allowed to remain four feet long at the first winter pruning. 

Second Tear. Winter Frumng, — When the Yines are pruned at this time, the lateral 
shoots, which will hereafter be denominated spurs, must be cut down to two buds, as 
¥ig. 1, a, a, a. By shortening those spurs so mueh as directed, the Yine is kept in a 
vigorous state and the bunches of fruit will be considerably larger than if they were left 
longer. But it is necessary to leave two buds upon each spur, for it sometimes happens 
that one of the buds will not show fruit well, or may be damaged, but by reserving two, a 
supply is more certain. The leading shoot of the Vine must be pruned back so as to leave 
&^Q or six feet in length of the last summer^s wood. This must be regulated according to 
the length of the raftera. If the Vines are to be trained to the length of fourteen feet, it 
must now be pruned to ^vq feet, and the year following to five feet more, when it will be 
at its desired extent. If the extent at which the Vi^es aire to be trained be as much as 
seventeen or eighteen feet, let the leading shoot be pruned so that it may have a regular 
proportion left each year, and so as to reach one foot from the top of the house at the 
fourth winter pruning ; at which length the Vine must in future be allowed to bear fioiit. 
Any loose bark which there may be upon the Vine at winter pruning must be peeled off. 
After this is done the Yines must be brought down to an horizontal position as before. 
The bringing down of the Vines to this direction must be attended to so long as they will 
admit of it, as it greatly assists the regular breaking of all the buds at spring. The 
directions given for forcing are those proper to be pursued in erexy succeeding year. 
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When tlij buds upon tho spurs, a, a^ a, have broken, and show good bunches of fruit, 
one only must bo lefc to eaoh shoot. If the uppermost bud does not show fruit, let it be 
taken entirely away ; but if the uppermost bud shows fruit and the lowest one does not, 
both of them must be retained. The directions already given for stopping the shoots, 
taking away claspers, laterals, etc., must be attended to in every sucoecding year. 

Third Year. Winter Pruni'i^.— Those spurs which had two shoots retained upon each 
during the last summer, must now have only the lowest retained, and each spur must be 
prun^ off, as Fig. 2, a, a. Tho shoot, 6, must also be cub down to two buds. This 
attculion to keep each spur supplied with bearing wood as near to the main wtern of the 
Vine as possible, must in every future p^mning be strictly pursued. The leading shoot 
must now be cut oif agreeably to previous instructions. 

When the Vine comes to boar upon spurs quite to the top of the house, the leading 
shoot must be stopped in summer, and also pruned back in winter, in the same manner 
as is practised upon the spurs. When the top of the house becomes crowded, a portion 
must be taken from the end of the Vine by cutting away two or three feet of the old 
wood, and replacing it by a new shoot. When the Vines hare been under this mode of 
training and pruning for ten or twelve years,. the spurs will generally be rugged and longer 
than would be sightly or beneficial to the Vinos, a renewal of wood will then bo required. 
But this may in many cases bo retarded for several years, for it wiU very frequently 
happen that upon the oldest wood of the spurs several buds will break, as well aa the two 
buds reserved upon the shoot of last year's wood. When shoots are so produced^ upon 
the old wood, let all be rubbed off to one good strong one, when they are about two inches 
in length. The one retained must be allowed to grow to fourteen or sixteen inchea in 
length, when it must be stopped, and afterwards kept at that length. YThen such spurs 
as are furnished with a shoot as described are pruned at the following winter, all that 
part of each spur aboTO where the new sboot arises must be out clean away, and the new 
shoot be pnmed to two buds, as directed for the other spurs. However, when it is found 
necessary to haye an entire new head, this is best effected by wholly cutting down the 
Vine, so as onl^ to leave two or three buds inside the house. There are generally plenty 
of such buds situated upon the old wood at the bottom of the Vine. This practice is far 
preferable to that of training up a shoot from the bottom a year or two preyious to the 
time it is designed to cut down the Vine ; for in that case the shoot cannot always attain 
sufficient strength to enable it to produce fruit as it ought to do for the first year or two 
after heading down, by reason of having to support spurs and fruit at thesame time the 
shoot is coining on, and upon which ^ou are to depend for a supply. But when the Vino 
is cat entirely down, it will make a vigorous shopt which will bear abundantly the second 
year. In pruning the shoot produced by heading down, let it be cut at the first winter 
pruning, so as to leave it six or seven feet long ; and at the second winter pruning 
in proportion to its strength : the future treatment of them must be as directed fiur 
yoimg Vines. 

The other mode of treating Vines, viz., the long shoot system, is as follows: — 
The Vines are planted in the manner abeady describ^, and the treatment of tliem for 
the first summer is in every respect as for Vines trained to bear upon spurs, also 
placing them in a horizontal position along the front of the house during winter, etc. 

FirH Tear. — Winter Pruning, — It will occasioxuJly happen that some of the Vines 
will grow a great deal more yigorously than others. In pruning thom at this time they 
must be treated according to their strength. If tJie shoots be so strong as to be two 
inches in circumference let them be shortened so that four feet of each shoot remains 
inside the house. But if the shoots be much less than two inches in circumference, let 
them be cut down so that only two buds be left upon eaoh Vine inside the house. After 
being thus pruned, the Vines will require in every other particular the treatment before 
directed. When the Vines push at spring, those which were pruned to four feet in 
length may be aUowed to bear frmt this summer ; but those which were cut down to two 
buds must not be permitted to bear any until the third summer from planting. Upon 
those Vines which are to bear fruit, every bud vnll genenJly show two or more bunches ; 
but only one to each bud must be suffered to remain, with the exception of the uppermost 
and lowest shoots upon the Vine, both of which must be entirely divested of any fruit 
which may be upon them, as they are to be trained, in order to frimish wood to bear 
another season. The uppermost shoot must be allowed to grow to the top of the house 
and a little in an horizontal manner, andthen must be stopped as directed before. The 
lowest shoot must be permitted to grow to the length of seven feet, and must then be 
stopped by cutting off the top so far back as to leave it only five feet long. By cutting 
the shoot so far back, it will be considerably more strengthened than if the top of the 
shoot had been pinched off when it had reached the length of five feet; because in the 
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former case, the wood haying attained a little hardnefls, the buds will not push a new 
shoot so soon as where the shoot is very tender, as in the latter case ; thus a greater space 
of time is afforded for the strengthening of the shoot. The shoot thus stopped must be 
kept at this length by stopping the new shoot after it has pushed a few inches ; this must 
be repeated as frequently as required. Those shoots which are allowed to bear fruit must 
be stopped at the second joint above the bunch as soon as two joints can be distinctly 
seen, and when they push again, they must be permitted to grow a few inches', and then be 
pinched back so as to leave one bud i^pon that part of the shoot which pushed the last ^ 
this must be repeated as frequently as required. Those shoots must regularly be tied up 
to the main btem of the Vine, so that they may not crowd each other, and on the other 
hand, not shade more than can be helped such trees or plants as may be underneath them. 
All claspers and laterals must bo taken off in the manner already described. If both the 
buds pushed a shoot of those Vines which were, last winter pruning, cut down to two buds^ 
let the uppermost be stripped off, and the lower one be trained up the rafter ; and after- 
wards treated in every respect as directed for those which pushed vigorously the first yea^ 
after being planted. 

Second Year. Winter Pruning, — Let the leading shoot of those Vines which produced 
fruit be shortened, so that six feet of the wood made last summer be left, as Fig. 8, a. 
The lowest shoot must be pruned down to four feet, as 5, which will be opposite to where 
the leading shoot was cut to the first winter pruning. By shortening the shoots as 
here directed all the buds will generally push strong shoots, and show good bunches 
of fruit the spring following ; whereas if th^ had been left two or three feet longer, it 
would be uncertain whether some of the buds at the lower part would push shoota, 
which if they did would be weakly. But every desired advantage both as to fruit 
and wood is obtained by pursuing the directions given. All those lateral shoots which 
produced fruit, as c, (?, must be cut clean away to the stem which they proceed froml 
The following summer the Vines will bear fruit for the length of ten feet, and twp 
bunches of fruit may be allowed upon each bud ; all others must be pinched off. Each 
uppermost new shoot upon the shoots, a, 5, of the last year's wood must not be per- 
mitted to retain any fruit whatever, but the uppermost new shoot upon the shoot a must 
be trained to the top of the house, and be stopped as before directed. Also the upper- 
most new shoot upon the shoot h must be allowed to grow to nine feet in length, and 
then be stopped by cutting away two feet off the end, at which length it must afterwards 
be kept during summer. It will generally happen that there will be several buds break 
from the oldest wood of the Vine, and very near to the bottom, in which case a shoot 
must be retained and trained up at the opposite side the main stem of the Vine to the 
shoot h ; all other shoots which arise near to the origin of this must be rubbed off when 
about one or two inches long. If a shoot does not proceed from the old wood, the lowest 
new shoot upon the Vine must be trained in for the same purpose. This shoot must b« 
allowed to grow about seven feet long, and then be stopped by cutting off the top to five 
feet, as before directed, to the lowest shoot last year. 

Third Year. Winter Pruning. — The uppermost shoot or lead of the Vine must now be 
cut off so as to leave six feet of the wood made last summer, as Fig. 4, a. This will very 
probably be near the top of the house ; if it should be so, a foot longer or shorter may be 
allowed, so that the Vine answer the desired end in coming as high up as wanted, which 
ought to be about fifteen or eighteen inches from the top. The second shuot upon the 
Vine must be cut back so as to leave six feet of the new wood, as Fig. 4, h ; and the 
lowest shoot be pruned down to four feet, as c. All lateral shoots (whether they bore 
&uit or not last summer) must be cut clean away, as d^ d^ d. When the Vines break the 
ensuing spring, they will have three different bearing shoots, as a, 6, c, which will probably 
extend to the top of the house, being sixteen feet in a bearing condition. The upp.ermost ' 
shoot upon the Vine must this summer be allowed to retain two bunches of fruit, the same 
as all other bearing shoots. The bunches being retained upon the top shoot prevent its 
growing so vigorously as it otherwise would. The top shoot must be stopped in the same 
manner as all other bearing shoots. The top buds upon those two shoots which supply 
fruit at the lower part of the Vine, as J, c, must not have any fruit left upon them, but be 
trained up to furnish wood as already directed. Another shoot must thil summer be 
trtuned up from the bottom of the Vine (from the old wood, if possible, otherwise as low 
down as it can be had) ; this shoot must be treated according to previous instructions. It 
is desirable that it shoidd be trained up the opposite side of the Vine from the last shoot 
trained in. 

Jbhurth Year. Winter Pruning. -^Tbod shoot which bore fruit to the top of the house 
must now be cut entirely away to the bottom of the Vine, as Fig 5, a, close to the point 

p 
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from \?hich the next shoot in length proceeds, as that is to supply the place of the one 
taken away, and must he shortened^ to the extent the Vine is to bear, as at b. All the 
other shoots must be pruned off at their respectiyo lengths, agreeably to the instructions 
previously given ; also all the lateral shoots must be cut clean away, as before directed. 
When shoots are produced upon the old stems from which the lateral shoots were cut 
away, if they are not wanted for a supply of wood, let them be rubbed off when they are 
an inch long. This treatment of the Yme may be practised for a great number of years, 
and under it will always be properly furnished with' wood and be in a good bearing con« 
dition. The principal object is to obtain a supply of young wood as low dow» the Tine as 
possible. When, tlurough weakness, it is deemed necessary to renovate the Vines, they 
must be cut entirely down to onex)r two buds, and afterwards be treated as young Tines. 
The Vine border must also be renewed when re<^uired, by an addition of fi^h soil and 
manure, in the same proportion to each other as directed for a new border. In performing 
this, begin to open a trench at six feet from the house, to ihe front of the border, and be 
careful not to bruise or break more roots than cannot possibly be avoided. Take a con- 
siderable quantity of the old compost entirely away, and substitute new instead of it. Lay 
the roots of the Vines carefully upon the soil in a proper direction, placing them eight or 
ten inches higher than they were before, in order to allow for settling, so that when the 
border sinks they may be at their proper level with the other roots which were not 
disturbed. Such a renewal of the bonier should always take place about the time when 
the Yines are pruned at autumn. 

In our remarks on the formation of the Vine border, we have been particular as to 
the necessity and advantage of having it well drained, and the plan we detail haying been 
adopted in many yery wet and, of course, unfavourable situations, has folly answered 
eyery desired purpose of keeping the compost of the border sufficiently dry, preserving it 
from all excess of wet. Some persons, however, haye been at the expense of constructing 
cold air drains, or chambers, the top of which being supported on pillars, formed the 
floor for the compost. In addition, the surface of the border has had a covering of glass 
to protect it from excess ofrain, etc., the sashes of which were moveable, and could be 
taken away at pleasure in spring or other period. When early ripe grapes were required, 
forcing had, of course, to be commenced at a proportional early period of winter, when the 
soil of the border was at its extreme of cold, and the heads of the Vines being introduced 
into the house, where a high degree of temperature is necessarily requisite, they are placed 
in the extremely injurious circumstances in which a man would be if exposed to a hot 
gteam bath whilst his feet were imbedded in ice. In order to prevent the eyil which 'would 
certainly ensue, means have been employed to warm the border, by having a hot-air 
chamber underneath ; and thus have the temperature of the soil and the house at a 
degree of due equality, and the veiy best success has resulted where the system has 
been put in practice. Perhaps some of our readers may be led to adopt the principle in 
whole or in part, we have therefore given some engraved illustrative figures of a v inery 
having the border chambered, and warmed on the hot-water-pipe system. (See annexed 
plate.) 

Beferenee to Section. — Pig. 6 : a shows the Vinery chamber, hot-water pipes, etc. ; 
5, cistern ; e, boiler ; d d, air-circulating pipes ; e, the flow pipe into the chamber ; f^ the 
return pipe from the chamber ; g^ surface of the border. 

Fig. 7, Ground Plan : abed shows the chambered yault in which are the square 
pillars for supporting the payement, whether it be of thick slate or other material, and 
the direction of the hot-water pipes proceeding from the boiler across the house and 
border to the front, and, after making the circuit of the border, returning again to the 
boiler ; «, stoke-hole, furnace, and boiler. 

SYBlNG-iNa THE BT7DS. — ^Whilst the Viucs are in the horizontal position, along the 
front of the house, with a view to retard their pushing, and at the same time contributing 
to the more general breaking of the buds — at the same time, too, it will essentially promote 
this fo syringe the branches three times a day, commencing as soon as the buds appear 
to be rising, and continue till they have pushed shoots an inch long, then the Vines must 
be secured up the ri>f cer trellises. 

Insects. — The red spider is partial to Vine-leayep, and their ravages at the under side 
of the leaves are soon apparent by their becoming brown. In this case, mix some 
common sulphur in whitewash, and apply it to the flue ; where practicable, have the flue 
gently warmed, but so as to cause a fume for a short time from the sulphur : this will 
soon destroy every insect^ , If the attack has been confined to a solitary Vine, a portion 
of the mixture placed upon a warm metal plate, aud held underneath the Vine at a 
suitable distance, will answer the desired purpose. In each method of application, care 
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ranat b« taken not to hxve eitlieT tbe flae or plate hot, but irann ; a flime of Taponr from 

the Bnlphur must be ptodnced, wid that can only be but from fire-heat. If mildew apptat 
on the Ie»Te«, ahown by dark «pot«, (prinkle o>er and under with dry lulphur. At the 
time the Tines are loosened for tying them acroaa the front of the house, strip off all 

loo»e bark, and with a brush lay a liberal portion of the following liquid miituro ; To 

one quart of strong tobacco-water add one gill of weak gaa-watar, one quart of strong 
soap-Buds made of the comoioa soft soap, and a gill of oommon sulphur. These moat be 
well boiled together, and, when cool enough, applied to the Tines. It will destroy the 
larro of insects. Where Tines hsTe been severely attaeked by red spider, at the time of 
P'uning in autumn ^ke oat the Ntock of plants, and fill the house with a strong 
nme of heated snlpbar for a few hours ; this will not itgore the branches of lie Tine, but 
the impregtiatAd air will destroy erery insecl it raache*. 



YENTILATION OF STOVES, GREENHOUSES, ETC. 



The ventilation of such stroctnres, whether for the 
purpose of cultivating in them fruits or flowera, has, 
till lately, been both much Delected and little undpr- 
stood, althoDgh a proper Ventilation is tbe most 
important requisite in their construction. Teutilation 
is fonnded upon the simple principle that cold air is 
Aeoejer, and has a tendency to sink downwards, whilst 
hot air is light, and rises to the top. At first sight it 
may appear that it is only necessary to have openings at 
the top and bottom, for the air to enter below and 
eaeape above; but, pact: " - ■' ■' 

not so simple an affair as 

has been found ditSoult t<. .. ._. . .._ 

obey our will, and take their course through theetruc- 
tiae with the velocity desired. The best Eystem of 
Tehtilntion we have seen, being both corrvcj and simple 
in principle, tndabo'complelely efiectiie, is Moose's 
Patsht IJriB Glahs TBMiLATom. We have 
seen it in use at Uessrs. Teitch's Snrsery King's 
Road, Cbelseo, and is highly approved of by Mr. 
Teitch. In appearance it is very neet, readily worked, 
and its action lo admirably arranged that it la scarcely 
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possible to get out of order, whilst at the same time air can be admitted eyen in wet and 
boisterous weather, without injury to the plants or fruits. The, Ventilators can be readUy 
fitted to stores, greenhouses, etc., already erected. The annexed plates will illustrate ia 
some degree the system of Ventilation, and show in what way the advantages are realized. 
Any ordinary workman can readily fit them where required. 



AUTOaEAPHS OP EMINENT GAEDENEES & NATUEALISTS. 

{See Plate) 

1. Philip Miller, the author of the " Ghtrdener's Dictionary," and for many years 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. Died Dec. 18, 1771, aged 80. 

2. Batty Langley, of Twickenham, author of several works on laying out grounds and 
improvements in rural affairs, who flourished in the early part of the last century. 

3. Dr, Darnel Solander, a native of Sweden, selected for his enunent abilities to ac- 
company Captain Cook in his voyage round the world, as naturalist to the expedition. 

4. Sir John Hill, author of " The British Herbal" 

5. Thomas Pennant, an eminent naturalist of the lasti century. 

6. Peter Oollinaon, a great patron of gardening and botanical science. Bom in London, 
1693, and died Aug. 11, 1768. 

7. CaroliM Linnceut, the well-known reformer of natural sciences, and fomider of the 
LinnsBan system of botany. 

8. Mr. Curtis, the nurseryman, and originator of the ** Botanical Magazine." 

9. Sir HaTie Sloane, one of the most ardent collectors of plants and other specimens 
this country has produced, and founder of the Botanic Gf^ardens, Chelsea. 

10. Joseph Sabine f one of the founders and some time sscretary to the Horticultural 
Society of London. 

11. John JSvelyn, author of several gardening works, and known as an enthusiastic 
gardener of the seventeenth century. Born Oct. 31, 1620, died Feb. 27, 1706. 

12. LatreiUe, the French entomologist ; originator of the " tarsal system." 

13. Francis WUloughhif^ the friend and patron of Bay, and author of " Ornithology." 

14. J. C. Loudon, the well-known author of the ** Encyclopasdia of Churdening," etc., 
and for many years conductor of the " Gardener's Magazine." Bom in Scotland, April 8, 
1783, died Dec. 14, 1843. 

15. Toitmefortt the eminent French botanist. 

16. Sir Joseph Banks, a great patron of gardening and science. Died June 9, 1820. 

17. Thomas Bewick, the engraver and author of the '* Natural History of British Birds 
and Quadi::uped8." 

18. Cuvier, the French naturalist. 

19. Bufflon, author of the well-known " Histoire Naturelle." 

20. A. &. Werner, the mineralogist, founder of the Wemerian system. 

21. The Abbs de St. Pierre, a French naturalist, author of several delightful works. 
We regret that space does not allow of a more extended notice of some of the above 

worthies. 



Superb FtrcHfliAS. — Dark coloured tube, sepals, and corolla — ^Banks's Prince Albert, 
B. Favourite, B. Beauty of the Bower, B. Ome» Pasha, B. G-rand Sultan, B. Autocrat, 
Climax, and Hendersoni, which has a double corolla. Light coloured tube and sepals, 
with a scarlet or other rich-coloured corolla — ^Henderson's Duchess of Lancaster, B. Maid 
of Kent, Lady Franklin, Queen of Hanover, Standish's Perfection, Dender^s Princess of 
Prussia, Onega, B. Clio and Thalia. 

Striped corolla — Dubous's Imperatrice, Eugenie, Story's Perngino, S. BaffaeUe. 

I^ew white eoroUaed — Tube and sepals rich coloured, and corolla white — Galanthiflora, 
plena. Corolla double, like a snowdrop, white-r— Story's Banunculifiora. Corolla double, 
white — S. Queen Victoria, S. Mrs. Story<^S. Empress Eugenie, S. Lady of the Ijake, and 
Rouge et Blanc. 

Globe flowered — S. Water Nymph. White corolla — H. Globosa per&cta, K. glo6osa 
magnifica, Bomossia, and Arth\ir de la Perle. 

FiNBST Show Hollyhocks. -Pourpre de Tyre, Lady Braybrooke, Lizzy, Princess Alice, 
WaldenKival, Mr. Adams, Emperor (Rooke's), Louis Napoleon, Jenny Lind, Mont Blanc, 
Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Beauty of Cheshunt, White Globe, Sulphurea perfecta. Pearl (Chater's), 
Hedenham Riva^ Julia Chater, King of Yellows. 
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ILLUSTRATION* 

LAPAGBEIA ROSEA, var. alUjtara. 

1?Hrs genu9 was named in complinient to Josephine Lapagerie, wife 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was a great encourager of botany^ and 
the cultivator of flowers in the beautiful gardens of Malmaison. 

The Lapofferia rosea is a native of Chili, from whence a plant was 
received into the Boyal Qtirdens at Kew, in 1847. In June 1850, 
we gave a figure of it in this Magazine. Buiz and Pavon in theit 
description of the plants of Peru and Chili, state they had observed 
that the flowers vary from "rose to rose-crimson.*' In 1862 M. Van 
Houtte, in his Catalogue, describes a white-flofjoered Lapageria^ and 
offers plants for sale, at 300 francs each. A healthy plant of Lapa' 
geria was sent from Chili, by M. Abade, to Professor Decaisne, at 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, where it has blossomed, producing 
large flowers, white, slightly tinged with a cream colour, and towards 
the base with a delicate blush. The flowers are borne in drooping 
heads of two or three blossoms in each. It is a half-shrubby climb- 
ing plant, the flowers being larger than those .of L, rosea, and is a 
charming companion thereto. For some time after its introduction 
the Lapageria was found difficult to manage,, and more especially so^ 
when it was treated as a stove plant. 

The history of the artificial treatment which many of our well- 
known plants received when first introduced, and their habits were 
little known, would afford some curious and instructive details for 
the gardener. It has hitherto been, and continues to be, too much 
the practice to consider every rare and valuable plant, upon its first 
arrival, to be tender, and thus to force upon it a treatment directly 
opposite to what it in reality requires. In this way many a beautiful 
plant has languished for years comparatively unknown, until some 
lucky acoident or fortunate neglect has enabled it to develope its 
true character, and to indicate to the cultivator the exact treat- 
ment it required. The plant, whose name gives the title to this 
paper, seems in a fair way, like a host of its predecessors, to be perse 
cuted with kindness. liitherto but little success has attended the 
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Attempts to cultivate it among the few who are fortunate enough 
to poBseea It. But now that a large number of Etroug plants has 
reached this countjy, there is a chance of its becoming still better 
known ; and doubtless the w«ll>kiiown skill of EngHsh gardeners will 
soon succeed in developing its beauties. IhAt its attraetknu «re 
great there can be no doubt; and there is much probability of its proving 
hardy with us, at least in the more favoured parts of England. It is a 
native of a climate where the temperature rarely rises above siity- 
five degrees. Its habitat is moist, shady woods, where it scrambles 
among the nnder-growtb, and climbs about the boles of trees ; for it 
is a climber, with dark green leaves, resembling in appearance a 
Smilai (one of which we hgured in our last number), to which it is 
allied. Its roots are thick and fleshy, like those of the Asparagus.' 
In the flowers, however, conflists its great beauty. They are bell- 
shaped pendants, of the richest and deepest' race colour, and 
measuring some four inches across — a glowing description truly, but 
a correct one. Nok a word or two about its treatment. Up to the 
present time failure has been the rule with those who luve attempted 
its culture. Let ua endeavour to investigate the causes, aad to 
ascertain the treatment its nature and habit reqaire. Growing 
naturallv in cool, moist, and shady Woods, it was scarcely to w> 
expected that wlien placed in an artificial climate of a directly oppoute 
character, viz,, a high and airy temperature, with a strong light, it 
■would exhibit its natural health and vigour. On the contrary, it did 
eiactly what any other plant of a similar nature, and under a like 
change of condition, would do^it cast its leaves, and otherwise in- 
dicated its repugnance to its altered circumstances. If the aerer^ 
attempts that have been made to cultivate it are investigated, it will 
be found that in proportion as artificial heat has been emplojed, and 
strong light permitted, so has failure resulted in an equal ratto. The 
natural conditions under which it flourishes clearly furaieh data upon 
which to found its artificial management ; a cool, moist, and ^ady 
situation must be aflbrded it ; strong light it -abhors, the direct r»j» 
of the sun especially. In an ordinary plant-stove it hae pioved 
altogether uncultivable ; in a warm, greenhouse it baa languished, 
teh^ in a eool and shady one at\Eew (the temperate fem-house) it 
tueaeeJt most admirably. From the nature of its roots, it is doubtless 
a plant tenacious of life, and not easily destroyed undn ordinary 
treatment ; but, like man}' other fine plants, it reqitires peculiar 
culture for its perfect development ; that having been ascertained, ve 
may now eipect to behold its noble blossoms developed in oar 
gardens as in its native woods on the mountains of Yaldivis, 
and the neighbouring countries. And of its hardiness is th^ open 
a pr<mer mild tttualion be selected, and 
oyed, fliere is (judging from tie physic^ 
xiuntry) every probability, In addition to 
shade of the woods under which itliuuriates— 
tempernturs a^e prominent features of the 
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ttact of country it inhabits. Many parts of Great "Britain posscsa 
similar characteristics in a corresponding degree. The plant wants 
damp shade, and a mild climate. Daring the early part of last year a 
correspondent wrote us — "I have succeeded in raisiug a few berry- 
like pericarpiums of seeds in 1853, which remained on the plant all 
winter J and ripened during the last summer (1854). I immediately 
sowed a portion of the seeds, which to my joy hare vegetated, and 
afford me the prospect of securing plants." The seeds are of a 
globular torm, and semi-transparent.'* — Amicus, Bo9emont Gardens, 
Liverpool 

REMLIBKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MESEMBBTAN- 

THEMUMS. 

BX JOSEPH HABTLET, ESQ., AN OLD A.MATETTB PLANT-CULTIVATOB, 

FLOBA VILLA., BIBMIBTOHAM. 

Whbketeb a subject of floral interest presents itself to my notice, it 
a^rds me much pleasure to be able to offer a few remarks upon it ; 
and my attention is now directed to the extremely beautiful though 
little cultivated genus, MBsembr^anthemumy having a bed of them 
growing in the open ground, under a south aspected wall, aad which^ 
during sunny days, compose a blaze of beauty. Besides which I grow 
200 plants in my greenhouse. There are upwards of 800 distinct 
species and varieties grown in this coun^, and I possess 162 of 
thetn in my <?ollectaon, all of which possess some peculiar claims to 
beauty and interest, both in foliage and flowers. Producing annually^ 
an immense num^ber of flowers of the most-brilliant colours, and yet 
of the most extenmve variety, having thick, fleahy f<^age, of a most 
singular and interesting character, and being besides most easily cul-^ 
tivated, this beautiful genus appears to me to possess charms foai 
merits of a more than ordinary nature ; and I am at a loss to imagiiie 
how many cuMvators can willingly neglect, or wilfully despise agenus- 
of plants which eeiH^ainly deserves to rmk amongst the most pleasingf 
and delightful of nature's productions. 

These plaints require a great degree of solar light ; and though this 
may salbly be said to be one of the most important features in their 
cultivation, there aj*e other particulars which require equal attention 
and -consideration. It i^ generallv believed, that if these plants are 
placed in a poor and sterile soil, tney may be induced to flower morei 
profusj^, ilnd that the flowers will be finer and of better colours. To 
a limited extent this notion is correeb ; but it is a great error to sup-^ 
pose thdt this treatment wiH of itself be sufficient to ^oduce the effect' 
abere mentioned. It is lildo imagined that, by withhdidkig watep 
from these plante for a time, tlieir flowering may be facitita^d, and' 
tike flowers rendered finer and mote abundant ; this is likewise to a 
grea^ exteftt an equ^ly erroneous hypothesis, if the nudcejssbe attri^' 
bated to this treatment alone, as may be sufficiently proved by placing 
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the various species of this genus in a sterile soil, administenng water 
very sparinglj, or wholly withholding it for a time, and keeping them 
in a shaded or gloomy situation, where the rays of the sun can never 
reach them ; the result of which will be, that they will either produce 
few and insignificant flowers, or be altogether destitute of them. 
But if, instead of being kept in this unfavourable position, theip^ are 
placed in an open and exposed situation, where tney can receive a 
great degree of solar light, I find they will speedily produce a most 
brilliant display of flowers, and these will continue expanding for a 
great length of time. It therefore plainly appears that it is the infiw* 
ence of light which causes these plants to flower so profusely, and not 
the nature of the soil or the quantity of water administerea ; thouglf 
these latter doubtless contribute in some degree to produce the above 
desirable effects. Indeed, this must be abundantly evident to every 
intelligent cultivator who has been accustomed to place these plants 
in the open air ; for it is irrational to suppose that poverty of soil or 
scarcity of water alone would cause them to flower so freely. Mesem' 
hfyanthemums, like most other succulent plants, I find require a great 
degree of solar light to enable them to produce their flowers in per- 
fection ; and whether they are kept in the greenhouse or in the open 
air, this important particular, in order to success, must be duly and 
properly attended to, otherwise disappointment will follow. During 
the summer months, however, many of the species will flower better 
in the open air than if kept in the greenhouse, as in the former situa- 
tion they receive a far greater degree of light. / 

I use a rich, light loam, with a slight mixture of very rotten dung, 
and a trifling admixture of lime-rubbish with the above, or a good 
proportion of river or white sand, which is very necessary, if not 
essential, to cultivate, or at least to flower, these plants in a superior 
manner. With respect to the quantity of water which they require^ 
I am averse to administering to them too large a supply at any time, 
but more especially in the winter ; and am of opinion, that so long 
as they are kept from withering or shrivelling, they cannot be too 
sparingly watered at all seasons ; an attention to which point doubt- 
less contributes to increase the number of flowers. 

They may all (except a few species which are of only annual dura- 
tion) be propagated by cuttings, which should be taken off* from the 
extremities of the young shoots about the month of May, or from that 
time till the month of August ; and, like those of most other succulent 
plants, they require placing in a shady, dry situation for a few days, 
till they begin to shrivel, when they 6iay be planted numerously into 
shallow pots, in a very light sandy soil, with an abundance of drainage 
materials in the bottom of the pot. They should be placed in a slight, 
dry heat, and carefully shaded from the sun till they have struck root, 
watering them occasionally, but with caution, as they are very liable 
to rot when any superfluous moisture is collected about them. When 
struck, they may be potted singly into very small pots, in a compoat 
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of one-balf light loam, one-fourth well-decayed manure, or leaf-soil, 
and one-fourth, or less, of lime-rubbish broken fine, and sand, placing 
them in the coolest part of the greenhouse, watering them sparingly, 
and keeping them as close as possible to the glass, so as to receive 
the full benefit of solar light. When the roots appear to have filled 
the pots, they must be repotted into pots of a larger size, in a similar 
compost ; ana during the whole period of their growth it is important 
that they should not be allowed too much pot-room, as they usually 
become straggling and unsightly if they are stimulated or suffered to 
become too large. 

Plants raised during the summer of one year are suited to plant 
out into the open ground in the spring of the ensuing season, or they 
may be allowed to remain till they are two years old before they are 
thus treated ; for they invariably flower better when they are well 
iBstablished. The situation chosen for them should be a border, with 
a southern aspect, as they delight in receiving the full influences of 
the sun, and indeed their flowers will seldom expand unless the sun 
is shining on them ; the border should be slightly elevated above the 
surrounding surface, for the purpose of preserving the plants from 
superfluous moisture ; and the sub-soil should, if possible, be firm 
and hard. I annually plant out a number of these plants in a small 
border in the front of an ornamental stove, and in this situation, being 
fully exposed to the sun, and on a rather rocky sub-soil, they flowey 
most beautifully and profusely, the soil of the border being very 
similar to that before recommended, but with a less proportion of sand 
and lime-rubbish. A rockerv with a southern aspect is likewise a 
most excellent situation for tliem, in the crevices of which they may 
be inserted in a soil introduced for the purpose, and they will there 
be effectually preserved from anv superfluity of moisture. But they 
will seldom be found capable of enduring the open air throughout 
the whole season in this country, and therefore it is necessary to remove 
them from the ground in the autumnal months, and place them in 
pots of a sufficient size to be kept through the winter in the green- 
house, or succulent house, with very little water, and a temperature 
just high enough to exclude frost. They should never be pruned, for 
when they become old and straggling it is better to throw them away 
at once, having previously raised a stock of young plants to supply 
their place. 

The annual species require very little attention, as it is only neces- 
sary to collect the seed as soon as it is ripe, and sow it in a very light 
soil, keeping it in an airy part of the greenhouse till it vegetates, and 
afterwards potting the young plants singly into small pots, and treat- 
ing them according to the preceding directions with regard to soil, 
situation, and water. 

Thus treated, there are few plants which reward the cultivator 
with a greater profusion of showy blossoms of the most lovely and 
brilliant colours than the numerous species and varieties of this genus , 
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aad tbey are equally within the reach of the noblemaa and the 
amateur, and may be succesafidlj cultivated in the garden of either, 
provided due attention is given to the subjects of light, soil, and 
watering, as here detailed. 



GBEENHOUSE CLIMBING PLANTS. 

BY AS AMA^TSrS OULTIYJLTOB IH SOITTH DIBVOK. 

Ik a recent number of the Floricultural Cabinet, a correspondent 
requires an answer on greenhouse creepers; I therefore take the 
liberty, through your widely circulated and intelligent publication, 
of forwarding a descriptive list of such as I grow — this section of 
plants (climbers) being a great favourite of mine— as well as an 
attempt to make a small return for the useful knowledge many others 
have afforded me in this Magazine. 

The following kinda are handsome, as well as free bloomers : — 
Tecoma apectabilis. The rich green shining foliage, and its large, waxy- 
white, funnel-shaped flowers, with a crimson eye, render it a charming 
plant. The panicles of flowera hanging down are exceedingly 
pretty. 

bi^nonia grandiflora is a climbing shrub, growins ten or twelve 
feet high, but it commences flowering when two or toree feet high ; 
its flowers are produced in panicles, each flower being two and a half 
inches across, and of a deep red colour. It was introduced from Japan 
nmny years ago, and should be grown in a border or a large pot, in 
a rich loamy soil. 

Clematis azurea grandifiora is a beautiful flowering plant; its 
flowers are of a pale violet colour, four inches across. It may be 
cultivated in a pot or border of loam and peat. It flowers in April and 
May ; introduced from Japan in 1837. 

Clematis florida Mcolor (Sieboldii) is a beautiful showy flower, 
which is of large size, and of a greenish-white colour ; it has an 
Anemone-like centre of a dark purple ; this and the last species are 
hardy, but well deserve their room iii a house. It blooms in April 
and May ; a native of Japan. 

Soga camosa is an old plant, but prettg, and free to cultivate in a 
pot or border ; it resembles an Asclepias (it is commonly called the 
Wax Plant). It flowers throughout the entire summer. 

Kermedga riMcunda is a rapid grower, and will not di^lay its 
beauty except in the greenhouse border* Its flowers are of a daxk 
red, and plentifully produced, in April and May. It is a native of 
New Holland, and delights in a sandy peat boU, with' plenty of 
drainage. 

JKJmnedya MarrgatHana* This is a dwarfer species than the last, 
and may be cultivated in a pot of peat and loam ; its flowers are of a 
crimson-purple colour. It is a native of New Holland. 
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JSenne^^ coaoinea is a fUBoJl and pretty species for pot cultivatioii; 
it grows and flowers freely la sandy peat well drained, blooming in 
April, May, and June. A native of New Holland. 

Kennedjfa glahrata. This is a neat and handsome species, and 
may be cultivated very successfully in a igot of sandy peat. Its 
flowers are produced in spring, of a fine crimson colour. A native 
of New Holland. 

Kennedya monophyUa produces an abundance of blue flowers in 
racemes ; it should be grown in a border of loam and peat ; it grows 
eight or ten feet high. A native of New Holland. 

Kennedya monophylla hngiracemosa. The same as the last, but its 
flowers are of a lilac colour. 

Lofua hxterifia is a plant of rough appearance, but deserves cul- 
tivation for its easy culture and showy flowers. It may be cultivated 
* successfully in a pot of rich loam ; it blooms all the summer. Intro- 
duced ^m Tucuman. 

Lonicera Japoniea is an everm^en Honevsuckle, producing a sweet 
odour, and an abundance of pale yellow flowers ; it grows eight or 
ten feet high, blooming from June to September. It is a native of 
Japan. 

Fassiflora DecaUneana, This new and splendid species was figured 
in this Magazine in January, 1855. I obtained a plant, and it bloomed 
admirably in my greenhouse last summer. Its rich crimson blossomfiy 
adorned with its numerous blue and white thread-like parts of the 
nectarium, are exceedingly handsome. It grows rapidly and blooms 
freely. 

Pa9nfiora filamentosa. This is a neat and pretty species ; flowers 
of a Hght purple, blooming all the summer ; it delights in a rich 
loam and peat soil. A native of America. 

Passifiora incamata is a free-blooming species, the flowers are flesh 
coloured. This and the last-mentioned species should be cultivated 
in the border, in order to succeed well. 

Pasgiflora Kermesina is a small and beautiful species, requiring a 
warm greenhouse; it delights in a rich loam and peat soil, well drained* 
Its flowers are of a flne rosy crimson colour. 

Phtlibertia yrandiflorais a neat and curious little climber for a pot; 
its flower are greenish-yeUow spotted with purple, blooming from May 
to July ; it delights in a rich loam and peat soil. 

Thunhergia alata may be trained to a circular trellis four feet 
high ; its flowers are of buff colour, with a dark purple eye, and are 
produced all the summer. A rich loam suits it best. The T, leu- 
cantha, white, with dark eye, and the T. aurantiaoa, of a fine orange, 
with dark eye and large flower^ alike deserve a place in every green- 
house. 

Trop<Bolum tricolorum is one of the most beautiful creepers in 
cultivdition ; it may be grown in a pot of sandy loam, and j^e 
^^fiined to a tfellis. To prevent drought injuring its roots, it^ ppt 
should bo plaeed in, a lai^er cme flnd - filled ' round with damp moss 
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or suid; it flowers all tbe spring and summer. Introduced from 
Peru. 

Trf)p€tolum hraehyoerat is a plant of tbe same habit as tbe last men- 
tioned, and requires the same treatment ; its flowers are yellow, and 
blooms all tbe spring and early summer months. 



TREATMENT OP CHOEIZEMAS. 

BY MB. FAHSHAW, A FORTT TEABS' PLAITT-CULTIVATOB IS tOKDON. 

This genus is generally considered difficult to cultivate, but I have 
grown them with considerable success by pursuing the following 
method. The soil I use is a sandy, fibrous peat, weU broken with 
the spade, but not sifted. The best time for potting is March or 
April ; care must be taken not to over-pot the plants, or injure the 
routs while potting, and the soil must be made perfectly firm and 
compact about the roots, and the pots well drained ; they must then 
be placed in the greenhouse in an open, airy situation, and not 
crowded among other plants. It is also preferable to keep them in 
the greenhouse during summer, but in not weather they must be 
shaded for a few hours each day during sunshine. They require a 
reasonable supply of water ; that is, they must not be sodden nor left 
to get too dry. They may be propagated in the following manner. 
Cuttings should be taken off while the wood is young, and carefully 
prepared ; take off the bottom leaves with a sharp knife, and make 
a Clear cut just through the joint; the cutting-pot should be drained, 
and then filled to within two inches of the top with the soil before 
spoken of On the top of this put a layer of white sand, into which 
plant the cuttings, making a bttle hole for their reception with a 
small stick. When the pot is full, give them a steady watering with 
a fine rose, after which place a clean glass over them. In this state 
they may be removed to the propagating house, where the tempera- 
ture should be about 65®, and plunged m a little sawdust or sand. 
They should be shaded from the sun, which can easily be done by 
placing a sheet of coarse paper over the glasses. As soon as the 
cuttings are rooted, which may be known by their beginning to grow, 
they must be potted off, taking care not to injure the roots, and thev 
must be covered again for a w eek -or fortnight, till they make fresh 
roots, after which they must be gradually inured to the greenhouse, 
and treated as old plants. 



CULTURE OP DOUBLE ANEMONES. 

BT HB. JAMBS SMITH, AJlf AMATZTJB UIDLATSJ) FLOBIST. 

In a late number of the Cabinet a correspondent wishes to know the 
loil most suitable for Double Anemones. Having been vwy success* 
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fill in the cultivation of that beautiful class of plants, I beg to offer 
my simple method of culture. About the beginning of October I 
well dung my bed, which is a strong loam, with the dung from an old 
hotbed ; I then die it to the depth of eight or nine inches, mixing 
the dung well with the loam. 1 then cover my bed with a mixture 
of half light vegetable soil and half sea sand. I plant the roots 
about SIX inches apart and two inches deep. In March, if the 
weather be dry, I water the bed with manure-water. By this simple 
method I never faQ in having a splendid bloom of fine Double 
Anemones. 



DESTBOTING THE BED SPIDEB IN PLANT STOVES, 

GBEENHOUSES, ETC. 

SY ▲ PBACTICAL GABDEITEB. 

As far as my knowledge extends, Mr. Speechley was the first indi- 
vidual who recommended sulphur for the destruction of the Bed 
Spider (Acarua tellurius) ; and in most cases, by his manner of 
application, it was a certain cure, viz., by brushing every leaf and 
stem with the mixture. However, from the length of time it required, 
connected with the tedious operation of separately brushing both the 
under and upper surface of every leaf, rendered it almost impossible 
to do it to any extent. 

Another great objection was, the friction of the brush often in- 
jured the leaves, so that those who had sufficient perseverance to go 
entirely through with the operation, generally found, when they had 
finished, the plants they had been dressing were considerably damaged. 
This led some persons to start the erroneous idea of washing the 
flues with sulphur, under the supposition that it would prevent the 
insecfs appearance ; judging very wisely, that to prevent a disease is 
far better than to cure it. [If the flues are thus washed, excepting 
a few yards of the part nearest to the fire, where it is of greatest 
heat, there will not be the least danger, and a gentle heat will be 
sufficient to produce a fume from the sulphur which will destroy the 
insects, be they many or few. The air must be impregnated with 
sulphureous gas to prove effectual. — ^Bd.] I know from experience 
that sulphur in an ignited state will destroy either animal or vegetable 
life, and to apply any quantity of it to those parts of the fiues, 
subject to £^eat heat, will always be attended with serious if not fatal 
consequences. Another train of insurmountable difficulties presented 
themselves under the old system ; the form and texture of the foliage 
of many trees and plants are so small and delicate, that no person 
could effectually clean with the brush, but the most that could be 
accomplished was to just preserve the trees from being actually 
destroyed by the insects. We very frequently find this insect attack 
our choice fruit trees against the walls in the open air in dry summers 
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aod ofiiea so contiguous to the hatbott:ie8 that the old laethod of 
bnuihing the leaf was aeldom found Buf&cient to atand through one 
season, without being over and over repeated, in consequence of their 
80 rapidly increasing^ and sjpreading from tba walls on the outside. 

With such & multipUcaUon of obstacles no wonder that the brush- 
ing system fell into disrepute. The chief object in destroying insects 
on plants is to make use of a method, where the operaiion can be 
performed with eate^ ditpatch, and without u^urin^ the most delicate 
foliage ; these and many more essential recommendations are included 
in a method practised by me, which was originally commnoicaned to 
me by one of the best practical gardeners I am acquainted with. It 
is as follows : — Take half a pound of sidphur, put it in a pail, to this 
add as much water as will make it into a paste i then put three, four, 
or six: gallons more of water, just as the size of the vessel will allow, 
stir the mixture until the water appears of a pale buff colour. With 
this liquid, syringe every plant and leaf in the house on .which 
either the insect exidts, or to which the least suspicion is attached ; 
let it be repeated twice or three times a week, until evary part of the 
foliage is saturated, or as long aa the application of water from the 
syringe is requisite. 

A house naturally damp will, of course, be less liable to the insect ; 
here the mixture should be applied in a thicker state, and at longer 
intervals. Most gardeners are of opinion that there is something 
very congenial to the constitution of plants in sulphur ; wheai applied 
externally, it apppears, particularly under glass, to enter the whole 
system. It has been detected m plants by chemists, and there 
is no doubt but it corrects many diseases in vegetables as well as 
animals. 

So well has this method answered, that in houses .where the plants 
liad previously been much affected every summer for ten years, I now 
scarcely ever expect to see another mstance of their appearance. 
This remedy will not only destroy them, when the plants are literally 
covered, but if applied in time, entirely prevents their appearing at 
all ; I speak &om actual experience on the subject. The houses I 
have already named, and many others that I have had under my care, 
have given ample proof of the truth of the assertion ; -and I now feel 
so satisfied upon the subject, that with the greatest confidence I can 
recommend it as a specific to the public* 



CTTLTUBE OP THE PASSIFLOKA EDULIS. 

BY KB. OHAVIiSa SHEPHXBI^ AliTOlK aABDK9S, STAITOBDSHIBB. 

Thb Pass^lara edulis is a plant wdl worthy of more general cultiva- 
tion, were it only for its very pretty and engaging, though short-lived 
flowers ; but by oestowing a little jjains, and having recourse to m- 
pi^egnation, an abundant, crop of fruit may be annually obtained, for- 
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peraoa» tkat have the convexiience, a pine stove is tke best aituatiou; 
plants grown in pot^ pltmged in the bark pit, and trained to a w ire 
trellis near the glass, flourish to perfection. 

The plant seems to require straitenma in pot room^ in order to 
throw it into a proliflc bearing state, adding to that a copious supply 
Q^ water in the growing season, which should commence aoout March, 
in order to get the fruit reiidj in g ood time. The plant succeeds weU 
in a light, rich, loamy soil. 

It is easily propagated either by seed or cuttings^ the latter being 
preferable, in order to bring it sooner into a bearing state ; two yearsiK' 
old plants being calculated to bear profusely. The fruit when ripe is 
about the size of a hen's egg. The colour is of a dark brownish 
purple. The shell is thick, hard, and useless. The inside resembles 
the jelly of a gooseberry, excepting the colour beine; yellow, and the 
seeos much larger. The flavour seems to have a threefold property 
combined, and is admirably adapted to the palate of persons in 
general. For its beauty of appearance in bearing; a profusion of 
handsome &uit, it is well worth eultivating (independent of their use- 
fulness as a dessert fruit), and its singularly handsome flowers — green, 
orimson, purple, blue, and white being intermingled in each blossom. 
It grows freely, and even fruits when well trained round a cylinder* 
dliaped wirework trellis, and grown in a pot. 



BESIGNINe AKD PLANTING SHEUBBEEIBS. 

BT A ISrOBTH^COUIfTftX IiAlfPSOjifB Ot^BBBITBB. 

Ix continuance of my observations on this department of omamenta 
gardening, I must remark that the shrubbery may be defined to be 
the link which connects the mansion and the lawn to the flower- 
garden, or to the other parts of a residence, and is most generally 
planted either for shelter or shade, although often as a screen to hide 
disagreeable objects, for which the plants which compose it are better 
suited than for forest or other trees. The shrubbery is often a matter 
of utility as well as of ornament, in which case it gives the highest 
satisfaction when formed for the purpose of shutting out the offices 
or the kitchen-garden from the view of the house ; for sheltering the 
latter or the garden, or for connecting the house with the garden and 
the orchard, the shrubbery becomes useful and interesting. 

Sometimes a shrubbery is formed merely for the purpose of grow- 
ing rare shrubs, and for obtaining agreeable walks ; m this case it is 
necessary to be at more pains, and to display a greater degree of taste 
in the laying of it out than in the formation of the useful shrubbery ; 
in the former case a tasteful arrangement of plants is a matter of less 
importance than the choice and disposition of kinds that will soonest 
afford shelter and ultimately become thick screens. 

In planting shrubberies for screens, to hide disagreeable objects, 
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evergreens should form the principal mass, as affording a permanent 
bHnd and giving a cheeiiul appearance even in winter. A few 
deciduous shrubs of the most showy sorts may, however, be with 
propriety added, which will rive relief to the more sombre appearance 
of the evergreens, particulariy while the former are in flower ; but 
from their nature of annually shedding their leaves, and consequently 
becoming thin in winter, they are not so well calculated for a per- 
manent blind. 

In the disposal of shrubs the tallest should be planted farthest from 
the walk or front side, and the lower in stature in front, but if an im- 
mediate effect be desired it is better to elevate the ground than to 
plant trees of two great an age ; it is also a matter of* importance that 
they may be planted thickly, as it is an easy task to thin them out 
w"hen required. Little taste has generally been displayed in the for- 
mation of shrubberies as to the production of picturesque beauty ; they 
are planted too generally in the form of sloping baTm:s, without the 
least natural beauty whatever, although in this way they may 
answer the purpose of blinding out £sagreeable objects of little 
merit when seen even from their best side. 

G^reat attention should be paid in their planting, to give them a 
somewhat natural appearance, and not that of a suilace as regular as 
if they were clipped with the garden shears. Straight lines should 
also be avoided as much as possible, and the margin of the shrubbery 
should be broken with deep indentures or sinuosities, and these 
should be neatly turfed over and kept mown. The walks which lead 
through this department should not be to any great distance in a 
straight line if it can be avoided, neither should they be too much 
twisted. There is something in a fine gentle sweep or curve so pleasing 
in a road or walk, that few are insensible of its beauty. The breadth 
of the walks should be regulated according to the length and scale' 
of the place, as too narrow walks for principal ones have never a good 
effect ; they should scarcely, under any circumstances, be less than 
five feet wide, and unless for terrace walks of great length should not 
be more than eight ; if the greater breadth, they assume the appear- 
ance of a carriage drive, and if narrower, they dwindle in appearance 
to a mere footpath. 

By combining the more distant parts of the grounds with the lawn 
and house by means of shrubberies, much may be done if executed 
with judgment. Space does not always give the idea of grandeur, for 
a limited sphere is often better adapted to the display of ornament 
and beauty. By good management a small strip of ground may be 
varied by taking advantage of the ground (if any) ; or, if it be a level 
and monotonous spot, art can readily step forward and assist by 
raising banks, sinking the walks, and planting shrubs in thick masses, 
chiefly evergreen species, and conducting the walks in the most 
circuitous manner, so as not to intersect each other but as little as 
possible ; however, care must be taken to give sufficient breadth of 
walk, and also a margin of grass on the sides, of unequal breadths, 
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which will naturally assist ia adding to the picturesque appearanoe 
of the whole. This may also be aided by forming the banks to be 
planted of unequal heights, which banks in small places need not 
occupy much surface at their base, so as to admit of as great a breadth 
of grass margin between them and the walks as possible ; in some 
parts narrow, where it is deemed necessary, either for variety or for 
the more completely concealing objects which should not be seen ; at 
others broad, and disappearing as it were in natural glades in the 
distance. This margin of grass, where of sufficient breadth, should 
be planted with the nner species of ornamental trees and flowering 
shrubs, singly or in groups of three or five together, which woidd 
not be seen to sufficient aavantage if planted generally amongst the 
shrubs. I 

Some attention to botanical arrangement might be paid in the 
distribution of the shrubs and ornamental trees, but this must not be 
carried to the extent likely to infringe upon picturesque beauty ; 
however^ such families as Finus, Deodars^ Gifpress^ Juniperm, Btucus, 
Imutus, etc., may be grouped with good effect, and if judiciously done 
will give a bolder effect to the whole than if they were planted pro* 
miscuoui^ly. Fine specimens of larger growing kinds snould be so 
placed as to give effect and relief to the thicker masses of more 
humble growth. In the background may be placed a few firuit- 
bearing trees, which will display their beauties in spring with their 
blossoms, and in autumn with their fruit ; in such situations also 
should be planted the stronger-growing 'species of OrattBgua Frunus^ 
etc. 

On leaving the mansion, the walks should be conducted through 
the lawn in a graceful and natural manner to the shrubbery, and 
should be as much hidden from the principal windows as possible ; 
they should then be continued through the shrubbery, the most cir- 
cuitous walks leading to interesting objects, so as to relieve the mind 
and remove the idea that they lead to nothing. Fine specimens of 
trees, ruins, either natural or artificial water, distant views of villages, 
churches, woods, cottages, or the like, will always be pleaaiag. 
Shorter walks should also be contrived on which to return (as most 
objects lose their effect when seen over and over), as well as for a 
more convenient mode of reaching the more distant parts of the 
grounds. Neat resting-places should be placed in different parts, 
choosing the situation of some in shady groves, others upon elevated 
spots commanding the finest views of the grounds or sitooundiiig 
country. Much taste may be displayed in the formation of sileh seats, 
from tne polished temple of Flora, Venus, etc., to the rude roots of 
trees and misshapen fragments of rocks or rude stone. Arbours of 
living trees 'of flexible habits, such as mountain-ash, willow, etc., 
may be planted and formed in bowers, and covered over with creeping 
plants, such as Boses, Clematis, Ivy, Honeysuckle, etc. Moss-houses 
of various construction, root-houses, Eussian, Swedish, Xiapland, 
Scotch, and Swiss cottages should be disposed of in situations peou* 
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\\w\f adapted for fhem. Sometimes situations are naturally to he 
fovLud adapted for the one or the other ; in such eases the house 
Erhould be chosen to suit the situation, and this will always be found 
to have the happiest effect. Where the situation has to be formed 
for either, much judgment and taste are required in the arrangem^it ; 
this is uot sufficiently attended to : thus a E/Ussian cottage composed 
of oak titnber-trees, and the adjacent ground planted with laurel and 
other polished shrubs, natives of southern latitudes, and close-shaven 
grass lawns, is as preposterous as the chaste Grecian temple in a rocky 
dingle. The ground should be chosen or arranged so as to persuade 
the observer that he is really in Eussia, and the house should be 
(Jomposed of the same timber-trees used in the formation of cottages 
in that country, and be of the same form and size. The internal con- 
struction and fiurniture should also come as near to reality as possible. 
Hermitages and caves are also interesting when proper situations 
are chosen : in these should be kept a small collection of books calcu- 
lated for private study, and the furniture of this sequestered retreat 
should be exactly of that simple and useful nature as would be suit- 
able to a recluse. 



CULTIVATING HYACINTHS IN MOSS. 

BY MS. WIULIAH BBOWIT, FLOWEii QABDEKEB AT KBTEESWOEIH 

CASTLE GABDEIirS. 

Acoo»»IN•c^ to promise, I send particulars of the system I have 
adopted, with very great success, in cultivating these charming flowers. 
I procure a quantity of sound bulbs, such as feel weighty and have 
a clean solid ring at bottom, then number each variety, and make a 
list (^ all, as a reference either for the curiosity of ladies and gentle- 
naen, or for the information of the young gardener. Thus prepared, 
aboik the 20th of October I get a quantity of the greenest moss ; if 
matted, it must be well separated with the hands ; also a number of 
dean pots of three sizes, namely, large 48' s, large 82'8, and flat 24's. 
Wace an oyster-shell, or a piece of potsherd, at the bottom of each 
pot, and fill closely with the prepared moss, to appear like a heaped 
measure. Take the 48 size, ana displace with the finger a little of 
the moss in the centre, where the bulb is carefully pressed in. As 
the work proceeds, rub a little white paint on the side of the pot, and 
witli a leaa pencil mark the number pf the sorts as per list, and one 
letter signifying the colour, as B for blue. Take the n^xt size, 32, 
a©d m Iwe manner place three buHbs at equal distances, and of three 
distinct colours ; next flat 24, in which four or five could be placed, 
the fifth to be chosen the strongest and best, placed in the middle, a 
\it^ elevated in the moss, where it gives a pyramidal appearance to 
the whoie. The pots, containing thr^ or four bulbs, should be num- 
bered 0*1 the side close to the bulbs, by which they will be distinetly 
known ; the fifth marked with an asterisk, thus *. When all are done 
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in this ordei; I give tliem a plentifal wfttexi^) and place tbefm in a 
three-light box, or in a sheltered comer of uie melon^ground, with 
other bulbs, covered with twelve inches of coi^«4U»he8 or old tan, and 
from thence they are taken to the forcin^house as required, tintil the 
middle of March, when tlie remamder can be removed to a frame or 
greenhouse, and flowered for the drawing-4K>oin. They require plenty 
of air, and protection from frost ; watermg to be repeated every 
third day in fine weather, nnd ooee a week in dull seasons. I have 
placed pans of water under some, bat without any beneficial effect. 
Indeed, after various experiments, I prefer the regular application of 
water as the season will tidmit. In the. course of three weeks they wiU 
p«sh iorth spongelets into tiie moss, where they will flourish vigortmsly. 
The heat of the rose^house, suoeession pine-stove, or hotbed frame 
will bring them into flower in three or four weeks in December, Ja^ 
nuary, and February, and in a much shorter peried as t^e season 
advances. I always use clean water of the temperatore of the house ; 
and where there is not a cistern, vessde filled with water, placed in 
the house during the night, will be fit for use next morning. When 
the plants are in flower, they may be placed in a variety of shapes to 
advantage. They can be placed in fancy baskets, as ther are ex- 
tremely light, and the pots easily concealed by strewing a httle fresh 
moss over the surface, — or in the most ornamental situations, without 
fear of injuring the furniture ; or the pots may be taken awav by 
turning the plant down, and tapping the pot all round with the hand 
natil the moss and roots slip out, when they could be placed in 
baskets, vases, or in other ornaments, without injuring the roots or 
breaking the moss. Place some moss roiind the sides to keep them' 
steady, sprinkle the whole with clean water, and remove them to their 
allotted places. Having placed tlie baskets on large tea-trays, water 
to be given &om a fine rose watering-pot twice a week over the 
flowera to re&esh them, and to renew their very sweet odour. I 
advise, too, when the plants are in flower, to talcs some out of the pots 
as directed, and to pick all the moss from the roots, then to pass a 
thread loosely round the roots, andto slip them into glasses filled with 
water. When the flower-guards are put on, all are complete for 
windows, etc. etc. ; the glassee should be filled with fresh water every 
third day. If a table-spoonful of charcoal dust be mixed in the water, 
or the same quantity of daaik (the earbonote of Ha^e), it will preserve 
the water from any inpurity^ as well as contribute to the brightening 
the colours of the fiowera. 



TEEATMENT OP PBLABGONKTMS (GEBANItJMB OP 
SOME) POU THE PLOWEE GAEDtlN, AND JEESEEV- 
mOr THEM THEOtTGH WINTEE IN A PEAME. 

BY A LADY PRACTITIONBB IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

The Pelargonium is one of the greatest ornaments of the flower- 
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garden ; and when the length of time it continues in flower is con^ 
sidered, the endless Tariety now cultivated, and the many new and 
beautiful kinds annually raised from seed, it becomes a subject well 
worth inquiry how this plant may be raised in the best and cheapest 
manner possible. During a period of many years, it never occurred 
to me that Pelargoniums could be preserved during the winter 
months, in this northern climate, without the assistance of artificial 
heat ; but having now discovered a means of conquering this difficulty^ 
I take the liberty to lay before you a statement of the method I have 
practised for the last three years with complete success. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to be provided with a light garden* 
frame, which may vai^ in size according to circumstances, or the 
number of plants requu^d. The one I use for this purpose at pre« 
sent is 4&\ ft. by 2), 20 inches deep in the back and 18 inches in 
front : which will contain seventy or eighty plants in small pots. 
I'he most common method of raising the plants is by cuttings. At 
the end of July or early in August, I take the Cuttings off at the third 
joint, and insert them in rich loam, mixed with about one-third of 
vegetable mould, in the open border ; I then place the frame over 
them, shading them with a mat for a few days, and giving little or 
no air for a week. I afterwards increase the quantity of water gra« 
dually, giving a little more every time, till they are able to stand the 
sun without flagging in the leaf. I continue watering them gently 
until they are well rooted, and then pot them into small pots, in 
poorish soil, and place them in the open air, to stand during sum- 
mer, on a good gravel^walk or an open space covered with coal- 
ashes, to prevent worms from getting into the pots. When the 
plants begin to grow freely, I pinch off the top shoots, by which 
means they send out side shoots ; otherwise each plant will invariably 
send up only one, which looks naked and unsightly; whereas, a 
plant low and full of foliage has a handsome appearance, and flowers 
freely. Some of the more tender and delicate kinds of Pelargoniums 
may be propagated by cuttings of the roots an inch long. Plant 
these round the side of a pot an inch apart, leaving the eighth of an 
inch of soil above them. Set them in the frame, and when they have 

Eushed a little, plant them in separate pots, giving air and water regu- 
krly : when they have grown a few inches, remove them into the 
open air, and treat them in the same manner as plants raised from 
cuttings. Seeds may be ripened well in the open air, from plants 
kept in pots ; but those transplanted into the borders (growing very 
vigorously) seldom produce good seed. Sow the seed in March, in 
soil similar to that recommended for the cuttings, adding a little sand 
to it ; place the pots in the frame a few inches from the glass, and, 
when about two inches high, plant them in separate pots ; let them 
remain in the frame till well rooted, and then remove them into the 
open air to remain during summer. Plants thus raised will flower 
well the second year. 

Plants kept long in pots grow naked and stunted, and require to 
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i}e headed down to within a few inches of the pot ; this is done at the 
period stated for putting off the cuttings ; afterwards set them in the 
shade, and give no water for a week before and one after the opera- 
tion ; this prevents the plants from bleeding, which often destroys 
them altogether. About the latter end of October, or on the first 
appearance of frost, the plants raised from seed, from cuttings, or 
from roots, and kept in small pots during summer, should be placed 
in the frame, with a few inches of coal-ashes below the pots, to pre- 
vent the plants from suffering from damp during winter. Shut up 
the frames closely at night, and give air freely during the day. As 
the winter advances, give water sparingly, and pick off all decayed 
leaves as they appear. Cover all round the frame with about two feet 
of soil pressed close, and nearly level with the glass, sloping a little 
to carry off the wet. When the frost sets in, cover with mats at 
night ; and when the weather is very severe, use a straw mat, and 
over all a wooden shutter, a little larger than the frame. Q^ive air 
every day when mild, and in severe weather uncover the frame when 
the sun's rays fall upon it, taking care to cover when the sun leaves 
it in the evening. As the spring advances, give air more freely, by 
sliding down the sash altogether in the daytime, to prepare the plants 
for being turned out of the pots, and transplanted into the flower- 
garden, which may be done about the beginning of May. By this 
method a constant supply may be kept up at a very moderate expense. 
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26. -ZEscHYiifANTHUS FULQEKS {Flame-eoloured) , Nat. Ord. Cyr- 
tandraccea. This species is a native of Savoy ; first discovered by 
M. Gomez. Subsequently, Mr. Thomas Lobb collected it, at Moul- 
mein, and sent plants to Messrs. Veitch. It blooms very freely, and 
few plants can exceed it in beauty, especially if suspended in the 
stove in a wire or small trellis basket. The flowers are of a bright 
crimson colour. (.H^. in Bot, Mag, 4891 ) 

27. WBiaBLA AMABiLis (the Wrinkle4eaved). Nat. Ord. Capri- 
foliacea. It is a shrubby plant, more robust in habit than the Wei^ 
tfela rjosa^ and equally hardy. The leaves are much more prominently 
netted with the veins than those of Weigela rosa. The flowers, too, 
are of a deeper rose colour, and the lobes of the corolla are wavif and 
notched at tne edge. It is a profuse bloomer, and well deserving a 
place against a trellis, wall, or open ground. ( Fig. in Bot, Mag. 4898.) 
- 28. Olivia Q-abdbni {Major Garden^ 9 Clivia). Nat. Ord. Ama^^ 
ryllidaceoB, Major Q-arden discovered this pretty species in theNatal 
Colony, and also sent it to the Eoyal G-ardens at Kew. The flowers 
are produced in ttmbeU, about fourteen drooping flowers in each. 
Each blossom is slightly curved, two inches long, funnel-tube;- 
shaped, of an orange-red colour below, yellow above, and green at the 
end. It is a ohanning plant for the greenhouse, blooms in the 

B 
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winter months, and continues for several weeks. (J^g- wt Bot, Mag. 
4895.) 

30. Agave Americana in DETONsniEE. — The first American Aloe 
that ever grew and flowered in the open air in Britain was in the 
garden of the late James Tates, at Saleombe, Devonshire, about the 
year 1814. We thought it (Sir W. J. Hooker) a privilege to see the 
plant after it had done flowering, with the withered scape, attesting 
the fact, still attached to it. That plant was stated to have been only 
twelve years old. Its locality was upon the lawn in front of Mr. 
Yates's villa, and, as far as we can recollect, with only the road inter- 
vening between it and the sea-beach. 

Since that period Saleombe has increased in population, in houses 
and villas, and, no doubt, in Agaves ; for our valued friend, John 
Luscombe, Esq., of Combe Boyal, in tho same neighbourhood, him- 
self a great lover of plants, has sent us photographed portraits of no 
less than four different Agaves, at this time (November, 1865) in fuU 
flower, in three different localities, at Saleombe. One is on the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Prideaux, Cliff' House, and is represented within a 
wall, on a small promontory, apparently jutting into the sea. It is 
twenty-six years old, and has attained a height of twenty-six feet. 
A second and third are represented upon the side of a rough hiU, full 
of wild plants, and seemingly not in any garden or enclosure ; these 
are, respectively, twenty-six years old and twenty-five feet high, and 
thirty years old and twenty-eight feet high. Other flowerless Agaves 
growing close by, and the broad sea visible over the edge of the hill, 
give the scene the appearance of a coast of the Mediterranean about 
Nice. These are on the property of Mr. Strong. The fourth is in 
the grounds at " The Molt," the property of Lord Courtenay ; the 
height not given, but judging from the size of the tasteful residence 
adjacent, and the neighbouring trees, altogether forming a most 
charming subtropical landscape, it must be the tallest of the four. 
Our greenhouse Agaves, as is well known, flower so rarely as to have 
given rise to the saying, and which is generally believed, that the 
American Aloe is a plant which blossoms only once in a hundred 
years ; here, again, we suspect horticulture is at fault. (^HooJctr's 
Jowrnal of Botany,) 

The following is a list of eleven rare and hitherto undescribea 
Australian Blants, chiefly collected in the colony of Victoria, by Dr. 
Perdinand Mueller, Grovemment Botanist for that colony, 

31. Eanunculus Millani. — ^In gravelly places, on most of the 
summits of the Australian Alps irrigated by the melting snow. A 
neat little plant, having white flowers, which assume a slight yellow 
tinge when drying. 

32. EANUNCtiLirs ANEMONBTJS.--On Springs at the summit of the 
Munyang Mountains. This charming and interesting species forms 
(after Orevillea Victoria) the greatest ornament to the snowy moun- 
toins of Continental Australia. It differs from the similarly showy 
species of New Zealand in its white flowers, and approaches rather to 
the Alpine type, as B, aconitifoliun. 
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88. Mtosubtjs Austbalib. —On moist places, or on open plains 
where rain-water lodges. Apparently not diiferent from Myosurut 
nUnimtu. 

34. Caltha intboloba. — A dwarf species, on gravelly places on 
the Australian Alps irrigated during summer by the melting snow. 
It is the only known New Holland species. Distinguished from 
Caltha Nov(B'Zelandiw principally by its white flowers. 

35. SisYMBBiUM TBISECTUM. — A suffruticosc, smootb, erect plant, 
found in the desert, on the Murray River. - 

36. Capsella (Ilutehinsia) antipoda. — ^It belongs to the Natural 
Order of Oruciates. An annual, having white flowers. Found in 
the Black Forest. 

37. Dboseba anoustifolia. — The stem is foliate, leaves long 
and narrow. The flowers are borne in racemes, three to ten blossoms 
in each, of a whitish colour. On moist gravelly margins of the lakes 
on Murray Biver. 

38.. PoLTOALA YBBONIOEA.— A somcwhat shrubby plant, thin]y 
branching. The flowers are borne in terminal or lateral racemes. In 
grassy or gravelly places. 

39. CoMESPEBMA POLYaALOiDES. Nat. Ord. Polygalacea. Leaves 
narrow, lance-shaped ; flowers in racemes, purple. In barren plains. 

40. Mabianthtjb biononiaceus. Nat. Ord. Pittosporeacece. The 
branches are climbing; leaves heart-shaped; flowers pendulous, 
somewhat bell-shaped, an orange-yellow colour. A remarkably hand- 
some plant, growing in clefts of rocks, on shady rivulets, by 
cataracts, etc. 

41. HowiTTiA TBiLOCULABis. — A flcxilo shruh, grows twenty feet 
high ; belongs to the Malvacets ; the flowers are of a purple colour ; 
very pretty, and merits a place in every shrubbery. 

42. Tyd^a amabilis. — The type of the genus Tydcea is the 
Achimenes picta. The very neat and handsome species T, amabilis 
was discovered by the celebrated botanist M. Triana, in New Granada, 
in the province of Popayan. The leaves are of a velvety hue, light 
green marbled with dark. The tube of each blossom is about one 
inch and a half long. The outside is white streaked with a beautiful 
rosy carmine; the inside white marbled with rosy carmine. The 
front of the blossom (limb) is an inch across, of a bright rose, shaded 
with brilliant carmine. It blooms freely^ and is exceedingly neat 
and handsome. {Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1070.) M. Linden, of 
Brussels, has plants for sale, and it merits a place in every collection. 
It blooms admirably, too, in the winter, and with suitable treatment 
may be had in flower all the year, similar to Achimenes picta, 

43. Sabbagenia Dbummondii {Side-saddle Flower). — This hand- 
some species was discovered a few years ago by Dr. Chapman, an 
American botanist, near to Appalachicola, in Florida. It 'flourishes 
in great beauty at Chats worth ; and plants may be procured at a 
cheap rate of M. Linden, of Brussels, or M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. 
Tlie leaves are singularly handsome, of an upright pitcher ahape. 
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hollow, about ten inches long, bright green, with one-third of each 
leaf (the terminating portion) beautifully marbled with numerous 
silvery, metallic-like patches, and the margin of the pitcher a rosy 
crimson colour. The flowers are of a rich crimson^ tinged with 
purple and yellow. Each blossom is composed of fire petals and five 
large calyx leaves, also coloured, drooping, three inches long and three 
inches across; very beautiful. It flourishes in its native country on 
the banks of rivers, and in our own country and on the Continent it 
flourishes when grown along with the Victoria regia, and similar 
boggy water plants. {Fig. in Flore dee Serrei, 1071, 1072.) 

44. Sabbacenia bubea. — It forms a bushy plant, about eight 
inches high ; the pitchers are narrow, half an inch across, green, with 
a tinge of red at the termination. The flowers are of a rich purple- 
red, drooping, each blossom about an inch and a half across. {Fig. 
in Flore des Serres, 1074.) 

45. Sabbaoenia ptjbpubea. — The pitchers are short, four to six 
inches in length, very wide, two and a half to three inches across, 
green, netted with brown at the upper part. The flowers are of 
reddish-purple petals, wide apart, each blossom two inches across. 
This species and 8. rubra are natives of North America ; nearly 
hardy. 

46. Ehododendbon, Pbince Camille db Eohan. — This very 
handsome variety was raised from seed obtained from S. maximum^ 
impregnated by a variety of B, arbor eum or H. Caueasicum. The 
leaves are of medium size. The flowers in flne compact heada 
and each blossom two and a half inches across, of a silvery rose 
colour, very distinctly edged with bright carmine. The three upper 
segments are beautifully spotted with carmine. The edge of the 
blossom is numerously indented. It is a ve|y charming variety, and 
we are informed is quite hardy (Fig. in Flore des Serres, 1073.) 

47. PsAMMisiA sclebophtlla.— This beautiful shrubby plant 
belongs to the Natural Order Fricacees Vaccinece (Bilberry), and 
was first discovered by M. Linden, in woods, in the province of 
Merida, at an elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet. It bloomed, for the 
first time in Europe, in the greenhouse at the establishment of 
M. Linden at Brussels, in 1852. The flowers are tube-shaped, 
one inch and a half long, of a clear brilliant red, with a very distinct 
yellow tip. It is a charming, free-blooming shrub, well deserving a 
place in every greenhouse pit-frame. It flouiishes in the open 
ground, but in cold situations it requires protection in winter. 

48. Begonia magnifica. — It was discovered by M. Linden, in 
Cundinamarca, in New Granada, growing at an elevation of about 
8000 feet, in cold and moist situations. M . de Warscewicz also found 
it in New Q-ranada, and describes it as being the most beautiful and 
ornamental flowering plant he had seen; it was of extraordinary 
magnificence. It forms a bushy plant ; the leaves are thick, the upper 
side is velvety and handsomely veined with silvery white, reflectijig a 
metallic lustre. The nerves at the under side of the leaves arc of a 
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:red*brown colour. The flowers are of a brilliant acarlet, each being 
two indies across ; they are borne in numerous heads, each branchlet 
having six to eight blossoms. M. Linden has plants for sale, and 
its highly ornamental appearance and long penod of blooming en- 
title it to a place in every greenhouse or stove. 

49. LoGHSBiA MAGNinoA {Ackimenea) , This very handsome 
flowering plant was introduced by M. Triana, from New G-ranada, 
to M. Linden's establishment at Brussels, where it has recently 
bloomed. The Locheria has been founded upon Achimenes pedunctih 
lata as the type. This beautiful species is a free bloomer, and each 
flower has a wide tube, about two inches long, of a brilliant crimson 
colour. The limb (front of the flower) is nearly two inches across, 
a brilliant crimson colour, spotted and striped with dark violet-purple, 
and the throat is white. It merits a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. Plants may be had of M. Linden. 

50. DiDYMOFAKAx SPLENDIDUM (Syu. Aralia apUndida), This 
very elegant Aralia was found in the temperate regions of New 
Granada. It forms a strikingly handsome tree, from thirty to fifty 
feet high. The leaves are composed of seven to nine folioles, of an 
oval lanceolate form, and each of them are two feet long, so that the 
leaf is four feet broad. The upper side of the leaves is a satiny 
green, and the under side a silvery white. It is a magnificent tree, 
and merits a place wherever superb ornamental ones can be intro- 
duced, in either park or pleasure ground M. Linden has plants on 
sale. 

QUESTIONS, ANRWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Cutting in the Head op an Old Standard Rose. — I have recently entered 
into a new residence, and in the garden and grounds are a considerable number of budded 
Standard Rotes. They have not been pruned for some years ; the heads are large, and 
contain a vast number of brancbes and shoots ; all the inside is naked. I wish some 
reader who is practically acquainted with the mode of treatment of such roses in order 
to obtain new heads, would supply me with particulars. In cutting back the naked 
head, where mnst I prune to — that is, how near the origin of the shoots — and am I to 
cut back all the shoots at first, or only a portion now, and the others another season P 
I have not had any practical knowledge of the treatment of such roses, and those I 
have appear to be excellent sorts, which I am desirous of retaining. They have grown 
vigorously, which confirms the fact of the soil suiting them. — JuvenU. 

On IxiAS, Spabaxiseb, etc. — One of your readers will be much gratified by an 
early reply to the following queries (she was much pleased with Mr. Saunders's 
remarks on bulbous plants, given in last number) : — 1. How can the bulbs of Lcia and 
SparaxU be managed in a greenhouse where artificial heat is not given them, except by 
means of a hotbed, and that only fur a very limited time? I find them increase 
rapidly by offsets but they never open their flowers well, and the leaves generally begin 
to turn yellow before the flower appears. 2. What treatment should be pursued with 
regard to bulbs newly imported from Brazil ? — Jlbina. 

On destroying Woodlice. — How am I to destroy, most effectually and readily, 
woodlice, with which I aui pestered in my greenhouse and frames to an enormous 
degree ? — Jlpha, [Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden pots, and covered with a 
little loose moss, and placed where most likely to be found by the insects, is the best 
method we have tried. The insects are foud of the potato, and remain concealed under the 
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U1088. The pots require examining early in the morning, and the insects destroyed ; 
when requisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingredients, poisonous, 
which, mixed up with other thin^, effectuaUy kill the insects partaking of it ; hut 
as danger attends such a mode of destruction, we do not recommend its adoption. — 
Bditor.'] 

On pruning Rosbs. — As an Amateur Florist, and devoted to the Rose above all 
other beauties of the G-arden, it would do me a most especial benefit and favour, by 
giving a page or two in your Cabinet to the art of pruning Rose Treet^ now. become 
almost a ** craft or mystery," by reason of the numerous plants of recent introduction. 
I have nearly killed some valuable sorts by pruning after the old fashion. Mr. Rivers 
has skimmed the subject in his " Guide/' but much more is wanted ; and let me entreaft 
you, or some reader who is practically acquainted with it, before the spring, to comply 
with my seasonable request. 

On a Rockeby. — A constant reader of the Floricultural Cabinet will feel much 
obliged if any of your correspondents will give her hints for the formation of a rockery 
in a situation where no advantages can be derived from the nature of the ground, being 
merely a flat lawn ; also what plants are best suited for growing in such a place, taking 
into consideration the northern climate, at the same time the aspect is south-west, and 
well sheltered by wood. Plenty of peat soil and white spar-stone can be obtained* An 
answer in an early number will greatly oblige. — Oeorgiana Elizabeth, 

Hibiscus Manihot. — We have, in a small forcing'house, a plant of Hibiscus 
Manihot, which appears very healthy, and has just (November 20th) produced two very 
fine flower-buds, that grew very nicely, but both have fallen off before expanding. If 
some reader hereof, who knows how to manage the plant so as to bloom it successfully 
will oblige me with the method of treatment so that I can ensure its blooming, it will 
greatly oblige. — F/orilla. 

CuLTiTATiON OF Bbitish Febns.-— As there is just now a perfect mania for 
Ferns, I am certain it would be of much service, if there were particulars of their 
treatment given in an early number of the Floricultural Cabinet. No doubt some of 
the subscribers have a practical acquaintance with the management of many kinds, 
and I respectfully solicit from them a few remarks calculated to assist a Florieut- 
tnrist, [We feel assured the request will gladly be complied with. — Edito>\\ 

On banishing Ants. — I tried the plan of dusting common flour sulphur over ants 
with a view to kill them, but in this have failed ; it, however, had the effect wholly to 
banish them, for, although I turned over the soil in the melon bed, and examined 
the neighbouring places, not one ant could be found. I have tried it in several 
situations, and it invariably banishes them. It equally affects black and red ants. — 
JP. Jf. 

Oabkations and Picotebs — Soil for Carnations: one barrow of well-decayed 
manure to four barrows of good turfy loam. Soil for Picotees : one barrow of well- 
decayed manure to three barrows of good turfy loam. The soil, as will be seen, will be 
richer for Picotees than Carnations, as the latter flower has a tendency to rnn ii^ 
colour. In November, mix the soil in a dry state, and fully expose it to the action of 
the air. During winter, remove the frosted surface at every opportunity, and place it in 
a heap by itself, until the whole is frosted. Keep it dry from snow and heavy rains, 
and turn it over often, until required for use. We bloom our plants in eleven-inch pots,^ 
each pot accommodating from three to four very strong plants. Weaker plants should 
be grown in eight-inch pots, two or three plants in a pot. Begin potting the first week 
in March, using from two to three inches of broken crocks and clinkers as drainage. 
Chop the soil well, sifting only a portion^ for about three inches of soil at the top 
using the coarse portion of the siftings as a thin layer over the crocks, to assist 
drainage. Pot very firm indeed. After potting, expose them fully to the weather, 
placing the pots on two parallel slips of wood, so as to ensure good drainage, and prevent 
the ingress of worms. Water moderately after potting. We have been induced to 
offer these remarks on the cultui'c of Picotees and Carnations, in consequence of having 
received so many communications lately on the subject, and believing also that our plan 
of culture would be as acceptable to our readers as any. We are anxious to impress on 
the minds of readers, that Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks are thoroughly hardy plants, 
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ftnd will bear any amount of frost, ander proper treatment, — by which we mean, being 
kept dry in a dry frame, well aired, and moderately watered in sunny open toeather. 
In short, as a general riUe, keep dry and air well. We wintered several thousand pairs 
in dry frames, without any covering whatever, with the soil frozen hard for weeks, and 
were rewarded by luxuriant health and vigour. With many, the Carnation is treated 
too tenderly, by keeping them in close frames, watering too freely, and covering too 
much. It is also a great fanlt to pot ofP in larye pots for wintering. We use none 
larger than large sixty-sized pots for a pair of strong layers. 

Camellias. — Any person possessing a sufficient stock of these favourite plants, and 
the necessary accommodation, may have a supply of blossoms from August to May. 
To secure this, it is necessary to place a portion of the plants in a growing tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees or sixty-five degrees, in January, or early in February, and others at 
intervals of a month or six weeks, leaving the latest portion to make wood and set 
flower-buds in a cool-house ; it may, however, be necessary to remove the late plants to 
a higher temperature, to induce them to >form flower-buds ; but, except in the case of 
very vigorous young plants, this will hardly be required. The Camellia is somewhat 
easily injured by the direct rays of the sun while in a growing state ; it enjoys a shady 
situation, under Vines, for instance. The plants should be freely supplied with weak 
manure-water at all seasons, and especially while growing, and they will be benefited by 
frequent syringings. As soon as they have made their wood and formed their flower- 
buds, they must be removed to a cooler situation,* and, as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, may be placed in a sheltered shady place out of doors. The plants which were 
placed in heat in January or February will probably be in flower in August ; but if not, 
they may be removed to a warmer atmosphere, to encourage them to develope their buds. 

The Taban {fsonanda Gutta, Hooker), formerly so plentiful in Singapore, has 
long since been extinct. It must ever be an object of regret, that on the flrst intro- 
duction of the Taban Gum its proper name was not promulgated. Now almost every- 
body in Europe and America speaks of Gutta Percha, when, in fact, all the time they 
mean the Gutta Taban. The exportation of the in^digenous Gutta Taban, from Singa- 
pore, commenced in 1S44, but as early as 1847 all, or at least most of the trees had 
berai exterminated. That at present shipped from the place is brought in coasting 
vessels from the different ports of Borneo, Sumatra, the Msdayan Peninsula, and Jahore 
Archipelago. The difi'erence existing in its appearance and property is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Pereha, Jeletong, Gegrek, Litchu, and other inferior Guttas, ia 
order to increase the weight. Though far from extinct in the Indian Archipelago, 
Gutta Taban will every- year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is pretty 
well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, by augmenting the labour, 
increase the price of the article. The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree 
varies from five to twenty catties, so that taking the average of ten catties, which i? a 
tolerably liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to produce one picul. 
Now the quantity exported from Singapore to Europe, from January, 1845, to the 
middle of 1847, amounted to 6918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have beeQ 
sacrificed. How much better it would be to adopt the method of tapping the tree, 
practised by the Burmese in obtaining the Caoutchouc, than to continue the present 
process of extermination. — Senex, 

Mimosa prostrata. — ^A very pretty trailing plant, with neat foliage, and which blooms 
profusely ; the flowers are of a delicate pink colour. It is admirably adapted for train- 
ing up or round a wire trellis, pillar, etc. It grows very freely, either in the greenhouse 
or open air ; and deserves a place in either. I bloom it most beautifully, and have a 
quantity of plants. — A Country Curate. 

Rkducing the G-entlanella to oBEDiEifCE. — Being but a poor gardener myself, 
I never hoped to be able to give even a hint on any operations in that science ; but the 
request from a correspondent *' P. B.," in this week's Cottage Gardener, for informa? 
tion in growing the Blue Gentianella, and yonr (shall I call it craven ?) advice to him 
to give it up, induces me to take np my pen and give you a word or two on the subject^ 
An old gardener in this neighbourhood grows it to perfection, and in the season brings 
large quantities of it to market. My father-in-law purchased the plant several times, 
but, like yom'self and your correspondent, could not succeed in blooming it the second 
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year. He then asked the luan how he treated it, and by adopting his method has sac- 
■ceeded very well. The soil is tolely the scrapings ^om a Macadamised road; the plant 
is planted in a patch of it, if planted singly ; or beds or borders made, if wanted, of 
the scrapings, and before the plant is set. The soil mnst be made as hard as possible, 
and then the plant put in with a trowel, and the soil pressed round it as hard as can be 
done. The gardener said, roll it after planting ; but it will grow without sach cruelty. 
I may say that our roads are made with broken gravel stones. Some roads are mads 
with granite ; but I do not think that would make much difference. In snrface-dressing 
the border, the soil round the OetUianella must be stirred as little as possible. I think 
tht5 man referred to never disturbs his bed at all. — A, M., Cottage Otardener. 

Home-saved French and German Astsr-seed. — I am a great admirer of these 
lovely flowers. For many years I procured a fresh supply of seed at the London seed 
shops, but scarcely ever succeeded in obtaining a packet that did not contain a mixtore. 
Three years ago I began to provide my own seed, and as soon as I perceived a plant 
blooming that did not belong to the kind expected, I removed it, and by this means had 
the bed of only one sort. My beds designed to supply me with true seed of Asters, toe, 
were in remote places from each other, in order to avoid impregnation by bees. By 
this attention I now have seed true to kind, from year to year. In the flower-garden 
where patches of Asters, or a small bed of several kinds are required, of course I do 
not save such seed for future correctness of sort. I must observe, too, that the flowers 
produced from the plants of my own saved seed are much larger than those from the 
foreign imported seed. — GUrumSy Berkshire, 

New and Superb Cinerarias, shown in 1855, and to be sent out early this 
spring — Admiral Lyons^ Henderson ; ground White, tipped with violet purple, and a 
4ark disc (centre) ; large and superb fornu Beauty of Dulwick, Smith ; ground 
rosy purple, with a pure white circle round the dark disc ; large flower, dwarf habit, 
profuse bloomer. Brilliant^ Lidgard ; white ground, with a broad margin of light blue, 
and a deep purple disc; large and fine form. Cleopatra^ Smith ; ground a rosy orim- 
son, and a clear white circle round the dark disc ; very showy. Duchess of fTellingtoM, 
Turner ; white ground, with a broad rosy lilac margin, and buff disc ; fine form. 
Emperor of the French, Turner ; rosy crimson ground, with a broad white circle round 
the dark brown disc ; large flower, and good shape. Lord Cardigan, white ground, with 
a broad edging of violet-purple; flower large and showy. Magnum ^(TMtfm, Turner ; 
ground purple-crimson, with a pure white circle round a very dark disc ; flower large 
and showy. Models Smith ; ground rosy lilac, with a white circle round the large 
dark brown disc ; good form. Monarch ; ground rich plum colour, with a rosy crimson 
disc ; fine form. Purple Standard, Turner ; ground good purple, with a white circle 
round a dark disc ; good form, ^ueen of Masf, Lidgard ; white ground, with a bright 
blue margin, and buff disc ; good form. Bose of England, Bouisses ; light ground, 
with a broad rosy purple margin, and a dark purple disc ; very fine form. Wonder, 
Smith ; ground rosy crimson shaded with purple, and a white circle ronnd a very dark 
disc ; good form. 

The following are the best twelve kinde previously Sent out, and deserve a place in 
every greenhouse. Admiral Dundas ; white edged with plum colour ; fine form, and 
showy. Advancer ; pure white, edged with rich blue, and a buff disc ; very 8howy« 
Cimstellaium ; pure white, with a deep blue margin, and creamy disc ; fine form. Mr- 
quintei pure white, with a rich crimson mar^n, and a black disc ; fine form, l^ond 
Stamford ; pure white ground, with a porcelain blue margin, and light disc; fine form, 
and showy. Mrs. Foster ; white ground with lilac margin, and white disc ; handsome. 
Mrs, Segrave ; rich deep blue, with a white disc ; &hR form and showy. BoeaUnd f 
pure white ground with a purple margin, and grey disc ; superb form. N&veltgi rich 
damson colour, with a white disc ; remarkably showy. Fioturataj pure white ground, 
with a broad margin of rosy purple, and a lavender -coloured disc ; superb and showy! 
Prince Arthur; bright scarlet^crimson, fine form, large flower, very showy. Octavia * 
rich asure blue, with a white disc ; very pretty, and of dwarf habit. Mrs» Gerald 
Leigh ; dear white, with a purple margin, and a blue disc ; very handsome. Mrw. 
Bogers; pure whit^ ground with a plnm-coloored margin, and dork disc; very fine. 
Buieinationi very ndi deep bhie, with a white circle, ronsid a dork disc. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

I. CUPHEA EMINENS. 

This verj handsome and showy plant is a native of the temperate 
regions of Mexico, where it was aiscovered by M. Ghiesbreght, who 
forwarded seeds of it to J. Linden, Esq., Director of the Royal 
Zoological G-ardens at Brussels, in whose establishment plants have 
bloomed. It proves to be far the handsomest of the pretty genus. 
Most of our readers know and admire the lovely Cuphea platy centra 
and O, 8trigulo8a; but this new species is much more ornamental, 
either in the greenhouse or when grown as a summer bedding plant. 
It is a free-growing half-shrubby plant, branching numerously, and 
blooming in profusion. It forms a neat, bushy, elegant plant, one 
foot to half a yard high, according to the richness of the soil in 
which it is grown. It is, however, readily kept to any desirable size, 
easy of cultivation, and is propagated readily. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse, dwelliM-room window, and flower garden. M. 
Linden has plants on sale, and, through his London agent, any 
number can be obtained. 

II. &ONOCALYX PULOHEE. Nat. Ord. VACCiiTBii. 

This very charming, hushg, low shrub was discovered by M. Schlim 
in the province of Ocana, in Mexico, growing at an elevation of from 
five to seven thousand feet. It grows freely and blooms in profusion, 
in a cool greenhouse or dry pit-frame. The very neat foliage with 
which the plant is adorned, in contrast with its numerous lovely 
blossoms, render it especially ornamental; the yoang leaves being 
tinged, too, with rosy purple adds to its pretty appearance. M. 
Linden has plants on sale. It is well deserving a place in every 
greenhouse, and as it is very probable that it will bloom freely and 
for a long season in the open ground, in summer, it is highly entitled 
to a place in every one. 

Y 
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MANAGEMENT OF TEN- WEEK AND OTHER KINDS 

OP STOCKS. 

BY ME. WILLIAM JONES, OF BIEMIKOHAM. 

Hayhto cultivated, for my own amusement, with great success^ 
for several years past, tlie Ten-week Stock (i, e. the scarlet, the 
purple, and the white, as well as the German varieties, also the Giant 
Stock and its affinities), I am induced to inform you of the method 
I pursue, in order to have a fine bloom of them in the spring. The 
last week in October, I remove the frame from a cucumber bed, 
situated in a full south aspect, raking all the old mould from the 
surface, until I come to the old dung. I then replace the frame, and 
spread on the top of the dung about three inches thick of good 
loamy soil, raking it even, on which I sow the seed pretty thick (of 
course keeping each colour separate by a mark). I give it a good 
sprinkling of water, and shut the lights down close until the plants 
appear ; after which I open the frame every day through the winter, 
except in wet or frosty weather ; but from the time of sowing until 
the middle of March, I never let them have a drop of water ; in that 
particular depends their flourishing through the winter^ for if they 
once get wet, they qre sure to shank off. By exposing them to. the 
cold I make them hardy, so that I can plant them about the middle of 
March, and I always prefer doing it when the the weather is dry ;. 
and though at that season the wind is generally harsh and frosty, I 
do not find it affects the plants. By planting in dry weather, the 
plants get hold of the earth before the worms can drag them oat. 
In order to have some extra strong plants, an<^ as early in bloom a» 
possible, I adopt the following mode of treatment. 

I place a three-light frame in a skeltered situation, and have the 
soil beat as firm as possible ; upon it I place ihin turf, from a good 
pasture ground, laying the grass side downwards. I then spread 
over the whole about two inches deep of well-enriched loamy soil, 
and as soon as the young seedling plants are fit to prick out, I have 
some of each sort done, putting them in at about four inches apart. 
Through winter they are treated as stated. above. At the middle of 
March, I transplant these vigorous plants into the beds or borders. 
In doing this I cut through the compost and turf, so that each plant 
has an entire ball of four inches square, by which means they do not 
receive any check in removal, but on the contrary, the roots being 
cut at the sides of the ball, causes the production of more lateral 
oiies, and promotes their vigour, and a proportionate increase of 
flowers. Of course, this causes a little more attention, but amply 
repays for it. I prefer planting each sort in a bed by themselves 
for blooming, as 1 fancy they make a much finer show than when 
planted about the borders. These plaiits begin to bloom in April in 
^ome seasons, but in all cases the beginning of May, and continue to 
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the end of August, or later ; then the spring sown succeed them, and 
bloom to the and of October. 



CULTFEE OP POBTULACCAS IN THE OPEN BED OK 

BOEDER. 

BT A NOBLEHJilf's FLOWtB G-ABDEIfSB IK STAFEOBDSHIBE. 

Tbeated as half-hardy annuals, the seeds of Portulacca should be 
sown in the beginning of March, on a gentle hotbed, protected by 
common mats or thick canvas thrown over a temporary wooden 
framing; or they can be sown in pots, and these plunged in 
fermented material in any hotbed that happens to be in use. When 
the young plants appear, they should be potted in small pots, and 
kept for a time in a warm frame or greenhouse, and afterwards 
transferred to an open frame, which should be covered at nights in 
cold weather, till they are required for transplanting. About the 
middle of May they should be transferred to the open ground ; but a 
dry sheltered border or rockery must be prepared for them, and the 
soil should not be of a wet or retentive nature. They will thus flower 
during sunshine (for the flowers do not expand except under the 
direct rays of the sun) for a lengthened time, and seldom cease before 
the arrival of frost. They are exceedingly beautiful, blooming very 
freely, from six inches to a foot high, and in a well-filled bed or good 
patch are highly ornamental. I possess the folio wiug kinds : — Double 
white with pink eye, double rose, double crimson, double yellow with 
red eye. Each blossom of the above is an inch and a half across, 
good double. Of the single flowered I have white striped, purple, 
yellow, scarlet, rose, and crimson. A bed well mixed, or a patch, are 
Tery interesting and pretty. Persons desirous of purchasing the 
above may be supplied by the general seedsmen, the colours being 
given. 



MANAGEMENT OP THE LAEOE-PLOWEBED SHOW 

PELAEaONITJMS. 

BT MB. JAMES BABITBS, AS" OLD AWD SrCCESSFITL EXHIBITOE. 

HAViNa been several times solicited to give pstrticidars of my method 
of managing the above class of plants, 1 have much pleasure in 
forwarding a short detail thereof. 

The cuttings are placed in an open border, about the middle of 
July,, and the situation selected is one fully exposed to the mid-day 
sun. In about six weeks the cuttings are rooted, and are then 
potted into sixty-sized pots. The pots are placed in a shady situation, 
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on boards or slates, and in three weeks they are removed to a more 
exposed and airy situation, when the wood become* hard. They 
remain here till nearly the end of September, when they are taken 
into the house for the winter. At this time the plants are stopped 
at the third or fourth joint, and they are at the same time shifted 
into forty-eight-sized pots. The soil is a turfy loam and sand. After 
this shifting but little air is given for about eight or ten days ; but 
after this time as much air is afi:ain allowed as the state of the weather 
will admit, till about the beginning of December, when the pots will 
be well filled with roots, and require to be again removed into thirty- 
two-sized pots. Bone-dust is added, but with caution ; and never 
near the surface of the soil, because it is of too drying a nature. 
The plants are again stopped, and the temperature of the house is 
maintained at about 45 ; at the end of ten days it is allowed to 
fall to 42° or 40°. The flues are damped two or three times every 
night, to keep the air of the house moist, allowing top air when the 
weather is favourable. About the midde of February, the plants 
intended for large specimens are again shifted into forty-two-sized 
pots ; and the vigorous-sized kinds require a size larger. At this 
time each shoot is tied separately to a proper stake. Fires are 
discontinued about the beginning of April, and the plants are 
syringed overhead three times a week, ana the house closed for the 
night. This treatment is continued for about a month, the house 
being damped every evening, and the top sashes opened the first 
thing in the morning, and as much air allowed during the day as can 
be given with safety. "When the plants show bloom they are freely 
watered, and shaded with canvas. At the time of housing the 
plants, the dead leaves are carefuUy removed, and when the green 
fly makes its appearance a fumigation of tobacco is used, care being 
taken that the plants are in a d^ state at the time ; they must ])e 
well watered in a day or two afterwards. When the flowering 
season is over, the plants are removed to an exposed situation for a 
fortnight, till the wood is hard, when they are cut down. Those 
plants intended as specimens the second year after heading down are 
placed in a sheltered situation, where little water is given, and when 
the shoots are an inch long, they are shaken out of the pots and 
planted in others two sizes smaller ; by this treatment they are kept 
more healthy during winter. "When thus potted, they are placed on 
a stage in a shady situation, and removed to the house "at the 
proper time," and treated during the winter as already described. 
The plants intended for exhibition are occasionally watered with 
liquid manure ; syringing overhead is discontinued. Gauze blinds 
are used, by which bees are prevented entering the house to injure 
the bloom ; these plants are never allowed to flag by exposure to the 
sun, or for want of water. It is especially recommended to com- 
mence the training of the plants at an early period of their growth, 
while the shoots are young and pliable. JBy early training, the 
shoots acquire the desired form, and fewer stakes are therefore 
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Tequired. The flowers are arranged so tbat there is an equal distri- 
bution of blooms over the head of the plant ; to effect this, small 
willow twigs are used. " Practice alone can teach the art of pre- 
paring flowers for exhibition. The less art is used the better, and 
the means should always be kept out of sight." The compost I 
use for my Pelargoniums is the following: — Two barrowmls of 
good maiden loam, with the turf, one ditto well-rotted cow-dung, 
three years old. This requires to be frequently well turned over in 
winter, to destroy the worms and insects. One peck of silver sand, 
one ditto of bone-dust ; for the winter repotting, a little more sand 
is added. 



PEOPAGATING PINKS FEOM SLIPS. 

BT MR. MOBBIS, AN AMATETJB PL0BI8T. 

I HATE long grown my favourite flower, the Pink, and increased it 
annually by pipings, but the process has not always succeeded to my 
expectation. Last year I was instructed to raise them by slips, which, 
when slipped off, had the ragged portion, where torn, cut quite smooth, 
and in that state were fit for pricking off, avoiding cutting off the ends 
of the leaves, as is done in preparing pipings. In July, 1854, 1 had 
a portion of a south-aspected border prepared, by mixing with it one- 
half of fresh loam, digging it fine, and beating it as Jlrm as possible, 
after which I watered it, and inserted with my finger the sHps, taking 
care that the lower end of the slip is bent flat upon the surface of the 
soilj and being pressed in that position into it, it turns round the 
point of the nnger ; in that form the soil is firmly closed round it, 
af1;er which a good watering closes the process. I had a wire screen 
(wooden laths, etc., would equally serve), supported by a brick laid 
flat at each comer, laid over the plantation, and upon it put as many 
rhubarb leaves as covered it entire, for the purpose of shade. These 
not only protected from the hot rays of the sun, but at the same 
time kept a moist atmosphere underneath. When the leaves had 
become very shrivelled, I replaced with others. Occasionally a 
sprinkling of water was given when changing the leaves. The cover- 
ing was given up as soon as I discovered they would sustain the sun 
without flagging. By this mode of treatment I find it not only to do 
without the expense of glass cover, but my plants are much more 
vigorous, being robust, and this summer have bloomed much finer 
than my other plants. The success, too, in the process more than 
exceeded my expectations. Out of five hundred shps inserted, only 
four failed. 

Last year I put in the slips rather earlier (June 18), and they 
appeared admirably well by the end of August, the time I required 
them to fdiaiiit my bed. I think it is better to be thus early, as the 
plants get stconger by the early part of September, the time of 
plaaiing for a niie bloom the following season. 



BEMAEKS ON THE EOSE DEVOKIENSIS. 

8T X NTIBBEBTUAlf AT BXETIK. 

I OBSEETE a correspondent has recently aaked for some partieuUn 
relative to this umiTalled Bose, aa well as the treatment it requirea to 
have it bloom vigorously out-doora. In compliance with the request, 
I beg to state that the Sose Bevonienaig is a nybrid seedling obtained 
Ji-om the Yellow China Bote {B. ockroleuca), but it is not known by 
what variety it was impregnated. 

As regards culture, I may, however, say that I recommend its being 
planted against a wall, with either an eastern or a western aspect, as 
tlie colour will thus be much richer than if esposed to the full influence 
of tlie Bun upon a direct aouthem aspect, The soil should be a good 
sound loam and toell'decaved dung, in equal proportions, as it requires 
!i rich compost to enable it to develope its very large double yellow 
flowers to full perfection, being frequently more than five inches in 
diameter. Nothing can eiceed their fragrance ; the^ are produced 
very abundantly, and expand without any imperfection. I hesitate 
not to assert tlmt it is decidedly the finest Eose, taking it all in all, 
that exists in this country. One of the greatest ezcellenceB of this 
most lovely Rose is that, notwithstanding the great quantity of pet^ 
in every flower, or, as is technically said, the great quttutity of stuff 
in them, they expand most fiilly and freely. It is one of the moert 
charming ornaments when grown during summer, in the open-air bed. 
No doubt many of the readers hereof have seen the large circular 
beds of it in the Hampton Court flower-garden, where it grows vigor- 
oiLsly, and blooms in vast profusion. The beds have a dry substratum, 
a very rich light loam, and gradually rise to the centre. The plants 
will Dear taking up and repotting in the autumn, cutting them back 
freely in January, aud turning out into the beds in April, In winter, 
the plants are preserved in a cool but dry frame. In warm and dry 
situations, the plants do not require taking up, but several inches 
deep of dry leaves being laid between them protect them through 
winter. 



iMEUJAS, TO HATE A SUCCESSION 
BLOOM FOB A LONG PEEIOD. 

ILIAMS, ESQ., LEEDS, TOBEBHIBE. 

ly pet has been the culture of Camellias, and 
ciuturo I have them in bloom for nkte montht 
J first lot in bloom in October, the time when 
fe, and I have a continued ahow till the end 
ozen in bloom at each time. The Boil I pot 
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in ia one part turfy heathy two parts of rich turfy loam, to which I 
add another equal part, consisting of a portion of sharp sand, bone- 
duat, and charcoal, in small bita about the size of a field beau, and a 
similar quantity of well-rotted hotbed dung. These being incorpo- 
rated well together, chopped, not sifted, for four months before using, 
make a compost for the plants I have never seen equalled elsewhere. 
In potting, I use a free drainage of turf cut into pieces the size of an 
Orleans plum, over which I place an inch of moss, and when putting 
in the compost in potting, I drop in a few pieces of gritty stone, in 
order to absorb any overplus of water. When I pot I take care to 
have the soil moderately dry, and in fillinfi; it in round the ball, to do 
it in ^g«lap layers, pr^si^ it rather fir^. so that no space be left. 
Many cultivators advise repotting just before the plants begin to 
grow. I think this plan better adapted for nurserymen, and those 
whose only object is to make wood. The production of blossoms is 
another thing ; and in the case of luxuriant plants, this can only be 
done by a temporary check of some kind, the best of which is, in my 
opinion, limiting the supply of water at tlie root, and not calling a 
new series of fibres into play until the blossom-buds are decidedly 
formed. I repot Camellias soon after they have made their young 
growth— »as soon as the young leaves are perfectly developed, and the 
end of the young wood at the point of junction with the wood of the 
former year begins to turn a little brown. The ball of the plant 
should be rather moist at shifting ; and when it is in a pot-bound 
state, it should be immersed in tepid water for an hour, about three 
days previous, allowing a day or' two for the superfiuous water to 
drain away bef<»re potting; I place the ball immediately on the 
moss. 

The thermometer is kept during the season of growth from 60° to 
65° by day, and 50° to 55° by night. The treatment is now of a 
dose and moist character, giving air in moderation and with caution 
every morning, &om ten o'clock until noon, and then, unless very hot 
weather, shutting dose up. A little fire-heat is given every morning, 
from seven o'clock until eleven, when it is taken away until four 
o'clock, and then applied for the eveniog. 

When the young shoots become firm, the temperature is raised from 
65"* to 70* by day, and from 55* to 60° by night, and accompanied with 
« free circulation of air, avoiding all cold winds. The main business 
now is the concentration of those priiveiples which form the future 
blossom-bud, 'now in an incipient state; strong action of the root 
with free watering, and an over-moist atmosphere, will readily convert 
the would-be blosaom-bud into a seoond shoot. The plants are now 
very spanngly watered ; in fact, a good smart syringing every after- 
noon, immediately the air was taken away, say four o'clock, is nearly 
fiEffioient. A Httle fire is made ey^ry aftesnoon, except on warm 
mmny daya, about two o'clock ; but it is put entirdy out about five 
o'ekMk, as it is only requisite to w#pm the pipes or fines sufSlciently 
to produce a genial vapour for the idght ; and half an hour after the 
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lire is pulled out, the flues and floor are saturated with water, to be 
evaporated by the next day's yentilation. 

W hen the bud is formed, it requires feeding, and the fire is dispensed 
with entirely, merely observing, in the case of sunny afternoons, to 
make free use of sun-heat, by shutting up the house early in the after- 
]ioon, say from three to four o'clock, according to the weather. Air is 
given freely at aU opportunities, and the plants are syringed heavily 
at seven o'clock in the morning, and again at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, saturating the floors and flues, or pipes, with water in the 
evening. The plants are well watered at the root whenever they 
require it, using liquid manure from old dung, in the proportion of 
one part liquid manure to four of clean water. The plants now 
possess abundance of new fibres, and their powerful action, assisted 
by liquid manure occasionally, produces both a plump bud and a dark 
leaf, and enables the plant to store up abundance of necessary food 
for the expanding blossoms. 

At the time of blooming three objects are kept in view, viz.,' the 
complete development of the blossom-bud ; the retaining it on the 
plant as long as possible afterwards ; and feeding the later blossom- 
bud. Free watering, and the use of liquid manure as before recom- 
mended, must be persisted in, avoiding excess. The plants require to 
be kept entirely moist at the root while in the flowering state, rather 
more so indeed than at any other period. Syringing is entirely dis- 
pensed with, and in lieu thereof a deposit oi dew takes place every 
afternoon at three or four o'clock. My Camellias have been thus 
treated all the past winter ; and as it requires a little nicety to pro- 
duce this fine dew without at the same time producing drip, I must 
state how I have managed it. My fires, which are smouldered up in 
the evening about ten o'clock, bum but little all night, or at least as 
slow as possible ; they are stirred up directly the gardener comes in 
the mommg, and bum as brisk as possible until eleven o'clock, when 
they are put entirely out until four o'clock in the afternoon. During 
the time the brisk fire is kept up, all the air possible is admitted con- 
sistent with the weather, so that all damp is carried away, and the leaf 
and blossoms made perfectly dry for three hours. About two o'clock, 
the channels on the fines, which have become about tl^e warmth of 
new milk, are filled full of water, and the fioors are flooded as well. 
This produces a genial steam, which, instead of being forced imme- 
diately to the roof by a high temperature, to be condensed and become 
drip, floats over the plants, and is gradually condensed on the leaves 
and flowers, or remains suspended in the atmosphere. The flues are 
watered again at four o'clock, and the plants being now covered with 
dew, I find it expedient to give a little back air at the ventilators, and 
this remains all night. By these means my Camellias have been 
covered every night, through the present winter, with a dew exactly 
similar to that in a fine night in Maj out-of-doors. K, however, the 
weather is so severe that I cannot give air at all, I instantly lower 
my filths, s(iid the bouse is kept at 60^ heat. 
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When the plants hATe done blooming, the temperature is firom 50^ 
to 55** bj day, and firom 45° to 50** at night ; the necessary conse- 
quence of which is, to cause a great numoer of wood-buds to push 
than otherwise would. It also tends to restore the exhaustion into 
which they have been thrown by blossoming, and render them more 
excitable when heat is applied. 



THE FAILUEB OF PLANTS BLOOMING AFTEE 
EBMOVAL FEOM FRAMES, ETC., INTO SITTING-EOOMS. 

BY A SUmSUSB. 

The following remarks were drawn up by a friend of mine, with a 
view to send them for insertion in your Magazine, since then he has 
suddenly been removed by death to another world, but to a taiber 
OLiME. I discovered the article amongst his papers, and therefore 
forward it for insertion. — (W. Hall.) 

In common with a numerous class of the subscribers to your excel- 
lent and useful publication, who have no greenhouse, and who trust 
to the omamentmg of their sitting-rooms by the removal from pits 
and frames, or from the open air, of their floral favourites, as these" 
come into bloom, I have experienced much disappointment in the 
frequent failure of such bloom immediately on the removal of the 
plants into a sitting-room, as the beautiful class of Fuchsias, for 
mstance, and unfortunately the objection lies against many others, 
though, perhaps, to few in the same degree. The amateur watches 
with delight a naildsome plant bursting into bloom, and, to enjoy it 
the mote, he has it carried to the house, where, with his other 
fiEivourites, he may have it always before him ; but, to his mortifica- 
tion, after two or three days pass, flower after flower, and bud after 
bud, drops off, and he soon flnds his admiration limited to the 
beanty of the foliage. 

This is an evil which all admirers of flowers have felt as a serious 
one ; but I cannot think that it is one without a remedy, mi that if 
the precise cause were better understood the grievance might not be 
obviated. Perhaps this may fall under the eye of some of your 
scientific readers, who, I am certain, would confer very great favour 
upon many of your subscribers, by one or more articles on the 
subject suited to the pages of your work. 

It is imdoubted that the cfry atmosphere of a sitting-room is one 
ill fitted for plants, particularly such as are just introduced when 
coming into flower ; and it is equally undoubted that over-watering, 
or an undue delay in giving water, will produce the mischief to 
which I have referred; but I doubt whether the first-mentioned 
cause be enough, in itself, if care be taken to guard against the 
others. In my own experience, I have sedulously watched the 
management of a Fuchsia in the circumstances mentioned, and 
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thought tbftt ever; precaution was taken aguiut either over or imder 
watering, while 1 hare, neTertheless, l:)een disappouited at finding 
that I could not preserre the flower>buda. Thence I condude 
there must be other caiuea in operation, independent of the quantitr 
or regularity of water supplied. The regiilation of the air, it will 
be said, is the next point. True, and 1 have not omitted this — that 
is, in giving to the plants, duriug summer, as well as at other 
seasons, all the air poesible, cousisteut with the use of the apartments 
in question. 

The object of the inquiry, at which I have thus hastily pointed, 
is to ascertain what are the causes (beyond those ineTitable onea 
already noticed, and I exclude all the notice of gas) which impede the 
bloom, or cause the entire dropping off of the flower-buds of planta 
in rooms where the strictest attention is paid to the watering and 
airing of the plants. To the amateur florist this is an inquiry of 
much interest, and while I hope that these hasty remarks may be the 
means of calling forth some scientific explanation of the causes to 
which I have referred, they may possibly induce some of your many 
readers, who have time and opportunity, to give their attention, in 
the way of experiment, to a useful and interesting subject. 

New Jdxtnures. — An equally interesting subject for experiment 
by amateur florists would bo in the guano, and other new and 
powerful manures lately introduced to use in agriculture. Amidst 
the pursuits of the florist, where rich and vigorous bloom, even in 
many cases at the sacriflce of the plant for the year, is so much an 
object, a vast deal will, some day or other, be done with these power- 
ful auiiliaries, and those having time and opportunity ought to be at 
their experiments, and not be shy to communicate the results through 
such channels as yours. Much is to be done in this way, and the 
only caution necessary is to be sparing in the application of the 
powerful stimulants in the first trials. 



TEEATMENT OF BRITISH FEENS, ETC. 

BT AS A1U.TEUB f BACTITIQBBB IN SEBBTBHIBS. 

At page 64 of last month's Magazine I observe a FLOBiCULirBlST 
requests particulars of managing British Ferns in a cultivated state. 
I have long been an ardent admirer of this most interesting class of 
plants, as well as their allicB '\the Mosses and Lichens," and posaesa 
a very extensive collection. I shall be glad to assist a FloriculturiBt, 
who perhaps is only a beginner, and, for my first paper, I transmit 
ins on my pets, " the Licken» and Mbuet. The others 
w. 

Iture of these plants is a pleftsing object, and many of them 
tratively easy ; for example, the gerius Marchanlea, all grow 
IT freely in cultivation ; many of the Jungennannias also 
. flower freely in a house ; and I had for some yeus a 



plftiit of that pretty and rare Crypiogama Bryumro^emn growing in a 
pot in a greeiuiouse. 

I regret the absence of these interesting members of the vegetable 
kingdom in oar botanical gardens, not even a square yard of ground 
being bestowed them amidst all the waste and grandeur around. 
After gazing upon huge plants, what an agreeable change would it 
not be to turn to a collection of Mosses in a shady corner, all correctly 
named. As a proof of their easy culture, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the difficulty of eradicating them where troublesome and 
out of place. Moist shady places in general are the situations which 
iN'ature has provided for them; and if success is wanted, her rules must 
not be deviated from. I believe there is a collection of Mosses still in 
existence at Chats worth; and I have heard, from an eye-witness, that 
thev are grown at Edinburgh, under the stage of a greenhouse, in pots, 
and are looking very well; those at Chatsworth are grown upon a 
pockwork. Pots are to be preferred, for two reasons, — water can be 
more judiciously given ; tender varieties, liable to damp off in winter, 
can then be removed to airy situations and be duly attended to. 

A low rustic house, built for the purpose on a north wall, or shaded 
by trees, where they could be protected in severe weather, is the best 
situation for their growth; this building can always be kept clean, and 
accessible even in winter. Fire-heat must be withheld ; this would 
induce Mosses to produce leaves instead of fruit, by which annual 
species are propagated. Keeping them too close would have the same 
effect, consequently the weather must be very bad to prevent air 
being given. 

The soil for potting must be varied according to the nature of the 
species. They are found upon loam, peat, sand, stones, or bricks, wood, 
and some even grow in water. The mode of potting requires a fuller 
explanation. Such as Poliftrichum juniperinum, which roots in soil, 
may be potted in the usual wav; only, instead of a single plant, a tuft, 
or number, must be put together; this must be done when the plants 
are young. If possible, obtain a good portion of native soil with them, 
as they will succeed better in it than any compost you can make for 
them. Por those which are found upon rotten wood and decayed 
vegetable matter, such as Hypnum striatum^ H. undulatum, etc., rough 
turfy peat, mixed with pieces of half- decayed wood, cloely packed, 
answers the purpose ; on this the plants should be fastened down ; or, 
if possible, obtain the piece of wood, or whatever materal they may 
be attached to, and fasten to the pot, without disturbing the roots. 
I have often found Hypnum irutabalum clinging to wood without any 
visible roots. Those found on stones must be treated in like manner, 
only substituting sandstone instead of wood. The aquatic species, 
JEbntinttlis anUpyretica, is an example ; it should be grown in water, 
upon stones or gravel. Sypnwm ruscifolium grows on stones in damp 
places, and will do best in water, but not covered withit. The various 
species of Sphaynum, found in boggy places, and generally called 
White Moss, must be kept very moist ; it kept under water, however, 
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it soon dies. Mosses do not require potting so long as their drainage 
remains good, which is a point of great importance in their cultivation. 
I am decidedly of opinion, that this division of cryptogamic plants 
might be grown in pots to produce perfect capsules, at least sucn as do 
so in a wild state. Sri/um liaulatwn and some other varieties, although 
plentiful, are rarely seen in miit; the former is scorched up in summer, 
yet, as soon as the autumn rains fall upon it, it springs again. It is 
a weU-known fact that Tortula muralis fruits in winter, and that its 
spores are all dispersed in spring. Now, when bricks are taken out of 
the kiln in summer, after being red-hot, and laid down in a damp 
place where Tortula muralis had never been seen before, this plant 
maybe seen m the foUowing winter peeping out of the crevices, as if 
the germ had withstood the power of the devouring element. Where 
did the seeds of these come from,, or, how were they preserved;? 
Dr. Lindley, in his publication, " The Vegetable Kingdom," p. 66, 
makes the following remark, which bears on the subject : — " The first 
green crust upon the cinders of Ascension consists of minute Mosses, 
they form more than a quarter of the whole Plora of Melville Island ; 
and the black and lifeless soil of New South Shetland is covered with 
specks of Mosses struggling for existence. How they find their way 
to such places, and under what laws they are created, are mysteries 
that human ingenuity has not yet succeeded in unveiling." From this 
it would appear that Mosses were the first inhabitants of our globe, 
at least on dry land, and that they first began to pave the way for 
the existence oi man. 

"With regard to the propagation of this group of plants, no proper 
directions at present can be given ; one thing is certain, they must be 
produced from spores in the first instance; and where perfect capsules 
are found young plants may be relied upon. There are some species, 
such as Hf/pntim proliferum, which, if the branches are divided, will 
root like a Lycopodium. To secure an ordinary collection, plenty will 
be found propagated by the hand of nature, even within thirty miles 
of ^ London, and in most parts of remoter distances ; in my own im- 
mediate neighbourhood they abound. 

Lichens which can be cultivated are those found on the ground, — 
BdBomyces, ^Peltidea, Scyphophorus, and some species of Oitraria, 
Those upon trees and stones are more difficult, especially the former; 
the latter, when removed on the stones to which they are attached, 
will live only for one season. I have kept Scyphophorus paondaius 
and 8, cocciferus in pots for two years, potted in lime rubbish, scraped 
off an old wall, where they were found. This wall was shadea in 
summer by frxdt trees, and afber the fall of the leaf it was exposed 
to the sun ; here the plants remained, without receiving so much as 
a drop of water, excepting what they obtained from the clouds. 
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EEMAEKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEGONIAS. 

BY KEWBNSIS. 

This beautiful and highly interesting genus is now become most de< 
servedlv popular, and its attractions very much increased within the 
last half-dozen years, by the introduction of many exceedingly hand- 
some species and varieties ; not only so from the brilliancy of the 
flowers, but their striking^ beautifuUy marked and shaded foliage ; 
most of which you have described in your monthly lists of new and 
rare plants. There now are upwards of eighty kinds in our own 
country, and a collection of the handsomest ought to be grown in 
every stove ; and as several will succeed well in the greenhouse, not 
one ought to be without them. I intend to furnish a descriptive list 
of all the Begonias for the following month's Magazine, and those 
which may be termed greenhouse plants will be pointed out. 

In giving particulars of cultivation, I beg to observe that all the 
stove kinds enjoy a moist atmosphere of from 75° to 80° of tempera- 
ture in summer, with a slight shade to break the rays of the mid-day 
sun. In winter, the atmosphere should be kept dry, especially in 
cloudy weather, and the temperature allowed to fall as low as 58°. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that even the greenhouse kinds are much 
benefited by heat and moisture during the early part of the season. 
As to the soil most congenial to their nature, there appear to be 
various opinions. From experience, I am satisfied that sandy loam 
and leaf-mould are the two principal materials ; and for the kinds 
that grow luxuriantly, these should be used in equal proportions. 
For some species, such as B. cocdnea, which are liable to damp ofi*, 
the quantity of vegetable matter may be less, and the deficiency made 
up with silver sand. Damping, however, cannot altogether be attri- 
buted to soil, but must be ascribed to bad drainage, or to moisture 
when the plaint does not require it. 

In preparing the pots, some prefer small potsherds for drainage ; 
this, in my opinion, is almost as bad as using sifted soil, for if the 
crevices are small, they will be the more easily filled up. For an 
eight-inch pot, which maj^ be taken as an average size for growing a 
specimen plant, the potsherds should not be less than three inches 
across — the hollow pieces (not flat ones) are the best ; and if laid to 
the depth of two or three inches, and properly covered with pieces of 
turf, there will be no danger of the roots suffering from damp, if 
water is judiciously given. 

Begonias being, in general, plants of free growth, and delighting in 
fresh soil, it is necessary to repot them twice in the course of a year, 
viz., February and August ; but this rule, like many more in gar- 
dening, is not without an exception ; one plant may grow faster than 
another, under the same circumstances, and therefore ought to be 
repotted when it requires it, nothing being worse for any plant than 
to cramp its roots. 
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Aa Begouias are generally intermixed with other plants, and 
receive a similar supply of water, both in summer and winter, they 
may well present a sickly appearance. There are few plants that 
require a more liberal supply during summer than they do ; indeed, 
some of the robust-erowing sorts will flourish with their pots half 
immersed in water ; but, like other plants, they require a season of 
rest, at which time comparatively little moisture is required. This 
period is clearly pointed out by nature. In October, all the species 
with which I am acquainted begin to show that water should then be 
gradually withheld ; if it is continued, some begin to drop their leaves, 
others to decay at the root, or assume a languid appearance, therefore 
it is obvious that they should be kept dry from the 1st of !N"ovemb^r 
to the 1st of February. During that time, if water is given once 
or twice a week at most, it will be sufficient, and the herbaceous 
sorts may be kept quite dry. Although many species ^main green 
and healthy in the early part of winter, the growth they make is but 
trifling, nor should they be induced to grow then, as a general rule ; 
for if they are deprived of the season which nature has provided for 
their rest, the best' of management will not compensate for it in twelve 
months afterwards. 

There are some who imagine that a bushy plant cannot be pro- 
duced unless it has been cut down in winter or pinched back during 
the growing season ; but this is a mistake. li* J5. undulata^ or any 
of the fibrous-rooted sorts, which require pruning, are cut down in 
winter, the root will in all probability die, and if pinched back, when 
are they to flower ? To such as JB, Evcmsiana the knife is never 
required, because the stems die down annually ; and it is never neces- 
sary to cut such as B, Jieracleifolia ; therefore this matter rests with 
the tall-growing sorts. To explain this, it will be necessary to con- 
sider what functions such stems perform. Take JB. undulata for an 
example : every stem of one year's growth, notwithstanding its flower- 
ing, is a magazine, in which secretions are stored for the support, 
during a certain time, of those which may arise itom its base the 
foUo^ving season, and thus the stems become analogous to the pseudo- 
bulbs in Orchids ; were this not the case, suckers woidd rise as strong 
without the stem as with it, and they would not be liable to damp off, 
although it should receive an injury. Prom this it is evident that ail 
the pruning that is necessary is to cut out all the stems above two 
years old, and this should be done in spring, when the plant is re- 
potted, in order to give room for the young shoots. 

As to propagation, perhaps few plants are so easily increcused as 
Begonias. AH those from which cuttings can be taken will strike 
freely under ordinary treatment, and such as J5. Barkeri^ from which 
cuttings cannot be bad, may be abundantly multiplied from seed. 
The seed should be sown as soon as gathered, in light sandy soil^ and 
placed in a moist situation, where the seedlings maj" be shaded from 
the rays of the sun ; and, when large enough, pot off singly, into 
small sixty- sized pots, and the growth be promoted, either m a stove, 
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or hotbed frame, as much as possible, in order to get them strong 
before winter. During the period of resty this first season, a little 
extra care must be given not to aUow the roots to be du^Udry, or 
they will shrivel and be destroyed, but keep them ju9t damp ; and 
when the time arrives to start them into growth, give but a imall in* 
crease of water, and that gradually. 



a cheap and sttccessful imethod of steikina 

cutti:ngs of plants. 

BY AN AMATEITE LADY GAEDEKEE ITS SUSSEX. 

Haviko several oblong-shaped shallow deal boxes, about six inches 
deep, earlj last spring I sowed in them various tender annual seeds, 
asia placed the boxes upon the back shelf of a small plant-stove. At 
the time whan I sowed the seeds, I had cuttings of several kinds of 
greenhouse plants I wished to strike, and thinkiDg thai if a portion 
of fine sand was placed around the side of the box, and the cuttings 
then be inserted firmly therein, they would probably take root, 
Fearing that, thus experimenting, I might not succeed as I hoped, I 
divided the lot of cuttings, and inserted the other half in the same 
kind of sand in pots, and placed them in the same situation as the 
boxes. Each were duly attended to afterwards, and the result was, 
far more of the cuttings struck in the hox than in the pot, and a fort- 
night sooner. The porous nature of the wood, and the warmth it 
retains, I am certain very much contribute to promote the more 
certain and early rooting of the cuttings than those inserted in pots. 
I strongly recommend the adoption of this method to all amateur 
pot-phmt cultivators ; it is both cheap and succeesful. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

51. Oatisophok spioatus. Nat. Ord. Labiatce {Salvia^ etc.) The 
foliage is very fragrant.. The flowers are large, white. The floral 
bracts are green, tinged with violet. It was originally introduced 
from Ocana, and requires a temperature similar to the Salvias. M. 
Linden has plants on sale. 

52, Cai^athjsa pabdina. Syn. Maranta pardina. This splendid 
plant was discovered by M. Schlim, in New Granada, growing in 
damp shady forests. Each leaf is about one foot long, and nearly half 
a foot broad, of a lively green, and along each side, midway between 
the midrib and edge of the leaf, there is a row of larye, regular, 
oblong-square spots, of a deep violet-black. The surface of each 
leaf having two rows of these very distinct spots, contrasts beautifully 
with the lively green ground-colour. The flowers are produced in a 
spike, half a yard high, each blosaom being two inches across, of a pretty 
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bright yellow. It is highly entitled to a place in every hothouse or 
warm greenhouse. M. Linden has plants for sale. ^ 

53. Oalath^a mstalliga. Syn. Maranta metallica. This fine 
species was discovered by M. J. Triana, in the pestilential forests of 
Choco, in New Granada. The leaves are large, of a dark green, 
intermingling on the surface with sl golden metallic hue; along each side 
of the midrib is a'dark velvety shade. The flowers are smsdl, a violet 
colour, forming a cylindrical spike. M. Linden has plants for sale. 

54. PiNCKBTEYA lONANTHA. This handsomo plant belongs to the 
Natural Order Ruhiacets, and the section in which are JJuculiOf Ban- 
deletia, etc. M. Schlim discovered this species in New Granada. It 
is a handsome shrub, bearing its flowers in terminal corymbous heads. 
Each blossom an inch and a half long, hairy, and of a deep violet 
colour. M. Linden has plants for sale. 

55^ CiKCHONA NOBiLis. Syn. 0. purpurascens. The Oinchona 
officinalis supplies the Peruvian Bark of our spices. The C noHlis 
is a magnificent plant. The leaves have a satin-green appearance, 
with the midribs of a rosy purple colour. The flowers are large, of a 

Euro snow-white. It requires the stove temperature. M. Linden 
as plants of it. 

56. Mbbiania maceantha. It belongs to the Natural Order of 
Melastomacea, Each blossom is four inches across, of a beauti^ 
rose colour, very handsome and ornamental. It deserves a place" in 
every stove. M. Linden has plants of it. 

57. EsoALLONiA DENSA. It forms a bushy shrub, having neat 
shining, smaU- sized foliage. The flowers are of a light rosy pink. 
It is a handsome plant, and as hardy as the other species we possess. 
M Linden has plants for sale. 

58. Aphelandea vaeiegata. Nat. Ord. Aeanthacea. It is a 
native of Brazil, an extremely handsome plant, and worthy a place in 
every stove. The plants at Kew are about half a yard high, mode- 
rately branched. Leaves large (nine inches long by four broad), 
strongly ribbed, and the lower portion of each rib (or vein) has a 
very distinct white streak. The flowers are produced in long 
terminal spikes (nine inches long), and arranged in four rows, of rich 
red orange-coloured scales ; from each of these scales proceed (one at 
a time) the flowers, which are of a Salvia-Uke shsLpe, and a bright 
uniform yellow. It is an excellent winter-blooming plant. {Mg^ in 
Bot. Mag, 4899.) 

59. Aealia papteipeea {Rice-paper plant), — This is the well- 
known "rice-paper" of the Chinese. Through the kindness of the 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Bo wring, and his son J. C. Bo wring, 
Esq., a plant of it has been sent to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, where, 
in a damp stove, it produced its fine branching large panicles of 
blossoms in December, 1855. The plant rises from five to seven feet 
high. Stem branching above, and about three to four inches in 
diameter, forming very little wood, filled with the most exquisitely 
white pith, of which the famous "rice-paper" of China is made. 
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The full-grown leaves are nearly a foot long, cordate, five to seven 
lobed. The panicles of flowers are at the extremities of the stem or 
branches. The description of a well-grown plant at Kong Kong is 
given as follows : — ^** Seven feet high, with a circumference of its 
terminal branches of twenty feet, and throwing out twelve to fourteen 
panicles three feet long, drooping like magnificent plumes in regular 
form over the large dark palmate leaves." It seems to be a native 
exclusively of the Island oi Formosa, and no botanist has ever seen 
it in its native locality. By the continued exertions of Sir John 
Bowring, he induced the Chinese traders to procure living plants, 
when on their voyage to that island for the cargoes of stems to make 
their paper. 

60. NxoTANTHES Abbok-tbistis {Night Jasmine), Nat. Ord. 
JiWninem, This interesting shrubby plant is a native of India, and 
was introduced into England by Sir Joseph Banks. Sir William 
Jones tells us, " This gay tree (for nothing sorrowful appears in its 
nature) spreads its rich odour to a considerable distance every evening, 
but at sunrise it sheds most of its night-flowers, which are collected 
with care, for the use of the perfumers and dyers. My pundits 
unanimously assure me that the plant before us is their Sep*halica, 
thus named because bees are supposed to sleep on the blossoms." 
The leaves are heart* shaped, about five inches long. The flowers are 

' produced in terminal corymbous heads^ each ha^dng about a dozen 
blossoms. Each flower is similar in form to a Fhlox, about an inch 
across, with a tube half an inch long. The tube is an orange-red, 
both inside and outside, and the rest of the blossom is pure white. 
It is usually treated as a stove plant, but when kept at rest through 
winter in a dry part of a greenhouse, and early in spring placed in 

• a hotbed frame, or other similar temperature, to start it into early 
growth, then removed back to the greenhouse, it will flourish 
throughout the summer season. It is well worth growing in either 
stove or greenhouse. (J^ig* in JBot Mag, 4900.) 

61. Teooma ptjlva. Synonyme Bignoniafulva. This most beauti- 
ful flowering species is a native of Peru ; plants have recently bloomed 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch, at Exeter and Chelsea. It is a 
shrub of erect habit ; the branches are of a rich purplish-brown, 
creeping, and it is said will creep up trees, in its native situations, to 
the height of from forty to fifty feet. The leaves are pinnate, each 
having from five to six pairs, somewhat similar to the Bignonia radicans . 
The flowers are produced numerously, in large racemes, each terminat- 
ing cluster of them having from twenty to thirty blossoms. Each 
blossom is tube-shaped, about two inches long, and at the widest part 
nearly half an inch through ; they are of a bright red on the upper 
side, and an orange-yellow on the under side ; very beautiful. It is 
worth a situation in every greenhouse. (^Fig. in JBot. Mag, 4896.) 
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DESIG-N" POE A FLOWER GAEDEN. 
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The bede in tUe annexed design are supposed to be laid down on 
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gravel, with box or some other suitable material for edging. The 
circular beds are intended for masses, and the others for a mixture of 
flowers of the kinds most approved. A flower border may be formed 
inside the shrubberj, if more agreeable to the taste of the occupier. 
The small squares enclosing a circle are intended for vases, or for 
other embelushments ; and the basin, with its fountain in the centre, 
may be furnished with -gold and silver fish. A covered seat or alcove 
may be placed at the extremity of the garden, where the walk is 
inmcated, if preferred. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

OirviBAin)EA PENBSTBixis (Water Tom, or Laee-leaf.) Nat. 
Ord. Juncaginece. This remarkable plant was first discovered ill 
Madagascar, about sixty years ago, by Auburt du Petit-Thouars. Sir 
"W. I. Hooker informs us that more than thirty years ago he received 
flowering specimens of it ; but now living plants have been brought 
from Madagascar to this country, by the Eev. William EUis, who has 
sent two plants to Kew, and has placed others under the care of 
Messrs. Veitch, at Chelsea. Erom a publication of Du Petit Thouars', 
where a figure of it was given, Mr. EUis copied one prior to his late 
visit to Madagascar, and on his arrival he exhibited the sketch to the 
natives. He states, " At length I found one man who knew where 
it grew ; his master, who had shown him many acts of kindness, 
allowed him to go in search for it, and after two or three days he 
returned, saying he had found the plant growing in a stream of water, 
but could not get to it, owing to the number of crocodiles in the 
stream; the late rains, it was said, had made these animals more 
numerous than usual at that particular place. At length, however, 
the man brought me a fine lot of plants in excellent condition. The 
natives describe this plant as growing on the margin of running 
streams. The root is sbout an inch thick, and six to nine inches long, 
often branching in diflerent directions, like the roots oi ginger. It is 
composed of a white fleshy substance, apparently without large or 
tough fibres, and is covered with a light brown skin. The roots of the 
plant adhere very firmly to the loam or clay of the river bank. This 
plant is valuable to the natives, who at certain seasons of the year 
gather it as an article of food, the fleshy root, when cooked, yielding a 
farinaceous substance resembling yam. It is not only a rare and 
curious but a singularly beautiful plant, both in structure and colour. 
Prom the several crowns of the branching root, growing often nearly 
a foot deep in water, a number of graceful leaves, nine or ten inches 
long and two or three inches broad, rise on slender stalks, and spread 
out horizontally, just beneath the surface of the water. The flower- 
stalk rises from the centre of the leaves, and the branching or fork- 
like head of flowers is curious ; but the structure of some of the leaves 
is peculiarly so, and seems like a living fibrous skeleton, rather than a 
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perfect leaf. The longitudinal fibres (commonly called nerves or ribs) 
extend in curved lines along the entire length of the leaf, and are 
united by thread-like fibres or veins, crossing them from side to side, 
at short distances from eacb other, forming a most beautiful n«^ 
iioork^ without the spaces between the veins being filled up. The 
whole leaf looks as if composed of fine tendrils, wrought after a most 
regular pattern, so as to resemble a piece of hright green lace^ or op«> 
needlework. Each leaf rises from the crown on the root like a short, 
delicate-looking, pale green, or yellow fibre, gradually unfolding its 
feathery sides, and increasing in size as it spreads beneath the water. 
The leaves in their several stages of growth pass through almost every 
gradation of colour, from pale yellow to a dark olive-green, becoming, 
before they finally decay, brown, or nearly black ; while air-bubbles 
of considerable size frequently appear under the full-formed and 
healthy leaves. It is scarcely possible to imagine any object of the 
kind more attractive than a full-grown plant, with its dark green 
leaves forming the limit of a circle two or three feet in diameter, and 
presenting in the transparent water, within that circle, leaves in 
every stage of development, both as it regards colour and size. Nor 
is it less curious to notice, that these slender and fragile structureSi 
apparently not more substantial than the gossamer, and flexile as a 
feather, smll possess a tenacity and a wiriness which allow the delicate 
leaf to be raised by the hand to the surface of the water without 
injury. The form of the leaf is ohhng, rather blunt at the end, about 
eight inches long and three broad; the midrib and strong nerves 
extending lengthways, curve and meet at each end. If the slender 
cross-nerves or nervelets are examined under a microscope, they will 
be found to consist of very slender nerves, surrounded by a poraon of 
parenchyma on each side ; sometimes the parenchyma is extended, so 
that the open portion is of an oval form, and in some rare instances^ 
a leaf is formed of parenchyma, traversed by the slender nerves, and 
having an entirely undivided green surface. It is a most interest- 
ing and beautiful plant, being very easily cultivated in the stove 
or warm greenhouse. It merits a place wherever it can be cultivated. 
(Mg. in Sot. Mag. 4894.) 

CLiMBmo EosES IS Pots. — The present being the best time for 
planting and potting Boses (I^ovemoer), I forward the following 
extract on clwAere, in order to promote their more gen^ial culture in 
pots. I have adopted it for tbe last ten years with admirable success, 
and have some in bloom all the year. They should be invariably 
grown on their own roots ; and being chiefly kept in pots, their cul- 
tivation may commence at any season we please. What we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as climbers are from the classes 
Boursault, Sempervirens, Ayrshire, etc. Magnific^it as such must 
be regarded when growing in the open ground, often to the height of 
twenty feet, and covered with immense trusses of bloom, their semi- 
double and transient flowers render the greater part not altogether 
suitable for growing in pots. A growth not too vigorous, and finely 
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shaped flowers, should be the criteria with regard to Boses grown in 

Sots as climbers. As a great height, then, is not in this instance 
esirable, the various Hybrids, the Noisettes, and Bourbons may be 
chosen, and trained upwards to about three feet, which will probably 
be found as high as convenient or manageable ; not that we would, 
however, altogether exclude the Ayrshire and Sempervirens, for 
among them a few admirable Eoses are to be found. ]N ow, one great 
point to be held in view is, to induce the plants to flower from the 
summit to. the ground ; for if a few flowers only are to be produced 
at the top of the plant, then the dwaifer it can be grown the better. 
This, complete flowering, judicious pruning, and training will accom- 
plish. 

TBAnmira aitb FBUKiNa GLiHBSBS.-^In training, they may be 
formed into any shape. Such varieties as have long twining or 
flexible shoots may be trained spirally, with which view, in pruning, 
in the first instance, they should be cut-in dose, to induce them to 
form lengthened shoots, which should be trained in their proper course 
during the season of growth. By this treatment, in all probability, 
they will not flower the first year ; but if, after this, the main shoots 
be merely stopped, and the lateral ones cut within a few eyes, an 
abundance of bloom will be secured the succeeding year. Any super- 
fluous shoots may, of course, be removed ; but imder this system of 
growth a small amount of pruning only is necessarv. The stiff, erect- 
growing kinds may be formed into short pillars of a pyramidal form, 
or trained to flat wires. The former presents the most natural 
appearance; and to efiect this, from three to five shoots may be 
allowed in the first instance, and pruned of different lengtlis : these 
will throw out laterals, and a short pillar Bose is formed. In after 
seasons they may be pruned, as proposed for other Boses. 

Glikbiko Yabietibb. — Here, then, is a list of such varieties as 
appear best adapted for this purpose. 

To Tbaik spibally, ob as Twikbbs. Sj/hrids of the Chinese — 
Beauty of Billiard, beautiful vivid scarlet ; Blairii, No. 2, lar^e blush 
pink ; Eulgens^ rich velvety crimson ; General Kleber, purplish red, 
changing to violet ; Hippocrates, deep crimson lilac ; *Ne Plus Ultra, 
fine carmine ; Pompon Bicolor, purple and crimson shaded ; *Princess 
Augusta, bright crimson and purple mottled ; Triomphe de Laqueue, 
red and purple, shaded. Baursavit — *Amadis, purpUsh crimson ; 
Ghracilis, bright rosy red. Ayrshire — *Buga, pale flesh ; ^Splendens, 
white, tipped with red. Sempervirens — Banksiaflora, white, centre 
pale yellow ; Felicite Perpetue, creamy white ; Leopoldine d' Orleans, 
white, shaded with rose ; Myriauthes B6noncule, delicate rose. Bour- 
hon — De L'Isle, bright rose ; Etoile de Lyons, purplish rose ; Phoenix, 
reddish purple ; Souvenir D* Anselmne, bright scarlet. Noisette — 
Desprez, rose and reddish yellow ; D'Espalais, rose ; Du Luxembourg, 
lilac rose, red centre ; Fleur de Jeune Age, white, yellow centre ; La 
Biche, large pale flesh ; Lemarque, fine sulphur yellow ; ♦Prudence 
Boeser, lil^ blush; sometimes rose, blooming in dusters. 
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To Train xjpbight, as Pillabs ob Ptbahids. Hybrids of the 
Chinese — Aiirora, crimson and violet shaded, sometimes striped with 
white ; Belle de Eosny, delicate peach ; Belle Marie, superb large 
rose ; Brennus, rich carmine, large ; Captain Sisolet, beutiful rose ; 
Charles Duyal, fine deep pink ; Chen6dol6, rich viyid crimson, very 
large ; Dandigne de la Blanchaia, dark slaty purple ; Duke of Devon- 
shire, rosy lilac, striped with white ; *G-reat Western, crimson and 
purple, very large, blooming in clusters ; *Heni7 Barbet, deep vivid 
rose ; Hybrid Stadtholder, fine light rose ; La d^randeur, Jarge rose ; 
♦Lord John Bussell, briUiant even rose; Madame Plantier, pure 
white ; Madame Bameau, dull violet purple, centre bright crimison ; 
Paul Perras, beautiful large rose ; Eichelieu (Duval), pale pink, finely 
formed; Victor Hugo, large rosy lilac. Hybrid Ferpetual—T)r, 
Marx, rosy carmine ; Duchess of Sutherland, fine pale rose ; Madame 
Lafiaj, brilliant rose, snperb. Bourbon — Bouquet de Flore, light 
carmine ; Hennequin, bright crimson-purple, fine ; Marquise d'lvry, 
deep bright rose. Noisette — •Bouton Nankin, nankeen, changing to 
blush, distinct ; *rellenberg, bright crimson ; ♦Euphrosyne, pale rose 
and yellow, very sweet. {FauVs Treatise on Fot Sases^ 
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Treatment o? the jAcosiEA Lily. — How am Itoeuliimte these splBni^AJAhB&^ 
— Lticy. [Plant them in equal portions of turfy loam and sandy peat, with a free 
drainage of crocks and rough pieces of turfy loam. After potting, place them in a 
frame, with a gentle hotbed heat ; when the flower-stem just makes its appearance, 
then remove them into a warm place in the greenhouse. If a portion be potted a little 
later in the season, they will succeed the others, and prolong the blooming season. 
A season of rest will be required from October to February. Withhold water after 
September 1st, and keep them dry tiU potting time in February. — Editor^ 

The Osage Obange. — Is it an established fact that this plant is to supersede the 
"Whitethorn as a hedge plant ? When I went to South Wales twenty-four ^months back, 
I foimd there some plants which had been imported from Philadelphia^ and planted 
several years ; but they had only annually produced a few abortive branches and leaves, 
and had not made half an inch of 'wood in twelve months. It is true they were not 
planted under the most favourable circumstances, nor had they much attention after- 
wards ; but Whitethorn, side by side with them, grew as well as it generally grows, 
making from one to three feet of good strong growth every season. In June last year, 
I had the ground dug round the Osage Orange, gave it a good coat of dung, and so^^dl 
the plants occasionally with manure-water. QJiis moved the plants a little, but still I 
only got a straggling branch here and there, two or three inches long. I have read the 
pamphlet on tlus plant published by an American seedsman twelve or eighteen months 
bacl^ and have seen the representations of hedg^, which are certainly first-rate in 
every respect, but I am sorry my own experience does not accord with that published in 
America. I fear our summers and autumns are not warm enough to ripen this free« 
growing plant, that is, if it ever grows freely in this country, and hence it will suffer 
much from the winter's frost ; but I may be mistaken. Hie examples above specified, 
however, warrant me in doubting this to be a first-rate plant for our climate, for if it 
will not grow in a dripping climate like South Wales, or if it will not bear comparisoE 
with the Whitethorn there, I fear it will not be of much value through the country 
generally. — W, P. Ayres, Wkittlebury Lodffe» 
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Handsomest, distinct, and showy Fuchsias. — Observing a correspondent re- 
quests a list, I forward the following, which. I know cannot be excelled. 

Finest Show Fuchsias. — Autocrat, Banks ; tube and sepals crimson, with a very 
dark corolla ; well reflezcd. Favaimte^ Banks ; brilliant scarlet tube and sepals, and a 
splendid violet-blue corolla, of thick substance; superb. JBeauty of the Bower, 
Banks ; rich scarlet tube and sepals, and a deep purple ooroUa ; well reflexed. Cartonig 
rich crimson tube and sepals, with a very deep violet corolla; very neatly reflexed. 
Ciio; white tube and sepals, with a ruby scarlet coroUa ; firee bloomer, stout flower, very 
handsome. Duchess of Lancaster; white tube and sepals, and a rosy violet corolla ; 
it is beautifully reflexed, and very handsome. Maid of Kent, Banks ; clear waxy- 
white tube and sepals, with a rich plum-coloured puce corolla ; well rcKflexed and of 
good substance, and very pretty. Lady Franklin; pnre white tube and sepals, with a 
purple-crimson corolla; well reflexed, and very fine. Omega; crimson tube and sejyds, 
with a bright lilac corolla; free blooming, and pretty. Perfection^ Standish; pure 
white, with blush-pink corolla ; well reflexed ; a very distinct, neat, and pretty flower. 
Prince Albert, Banks; tube and sepals a rich scarlet-crimson, with a deep violet 
corolla; well reflexed; a superb flower in all respects. Perugino, Story; tube and 
sepals large, scarlet, with a striking striped coroUa, of very distinct rose and purple 
fldces ; it is well reflexed, and handsome. Princess of Prussia; white tube and sepds, 
and the corolla a bluish carmine ; large and handsome. Queen of Hanover; tube and 
sepals pure white, corolla a bright carmine, and prettily reflexed. Thalia; tube and 
sepals white, coroUa deep rose ; it has the charmiDg habit of the Duchess of Lancaster, 
Fairy Queen, Banks; tube and sepals white, corolla a rich plum-puce colour; very 
pretty, ffendersonii; a very distinct double variety, tube and sepals rich crimson, the 
corolla a globular mass of rich purple velvet petals ; a free bloomer, very handsome. 
Climax, Banks ; tube and sepals a rich crimson, corolla large, of a fine blue-violet 
colour. Lady Emily Cavendish; tube and sepals pink, with rich purple corolla; very 
pretty. 

The following are the new varieties that have crimson or scarlet tube and sepals, with 
white corollas : — Empress Eugenie, Story ; tube and sepals rosy crimson, spread widely, 
fully exhibiting the pure white corolla ; very pretty. Mrs, Story, Story j scarlet tube 
and sepals, well reflexed, coroUa white ; of good substance. Lady of the Lake, Story ; 
tube and sepals deep crimson, with a blush-white corolla ; very pretty. Queen Victoria, 
Story; tube and sepals ^ scarlet-crimson, well reflexed, corolla clear white; very 
handsome. EanuncuUeJlora, Story; tube and sepals scarlet, with a double white 
corolla; very pretty. Rouge et Blanc; tube and sepals large, a deep scarlet, well 
reflexed, corolla white, very elegant. Water Nymph, Story; bright scarlet (globe) 
tube and sepals, corolla pure white ; very handsome. Bqffaelle, Story ; tube and sepals 
crimson, well reflexed, corolla chocolate, with flaked stripes of rose ; free bloomer, and 
very pretty. — The Foreman of a London Nursery. 

The Belladonna Lily. — Observing iu a recent number of the Floricultural 
Cabinet an inquiry made relative to the treatment required to have the beautiful 
Belladonna Lily bloom freely in the open border, I beg to state that I have had it 
bloom vigorously for many successive years, growing in the border of a south-aspected 
wall, planted within a few inches of the wsJl, in a deep rich sandy loam, on a dry ' 
subsoU. The bulbs are about six inches deep. I planted them (one dozen) in a row, at 
six inches apart, in the year 1840, and they have remained undisturbed ever since, and 
each yeai*, from 1842, have bloomed vigorously. They do not do well when disturbed 
by dividing, replanting, etc., but planted in a situation like mine, and there allowed to 
remain, wUl realize every expectation. — A Flower Gardener, 

Destboying the Mealy Bug. — In a late number, a Regular Subscriber desires 
to know the best mode of destroying the mealy bug; I therefore feel much pleasure in 
answering his query, as the mode 1 have always adopted has in every instance proved 
most satisfactory. The remedy is, simply to dust the plant or plants with tobacco 
snuff, and the mealy bug will in a few minutes cease to exist ; as the snuff wiU not 
injure any plant, when it is applied in this way, it should not be washed off for some 
time, as the larvae of the mealy bug is so very minute, thousands might escape 
untouched. I have also found it most efficacious in destroying the Aphis, and other 
noxiou3 insects, on plants which will not bear fumigation. Any plant, however, dusted 
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with SDXift, should not be watered orerhead, until it be clean washed, as the snnff when 
wetted on the leaves has an unsightly appearance. — James Sharp, (Herk, 

Culture of Daphne odosa. — Observing in your valuable Magazine that one of 
jour numerous subscribers requests to be informed of ihe best method of cultivating 
that much-admirod plant the IkMhne odora^ and as it is now the blooming season with 
that deservedly esteemed plant, I should advise your correspondent to pot the plant in 
peat and sandy loam, or equal portions of peat and loam, with a little sand added, 
taking care first to drain the pot with plenty of drainage, that the plant may not get 
what is termed water-logged, which is very injurious to it. Particular care is requisite, 
^ too, not to let it get dry, for if it does, it often proves fatal to the scented flowers. I 
would advise keeping it in a heat of about 56 to 56 degrees, which is quite warm 
enough. The plant should stand in a window where it can get plenty of air. If yonr 
eorrespondent has not any greenhouse or stove, it is very injurious to plunge it in as a 
shrub in a conservatory or in any ground, as it keeps it too wet. Care should be taken 
not to over-pot the plant, as it seems to thrive best if rather under-potted. If your 
correspondent follows this treatment, it will, I have no doubt, be attended wi^i complete 
success. With such attention we now have a splendid plant, blooming at every young 
shoot. — JT, Barnes, 

DXHLiA8.-^There has also been a great loss in Dahlia roots this season. Now that 

we are propagating this flower, but little exertion is necessary to make a few more 

plants than are required for planting of certain varieties that should be grown in pots, 

for the purpose of producing small sound roots which winter easily, as well as being 

suitable for travelling to any distance. The following varieties seldom produce sound 

roots in the ground, and invariably perish before Christmas arrives, viz.: — ^Annie Salter, 

Bob, Marvel, Duehess of Sutherland, Bishop of Hereford, and George Tilliers. It is 

as well to have a few pot roots of all the choice kinds, in case of failure in any of the 

ground roots. These will winter easily anywhere, if excluded from frost. Ground roota 

should be well dried .before starting, and they keep very well in a dry warm ceUar. 

Many persons have no other convenience than placing them under the stage of their 

greenhouse ; this answers very well if they can be kept free from drip from above. By no 

means put them in a loft, unless it is heated, or the frost will find them out. The 

ground for growing the plants in having been trenched in the autumn, it will only be 

necessary to turn it over with the spade before planting, choosing fine weather, when 

the soil is dry. JPlanting cannot safely be commenced before ihe first ioeeh in May, 

unless protection is at hand for covering the plants during the night. Many— ourselves 

among the number — do not plant until the first week in June. Several spits of good 

rotten manure should be mixed with the soil immediatriy under the plant. If the soil 

is well prepared, and a good healthy plant put out, very early planting is unnecessaiy, to 

say nothing of the danger of losing the plants by frost. We cannot do better than 

repeat the following instructions : — '' To grow a good plant during the time it is in the 

potf is of far more importance than early planting* Pot them into four-inch pots, 

using rich soil ; the pots should be drained with coarse partly decomposed leaf-mould, so 

that in planting Out there will be nothing to abstract from the ball of earth. A good 

, start is of g^at importance ; therefore care should be taken that the plant is grown to a 

fair size, without drawing, during the time it is in the pot ; the stouter it is the better, 

without being tall ; and it should not be pot-bound at the time of planting out. Both 

the roots and the point of the plant shoidd be in a thriving condition, and free from 

aphides. It may perhaps be unnecessary to state that the plants must be carefully 

hardened off before they are turned out. If the soil and plants are in a proper state, 

the first week in June will be a good time for planting out, and, with ordinary cai$ and 

attention, good plants will be produced in time for the earliest exhibition. A short 

period wUl suffice to have plants of a good size ; but it should be borne in mind that 

hours lost in repotting them when in a young state will make a difference of days in the 

time of blooming, and it is important that this should be clearly understood, that no 

neglect in the matter may take place. !Bxamine the plants often, to see if any require water ; 

by no means let them become dry so long as they are in pots. Secure them with proper 

and strong fastenings at the time of planting ; water them whenever they require it, 

and sprinkle the foliage slightly with soft water ahnost every evening. Tie out the 

branches, and, as the plants increase in size, secure the side shoots firmly to extra 

stake^^-^Mtdland Florist. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DELFHmiTJM GAEDINALE (soablet-flowessd uskspub). 

The generic name Delphinium is derived from the Greek delphin^ 
signifying a dolphin, because the flower-buds, before they are ex- 
panded, in shape resemble that fish. Its common English name of 
Larh^t^ has been given in consequence of the hom-shaped nectary 
of the flower being in form like the spur of a lark's foot. The 
French call it Knight's Spur and Boyal Comfrey; the Italians, 
Little Spur and King Plower ; the English, Lark's Glaws^ Lark's 
Heel, Lark's Toe, and Lark's Spur. 

G-erard mentions the Larkspur amongst the flowers which were 
cultivated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but he does not seem to 
have been acquainted with any having double] flowers. In the early 
part -of the seventeenth century there were one or more varieties 
having double flowers, and which, we are told, were eagerly sought 
after. It appears to have been about the period when the florimania 
raged to such excess amongst the Dutch, that the flrst double ones 
were raised, as we find the double-blossomed noticed by Parkinson in 
1629, who speaks of the' great varieties of colours in these double'- 
flowered Larkspurs ; and he remarks that the loss of the spur 
occurred when the blossom was double. From the blue-coloured 
flowers a good ink has been made, with the addition of a little alum. 

That a flower of so much elegemce of shape and so beautiful in 
the variety of its colouring, as the Larkspur is, should have been 
suffered to pass unnoticed by English poets appears surprising ; for 
the lively and delicate hues of the flower, as blue, rose, violet, white, 
pink, lilac, striped, and as in the instance of the superb scarlet 
which we figure, all these produce a most beautiful appearance in the 
flower garden, either grown singly or in masses. A bed of the 
dwarfer sorts of mixed colours is exceedingly handsome when in 
bloom. ^ 

In floral language, the Larkspur is made the emblem of lightness 
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— an appellation which the graceful airiness with which these flowers 
areplaced on the branches truly justifies. 

Howerer handsome each, or all other species and varieties are, the 
one we figure far surpasses them, both in the symmetry of the 
plant and in the brilliancy of its rich scarlet flowers. The United 
States Exploring Expeditions met with this rare plant on their over- 
land journeys to California ; and Mr. William Lobb discovered it, too, 
in California, and sent it to Messrs. Veitch, in whose nurseries it 
bloomed the past summer, as also in the Iloyal Gardens at Kew. It 
is a hardy annual, blooming profusely, and will be an universal 
favourite. 



STEIKIlSra CUTTINGS OE STOVE AND GEEENHOUSB 

PLANTS. 

BY A PBOPAGATOB IN A BELGIAN NITBSSBY. 

When I obtain cuttings at a distance, I find it in most cases essen* 
tial to success to have the ends which have been cut dipped in puddle, 
or stuck in a portion of clay, for the crude sap in the cuttings ift 
not raised by endosmose, but by the process of evaporation ; care is 
therefore taken that the surface of the cut does not become dry 
before being put in the earth, and air get into the lower end of the 
vessels, for as soon as this takes place only very strong shoots are 
capable of drawing up moisture, as has been proved by the experi- 
ments of various philosophers. The cuttings are therefore stuck in 
wet sand, clay, etc., if they cannot immediately be put where they 
are intended to remain, although it is better to avoid this. If, how- 
ever, they are such as ought to lie a day or two, in order to ensure 
success, as some Acacias, etc., it is in a damp place ; and the pre- 
caution is taken, if possible^ to cut them again before planting. If 
the long-leaved kinds be stuck in the earth immediately after being 
taken &om the parent plant, the inner bark will become black in. 
from fourteen days to four weeks, and the cuttings will perish. 

This phenomenon appears to be in close connection with the form 
of the leaves of these plants, as those of the Acacias have very small 
stomata. In their stead, on the other side of the leaves of the latter 
plants^ are small dimples, lined with short hairs, which the Diosmaft 
possess. Now, as the crude nourishing matter is drawn up through 
the open wood in its existing state, and received by the cutting, whUe 
the spongioles of the roots only imbibe it in a very thin solution, it 
appears that the above-named plants, on account of the peculiar 
formation of their leaves, cannot elaborate in any great quantity this 
gross nourishing matter ; and hence arise stagnation of the juices, and 
the before-mentioned appearances. The good effect of leaving these 
cuttings lying, and thus interrupting the growing process, and pre* 
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rmtiiig the superabandant riae of ihe orude noarxshing matter, will 
be apparent ; and this Ib the more probable, aa it is usual, for the 
same reason, to pat a piece of mould round the cut. 

Oattings of succuleiit or fleshj plants also lie for a time before 
planting, and on no account in a moist atmosphere, that the sorfiice of 
the cut may foe sufficiently dried. Thej retain so manj waterj par- 
ticles in their cellular tissue that, when ihiB is neglected, tiie face of - 
the cut soon rots. The species of the fiyniU.es Meloeaetm, Eckino* 
oaduB, MammiUariay Opimtia, OereuB^ etc., hare an extremely thick 
bark, and a firm epidermis with Tcry few atomata; on which account 
the process of evaporation is so slow that they remain aliye for a Icmg 
lime, without receiving external nouriahnwnt. The dried cuttings of 
these plants therefore are generally planted in dry earth, and set in 
a bed or house filled with warm air, and are not watered till tiiey have 
ibrmed roots from the nourishing matter accumulated in themselves* 
The roots can scarcely ever pene&ate the thick bark, and are produeed 
between the wood and the bark. In some of the OpwUia and O&rfim 
species, however, they come out of the bark at the side. The other 
succulent and fleshy plants which form side roots, such aa the AloOi 
Satfforthia, Sempervivum, MHembryanthmMm^ Ormttila Fkimieria, 
and its congeners, as well as all the Cacti, are watered as soon aa they 
are planted. Lastly, plants with milky juice also require aimilar 
treatment, as they are equally liable to damp o£ 

As soon as a part of one of these plants ui cut oS^ the milky juice 
exudes in great quantities, covers the whole surface of the cut, and 
hardens like caoutchouc, by which the vessels are all stopped up, and 
the ascension of the moisture prevented. Cuttings of Ficus and the 
dry roots of Euphorbia are put in water, where they remain twenty- 
four hours before they are put in the earth. The same end is also 
attained when they are put in dry sand immediatelv after being cut, 
and afterwards the sand and the milky juice cleared awi^. Only the 
succulent and very milky Euphorbias must lie for some time. 

Although it is proved by the above that the cutting receives aa 
much moisture through the face of the cut as it loses in ordinary cir- 
cumstances by evaporation, yet no sooner is it placed in very dry 
air, or in a draught, or exposed to the sun's rays, tnan a disproportion 
takes place between them. When <^s is the case, more watery par- 
ticles are lost through evaporation than are raised in the body of the 
wood, which is very easily perceived in fleshy.leaved ]^Lanta. On thia 
account, hotbeds and houses prepared <m purpose for propagating are 
used, in which the outer air is excluded, a moist tempeRbtare main- 
tained, and, in very warm sunshine, a dense shade is giv^i. Bell- 
glasses are placed over the more difficult -rooting cuttings, to preset 
them from aU external influences which might destroy them before 
they made roots. The most proper form of bell-glass is that which gra* 
dually tapers from the base to the top, as from glasses of this shape 
the moisture, which adheres to the inside in the form of drops, run? 
gradually off without the dropping so injurious to cuttings. This dds- 
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advantage is found in all other forms more or less, sucn as those that 
are round at the top, or cylindrical, with the top bluntly truncated ; 
and also in beer-glasses, which are often applied to this purpose. The 
most unsuitable glasses, which are, however, much used, are those 
small at the base, and swelling out like a globe. 

The enclosed air under the glasses will soon lose its oxygen, through 
the respiring process of the plants within, and also be vitiated by other 
exhalations ; and if it is not changed, it generates mould, and the 
cuttings lose their fresh appearance. For this reason, the glasses, if 
possible, should be daily ventilated and wiped ; or, what is sinll better, 
as it will entirely renew the air, dipped in a vessel of cold water, and 
well shaken, so that too many drops of water may not remain on the 
glass, although they are not so injurious to the cuttings. In an exten- 
sive establishment, this operation requires much time, and therefore 
round holes, of about half an inch to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, are made at the top of the glasses ; a cork is put into it, 
and taken out or closed as is required, and these will prove very ser- 
viceable, if the pans stand on a warm platform in the nouses or beds 
prepared for the purpose. 

The cuttings themselves should not be stuck too close together, and 
all the leaves should be left on that are above the sur&ce of the 
sand, soil, etc., which are essential for elaborating the absorbed and 
deposited nourishment ; removing the lower leaves above the part not ^ 
inserted has an injurious effect upon the cuttings of many kinds of 
plants. 

{To he continued*) 



THE TEMPEEATTJEE OE HOTHOUSES. 

BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, ESQ., OE LIVEBPOOL. 

Some idea may be formed of the prodigiously increased drain upon 
the functions of a plant, arising from an increase of dryness in the 
air, from the following consideration. If we suppose the amount of 
its perspiration, in a given time, to be 57 grains, the temperature of 
the air being 75**, and the dew-point 70°, or the saturation of the air 
being 849°, the amount would be increased to 120 grains in the same 
time, if the dew-point were to remain stationary, and the tempera- 
ture were to rise to 80° ; or, in other words, if the saturation of the 
air were to fall to 726^ 

Besides this power of transpiration, the leaves of vegetables exer-. 
cise also an absorbent function, which must be no less disarranged by 
any deficiency of moisture. Some plants derive the greatest portion 
of their nutriment from the vaporous atmosphere, and all are more 
or less dependent upon the same source. The Nepenthes distillaioria 
lays up a .store of water in the cup formed at the end of its leaves, 
which is probably secreted from the air, and applied to the exigencies 
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of the plant when exposed to drought ; and the quantity which is 
known to vary in the hothouse is, no doubt, connected with the 
state of moisture of the atmosphere. 

These considerations must oe sufficient, I imagine, to place in a 
strong light the necessity of a strict attention to the atmosphere of 
vapour in our artificial climates, and to enforce as absolute an imita- 
tion as possible of the example of nature. The means of effecting 
this is the next object of our inquiry. 

Tropical plants require to be watered at the root with great 
caution, and it is impossible that a sufficient supply of moisture 
can be kept up from this source alone. There can, however, be 
no difficulty in keeping the floor of the house and flues constantly 
wet, and an atmosphere of great elasticity may thus be main- 
tained in a way perfectly analogous to natural process. Where 
steam is employed as the means of communicating heat, an occa^ 
sional injection of it into the air may also be had recourse to ; 
but this method would require much attention on the part of the 
superintendent, whereas the first cannot easily be carried to excess. 

It is true that damp air, or floating moisture of long continuance, 
would also be detrimental to the health of the plants, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the process of transpiration should proceed ; 
but there is no danger that the high temperature of the hothouse 
should ever attain the point of saturation by spontaneous evapora-- 
tion. The temperature of the external air will always keep down 
the force of the vapour ; for as in the natural atmosphere the dew- 
point at the surface of the earth is regulated by the cold of thoi 
upper regions, so in a house the point of deposition is governed bv- 
the temperature of the glass with which it is in contact. In a well- 
ventilated hothouse, by watering the floor in summer, we may bring 
the dew-point within four or five degrees of the temperature of the 
air, and the glass will be perfectly free from moisture; by closing the 
ventilators, we shall probably raise the heat ten or fifteen degrees^ 
but the degree of saturation will remain nearly the same, and a 
copious dew will quickly form upon the glass, and will shortly run 
down in streams. A process of distillation is thus established, which 
prevents the vapour m>m attaining the full elasticity of thQ tQin^ 
perature. 

The action is beneficial within certain litiiits, And at pmrtictdaif 
seasons of the year ; but when the external air is very cold; or radhr 
ation proceeds very rapidly, it may become excessive and prejudicial^ 
It is a well-known fiwt, but one which, I believe, has never yet been 
properly explained, that by attempting to keep up in a hothouse the 
same degree of heat at night as during the day, the plants become 
scorched. From what has been premised, it will be evident that this 
is owing to the low temperature of the glass, and the consequent low 
dew-point in the house, which occasions a degree of dryness which 
quickly exhausts the juices. 
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Much of tliis evil might be prevented bj such edrnple and cheap 
means as an external covering of mats or canvaa. 

The heat of the glass of a hotho\ise at night does n^t probably 
exceed the mean of the external and intexnal air; and taking these at 
80"" and 40**, 20° of dxyness are kept up in the interior, or a degree 
of saturation not exceeding 528''. To thia, in a clear night, we msj 
add at least &* for the effects of radiation, to which the glass is paiv 
ticularly exposed, which would reduce the saturation to 494'*, and this 
is a degree of drought which must be nearljr destructive. It will be 
aUowed that the case which I have selected is by no means extreme^ 
and it is one which is liable to occur even in the summer months. 
Now, by an external covering of mats, etc., the effects of radiation 
would be at once annihilated, and a thin stratum of air would be kept 
in contact with the glass, which would become warmed, and conse- 
quently tend to prevent the dissipation of the heat. But no means 
would of course be so effective as double glass, including a stratum 
of air ; indeed, such a precaution in winter seems almost essential to 
anj^ great degree of peneetion in this branch of horticulture. When 
it is considered that a temperature at night of 20"* is no very un- 
firequent occurrence in this country, the saturation of the air may, 
upon such occasions, fall to 120^ and such an evil can only at present 
be guarded against by diminishing the interior heat; in propor- 
tion. « 

By materially lowering the temperature, we communicate a check 
which is totally inconsistejit with the welfare of tropical vegetation. 
The chill which is instantaneously communicated to the glass by a 
ML of rain or snow, and the consequent evaporation &om its surface, 
must also precipitate the internal vapour, and dry the included air to 
a very considerable amount, and the effect should be closely watched* 
I do not conceive that the diminution of light which would be occa- 
sioned by the double panes, would be sufficient to occasion any serious 
objection to the plan. The difference would not probably amount to 
as much as that between hothouses vdth wooden rafbers and lights, 
and those constructed with curvilinear iron bars, two of which I had 
erected in my garden three years affo. It might also possibly occar 
6ion a greater expansion of the mliage; for it is known that, in 
houses with a northern aspect, the leaves grow to a larger size than 
in "bouses which front the south. Nature thus makes an effort to 
counteract the defidency of light, by increasing the surface upon 
which it is destined to act. 

The present general method of ventilating hothouses is also ob« 
jectionable, upon the same principles which I have been endeavouring 
to explain. A communication is at once opened with the external air, 
while the hot and vaporous atmosphere im aUowed to escape at the 
roof; the consequenjce is^ that the dry external air rushes in with 
considerable velocity, and becoming heated in its course, rapidly 
abstracts the moisture from the pots and foliage. This is. tiie more 



,* 
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dangerous, iiiasmucli as ifc acts with a rapidity proportioned in a veiy 
Idgh degree to its motion, I would suggest, aa a matter of easy 
experiment, whether great benefit niight not arise from warming the 
Air to a certain extent, and maldng it traverse a wet sur&ce be&re it 
is allowed to enter the house. 

There is one practice umversaUj adopted by gardeners, which is 
confirmatory of these theoretical speculations ; namely, that of plant- 
ins tender cuttiiigs of plants in a hotbed, and covering them with 
a double glass. Experience has shown them that many kinds will 
not succeed under any other treatment. The end oi this is ob- 
Fiously to preserve a saturated atmosphere. 

The effect of keening the floor of the hothouse continually wet 
lias been often trieo, and it has been found that the plants have 
crown with unprecedented vigour; indeed, their luxuriance must 
strike the most superficial observer. 

To the human feelings, the impression of an atmosphere so satu- 
rated with mobture is very different from one heated to the same 
degree without this precaution ; and any one coming out of a house 
heated in the common way, into one weu charged with vapour, cannot 
fail to be struck with the difference. Those who are used to hot 
climates, have declared that the feel and smell of tha latter exactly 
Assimilate to those of the tropical regions. 

But there is a danger attending t^e very success of this experi- 
ment, which cazmot be too carefully guarded against. The trial has 
been made in the summer months, when the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air has not been low, nor the change from day to night very 
great. In proportion to the luxuriance of the vegetation wul be the 
danger of any sudden check ; and it is much to be feared that, unless 
proper precautions are adopted, the cold long nights of winter mBj 
produce irreparable mischief. 

I am aware that a great objection attaches to my plan of the 
double glass, on account of the expense ; but I think that this nmy 
appear greater at first sight than it may afterwards be found to be in 

Sractice. It is, however, at all events, I submit, a point worth;^ of 
etermination ; and if the suggestion should be found to be effective, 
the lights of many frames which are not commonly in use in winter 
might, without much trouble, be fitted to slide over the hothouse, 
during the severe season ; and in the spring, when they are wanted 
for other purposes, their places might be supplied at night by mats 
or canvaa. 

The principles which I have been endeavouring to illustrate 
should be, doubtless, extended to the pinery and the melon frame, 
in the latter of which a saturated atmosphere might be maintained 
by shallow pans of water. An increase in the size of the fruit 
might be anticipated from this treatment, without that loss of 
flavour which would attend the communication of water to the roots 
of the plants. 

I have but few additional observations to offer upon the artificial 
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dimate of a greenhouse. The remarks which have been made upon 
the atmosphere of the hothouse are applicable to it, though not to 
the same extent. The plants which are subject to this culture seldom 
require an artificial tempei:ature greater than 45*" or 50^ and few of 
them would receiye injury from a temperature so low as 86**. When 
in the house, thev are efltectually sheltered from the effects of direct 
radiation, which cannot take place through glass ; but the glass ilself 
radiates very freely, and thus communicates a chill to the air, which 
might effectually be prevented by rolling mats. With this pre- 
caution, fire womd be rarely wanted in a good situation to communi- 
cate warmth ; but in this damp climate it may be required to dissipate 
moisture. The state of the air should be as carefully watched with 
this view, a£ where a high temperature is necessary to guard against 
the contrary extreme. Free transpiration, as I have before remarked, 
is necessary to the healthy progress of vegetation ; and when any 
mouldiness or damp appears upon the plants, the temperature of the 
air should be moderately raised, and free ventilation allowed. When 
the pots, in the proper season, are removed into the open air, it would 
contribute greatly to their health, and preserve them from the effects 
of too great evaporation, to imbed them well in moss or litter ; as a 
substitute for this precaution, the plants are generally exposed to a 
northern or eastern aspect, where the influence of the sun but rarely 
reaches them, but which would be very beneficial if their roots were 
properly protected. The advantage of such a protection may be 
seen when the pots are plunged into the soil, a method which com- 
municates the greatest luxuriance to the plants, but unfits them to 
resume their winter stations. 

When a greenhouse is made use of, as it ofben is after the removal 
of the pots, to force the vine, the same precautions should be attended 
to as in the management of the hothouse, and the elasticity of the 
vapour should be maintained by wetting the floor; but after a certain 
period, a great degree of dryness should be allowed to prevail, to enable 
the tree to ripen its wood, and form the winter productions for its 
buds. In this its treatment differs from that of the tropical plants, 
which require no such change, and to which, on the contrary, it would 
be highly detrimental. 



TEEATMENT OP CAMPANULA PTBAMIDALIS. 

BY MB. JAMES SMITH, OZ* CAABB CASTLE GABDEK0. 

This most admirable flowering plant does not obtain that degree of 
prominence to which it is so highly entitled, for when grown as it 
can be, no plant that I know is more ornamental. I have been very 
Buccesssful with it, and send a detail of my treatment. 

My method of growing this plant is, to sow the seed in March 
on a slight hotbed ; when they have made two or three leaves, pot 
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ihem off into three-inch pots, and place them in a close frame 
till they have made growth, then harden them off by degrees, ,and 
they will have filled their pots by May. Prepare a good rich piece 
of ground in an airy situation, and plant them out eighteen inches 
9,^art ; let them remain till the following March, by which time they 
will have made good growth ; take them up with good balls of earth 
adhering to them, and .pot them in fifteen- inch pots, using the follow- 
ing compost : equal parts of well-decomposed horsedung, turfy loam, 
and leaf-mould, with a portion of silver sand, and good drainage. 
. Place them in a frame or pit, which keep closed until they have 
made growth, shortly after which they will open their flower-stems ; 
as thej advance, keep them as close to the glass as possible, admitting 
a large portion of air through the day. As the spring advances, 
frequently syringe them, closing the pit with a humid atmosphere 
in the afternoon. When their flower-stems have attained too great 
a height for the pit or frame, remove them to the greenhouse or 
conservatory, placing them where they can receive a large portion of 
air. 

By giving this old plant the treatment here detailed, it will pro- 
duce flower-stems measuring from ten to twelve feet high. I am 
not acquainted with any plant more easy of being cultivated to 
perfection, or more useful for halls, verandahs, etc., when thus 
cultivated, as, from the substance of its flowers, it is capable of 
keeping in flower much longer, and can endure many situations 
which the majority of flowers cannot. I have seen it tramed to fan- 
shaped frames, and in the pleasant summer months, when fire is not 
required, placed in front of the grate, and hence, as I presume, its 
naifie, Chimney Campanula. A friend of mine informs me that he 
could not flower the plant to his satisfaction until he turned it out 
of the pot into some good soil for a few months early in the season. 
"With one in particular he had been highly successftd; when it 
showed blooming stems, he took it up and put it in a large pot; it 
produced eleven fine spikes of flowers, and a more splendid^ plant 
could not be desired. 



TEBATMENT OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BT A KOBLEMJlN'S TLOWEB OJlBDEKBB IK BEBTS. 

Sbybbai^ years ago I turned out a fine collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums against a south-west aspected brick wall, where they have 
each year bloomed beautifully. During the last summer I visited a 
nursery garden near London, and observed, on a similar aspected 
border, a collection of Chrysanthemums had been planted out about 
four feet apart (a double row in an alternate manner), and the shoots 
were then laid into pots sunk in the border up to the rim, which 
made a complete surface of dwarf plants about six inches high. On 
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inquiry I found that, when the plants pushed shoots in spring, only 
AS many were retained as were required for layering, all others weare 
pulled clean off: this furnished a nursery supply of dwarf plants for 

On arriving home, I had some of the strongest shoots upon my 
plants grown against the wall layered down into two rows of pots 
running parallel with the wall, and others into the border between 
the pots : in the rows there were, £rst a layer in a pot, and next in 
the border, eta The pots were plunged up to the rims. When the 
layers began to push I had the leads pinched off, to induce the 
production of laterals, each being left about six inches high ; this 
was done about the middle of May. The layers pushed side-shoots, 
which I allowed the uppermost row to grow to haff a yard high, when 
I had each shoot stopped. The jfront row I stopped when they had 
got about eight inches high. Both rows were, by September 14th, 
beautiful bushy plants, and very liberally set with flower-buds, and 
they very amply repaid for the attention by a Jine hhom. Having 
thus secured a supply of well-set blooming buds, I then severed the 
layers which were in pots &om the parent plant, and then took the 
pot plants out of the border for bloominc; in the greenhouse, and 
allowed those which were layered into the border to remain for 
blooming in their situations, and thus they afforded me a fine slope 
of bloom, from the tops of the plants trained against the wall down 
to the outer edge of tne front row of dwarf pmnts, which extended 
into the border seven feet from the bottom of the walL The plants 
have been attended to with water in dry weather, but this duty was 
not often required that season. The soil of the" border was very 
rich, a free supply of well-rotted manure had for years been given 
every spring. 

This method of obtaining dwarf plants for the greenhouse is 
readily accomplished, re<juiring little attention during the summer 
besides stopping the leading shoots. It is far preferable to raising 
them in pots after the usual method ; the plants are not liable to be 
injured by lack of water, etc., and they are much more robust in 
growth, and the flowers, I am persuaded, will be much larger. 

By this mode of obtaining dwarf plants for the open border, a 
circular bed may be provided so as regularly to incline from the 
centre to the extent of the circle, or a sloping bank be covered with 
dwarf plants, from six inches high, in a profusion of bloom. Such 
would be showy and handsome objects, with their varied mingling 
colours, throughout autumn, and be especially admirable if within 
view from a sitting-room. It is my intention to fill up a bed oc 
more, thus situated^ with a portion of the plants I have raised in 
pots this season. 

I intend to retain all the layered plants whidx are to bloom in the 
border in front of the wall, from wmeh my supply of iay^ed plantB 
may be obtained next year. 
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SUCCEaSFUL CULTUBE OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

BY MB. JOHN GOX, TOBEMAK IK A LONDON NX7BSBBY. 

I rxNP that this Violet succeeds best when grown in equal parts of 
loam and sandj peat, and in a rough state. Of this compost, some 
time firom the middle of April to the end, the bed is formed, and the 
surface very firmly trodden, and in itj^the runners'are planted in rows 
one foot apart, and six inches in the rows. As the runners begin to 
spread they are cut in, -and much of the success depends on the plants 
beinff closely cut in until they are taken up for potting. 

Stnring up the soil between the plants, and due attention to water 
are essential during the summer, and in very hot weather mulching is 
very beneficial, keeping the roots cool. Shading the bed, too, greatly 
contributes to promote a profuse and vigorous bloom, as well as pre- 
venting the plants being attacked by the red spider, to which, when ex- 
posed to hot sun, they are very liable. I prefer their being grown 
in pots, for they flower not only as large, but more profusely than 
when grown in the soil of a frame-bed ; in the latter situation the 
plants run too much into stem, foliage, etc. The pots being nicely 
mossed and in profuse bloom (having had 100 expanded at once), are 
pretty for a room. The flowers, too, are more readity- gathered when 
m pots. 

The plants are taken up at the end of July, or early in August ; they 
are potted in six or eight inch pots, and are placed upon ashes, with a 
layer of salt underneath, to prevent worms getting into the pots. The 
plants must not be allowed to flag for want of water. To bloom them 
well, a little bottom heat is essential ; I half plunge the pots. All air 

Eossible is admitted before noon, and shut up eany enough to have a 
ttle sun heat, A few pots taken in weekly will give a ^ntiful sup- 
ply, and readily obtained, from October to April, when we expect a 
supply from plants in the open air. I consider shading in hot weather 
hi^ly beneficial. 

There are several kinds of this class of Violets now grown. The 
one sold as the Tree Violet,, which is known as the Perpetual and 
Chinese, is the most profuse bloomer, and is an excellent forcer. It will 
produce flowers from September to May ; and being trained to become 
erect, with a stem eight or more inches high, forms an interesting 
object. The flowers are of a deep violet-blue, and very double. The 
Eussian Violet (double variety) has flowers of a similar colour ; it 
blooms up to the middle of June. The flowers are of a similar colour 
to the former, but not neair so fragrant. This is the kind usually sold 
in the flower markets, and to give a stronger perfume, flowers of the 
former are mixed with the latter. 

The Neapolitan Violets. Of these there are the double white and 
double blue J they are more tender than the previous-mentioned 
kinds. The white is very fragrant, and the pure white intermingled 
with the violet and blue produces a pretty effect. 
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A PEW EEMAEKS ON POECING CEOCUSES. 

BY JL PEOVIDOEE FOE COVEITT-GAEDEK, LOin)OK. 

It is a common complaint that "the Crocus bulbs purchased last 
season did not flower ; the leaves grew very rapidly and long, but we 
had not a single flower.'* The reason of this is obvious, it is simply 
this — they were put into too hi^ a temperature. Crocuses will bear 
but little heat, and if you wish to grow them as you would like them 
to be (I am now speaking of in-door culture), I would recommend the 
following treatment, or something near it. Plant as early as you can 
get them (which will be in September, do not defer it later than Oc- 
tober)/ in a pot, saucer, beehive, hedgehog, or anything you please, in 
moss, sand, or mould : give them a good watering after planting, and 
afterwards keep the mould, etc., a little damp until they are in a 
strong growing state, when thejr will require a constant supply of 
water. Keep them where there is no fire or artificial heat, suchias on 
a staircase or room window, giving them all the light and air possible. 
About the middle of Januaiy you may, if desirable, put them into 
quarters a little warmer, but m a window, so that they have plenty of 
light, and no doubt the result will be a fine display of bloom. 



THE CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWEES. 

BT ME. CHAELES MOOEE, WHITBY HALL, DEWSBTTET, YOEESHIEE. 

CoiTVEESiN'G with a friend, a few days back, on the most certain way 
to obtain the greatest quantity of double Stocks from seed, we were 
led to speak of the origin of double flowers in general, and that, 
generally speaking, the cause was little understood. The result of 
our conversation induced my friend to transmit me the following 
remarks upon the subject, which, after reading, I forward for 
insertion in the Cabinet, thinking, when the cause is generally 
understood, attention will be additionally given to it in a practical 
maoner. 

A highly concentrated state of the sap in plants induces the pro- 
duction of flowers, and before the petals, pistil, and stamens can be 
formed, it must be perfectly elaborated ; thus perfected, they have a 
higher state of existence than the leaves, which are the lowest, stem 
and petals next, after which the pistil and stamens, and, finally, the 
fruit. This perfect elaboration can only be obtained by a due 
degree of light and height, etc. 

When, however, double fiowers are produced, it is generally by a 
change of the higher parts of the existence, of stamens and pistils 
into the lower state of petals ; and the more the plant is checked by- 
a poorer soil, and a sparing supply of T^ater for a period, the more 
likely, by giving luxuriant food and treatment afterwards, to bring 
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back the pistil and stamens to a grosser and lower stage of existence 
to petaby and thus produce douue flowers. The greater the check 
given, the more powerful will be the effect of after luxuriance when 
slufted into a nch soil, placed in due heat, properly supplied with 
water and every requisite attention ; with the greater vigour there 
will be a flow of crude sap, and the flower is not only then produced 
larger, but the crude sap has a tendency to lower the state of exist- 
ence, and the stamens and pistils bbing higher in the scale of ex- 
istence, are reduced to the more inferior condition of petals. Some- 
times the scale of existence is so far reduced, that what had been 
originally the nucleus of a branch, but elevated by elaboration 
aclang on the vital energy into the state of petals, stamens, and 
pistils, is not only reduced to petals and become double, but will 
shoot again into a branch, as we have had instances with Brown's 
Superbe, and other Boses. The double Lychnis diuma has the 
stamens changed into red petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and 
the quantity of each greatly increased. In the Bhododendron, the 
flowers are produced from the terminal bud .of the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and we 
have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the ensuing 
spring; but it is always dificult to say, till the bud is evolved, 
whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising double or full 
flowers from seed therefore, we should carefully guide our attempts 
by experience ; in procuring the seed, we must get it from the most 
double flowers we can, as the progeny always bears more or less 
resemblance to the parent. In the Dahlia, the flower is not, strictly 
speaking, full ; it belongs to the compound class, in which a £;reat 
number of florets are arranged on one common receptacle ; in single 
Dahlias, and other flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of 
florets has the petals fully evolved and coloured ; in the florets of 
the centre or disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tubo, 
inside of which the stamens are situated. Eich cultivation forces 
these tubes to assume the state of coloured petals; sometimes 
tubular, as in the Quilled Dahlias, and sometimes floculose or 
flattened, as in others; sometimes the stamens are changed into 
petals, sometimes they are abortive, but generally both these and the 
pistillum are unchanged, and hence there is little difficulty in getting 
seed from Dahlias. Plants that are full of double flowers at one 
time, when the plant is vigorous, will change and come more single 
when checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen 
and get woody. 

To return to the raising of seedling double flowers. Boses, Finks, 
Carnations, and Eanunculus change the stamens only into petals ; 
sometimes these are only partially so in very full flowers, and 
seed is comparatively easy to be obtained from them : we should, as 
before observed, select from the fullest and best flowers. In the 
Anemone, the pistils are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged ; 
seed of these can therefore only be obtained from flowers not 
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perfectly full, or by impregnating flowem nearly aingle, wit^ * 
tendency only to fulness, with the anthers of full jBlowers. In Stocks 
and Waliflowers, both stamens and pistil are changed into petals; 
seed cannot therefore be had :from full flowers in these sorts, tmd 
the only resource we haye is to save seed from those in which * 
tendency to fulness has commenced, by having a petal or two more 
than usual. In growing Stocks from seed, they will be more likely 
to be double if the plants are cheeked first by a deficiency <ic 
nourishment, whether of water or manure, and afberwards excited to 
luxuriance by a plentiful supply ; and the greater the ^ange, the 
greater the likelihood of success. Old seed, or seed dried, gires a 
check ; we haye had instances of old neglected seed, which had been 
reckoned very inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, oome 
almost every plant double, when a little had been left oyer and sold 
when old. The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can 
hardlg he too old^ if it will grow at ail ; and the weak plttnts, first 
stunted and then luxuriated, will be found most successful ; tiie seed 
should be sown on heat, and the weak plants ^umni cared for. After 
flowers have once been produced double or full, ihe habit of eoming 
double will be retained, if kept so by rich cuhiyation. "When any 
variety has begun to sport, the plants should be raised off those 
individuals whiSi have not yet sported, as the sporting habit might 
become fixed ; and this should be carefully guarded against, by pro- 
pagating from those roots that show the mll^ flowers. The doable 
China Asters, Feverfew, Sockets, Daisies, etc., come double in tJ*e 
same way as Dahlias. The double Snapdragon is similar to 4lie 
Stock. Campanula, Cistus, the Thorn, and most oilier donUe 
flowers, are similar to the Bose. Thus, by attention, have ma^y of 
our English plants been induced to produce double flowers, ana 4bo, 
no doubt, would be the result with others, both domestic and fopeiga, 
if attention were duly paid to the subject. 



BTJDDINa AND GBAFTIJSTG THE EHODODENDEON, 

BOSS, ETC. 

ST TBUB JTOBEKAir OF ▲ I«OSa>OJr -SVRSERT. 

OsBSitTn^e in a late number of the CMnei some reoiarks on increaeing 
the Bhododendron and similar shrubs, as well as Hoses, etc, tad bow 
being the season for operation, has led me to forward tte following 
observations on the process of budding and grafting. 

The success of budding depends greatly on the state of the stodc; 
if this is growing vigorously, and the bark flies up quite freely on tha 
introduction of the budding-knife, the budding will hardly fail of 
success ; if the young shoots of the stock are nearly ripened to the 
top, the bark is in the way of beginning to fasten to the wood ; or if 
the shoots are small and weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark most 
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likelj has not risen at 'all ; in either case, the bark will not rise freely 
from the incision with the handle of the knife, the sap is not circu- 
latin^ fireely, and it is in y^dn to attempt introducing a bud by forcing 
up wke bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous young 
planty the shoots from old trees have not so much sap or yitality ; 
and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning to assume 
a ripe colour : if too ripe, it does not rise so freely from the bark, and 
yitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too green, it is apt to perish 
before uniting to the stock. The buds should be tied as soon as pos- 
sible after the operation, to exclude air from the wounds ; but if the 
stocks are yigorous, drawing very tight is not of so much consequence 
here as in grafting. When hudk are nearly ripe, in which state they 
succeed best, the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch 
is apt to break off far in, and leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, though 
the hart live and unite, the bud will not push in the spring ; but I 
have frequently inserted buds with very hollow eyes, and marked 
them for the purpose of experiment, and they always pushed as well 
as the others : the sap of the tree should soon fill this hollow. Much 
of the success also depends on having the edges of all the cuts smooth, 
and the c^eration done as speedily as possible ; if the edges of the 
wound are rough, the vessels of the liber, where the living principle 
is most active, are bruised and lacerated ; and, if long exposed to the 
air, they begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is 
to cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract tne wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut will 
invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should be cut all 
round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the thumb pressed 
agarust the cut portion, at the side of the bud ; if the shoot is growing 
and healthy, the bud will separate freely, and there will be no lace- 
ration of the edge ; the bark will be cut as smooth as a piece of 
cheese, and the edge of the knife will be kept sharp, as no wood 
needs to be cut through. As far as mechanical operation is concerned, 
this cutting smooth is of far more importance than any method of 
inserting the bud ; if the bud does not squeeze freely off the branch 
with the side of the thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keepinff the dburnum, 
or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of the stock and 
graft, closely united and pressed together, till a complete union takes 
place ; it is in the bark and soft wood that the development is most 
rapid, though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the slice from 
each should be very small, allowing as much of the alburnum as pos- 
sible to remain on both ; it is there where the sap rises ; and if the 
slice is made, either in graft or stock, through to the heart-wood, the 
ascent of the sap is stopped, except by the edges. The graft should 
not be put on tiU. the stock has commenced to grow, when the new 
layer of inner bark is about to be formed, and the efforts to unite 
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commence ; both stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink, or cling, 
and thus part from one another, if done long before the commence- 
ment of growth. The grafts should be taken off before they begin to 
spring, and their ends inserted in damp earth ; as thej will cling 
more if taken off after they have begun to swell by growth, and thus 
part more from the stock. Also, if the living principle is set in 
motion by the commencement of growth before taking off, and then 
checked by taking off, or by cold weather succeeding warm, the graft 
will perish more readily than if the growth of the stock had com- 
menced first, and the graft been fed from the union of the tree ; for 
this purpose, the grafts of deciduous plants should be taken off before 
they begin to swell in the bud ; as, if growth has commenced, it will 
proceed further in the graft, though off the plant, and be hurtful. 
Neither seeds nor cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dor- 
mant state, as when life is set in motion, and then checked. To pre- 
vent clinging or shrinking, choose well-ripened wood. The young 
shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old trees, are generally 
more vigorous than the extremities of old trees, vitality is most active 
in these young shoots ; but in grafts that have the young wood soft 
and apt to cling, choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, if the grafts are 
retarded, the old wood chosen, and the stock allowed to spring before 
grafting, will succeed in this way, when they will do so in no other. 
Much of the success, however, depends on the warmth of the weather 
keeping the sap flowing. Moist warm weather is good, but heat is 
the principal requisite, the stocks being already established ; and wet 
weather is very often cold in spring. The mechanical part of the 
operation depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one 
another exactly, which is easiest done by choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible, by thin slices being 
taken off each ; by using a thin-backed, broad-bladed, sharp knife ; 
and by drawing the hand straight without twisting, when making the 
cut. The graft and stock must be hard pressed together, without 
shifting, in the tying, which is best^ done by a smart hitch or pull, 
every time the wet bast ligature passes the graft in the act of tjring, 
and not by continued pulling. The above remarks apply chiefly to 
whip-grafting, which is the most common. Crown-grafting is that 
most practised for old trees ; and the necessity to take off the grafts, 
and allow the stocks to push, is here absolute, as the operation cannot 
be performed properly tul the bark rises freely from the stock. When 
the bark rises freely, success is very certain in this way, if the grafts 
are strong and not sprung, as the flow of sap causes union to take 
place speedily, and the strong bark keeps the graft in its placs. If 
the bark and wood of the stock do not separate freely, it is in vain to 
attempt grafting in this way. Grafting soft evergreens, as Rhodo- 
dendrons, Daphnes, etc., is best done by waiting till growth has fairly 
commenced, either the first, pushing in spring, or the second, in 
summer, and inserting the graft in the manner of a bud, by opening 
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the bark of the stock. The grafts of these must not be taken off till 
needed, as they are not dormant, like deciduous grafts, and more apt: 
to perish. The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced, 
and dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best ; if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. With evergreens a few leaves are left on the 
top of the stock to draw up the sap, and to carry on the growth ; it 
is useful in the grafting of aU soft evergreens. 

Increase by layers is often adopted with evergreens, and is gene- 
rally successful where circumstances admit of it. Take care to tongue 
the layer close under a side bud, and keep the tongue quite open, and 
the part above the tongue to be made as perpendicular as possible^ 
the two being at right angles, which causes the sap to accumulate, 
and so form a swelling of cellular matter at the bottom of the tongue, 
from which the roots proceed. A little fine sand put round the cut 
prevents the wound corroding in heaver boUs, and by pressing on the 
Dark, as in cuttings, promotes the rooting. The layer must De kept 
steady by a peg, but where the shoot is long, and l&ely to be shaken 
by wmd, etc., that must have a support to be tied to. 



EOCKWOEK AND EOCK PLANTS. 

BY P. B., COTJyTT OP DITBHAM. 

As I have taken a good deal of interest and have had some experience 
in forming rock or stone work, and cultivating suitable plants for 
it, I comply with the request of Georgiana Elizabeth, in the 
Eebruary number of the Morieidtural Cabinet, to supply some 
account thereof; but her question is very vaguely put, neither stating 
what space is to be occupied, or what kind of rockwork is desired, 
and therefore I may enter into some details which may be considered 
superfluous, for the chance of supplying what may be acceptable. 

Mrs. Loudon, in page 257 of her very useful work, " The Ladies' 
Companion to the Flower Grarden,*' says, "There are two sorts of rock- 
work, that which is intended to imitate natural rocks, and which must 
be formed of large detached pieces of real rocks, and that which is 
meant merely as a nidus for the cultivation of rock plants." Now 
the first of these is very difficult to obtain, and very expensive to 




and the most generally seen, to be composed of comparatively small 
pieces of lime, qr other stony substances, arranged jrotto-like, on a 
larger or smaUer space, as may be required. 

I think any sort of rockwork placed on a "flat lawn" objectionable, 
and quite out of keeping with itiffy the beautv of which depends on 
its softness, smoothness, perfect neatness, and everything opposed^ to 
opaque and rough stones ; indeed, so incongruous does such a imion, 

I 
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appear to me, that I would ndrer pkoe turf at the foot of real roekt. 



The intent of the turf, whether krge or small, ehould be 1< 
aa much as poEuible to the eye which views it ; an^ beda placed ob 
it should either be level and strictly defined; or if basketa or other 
elevated stands are used, they should have slight pedeatala, to allow 
the smooth turf to spi-ead wider their broader surfitces. I like to 
fency, if the beds were raised by a magic powM in the air, they should 
leare a verdant aorface beneath, 

If a lawn is very lai^, it will probably have recesses, or assume a 
wilder character towards the ends, paths to shrubberies, etc., in which 
rockwork might be introduced, 'without detriment to the central 
verdant hurmony ; but for the trim, smooth, velvety surface, on which 
1^ most dainty fbot might rejoice in a aatin slipper, I aw^ 7^ nay ! 

Much has been latelv said about rockwork bulks for ferns, whitdt 
might advantageously be used wherever a good slope could bs made; 
it would be most suitable as a boundary to any piece of ground. 
Boots and stumps of trees are quite as good, if not better than 
stones, for this purpose. All pluits delight in decaying wood, 
which their roots soon penetrate into, throueh any soil in which they 
m^ be planted, and with which it soon amalgamates. 

If a good or rather rare 'collection of rock plants is wanted, it is 
best to apply to the eminent nurserymen, who are constantly adding 
to their colkctions. My own rockery (of which the ground plan and 
sketch are oere delineated) ia chiefly filled with wiid plants. It was 



intended the large kinds ahonld occupy the top, and the smaller 
and choicer the lower recesses ; but finding the former quite overgMW 
and destroyed the latter, and that the situation was unfavourable to 
tender things, it remains in a wild but " much-admired disorder," 
rearing in mind it was formed to occupy a piece of waste land (an 
old pond filled up), surrounded by treea which did not favour aay 
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other dispositicm. On it are all the large hardy Ferns, which grow 
most luxuriantly ; many kinds of the Cranesbill, or Wild Geranium, 
including pratense, gt/lvanittm, mctum, t^lvoHea, phaum, luoidtsm^ 
JBoherHantm (Herb Bobert) pink and white (rare), and many others, 
whose distinctive names I am ignorant of. The yariegated Nettle 
(both purple and white flowered) is a valuable plant to cover space ; 
it flowers early and long, and continues in foliage all winter. The 
yellow Nettle from Clifton and Malvern is a pretty plant; also Sedums, 
Saxifrages, and Cistuaee, For creepers, the Periwinkles and Lysi^ 
maehia (Moneywort) ; all the Primroses, single and double, and others 
of the Primuia tribe (for ever honoured and loved be Scotica, flower- 
ing in February); single and double "Wood Anemone, the latter 
called in Ireland Pearl-pins ; Myosotis, early and late, blue and pure 
white. The wild Oxalis (or Wood Sorrel) makes a beautiful edging 
round the stones, like a fringe, and spreads in that way without over- 
powering. I have many scarce wild plants, which can only be obtained 
by time, and from their respective localities. 

Amongst cultivated dwarf plants, I would particularly recommend 
a most beautiful but much neglected plant, the Linum flavum; it is 
not v^ hardy, but has lived out several winters : it is good to keep 
a young stock in reserve, by cuttings. The Veroniea saxatile; the 
variegated and common Ardbis, both purple and white ; the dwarf 
BpHobium; Ohytonias, white and pink ; the Ooronilla coronariay a 
lovely creeping plant, flowers for a length of time; and the Shamrock 
is interesting and attractive, from its brown foliage, — I have found it 
much sought for. These are all perennials, and improve each year, 
barring accidents. 

K a dust rockery is intended, the half-hardy tribes present an 
endless list of blushing honours, amongst which the Mesembr^anthe* 
mums hold a distinguished place. So many others crowd their pre- 
tensions, it is almost impossible to name them. 

I have only to add, allrockwork should have a good solid founda^ 
Hon of pavvng-stones^ bricks, or any other available rubbish, to prevent 
it siDking. 



CT7LTXIEE OF LOBELIAS. 

BT MB. JOHN FOBTSB, WELLUf&TON BOAP, ZXiiSJ>01S, 

The genus Lobelia comprises plants of much interest to an admirer 
of flowers ; some of them exhibiting blossoms strikingly elegant, 
brilliant, and beautiful, and of a commanding figure in stature ; whilst 
others, more humble in growth, are equally pretty and pleasing. In 
the former class, the plant rears up its splendid spike of the richest 
possible hue; the otner, in prostrate beauty, displays a carpet of 
simple, yet engaging elegance. 

Thinking a few hints on the culture of a number of the Lobelias 
would be acceptable to the readers of the Cabinet, I was induced to 
draw up the remarks here transmitted for insertion therein. 
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The Lobelia was so named by that eminent French botanist Father. 
Plumier (who discovered the first species of it in America), in 
honour of Dr. Lobel, a learned botanist, who published the figures of 
a great number of plants at Antwerp, in 1581, and two or three 
other gardening books before that time. The genus is now ranked 
in the class JPentimdria, and order Mono^niay although formerly 
classed in Syngeneaia. The natural order is Loheliace<e, very closely 
allied to OampanulacetB, from which their colour alone distinguishes 
them. 

Lobelia eardinalis and siphilitica are natives of Virginia ; fulgent 
and splendens, natives of Mexico ; to which must be added the fol* 
lowing hybrid productions raised in this country, viz. : fulgem midH^ 
flora^ lateritia, refulgens, pgramidalis, Queen Victoria, grandis, Batho' 
nia, Chahnerif Topaz, hngvflora, longifolitty siphilitica alba, AJtontowri" 
ensis, Milleri, purpurea nigra, coccinea, coocinea su^erba, demiflora^ 
dentata, and carulea. These are upright-growing kinds, in the way 
of L. fulgens; they are most beautifully distinct in colours, and 
blooming from the beginning of June to the end of October, are 
exceedii^ly valuable as ranking among the most striking ornaments 
either to adorn the greenhouse or flower garden. This section has 
been, within the. last four years, enriched by a considerable number 
of beautiful hybrids, viz. : Ajaa:, damson ; amosna, light blue ; 
azurea, sky blue ; Belle-pyramidale, plum colour ; eardinalis alba, 
white; coslestis, violet-plum Qo\o\a \eompacta, fine blue; episcopalis, 
Ught lavender ; JEhvourite, violet ; fulgens grandiflora, deep crimson ; 
Boi Leopold, deep blue; imianis, deep scarlet, very dwarf ; hngifotia, 
lilac ; IJEtoile du Matin, violet ; purpurea, purple ; marmorata, blue 
and white ; Queen Victoria superba, brilliant scarlet ; magwifica, rich 
crimson-scarlet, immense size; St. Olair, scarlet; siphiiitiea, blue; 
Vesuvius, violet-crimson ; and Vierge Marie, white. 

All Lobelias are' poisonous, though some have been used 
medicinally, as Lobelia siphilitiea ; hence its name. L. eardinalis is 
used as an anthelmintic, or destroyer of worms. L. inflatus, a very 
active emetic — I believe the most active known. L, Tupa yiel& 
a dangerous poison ; the smell frequently causes headaches. L, Ion- 
giflora is a most venomous plant ; when taken inwardly nothing can 
stay its effects, and death is the sure consequence. I have inserted 
these remarks, more closely allied to botany than other parts of gar- 
dening, as a warning to any inexperienced persons (whom the splen- 
did cdour of the flower might deceive), considering that the names 
of all, and more especially such dangerous plants, cannot be too fully 
impressed upon every one's memory. 

L, eardinalis and siphilitiea can be propagated in the best manner 
from seeds, which ripen well in this country. All the other sorts I 
have named above can be propagated from seeds, offsets, and cut- 
tings. I take off the suckers in October, and put each one in a pot, 
protecting them in a frame during the winter, forcing them gently 
on a dung hotbed, and shifting the plants into larger sized pots at 
various times, as they require it. The compost I use is made up of 
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yellow loam, and a small quantity of leaf-mould and sand mixed with 
it. The period when they requure this repotting is from February 
to May. At the commencement of the latter month I remove them 
into a greenhouse, retaining such as I purpose for ornamenting the 
house during summer, and harden the others gradually to bear the 
full exposure of the open air. By this time they will have just 
begun to push forth flower-stalks, and some of the hardened plants 
must then be placed in water— if there is the convenience of an aqua- 
rium, so much the better ; if not, a saucer filled with water is a very 
good substitute.' Other plants must be planted out of pots in the 
open beds of the flower garden, keeping the balls as entire as can be 
done. They will begin to flower in June, and, if shaded, will last 
for many months in brilliant bloom. Shading is a general rule for 
all high-coloured flowers^ such as Aohimenes coccinea^ Oraasula eoc" 
oineay etc. 

Propagation by cuttings is very frequently adopted. In June, 
take a young stalk, and £vide it mto lengths of five or six inches 
each ; plant them under a hand glass^ upon a border having an 
eastern exposure ; water occasionally. Cuttings thus put off, strike 
with remarkable facility, and will be well rooted in a month, when 
the young plants may be managed as above directed. 

As the plants always bloom the first or second year, it is the best 
plan to raise a good supply from seed. It should be sown immedi- 
ately after it is ripe, and be protected under a frame. In the spring, 
the seeds will begin to vegetate and the plants appear ; they snould 
be transplanted into pots, and repotted as they require it during the 
year. The spring following they should be put into pots sufficiently 
large to give full scope to their roots, when they will be in flower 
about July. 

The suckers should be taken off every autunm ; for, if this is neg- 
lected, the plant will very likely be lost, as the stem will die down 
and rot ; thereby weakenuig, if not destroying, the crowing plants. 

With the little trouble in culture above described, they will form 
one of the greatest ornaments in the flower garden. I have them 
frequently four feet high. 



RAISING EANXJNCXJLUSES FEOM SEED. 

Br A TWBKTy TBABS* PBACTITIONEB, FALKIBZ, N. B. 

Shoxtld you think the following worthy a place in your Magazine, 
I should feel obliged by your inserting it in an early number. 

Ranunculus seed is to be procured from semi'douhle flowers ; care 
should therefore be taken to save it from such as are possessed of good 
properties, viz., such as have full strong stems, a considerable number 
of large well-formed petals, and rich good colours, chiefly preferring 
the darker, but not to the exclusion of the lighter coloured when their 
properties answer the foregoing description. The seed should remain 
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on the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes brown and drjr i 
it may then be cut oS, and be spread upon paper, in a dry room, ez« 
posea to the sun, that every degree of humidity may be exhaled from 
it, in which state it should be put into a bag, and preserved in a dry 
warm room till the time of sowing, otherwise it wul be in dang^ of 
contracting a dampness, which wiU soon produce a mouldiness that 
will infallibly desl^y it. January is the proper«tnne to sow the seed ; 
and in order to prepare it, it mt»t be separaited from the stalks to 
which it is connected in the following manner, viz. : in the first place, 
it should be taken out of the bag and spread thin upon paper, a tea tray, 
etc., and placed before a moderate fire, till it is just warm, and no more ; 
the seed will then easily scrape off, by means of a penknife ; but great 
care must be taken to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suffering any 
pieces of the stalk, dried petals of the fiower, or other extraneous 
matter to be mixed with it, which would create a mouldiness, when 
sown, of very destructive consequence ; when the seed is scraped in a 
proper manner, it will have the appearance of clean coarse bran, with 
a Utde brown or purple speck in the centre of each cuticle, which is 
the kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a shallow 
frame provided with glasses, similar to those made use offer cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three Ibet 
deep, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any vermin it may have contained. 
When the pit is filled up again with the frozen lumps of earth, it should 
remain till the whole mass has thawed and subsided to its pristine 
bulk, or nearly so ; its surface should then be made perfectly smooth 
and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, in 
such a quantity as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed over 
it immediately, and the frame kept closely covered with them, for two 
or three days, till the seed begins to swell and soften ; a little Jight 
earth should then be sifted upon it, tlurough a fine sieve, but not suffi- 
cient to cover it ; this should be repeated once or twice a week, till 
the greater part of the seed disappears : it is proper to remark that 
such seeds as happen to be coverea deeper than the thickness of a half- 
crown piece will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. 
It is necessary that the seed be kept moderately moist by gende water- 
ing with soft water that has been exposed to the sun, but too much 
moisture is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear, it is requisite to stir 
the surface of the earth with a pin, just sufiiciently to admit air, and 
give liberty to the young plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
should be veiy carefully performed, to prevent breaking off the fibres, 
or raising and leaving any of the plants out of the earth, because one 
hour's sun upon such would certainly destroy them 

After the plants are all up, and their two interior leaves appear, 
more air must be given, by having hurdles or lattice-work substituted 
for the glasses ; watering must be regularly continued in the manner 
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before described, when the long continuanee of dry weather renders it 
necessary ; but fine warm showers of rain, are always preferable, when 
they hanpen in due time. 

This kind of management is to be continued till the roots are ma- 
tured, and fit to take up, which is known by the foliage becoming brown, 
dry, and nearly consumed. The roots are to be dned and preserved 
in the usual way, and to be planted the same time as large ones in the 
autumn ; the greater part, or such as have two or more daws, will 
blow in tolerable perfection the following summer. 



PLANTING EANFNCTJLTJS, ANEMONE, HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER KINDS OP BOOTS, IN THE OPEN BOEDEE. 

BY A LOKDOIir TLOBIST. 

Pailtoss and disappointments in their flowering chiefly arose from 
the fact that amateurs, and sometimes professed gardeners, plant them 
too late and too shallow. 

No flower-root, however small, ought to be planted less than four 
inches deep, with the exception of the Eanunculus and the Anemone, 
and for the following reasons : — ^A flower-root at four inches deep is less 
liable to be aflected by every change of weather than one planted two 
or three inches deep, consequently its vegetation continues with less 
interruption, cold weather does not so easily check its growth, or warm 
weather excite it prematurely. It comes on with its own peculiar 
season, and flowers at its proper time. By planting early ib makes 
good roots, and is thus better enabled to withstand adverse weather. 
As a general rule, large flower-roots, such as the Crown Imperial, 
Hyacinth, Lily, and Narcissus, should be planted six inches deep, and 
not less. 

Nothing is more simple and easy than the cultivation of the Ea- 
nunculus and the Anemone. Both ought to be planted as early in 
Pebruary as possible ; but the beds ought to be prepared for them in 
November, as they do not succeed well in fresn-dug soil. Do not 
make composts, avoid them ; but manure the common soil of the 
garden well, whatever that may be. The Euiunculus must be planted 
an inch and a half deep ; the Anemone, two inches deep. Top-dress 
them within a week after planting (particularly when the soil is light 
and sandy, or where it soon becomes dry) with one inch thick of old 
manure, such as the remains of a cucumber or melon bed. 

Failures in the flowering of the Eanunculus and the Anemone are 
nearly always owing to too artiflcial treatment. Admirers of these 
very ornamental flowers should bear in mind that they bloom in the 
hottest and driest months of the year, and being planted near the sur- 
face, the soil soon dries out to their roots ; that the best way, there- 
fore, to retain a proper quantity of moisture to carry out their growth, 
or to prevent too great evaporation of the ground, is to top-dress them, 
as already described. 
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Tke design for a flower gardeu herewith presented is Burrounded )ij 
a shrubbery, the ahruba for which should be of the choicest kinds. 
The circular beds are intended for maases, and the lemainder to be 
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filled with a variety of flowers, such as may be in accordance with 
the taste of the proprietor. The pond in the centre should have a 
fountain, and stocked with gold and silver fish. There is a seat 
indicated at the extreme end, which may be covered with treUis-worfc 
and creepers, or an alcove may have the preference. It- is not in- 
tended that the scale should be exactly arbitrary, a little deviation 
may take place as it regards the walks, beds, etc. The walks and 
the ovals surrounding the two circular beds, in each, are intended for 
gravel, with box or other kind of edging and the central compart- 
ments for grass. 



CULTUEB OF LESCfiENAULTIAS. 

BX CLEBICUS, SOMEBSET. 

Havino frequently seen plants oi Leschenaultia formosa and L hiloba 
go off in the winter season, which, according to my own experience, 
proves there must be some mismanagement, as in numberless in- 
stances they do not even survive the first winter. By proper culture, 
however, they can be grown to a large^size, as much as from three to five 
feet high, and as much round, covered with a mass of bloom. In this 
state nothing can be more beautiful, and this may be accomplished hf 
practising the following rules : — Having procured some healthy plants, 
be very careful not to give them any check ; place them immediately 
in the greenhouse, as near the glass as possible, and give them mode- 
rate waterings. They should be potted very carefully at all times, as 
soon p& they require it. Success depends, in a great measure, on the 
compost prepared for them, which should be of the following mate- 
rials, well mixed together : — Take equal parts of heath-moijd, leaf- 
mould, and good rich loam ; and then add a fourth part of charcoal, 
lime rubbish, and small bits of broken pots ; mix all well together, 
and be sure to give a good drainage at the bottom of the pot. The 
Leschenaultias require but moderate supplies of water in the winter, 
but as the season advances give it more freely. These plants should 
be always kept ijx the greenhouse, giving them a good supply of air 
when the weather is favourable, if these few hints should be the 
means of preserving any of those most beautiful plants from an early 
death I shall be highly gratified, and the end would be fuUy answered 
for which I forward tnem. 



CULTTTEE OF THE EANTJNCULUS. 

BX MB. OEOBaE UaHIBOBX, OF 7ALKIBK, SCOTLAKJ). 

AOBEEABLX to youT rcqucst, I now send you a few observations on 
the culture of the most beautiful and regular of all the florists' 
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flowers — ^fche Banunculus. I lay no claim to bein^ a standard 
authority, but merely intend to state my own practice, the result 
of many years' experience ; and the success by which it has been 
attended is known to too many for me to attempt anything like 
exaggeration. * 

Another object I have in view is, that your periodical offers a 
greater certainty of its preservation for reference than the columns of 
a newspaper. Beside, many persons apply to me for instructions : 
I shall in future refer them to the Number of the Cabinet in which 
this may appear, for writing such long details, and so freq[uently, 
has become rather irksome. Should I make any discovery at a 
future time that may be advantageous, I will with much pleasure 
commimicate the same. 

The situation best adapted for Ranunculus beds is an open level 
site, free from eddy winds and fully exposed to the sun. 

JPreparatian of the Beds. — It is of great importance to have the 
beds prepared in a proper manner. I strongly recommend this work 
to be done in August, not later than the beginning of September. 

My reasons for this early preparation are twofold. Tine weather 
may almost be depended on at this period, for the purpose of having 
the soil thoroughly sweetened, by turning what is intended for the 
surface of the beds frequently to the action of the sun. It also 
allows ample time for the consolidation of the beds, so as to make 
them retentive of moisture, to ensure a strong bloom. 

There must be at the least two feet of good soil in depth ; if there 
is not, the substrata wiU require to be removed, and replaced with 
rich soil of a retentive nature. 

My practice is to remove the surface of my beds annually to the 
depth of nine inches. The subsoil is then turned up a whole spade 
in depth, and well broken. I usually allow my beds to remain in 
this state for a day or two, to sweeten the subsoil as^much as possible, 
by exposure to sun and air. I then throw into the beds about four 
inches of old cowdung not less than one year old, breaking it well. 
I then sprinkle over it some new slackened lime, finely sifted ; shake 
up the dung so that the lime may penetrate through every part of it, 
to destroy all the worms ; after this rake the dung level, and fill up 
with the soil intended for the surface ; as the beds subside, fill up 
with soil reserved for the purpose. 

The benefit resulting from the use of lime is, it corrects the 
acidity in the dung, and the cultivator will not be troubled with many 
earth-worms in his beds, casting out his ro6ts and making their ugly 
casts on the surface, also making the soil pervious to the drying 
winds of spring. 

For my subsoil I use a rich, clayey, friable loam^ very retentive ; 
but I prefer a rich light soil for the surface. 

During the preparation of the beds, destroy everything that «,ppears 
in the shape of vermin in the soil ; soil for the feanunculus cannot 
be too free from these pests. If there is wire-worm, spare no labour 
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taeradicate tiiem ; catch them and break them, give them uo quarter, 
for they are the most destractiye enemy that the florist has to en- 
counteor. 

The beat edging for the beds is a neat wood, one rising about two 
inches above tne leyel of the paths ; it harbours no vermin, and its 
utility will be perceptible when we come to the planting time. 

Ba^e the surface of the beds occasionally ; and during frost, break 
the surface with a spade, and pile up the frozen clods to allow the 
frost to penetrate as far as it will, but don't disturb the dung. Bake 
the soil level when a thaw takes place ; this helps to keep the soil 
sweet, and destroy any vermin that ma;^ be in it. 

Planting IHme, — The time for planting will vary in the different 

Jiortions- of the island. In the southern part, spring is earlier by a 
brtnight than where I reside. A few decrees of btitude make a 
sensible difference in climate, therefore cmtivatora must be guided 
by the climate of their respective localities. 

After the middle of February, when the surface soil will rake easily, 
^d the weather is dry, I commence to plant. The bedi^ must be fiiU 
up to the wood edge, and quite level. This is. best done by a piece of 
board extending across the bed ; and two persons causing it to rest on 
the wood edge, and drawing it &om end to end, will speedily remove 
any surplus soil^ and leave the bed perfectly level. Then mark on the 
wood edge the rows — say four inches ana a half apart for the old 
varieties, and Ave and a naif for the new. If the beds are four feet 
>videi twelve or fourteen roots of the old sorts may be planted in 
each row, but ten of the new wUl be found suficient, in consequence 
of their more vigorous habit. The best way to plant is to mark 
across the surface for each row. Then excavate with a trowel to the 
depth of one inch and a half. To ensure the exact depth, I use a 
piece of wood with a notch cut at each end, the requisite depth, which 
IS pressed into the dnll till the projecting parts rest on the wood 
edge (the back of it serves for levellmg the oeds). In planting the 
root keep the crowns up ; press the claws into the earth firmly, to pre- 
vent worms casting them out, but take care not to break them. Two 
persons, after a little practice, will plant a large quantity in a little 
time by this process. 

Management from Planting Time till Blooming Time, — The roots, 
after having been in the ground for a few days, swell to three times 
the size they were when planted. Should very wet weather occur, 
and afterwards sudden ana severe frost, which is often experienced 
at this early season, there is danger of some of the roots being de- 
stroyed. In this case, it is advisable that some old mats or dry litter 
of any kind should be laid over the surface of the beds, to prevent 
the frost penetrating to the roots. The beds cm be cleared when a 
favourable change takes place. By the middle* of April the plants 
will all be up. They frequently rise so strong as to displace the soil 
about them. Look over them and take the displaced soil, break it, 
and put it about the neck of the plants. When the foliage of the 
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plants has attained to the height of two or three inches, then in the 
proper time to stir the surface of the beds ; do this carefully to the 
depth of two inches between the rows, but don't go so deep close to 
the plants. Break the soil fine, and keep it level. Take care that 
the plants are not disturbed nor their foliage injured. See that the 
soil is gently pressed around the neck of the plants, to keep out the 
drought. Persons who grow Auriculas will find it good practice to 
reserve a portion of their old compost, and after the beds have been 
stirred, strew it equally over the surface to the thickness of about a 
quarter of an inch. This serves for a top-dressing, and gives the 
beds a neat and finished appearance, and helps to keep out the drying 
winds of spring. 

During April and May, should the weather prove hot and dry, it 
will be of advantage to the plants to water occasionally; this must be 
gone about with judgment, for in the event of frost taking place 
through the night, the foliage would suffer and the plants receive a 
check. When there is no appearance of frost, water liberally with 
rain or pond water, administered between the rows with the pipe of a 
watering pan held low, so as not to make holes in the soil. Sprii^ 
water should never bemused till it has been long exposed to sun and 
air, to soften it and raise its temperature. 

Look Over the plants occasionally previous to the bloom, for at 
this time they are liable to receive damage from cuckoo spit harbour- 
ing in the foliage, and a small destructive caterpillar that lodges in 
the embryo blooms, eating out the whole of the petals, and leaving 
nothing but the empty calyx. 

{To he contintted.) 



BEMAEKS ON THE TAMARISK, OR TAMAEIX, 

BY A OOITNTRT CURATE. 

" On yon rongk crag, 
Where the wild tamarbk whistles to the sea blast." 

H. Davy. 

This beautiful flexible shrub, highly ornamental for the shrubber;^, 
is the Myrica and Tamaria of the Latbis. This latter name is 
supposed to have been derived from the Hebrew Tamaris (ahstersio), 
on account of its abstergent qualities. It was a celebrated medi- 
cinal plant with the ancient Arabians, from whom the Latin authors 
seem to have borrowed their knowledge of the virtues of this plant ; 
and the high encomiums which these -Ssculapian writers bestowed on 
the Tamarisk, induced Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, to intro- 
duce it into this country, as a specific in disorders of the spleen. 
Camden, in his Life of Elizabeth, notices that the Tamarisk was 
first brought into England by Archbishop Grindal; and in the 
Eemembrances for Master ' S., by Eichard Hakluyt, 1682, we are 
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told,' likewise, that ''when this archbishop returned out of Gkrmanj, 
he broaght into this realm the plant of Tamariske from thence, and 
this plant he hath so increased that there be here thousands of them^ 
and many people have received great health bv this plant." 

Br. Turner writes fully on this plant, in nis Herbal, which was 
published in 1568, when it appears to have been unknown in this 
country ; for he observes, " it may be named, in English, Tamarisk^ 
because, as we want the bushe, so also we have no name for it in 
England." This author tells us, that he *' saw it in diuerse landes 
in Italy, in an yland betwene Francolino and Wenish, in Germany, 
in diuerse places about the Ben, not £ir from Strasburg; and in 
Bhetia, in a stony place, som tyme of yeare used to be ouerflowen 
with the Ehene." 

Gerard notices that it grows in G-ermany, Spain, Italy, and in 
Greece, and he tells us that both species of this plant grew in his 
garden in 1596. 

Later botanists mention it as a native plant, because Mr. Giddy 
and W. G-. Mason, Esq.,, found it growing on St. Michael's Mount, 
Cornwall, in the year 1794t, as also near Hurst Castle, Hants ; and 
Dr. Gk)odenough saw it near Hastings, in Sussex ; but this is by no 
means satisfactorily proving it to be indigenous to our soil, as in all 
probability it sprang from cultivation in the two latter places, and 
from some accidental circumstance on the former spot, for it is of so 
easy propagation that the least sprig of it will often take root when 
thrown on the earth, and its not maturing its seed in this country is 
a suflGlcient proof of its foreign origin. 

The Tamarisk has been frequently celebrated in the verses of the 
ancient poets. Homer mentions it as the tree against which Achilles 
laid his spear, before he plunged into the Xanthus, to pursue the 
routed Trojans. It is introduced in the Pastorals of Theocritus, and 
Virgil has noticed it several times in his Eclogues. Its name may 
also be found in several passages of the poems of Ovid. 

The Eomans considered it an accursed plant, and firequently speak 
of it as the unhappy Tamarisk, as it was used for wreaths to put on 
the heads of criminals. But as a remedy for diseases of the spleen 
it was considered of such efScacy, that drinking-cups were made out 
of this wood for those that laboured under this complaint, and the 
physicians ordered their patients to eat out of dishes formed from 
Tamarisk wood. 

The magicians used it to impose upon the credulous by their pre- 
tended magical powers, and they ascribe qualities to this plant too 
much against common reason and decency to mention. Pliny men- 
tions its use for besoms amongst the Romans. 

It is found abundantly on the -mountains of Dauria and Caucasus, 
in the Biissian empire, and the Eussians and Tartars use a decoction 
of the twigs in the gout and rheumatism, and contusions of the limbs, 
as a fomentation ; they also drink it in case of internal injury. They 
make handles for whips, etc., of the wood. 
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Dr. Smitb remarked tbis plant in great plenty in Italy abouft 

Sinigaglia, and all along the hedges near the eea, where the sheep 
preferred it to every other food, never touching any other vegeti^le 
whUe that remained. It grows plentifully alao on the coast in Algiers, 
as well as in Janan. In Bome places it grows to a tree of middle 
size, but in England it remains as a shrub, seldom exceeding three 
yards in height. 

The Tamarisk thrives in bleak aituationa by the sea-side, where 
most other trees and shrubs are cut off by the blast, for the branches 
of this plant are so pliable, that they bend without resisting the 
slightest gale, thus reminding us of the &ble of the reed and the oalc, 
OP tJie lines of Hurdis : — 

"Andio theatonu, 

lliat makea the high elm couch, uu) reads tiio oak. 
The humble lilj' apatet. k tboouud blows. 
That shake the bfty mpnarch on hia throne, 
We leuer folka feel not. Keen arc the p«iu 
Advsncenieiit often brioge. To be wcnre, 
Be humble i to be happy, be content." 

We Have few sbruba more graceful than the Tamarisk, its slender 
branches being covered with a chestnut-coloured bark, and gamisbed 
with very narrow leaves, lying over each other like the scales of fish, 
and of a tine bright green colour. This plant is in appearance 
between the cypress and the common heath. Its flowers appear in 
July, and are produced in taper spikes, at the ends of the branches; 
thej are very small, and set close all round the spike, of a lilac colour, 
with red anthers. These are succeeded by oblong, acute-pointed, 
three-cornered capsules, filled with small downy see£i. 

When planted in the shrubbery, the Tamarisk should mix with 
plants of broad and fixed foliage, as the laurel or holly. It is also 
calcidated to cover the aides of hills, where it is desirable not to take 
off the view by taller trees ; but its principal advantage over most 
other shrubs is in marine aardens, where it soou acquires sufficienl; 
beight to protect rose-busnes and other low flowering shrubs. The 
Tamarisk is a deciduous tree, although when in foliage it has all the 
character and appearance of an evergreen shrub. 



wnT^g ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

.rx PULcnEit. It b^ngs to the ^Natural Order 
ary). It is a charming bushy shrub, almost covered 
■ee Box-lite foliage, 'flie young shoots as weU as the 
e of ,a beautiful rosy purple colour; the full-grown 
rich green. The flowers are produced in long spikes, 
9 in a coronet bead of six to eight blossoms. Each 
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flower ia tube-sliaped, three quarfcers of an iach long, of a bright red 
colour tipped with white, similar to those of Epacris grandiflora. The 
plant is almost covered with its flowers. It is a charming greenhouse 
plant, and it appears likely to grow out-doors in warm situations. 
M. Linden has plants for sale. 

63. CuPHEA EMiKEKS. lu our last year's volume we noticed this 
yer^ charming species. It is so valuable an acquisition that we 
agam recommend it to our readers. It is a half-shrubby plant, 
branching freely, and blooming in vast profusion. The flowers are 
produced in long, branchy, terminal spikes. We have a spike now 
before us, which is eight inches long, and has sixty flowers upon it» 
Each blossom, tube-shaped, is an inch and a half long, a brilliant 
red, with a quarter of an inch tip, of n rich orange-yellow; the leaves 
are much like those of a narrow Peach leaf. It is highly ornamental 
for the greenhouse, growing about eighteen inches high, and blooms 
all the year, by providing a succession of plants. It appears likely, 
too, to be one of the loveliest bedding plants. M. linden has 
plants of it. 

64. DENnsoBiuid: HiaiBBUM, {Double spurred). Nat. Ord. Or^ 
eTddecB, Discovered by Dr. Thomsoso, on Mount Adolphus, Torres 
Straits, on the north-east coast of New Holland. The slender 
pseudo-bulbous stems, rise to about nine inches high, and from these 
older stems the flowering shoots arise, which are about as long as the 
stem, each bearing from two to twelve-flowered. Each blossom has 
large petals, nearly round, of a deep rich lilac colour, and the lip a 
deeper colour, with the disc having a large elevated white crest. 
Each flower is about an inch and a hfdf across ; very pretty. Mr. C, 
Loddiges, of Hackney, possesses plants of it. (i%. in Bot. Mag^ 
4898.) 

65. Cypeipkdium pubpueatum (Fim>le-8tained Lady's Slipper), 
Nat. Ord. Orchidece, It is a native of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The leaves are (longest) from four to five inches long, deep green, 
beautifully mottled with almost hlach spots. The flowers (each) are 
about; four inches across ; sepals, spreading, two upper ones very large 
white, richly striped with purple ; petals^ large, spreading, a brownish- 
purple, streaked at the base and spotted with deeper purple ; labellum 
(slipper) large, helmet-shaped, greenish-purple, with darker veins. 
The flower-stems rise about ten inches high, each crowned with one 
of its beautifid and highly interesting flowers. The plants flourish 
in the moist temperature of a stove, or hotbed frame, pit, etc. It 
begins (usually) to bloom in November, and continues through the 
winter. [Fig, in JBot. Mag. 4901.) 

66. Banksia Victoeia. Nat. Ord. Froteaoea. — Mr. Drummond 
sent seeds of this very fine Banksia from the Swan Eiver Settlement. 
He justly observed, "it is a most noble species, very near VikeB,speciosaf 
but easily distinguished from it by the segments of the leaves being 
larger, flat, not white underneath, nor scrobiculate above;" and Mr. 
Drummond honours it with the name of our gracious Queen. It 
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forms a good-sized handsome shrub. The heads of flowers are globe- 
shaped, beautfully arranged in spiral lines, yellow tinged with red. 
(J^. in Bot. Mag,, 4906.) 

67. Cattlbya. maxima. — A native of Columbia and Q-uayaquil. 
It approaches near to C Mossub and labiata. It is a yery beautiful 
flowering plant; each blossom is about six inches aci^ss, being 
produced in panicles of six or seven in each. Sepals said petals of a 
pale rose colour. Ldbellum large, tube white, and in the disc or centre 
is an orange-coloured streak, and from a deep rose-coloured line 
bordering that, a number of branching lines of the same colour 
diverge towards the margin. It has recently bloomed in the collec- 
tion of Orchids belonging to "W. Q-. Parmer, Esq., of Nonsuch Park, 
Surrey. {Mg. in Bot. Mag., 4902.) 

68. Encefhalabtus Caffeb {The Oafir-hread), Syn. C^cus 
Cqffra. — It is the Bread-tree of the Gaffers; and the substance called 
Cajfer-hread, Thunberg tells us, is " the medulla or pith (in other 
words, the cabbage, or young unformed leaves, while yet within the 
substance of the top of the trunk), from which the Hottentots 
contrive to prepare their bread. For this purpose, after scooping out 
the pith, they h\\rj it in the earth, and leave it there for the space of 
two months to rot, after which they knead it and make it into a cake, 
which, in their usually slovenly and filthy manner, they slightly bake 
in the embers. I observed that the tree stood in dry and sterile 
places, between stones, and grew slowly. The seeds are also roasted 
and eaten. Sir W. J. Hooker says, "The individual plant from 
which, our drawing was taken exhibits a leafless trunk (it had been 
blackened by the feres of the natives), six feet long, erect, cylindricd, 
and its girth nearly four feet. Forming a beantiful crown cm fte 
scaly summit, arise the leaves, thirty or forty or more, spreading in 
all directions, three to three feet six inches long, leathery, pinnated 
for the whole length ; each pinna about six inches long, making the 
leaf a foot broad. It has a neat and interesting appearance. (-F¥y. 
in Bot, Mag., 4903.) 

69. LiELiA ACUMINATA. Nat. Ord. Orckidetg. — It is a native of 
G-uatemala, from whence it was sent to the Horticulfcural Society by 
Mr. Hartweg, with the name of Mor de Jesus, so called on account 
of its beauty by the natives. It was discovered, at a place called Beta- 
tulen, growing on the trunk of the Oalabash-tree. It is a rather small 

Slant, each leaf being about four inches long and one broad. The 
ower-scapes rise to about ten inches high, and each bears four flowers, 
which are spreading, flat, pure white, with a stain of yellow in 
the disc, which at the base is a deep purple ; each blossom is about 
two inches across. (Mg- in Bot. Mag., 4906.) 

70. Ehodobendbon Moulmainense. — ^Discovered in Moulmain, 
on the Gerai Mountains, at an elevation of 5000 feet, by Mr. Thomas 
Lobb, who sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch, in whose establishment 
plants have bloomed in the greenhouse. It forms a neat shrub, havii^ 
reddish branches. Leaves mostly spreading, about six together 
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dose below the terminal head of flowers; each leaf about four to 
five inches long and two broad. The flowers form an umbel, contain* 
ing from ten to twelve blossoms, pure white, tinged with yellow on 
the upper side within, of a funnel-bell shape; each blossom about two 
inches across. (jI^. in Bot. Mag, 4904.) 

71. Watbokia ieidifolia, yar. fuhens. Nat. Ord. Itidem, — It 
is akin to the OladioUu, Lcia^ etc., and is a charming and very oma« 
mental flowering hybrid. The flowers are produced in long erect 
spikes, of a brilliant orauge-scarlet colour. Each blossom is about 
f&ree inches long, the tube being two, and the six end lobes (face of 
flower) are an inch long, nukking the front two inches across. It 
blooms profusely from July to the end of summer. It merits a 
place in eyery flower ^den or greenhouse. ( Fig. in Jf. Van Houtte*§ 
Fhr. des Serres, 1077.) 

72. EzAOinc mac&akthtjic. Nat. Ord. GenHanem* — It was dis- 
covered in 1840 by Mrs. General Walker, on the mountains in 
Ceylon. It was introduced by Mr. Thwaites, in 1852, to the Boyal 
Gardens at Kew, and the Botanic Garden in Dublin. The flowera 
yeiy much resemble those of a 8olanumy each blossom being about 
two inches across, of a rich deep blue colour with yellow anthers, 
that make a pretty contrast. The leaves are oval- shaped, about three 
inches long. It blooms profusely, the flowers being produced in 
terminal, branching, panicled heads. It is very handsome, and merits 
a place in every collection. It flourishes when treated similarly to the 
Lmanthus Bussellianus, > (-F^. in Flor, des SerreSy 1078.) 

73. Salvia pobphybantha. Nat. Ord. Labiata, Mr. Bentham, 
in 1848, enumerated 400 species of Salvias, which are recorded in the 
Prodromus of Decandolle, and amongst such a multitude, the present 
dwarfish species will rank with the neatest and prettiest. It is an 
herbaceous plant, the upper portion, being soft stemmed, dies down. 
The leaves are heart-shaped, about an inch lone, and the same across. 
It is a most abundant bloomer, the nimierouB flowers being produced 
in spikes of six to eight inches long ; each tube-shaped blossom is 
an inch long. The calyx is a purple colour, the corolla a rich 
scarlet-red, and being produced in profusion it is very ornamental. 
In the greenhouse it begins to bloom in February, and continues 
through the summer. It is, too, an admirable dwarf plant for beddiug 
purposes. {Fig, in M, Tan Soutte's Fhr, des Serres, 1080, who 

.has plants of it.} 

74. Whitlavia OBANDirLOBA. — Amongst the new hardg annual 
flowers of recent introduction, this ranks with the prettiest. It is a 
native of Galifomia, where it was discovered by Dr. Coulter, 1845. 
Subsequently (in 1864) Mr. Thomas Lobb discovered it, and sent seeds 
to Messrs. Yeitch. Seeds may now be procured of the principal seeds- 
men. - It grows from nine to eighteen inches high, branching freely, 
and blooming profusely, if not in a very rich soil, as it then produces 
too much foliage. The flowers are bellsht^ed, of the richest gentian- 
like blue colour, with a tinge of rose inside ; «ach blossom is an 
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inch long, and an inch and a half across the mouth. It metitoaplaoey 
in every flower garden, (i^. »» Flor. des Serres, 1085.) ^ 

75. BHonoBEKDBOV Etoile j)E ViiiLibbb. — This most beautiful 
variety has been obtained between J2. panticum and M, CatawbienM^ 
in the nursery establishment of Messrs. Lemichez, of iN'euiUy, in 
France. The habit; is more that of Catawhienee than poniieum. The 
flowers are produced in lar^e heads; each blossom two and a half inches 
across ; petals of thick substance, of regular broad outline. The ground 
is white, with one-third of it (next the margin) of a very lively dierry- 
rose colour. The upper segment is numerously and handsomely cu> 
namented with golden spots. The anthers are a violet colour, con- 
trasting prettily with the rose and white. It highly merits a place 
in every collection of evergreen shrubs. It is perfectly hard.y. 
Plants may be had of Messrs. Lemichez, or probably M. Van Houtte, 
through the medium of any of the principal nurserymen in Enghmd. 
(Fig. in Flor. des Serres, 1084.) 

76. Ai£ABTi.i»is SoLAKDBJEiEOLiA. — It is a native of South America ; 
a hothouse plant of medium stature. The flowers are large ; each 
blossom about nine inches long, and four across the front, of a 
greenish-yellow and white, with narrow stripes of red ; very neat. 
There are several varieties of A. Solandrc^lora : — 1. The flowers are 
white and green. 2. White and green, striped with purple. 3. Limb 
of blossom white and green, the tube purple. 4. The tube purple, 
the limb white and green, tinged with pale carmine. (Fig. of the 
species in Flvr. des iSerres, 1081.) 

77. Phabbitis HispinA. (the Convolvulus maf or o£ our gardens). 
There are geveral new varieties of this very charming dilnber. M. 
Van Houtte has figured three handsome plants in the Flor. des 
Serres, viz. : — I. Flore alho cceruleO'Striato. It has a white ground, 
with numerous stripes of blue and scarlet. 2. Flare Fjermesino. Tube 
white, and the other portion (limb) a beautiful rosy scarlet. 3. Flore 
violaceo. Tube white, and the limb violet tinged with crimson, and 
five stripes of rosy red. Each variety is handsome. M. Yan Houtte 
offers seeds of them, which may be had by post. (Fig. in Flor. des 
Serres, 1079.) 
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BY A CLEBaTMAK. 

Afteb your piece of ground has been cleared, dug, and raked smoothly, 
it must be neatly chopped round with the back of the spade, properly 
guided by a garden line, fixed even and tight, just above the level of 
the ground. This may be made of whipcord, fastened at each end by 
a prong of wood, large enough to keep it steady. When this is done, 
you may consider what the border is to consist of. Some prefer, as 
a garden border, what the agriculturists call a dead fence ; and this 
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may be made of bent osiers, or otber flexible sticks, put round your 
ground in little arches ; or it may be firamed ; or stones, or bits of 
tile, or wood, placed regularly. Others like better what is called a 
live fence ; and this m^ be made of Daisies, Thrift, Stonecrop, turft 
of G-rass, or Box. I own that I much prefer a union of both a live 
and dead border. A pretty edging may be made with large white 
sand stones, which are found on the sea-beach, and may be easily 
collected by those who live near the coast. In place of these, the 
odd-shaped flint stones, that are to be found in almost eveiy clay, 
gravel, or chalk pit, if placed round a little plot of ground with 
taste, form no unpleasing border. These must be half-way bedded 
in the earth, or they will not hold firm, and an edge of plants proper 
for the purpose must be placed just within the row oi stones ; the 
roots of the plants will bind the stones tight in the ground, and the 
whole looks well together.* 

He Stonecrop is called, in some counties, Gold Dust, and in 
others, Wall-pepper ; it is one of the numerous tribe of Sedums. 
Like the House-ieek, it grows on the tops of walls, which it covers 
with its bright golden olossoms ; the leaves are little thick three- 
cornered knobs, and have, if bitten, a very pungent, hot taste ; it 
grows wild on many parts of the coast, and there are three varieties 
of the same plant — yellow, pink, and white. Its advantages as 
a border are, tliat it is very small, grows thick and dose to the 
ground, is a long time in flower, and blossoms a considerable time. 
Like the rest of its tribe, it is apt to spread too much ; this defect 
is easily remedied by the edge being now and then cut with a knife. 
Double Daisies form a charming border, and they are seldom out of 
flower at any time of the vear. 

Thrift is likewise useful for this purpose. One of the varieties is 
a very bright carmine-pink — this is rare ; the common is lilac ; some 
I have gathered in the salt marshes, of a pale flesh colour. Like the 
Stonecrop, this is a marine plant. If the seed-vessels of the Thrift 
are cut down when the blossoms fade, more flowers will spring, and 
your border look always neat and pleasing. Box is not so desirable, 
as it is a long time growing, and produces no flowers. Grass 
bordering is very well on a large scale, but it is difficult to be kept 
in order without the scythe. 

Now we have provided the border, let us give some eonsideiation 
to the interior. These little plots of ground are best suited to the 
cultivation of small and delicate plants ; and care must be taken that 
what is put therein is not suflered to increase and spread too much, 
so as to draw all the nourishment from its neighbours. It should be 
one of the amusements of youthful cultivators, to remove carefully 
any superfluous suckers from the plants under their care, leaving 

* [Short stakes driven into tte ground, at a few inches apart, to which plain or 
striped leaved Ivy, etc., is trained, make a very neat fence for beds of HoUy hocks, 
Dahliis, etc. ; or Larch, Yew, Hcily, Arbor Yite, etc., kept clipped a foot high, 
answer welL — ^Editor,] 
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only two or three stems, wliicli will be far more vigorous and beautifol, 
than if the plant is left to throw out eight or nine. There is, beside, 
more room for variety. It is likewise desirable to know what plants 
grow and blossom freely in the shade ; as some change their colours, 
become sickly, and actually die, if planted imder a tree, or beneath a 
north wall. 

Polyanthuses, Violets, Primroses, double and sinde Cowslips, and 
Snoworons, not only flourish in the shade, but prefer it. So do the 
whole trioe of the Narcissus, the beautiful Lily of the Valley, Grape 
Hyacinths, Blue-bells, and Cyclamens. This last is well worthy of 
attention ; it is a scarce but a remarkably beautiful flower, and sin- 
gular in all its habits. I do not mean the large Persian Cyclamen, 
that is commonly seen in pots, in the spring of the year — a costly and 
cherished inhabitant of the greenhouse — ^but a small English species, 
that grows wild in many parts of England. It has a large, oblong 
root, as large as the largest potato, and when cut it has the appear- 
ance of the flesh of that root. The Cyclamen has no footstalk, but 
every flower and leaf ends in a radical fllament, by which it is fastened 
to the large fleshy bulb that is its principal root. The leaves are 
perhaps more beautifully marked than any other vegetable produc- 
tion; they are irregularly heart-shaped, large, of a dark green, 
figured all over with a variety of the most beautiful patterns in 
light green, black, and white ; the reverse of the leaf is of a bright 
carmine colour, veined and shaded with light green. The flowers 
are delicate, and worthy of the closest examination. Some are 
white, shaded with lilac at the bottom ; and another sort is bright 
lilac, shaded with crimson in the same manner. They are shaped 
like little mitres, and grow very close together, though their stalks 
are not united. The flowers spring up after the old leaves die 
away, and form a most beautind group in the autumn. Their 
favourite residence is at the roots of an old tree. The seeds are 
likewise worthy of remark. They, of course, take the place of the 
flower, and the seed-vessel grows to the size of a small nut, of a 
dusky red-brown ; but, what is perhaps the most curious of the 
habits of this singular plant, when the seed is ripe, the stalk which 
supported the flower, and was before very straight, now begins to 
curl itself round like a corkscrew, till it gets close to the earth, and 
even deposits the ripe seed thereii^ as if for the purpose of taking 
root ! 

Among small shrubs, the dwarf Almond, all the species of the 
Mezereon, the Victory Laurel, and the small kind of the Laurus- 
tinus, will flourish in the shade; but, above all, the Chinese or 
Monthly Rose will produce its long succession of beautiful buds 
and blossoms better in a cold shady place than in the full blaze of 
sunshine. It is desirable to know that this charming flower grows 
very readily from cuttings, if the slips are planted in the months 
of June, July, or August. All kinds of the deciduous or summer 
Boses are propagated by parting the roots ; but this, which is nearly 
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evergreen, is easily multiplied by pieces cut from the bush [also by 
budmng — ^Ed.], as it never throws up suckers. Whenever the wood 
of a Monthly Bose plant looks rough, scraggy, and unsightly, it is a 
good plan to cut it down level with the ground or pot, then divide 
the branches you have cut off into many slips, leavm^ on each two 
or three joints. Place these in very moist loose earth, having one 
joint out of the ground, and one or two beneath it ; because leaves 
wiU spring from that part of the slip that is exposed to the air, and 
roots from the others. The shade of a wall is tne best situation for 
these. The slips must be well watered, and in a few weeks new 
leaves will appear (a sure sign that the plants have taken root), and 
the slip will often bear buds and flowers before the end of autumn ; 
these, however, should be hipped off, as they weaken the young 
plants. They will stand the winter very well, and be fine little Eose 
trees in the spring, fit to pot ; thus, from the refuse of an old plant, 
a great number of young looses may be reared. This operation, too, 
is attended by the greatest benefit to the plant that is cut down, as 
it will throw out many strong shoots, of a beautiful deep red, which 
will thrive with astonishing rapidity, and produce larger and feirer 
Boses than any that grow from old wood. The Scarlet Monthly Bose, 
of every variety, both double and single, may be reared in the same 
manner. 

The best Anemones are rather costly flowers, whose roots always 
bear a good price. It is a common but, as I have often proved, a 
very mistaken notion, that if this plant is reared from seed, it 
requires four or Ave years of constant attention before the seedUngs 
blossom. K 'the seeds, which appear like tufts of cotton mixed 
with dark specks, be gathered and sown in a box full of li^ht flne 
earth directiy they are ripe, they will soon come up, with two 
poiated, long, slender leaves, and oefore the autumn is over, these 
will be succeeded by the leaves usual to the perfect plant, which are 
beautifully cut in many divisions — something like parsley-leaves, but 
finer. The whole plant then dies down for the winter; and the 
roots, if examined, have the appearance of small lumps of earth, and 
are very difficult to find ; for this reason they are best sown in a 
box, as they are liable to be lost in the open ground. It is desirable 
to leave the box imdisturbed— -only let it be carefuUv weeded. The 
young Anemones will make their appearance in the spring, and 
seldom Ml of blowing the succeeding autxunn, when they are a year 
old. I have known some, when they liked the ground, even bloom 
the spring after they were sown. After they have blossomed, the 
plants wiU die down, and the roots must be carefully dug up, and if 
left undisturbed in the border, will increase verv fast. 

It only now remains to say a few words to those who love plants, 
and are not so happy as to dwell in the country to enjoy them. 
All plants in London need just twice as much water as they do in 
the country ; because the acrid nature of the smoky atmosphere 
naturally dries up their moisture. The leaves should likewise be 
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Sponged^ when they are covered with dust or blacks. Geranittms^ 
and Monthly Boses are the plants most desirable for a London 
veranda, because if watered every day, and placed level with the 
light, they produce a constant succession ot leaves and flowers. 
Hydrangeas, both the pink and the curious blue variety, are 
flowers oflben seen in the metropolis : if properly treated, they re- 
tain their beauty many weeks, but .they we generally starved for 
want of water. The Hydrangea is a native of a marsh, and will 
grow luxuriantly half immersed in water, therefore its pot ought 
to be plunged in a large pan constantly kept full of water ; the 
plant will then thrive and flourish, even in London. Pinks, Cai^- 
nations, and Stocks, though favourite flowers in the windows of the 
metropolis, it must be remembered, yield no second produce of 
blossoms ; they bloom but once in the vear, and their beauty lasts 
only a short time. It must be observed as a constant rule, both in 
town and coiintry, to remove instantly all faded blossoms, as well as 
dead leaves ; the plant is then kept in health, and is not exhausted 
by bearing seeds. 

And now, wishing my young friends flourishing gardens, and a 

E refusion of beautiful blossoms during the present year, I bid them 
irewell. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ok the New Caukatioks a-ttd Picoteus of 1855, by B. B. O. — 
The past season has, in some localities, been comparatively unfavour- 
able to the perfect development of the Carnation and Picotee bloom, 
and therefore the experience of an individual cultivator may scarcely 
warrant censure on several new flowers, which have been anything 
but satisfactory, until they have undergone another year's probation, 
and possibly under more favourable auspices. I will therefore as- 
sume the more pleasing duty of recommending a few that are really 
ffood, and worthy a place in the most choice selections. 

The fitst in order stands Hope (Puxley), C.B., which, though not 
A 1 of its class, is a beautiml, bright, useful show flower. Exit 
(May), S.P., is a flower of great refinement, but of bad constitution, 
being shy of increase, and most difficult to winter, even under judi- 
cious care. Christopher Sly (May), S.F., is a very fine flower, and 
one, I am persuaded, will wear Exit out, being of fine habit of growth, 
rich colour of peculiar crimson shade, superb petal, and good form. 
King John (May), B.F., can easily be beaten m its class, yet it is a 
fine, useful show flower, as grown in the south. For the midland 
counties it is three weeks too late in its blooming. It attains immense 
size, yet is rather /«?J, to my fancy. In Picotees, there have been a 
few superb additions ; and first on my list is Mrs. Bayley (Dodwell), 
H.P.E.; assuredly, up to the present time, A 1 of her class. 'Fmia 
(May), Mrs. Keynes (Norman), and Amy Bobsart (Dodwell), light 



piTpple e^ ; it will be difficult to surpass in excellence, or to decide 
Wiuch is the best of the three, though all are perfectly distinct. Mrs. 
Hojle (Hoyle), H.E.E., is an extra fine variety, but unfortunately 
too late fop the midland counties. In light reds, we have three gems 
in Eosetta (Turner), Mrs. Kelke (Turner), and Miss Wake (Haddon) ; 
each and all are first-class flowers. Lady Grenville (Turner) is a 
beay rose, of a pleasing, soft colour. I have seen it very fine. 
With me the petal inclined to reflex, and the marking was more 
feathered than solid. Alice (Hoyle), heavy rose, is a gem of imsur- 
paased excellence; pre-eminently distinct from Venus (Headly)- 
The foregoing close my list for approbation, and, for the benefit of 
beginners (of whom I trust there are many), I subjoin a list of thirty- 
six accessMe varieties : — 

Camaium. S.B.8— Admiral Ourzon (Easom), •Omar Pacha 
(Puxley), Mr. Ainsworth (Holland) ; O.B.s— Bhick Diamond (Haines), 
Hope (Puxley), Jenny Lind (Puxley); P.P.B.s— Sarah Payne (Ward), 
* Morgan May (Turner), Ealconbridge (May) ; P.F.s— Premier 
(Millwood), Julia (Nicklin), Mayor of Oldham (Hepworth) ; S.P.s 
— Christopher Sly (May), Queen Victoria (Simpson), Tybalt (May) ; 
E.F.8— Uncle Tom (Bramma), Poor Tom (May), Lovely Ann (Ely). 

Fiootees. H.P.E.— Mrs. Bayley (Dodwell), Alfred (Dodwell), 
Countess (Pellowes) ; L.P,E.— Finis (May), Mrs. Keynes (Norman), 
Amy Eobsart (DodweU) ; H.E.E.— *Sultana (Turner), *Dr. Pitman 
(Turner), Eufus ( Merry weather) ; L.B.E.— Eosetta (Turner), Mrs. 
Kelke (Turner), Mary (Dodwell) ; H.Eo.E.— *Mrs. Drake (Turner), 
Helen (May), Alice (Hoyles) ; L.Eo.E.— *Bertha (Marris), ♦Flo- 
rence Nightingale (Dodwell), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard). Those 
marked with an asterisk are new this autumn. — ^E. E. O., Nov., 1855. 

Another correspondent writes, — May's Galatea must not be lost 
sight of. With me it has been a worthy rival of Sarah Payne. 
John o' Gaunt has been as treacherous as he was last year. Exit has 
been extra-extra ; full without confusion, a superb scarlet, and one of 
the best whites I ever saw. Prince Albert was very good ; as also 
was Mrs. Hoyle. Mrs. Headly is a regular burster. Hoyle's Alice 
will be a beat upon Venus, but is such a flower to burst. I lost 
every pod on two plants, although I must plead guilty to a little 
neglect in wutching. Black Diamond has bloomed most excellently, 
and Captain Franklin has been marked admirably. King John has 
flowered with me in flne style, and is a decided acquisition. Amy 
Eobsart was very fine, and attracted my particular attention. Harry 
Bertram, although very full, was good in the later blooms. The first 
blooms were barred in the extreme. Annot Lyle was rather out of 
character. Of Kaye's Excelsior I had a magnificent flower, failing 
only in the white ; rather a large failing to be sure. Kaye's Comet, 
8.F., appears a beautifully marking flower, but is terribly "leggr." 
I firmly believe he must have raised all of that batch from Hamlet, 
they are all so much alike in their growth. What is your opinion of 
Young Milton, C.B.? Mine bloomed rather heavy in colour^ but I 
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think I grew it too richly, as it was backward, and I pushed it too 
much. This may account for the indistinctness in its colour.— 
{IBdlMd Florist.) 

HoBTiouLTUBiLL Socibtt's Mbetik&, BBasifT Stmbt, Feb. 26. — 
Some observations on grafting were made on this occasion by the 
Vice-Secretary, Dr. Lindley. He began by statins that grafting 
often occurs naturally, as is instanced by branches, &uits, and even 
petals of flowers ia close contact, and under certain conditions grow- 
ing together, and went on to show that such accidents had doubtless 
led to effecting the same thing artificially. It is in reality, he said, 
the property of all living vegetable tissues to form permanent adhe- 
sions luider certain circumstances. Very ^oung or nascent tissue 
may be made to grow together with facihty, as is exemplified in 
practice by what is called herbaceous grafting. Bipe tissues were 
next alluded to ; but even in the case of these it was shown that a 
union could only be effected by bringing into contact nascent matter, 
which practically consists in fitting the line of the cambium in the 
stock neatly to that of the scion, or, in other words, fitting the two 
together exactly. If this manipulation was not effected skilfully, the 
union, it was stated, would be imperfect, as would also be the case if 
the stock was broader than the scion. It was mentioned that some 
believe that the scion sends down wood into the stock, but that this 
theory was attended by many difficulties. The point had been illus- 
trated by Dr. Maclean, of Colchester, who grafted a yellow Beet on 
a red one ; when the two were split down the middle after they had 
been united, it was found that the yellow Beet still remained yellow, 
and that the red kind on which it was grafted still remained red. In 
this case there was no blending together of the tissues ; the two 
varieties kept quite distinct. Cellular tissue, it was stated, would 
not unite with wood, nor wood with wood ; with unskilftQ operators 
and the employment of unsuitable stocks, bad joints were therefore 
of frequent occurrence. Although the scion was not of the same 
nature as the stock, there might be adhesion ; but the line of separa- 
tion between the two would always remain distinct, and in bad cases 
it not unfrequently happened that the two parted company across the 
line of union. J^f evertheless, when stock and scion were alike in 
kind and constitution, as when a Pear is grafted on a Pear, and the 
workmanship well performed, all traces of their having been grafted 
disappeared. It was stated that, under proper conditions, adhesions 
might therefore be permanent and perfect, and that grafting might 
result in as complete a plant as any seedling. Of this various proofs 
were produced. It was shown, however, that adhesions mi^t be 
tem|>orary, either from bad workmanship or from want of consan- 
guinity. The ancients, it was stated, were of opinion that Apples 
would grow on Plane trees, and Beech-mast on Chestnuts ; but it was 
esqplained that this was a mistake, and that no permanent union 
could take place unless stock and scion had the same constitution. 
Softietimes durable unions might be effected, as was instanced in the 
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oase of Pears on Qainces, and Peaches on Plums ; but they were not 

Sermanent. Evergreen trees, it was stated, did not succeed on 
eciduous ones, in illustration of which, an example of Quercus 
Twrneri worked on the common Oak was produced ; the evergreen 
in this case had grown for thirteen or fourteen years, but was now 
dead, while the stock was alive and throwing out suckers. Similar 
cases, with nearly as bad results, were also before the meeting. But 
what, it was asked, is "the same constitution?" Peaches take on 
Plums, although constitutionally unlike ; but what is very curious, 
French Peaches, which take freely on the Pear Plum, dislike the 
Mussel Plum ; and other examples oi the same kind were brought 
forward. It was stated to be far easier to say what was not the 
same in constitution. The Cedar of Lebanon, for instance, would 
not long agree with a Larch, nor the Medlar with the Whitethorn, 
or the ]^urple Cvtisus with the Laburnum. In general, the following 
conclusions might be drawn : — 1. A scion will dways form a perfect 
and permanent union with its stock if both are from the same indivi- 
dual. 2. A scion will generally form a perfect and permanent union 
with its stock if one is a mere variety of the other. 3. A durable, 
but not permanent union may be effected when one species of a genus 
is worked on another species. 4. No union, either durable or per* 
manent, can be expected when stock and scion are widely different. 
5. Bad workmanship will render any kind of grafting perishable. 
Ghrafted plants, then, are not necessarily worse than seedlings. A 
letter from a Fellow of the Society was read, to show that in the case 
of Bhododendrons, at least, thev were. Examples in the shape of 
grafted Ehododendrons, apparently proving the contrary, were, how- 
ever, produced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. It was, nevertheless, 
universally admitted, that except the stock and scion were identical 
in their natures, plants thus increased were not so good as seedlings. 
Both reason ana experience therefore showed that eveiything de- 
pended on the consanguinity of the stock and scion, and that what is 
wanted is not to have new methods of giufting invented, but to know 
more about consanguinity. Mr. Glendinning objected to the state- 
ment that evergreen Oaks did not live long on deciduous ones, and 
pointed to the fact that in Devonshire the Lucombe Oak worked on 
^uercus Oerris had attained the size and age of timber trees. The 
room was plentifully supplied with specimens of grafted plants from 
Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot ; Yeitch and Son, of Chelsea 
and Exeter ; Masters, of Canterbury -, Osborne, of Fulham ; Bivers, 
of Sawbridgeworth, and from the garden of the Society. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

On destroying Woodlicb. — ^How am I to destroy, most effectually and readilv 
woodlice, witli wHcli I am pestered in my greenhouse and frames to an enormous 
gree? — Alpha^ [Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden pots, and coycred wif 
Uttle loose moss, and placed wnere most likely to be found by the insects, is the 
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method we have tried. The insectg are fond of the potato, and remam eaneeikd udet 
the moss. The pota require examimng early in the morning, and the insects deetroyed ; 
when requisite,, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingredients, poisonous, which, 
mixed up with other things, effectually kill the insects partaking of it ; but as danger 
attends snch a mode of destruction, we do not recommend its adoption. — SdUor,'] 

On PRSYENTlNGt BULBS TKBOWINO OUT ShOOTS DURING A VOYAGB. — WUl yOO 

inform me, through any of your correspondents, in what way roots, snch as Dahlias or 
Vulbs, may be conveyed to the Antipodes, a four months' voyage, so that they may not 
throw out any ^shoots in the interim ? I suppose the voyage to commence about February 
or March. — S. 

On a List of rLOWKHiNO Shrubs and Obsaxestjll Tsses.-^You wt)idd mnch 
oblige a Subscriber and Old Correspondent, by obtaining, through the medinm of your 
Magazine, the following information : — A list of flowering shndis and ornamental trees best 
calculated " to face up" a shrubbery, with some idea of their priee, where a good aeleetion 
can be obtained, and particularising such as thrive best on a chal% soiL 

On a List of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, etc. — A Subscriber wishes also 
that you would mention (when better things are not abundant) the names of a few stove 
and greenhouse plants that, like the Thunbergia, do best in bog (not peat) soil, and 
whether yon have tried the experiment of mixing old tan with the mould given to the 
Hoifa camoaoy and with what success.— ^i^^. 

On Stove A<^uatic Plants.^A Subscriber would be obliged if some additional re- 
marks (for the subject has been treated of before, but not much at length) were given on 
the cultivation of, and soil for, stove aquatics. 

On Tulips. — ^A Constant Reader of the Cabinet wishes to ask some of the experienced 
Tnltp^ftmciers whether all the flowers broke from the same breeders take the same name 
with the first that was broken, or are they merely reckoned as different strains of the same 
flower. Is it the case that they are sometimes idtogether different flowers ? Having this 
season planted some celebrated named breeders, I am anxious to be informed as to this 
point ; perhaps Mr. Oroom would have the kindness to set me right in this respect, which 
would be esteemed a great favour hy—An EnthunatHe Tulip'ffrower, 

CoHBRXTUH FURPUBXUX AND Abbisias. I shall take it as a &vonr if the Editor, 
or some correspondent, will inform me of the best mode of Uooming the Comtreium 
pttrpureum. The plant I have grows very strong, bat never shows any appearance of 
bloom : it is growing in a stove at present. I am also desirous of some information on 
the Ardisia, I have seen less plants than mine loaded with firuit, but mine never has 
more than one or two fruit at once. The plant grows very well, and appears in good 
health. — Juvenis. 

On Evergreens, etc. — ^Will some reader hereof oblige me with the names of a doeen 
of the best sorts of dwarf evergreens — say from one to three or four feet high — fit to make 
a small shrubbery at the end of a narrow slip of garden ground in Fimlico, mentioning 
the proper time to transplant them, and where they are to be got best ? also if there are 
any gardeners that pay exclusive attention to growing evergreens, as there are some that 
grow Tulips, Pinks, Carnations, and Pansies? — Henry Liddell, 

CuLTUBB OF HTACiNTHUft PLUHOSUS AND IxLiS IN PoTS. — I shoold be oUiged If 
some correspondent would favour me, in an early number of the Cabinet, with a successfiil 
mode of treating the Hyacinthus plumosug and the various Ixias, when grown in pots 
for the greenhouse. — A Tioehemonih*s Subscribery Toines, 

A Successful Method of Growing Indian Azaleas. — Louisa would be glad of 
some hints on the management of Indian Azaleas, so as to enable her to grow them as 
fine as the specimens seen at the Exhibitions of the London Horticultural Society. — 
HawtSy December 12, 1855. [Turfy, sandy, peat soil, not sifted but chopped, which has 
been laid in a ridge for six months, and about a quarter of rich loam, also kept rough, is 
a compost they delight in) using a free drainage. Care must be taken not to over-pot 
them, and to let the ball be highest at the centre, and be raised so that the water does 
not lodge about the collar of the plant, or the plant will be very liable to canker off. 
They should be repotted just before they begin to push in spring ; when growing fre- 
quently be syringed over head, and kept in a temperature from 50 to 60 degrees. iBEave 
a Ubenl allowance of air and light, taldng care ^ey are not placed in a cold current, as 



it often deatroytf plants so sitmied, espeeiaiiy in the eaiiy spring months. When done 
Uoonring, about tlie end of July, place them in the open air, where they will he sheltered, 
not nnder the drip of trees, hut where they will have the fall afternoon snn. Here they 
will reqnire to he fi^uently syringed. At the en^ of September, havinp^ formed their 
blooming buds, they should be taken into the greenhoose, and be placed at the back part 
near to the glass. Some attention is required in forming a plant so as to have a nice 
leading stem, and to be clothed from the edge of the pot to the summit with a regular 
arrangement of blooming shoots. Occasional pinching off the points of the leaders or 
latersJs will be necessary to effect the purpose, but witii such attention any desired form 
is readily obtained. When required to bloom in winter or early in spring, it takes about 
five or six weeks from beginning to push till they are in bloom, and by regular introduc- 
tion a constant succession from Christmas to July may be had. — Editor.] 

A Selection or Choice Gbbsnhouse Plants.— Having just built a small green« 
house, I am desirous to make a collection of a few handsome plants, and have looked 
over your Magazine with that intent, but am unable to choose from so great a variety 
named, and am likewise ignorant whether they are easily to be procured, and at whi^ 
price. Will you therefore be kind enough to give a list in one of your early numbers, 
with the price, and also of some handsome hardy perennials. By an early answer to 
the above queries yon will much oblige — A New Subscrider. 

On Ghass Seeds vob a GI-bass Plot. — ^Having a grass-plot of half an acre in 
preparation,^! am desirous of knowing what are the best kinds of grass seeds to sow 
upon it, and the proportions of each ; an early answer ^vill oblige. — !fyHenu?uth. [In a 
former number of the Cabinei a list was given, to which we refer our correspondent. 
The following is an exeellent assortment : — Poa nemoralis, 1 lb. Poa nemoralis sem* 
pervirens, 1 lb. Festuca dnriuscnla, 2 lbs. Festuca tenuifolius, 1^ lb. Poa trivialis, 
1 lb. Lolium perenne tenne, 12 lbs. Trifolium repens, 4 lbs. Trifolium minus, 1 lb. 
Cynosurus cristatus, 2 lbs. — Sdifor.'] 

On Geowing the Caueliia in House Windows. — In a late number of the (?«• 
Sinet, an Old Subscriber asks for information as to growing this beautiful plant in dwell* 
ing-room windows. : Having for some time grown a numb^ in my windows, which h^e 
done remarkably well, I feel happy to give him the information he reqnires. I should 
recommend him, as a beginner, to purchase his plants immediately, as the buds wiU now 
be well set ; let him place them in those windows which have the best light, water them 
regularly, but take care not to make the soil over wet, as it would tend to cause the buds 
to faU off. Of course, they must be placed in such rooms as have constantly a fire 
through the winter months. After flowering, I move mine from the parlours to the 
kitchen window, previous to which I shift them into larger pots ; by moving them in 
this way, I get the additional heat they need, during the season of growth and forming 
the flower-buds for the next season. I let them remain here as long as they are in a 
growing state, or until the buds are properly set ; I then again place them in the par- 
lours. During the time they are in the kitchen windows the leaves will collect the dust, 
which I recommend to be washed off twice a week with a sponge kept foi* the purpose ; 
and in the summer months, at least once every week, take them into the garden and 
sprinkle well with a watering'pan. With respect to the sorts to be grown, I should say 
choose those which will make the best variety, as almost all sorts will grow equally well. 
I have a considerable number in my windows now, which have been treated in this way, 
and more healthy plants I never saw. The soil I use is composed of peat soil, mixed 
with white sand, sandy loam, and a little well-rotted manure. Should yowe correspondent 
require further information, I shall be happy to give it. — Manchetterentis, 

Campanula ptbamidalis. — Seeing an inquiry in your Cabinet on the cultivation of 
Ckanpanula pyramidalis, with a reply by Amicus, who advises sHjjs to be taken off in 
the month of April, and having cultivated these plants for several years by a far different 
method, I therefore trouble you with a few remarks on that I pursue. As soon as the 
plants have done blooming, j immediately turn them out of their pots ; the root I then 
break into as many pieces as I want plants ; I then put five or six of the pieces into a 
48-8ized pot, which I about half fill with mould, then put in the pieces, and afterwards 
fill the pot with the mould. If I have the convenience of a frame or hand-light, after 
watering, I place it over them. In the spring (about MBrch}> I pot them singly, and so 
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let them remain during the summer in any cool part of the garden, where they groif ri* 
goronsly. In the following spring I pot them mto 24-8izea pots. When I have the 
convenience of a l^ht in a frame, or spare room in a greenhouse, I place them there till 
they have done hlooming. Last season I cut a white one up this way, and I have now 
thirty-six strong, healthy plants for bloom next summer. I beg to observe, that if some 
of the largest pieces of the roots are selected, and placed upon any slight heat, they will 
bloom finely the following spring, the plants making their appearance through the mould 
in two or three weeks ; or they may be increased in the way I have been mentioning, 
entirely in the open air, and when strong enough for bloom, brought into the apartment 
of a house. I pot in any common garden soil that is light. — Waiuxnrih, 

Lily of the Valley. — If Lady Cecil's garden happens to be located near London, in 
a confined situation, or if the soil of her garden is very rich, or very dry, she may de- 
spair of blooming this plant. The converse of these vrill, no doubt, have the desired 
effect. 

Composts. — If H. S. procures good loam, very rotten horse or cow dung (quite 
mould), silver or white pit sand, and peat or heath mould, he will have all the ingredients 
necessary for composts for almost every plant that grows. The proportions must of 
course be adapted to the nature and necessities of each particular pLmt. — Amicus, 

Baising Carnations pbok Seed. — Observing, in your Cabinet, that several of 
your correspondents solicit some information on raising Carnations from seed, I am in- 
duced, as a tolerably successful cultivator of that delightfiol flower, to offer a few remarks. 
Experience has proved to me the error of sowing seed from self colours, or those possess- 
ing bad properties, as, by repeated trials, I am satisfied that the only chance of obtain- 
ing superior flowers is to sow your own seed, produced from those acknowledged to be 
first-rate. The course I have adopted, and which I reoonmiend, is, when the petals are 
dead, to pluck them out of the calyx, or cup containing the seed-vessel, leaving the two 
styles, or what are generally called the horns ; by removing the former, the pods are 
kept dry, and more exposed to the sun and air ; they should at all times be protected 
from rain, by placing over them the shades used at the time of blooming ; and care 
should be taken that the vessels wherein the legs of your platform stand are constantly 
supplied with water, to prevent the approach of those nocturnal enemies — earwigs. 
When the seed vessels become hard, and present a brown appearance at the tip, they 
should be gathered, and in that state preserved, in a perfectly dry situation, until the 
following April or May, which is the period for sowing in pots or boxes filled with rich 
loam, taking care not to cover the seed more than a quarter of an inch ; give them a 
slight watering before they are plunged into a hotbed of about sixty-five degrees ; occa- 
sionally moisten the surface witii soft water, of the same temperature as the air in the 
firame ; and as soon as the plants appear, admit the air freely during the daytime, to 
prevent their being drawn up. When about three inches high, traniiplant into larger 
pots or boxes of rich turf-mould, five inches apart ; place them in a southern aspect, at 
first protecting during the nights with matting, and applying moderate light watering 
in dry weather; but invariably avoid wetting the plants, as too much moisture frequently 
decays the hearts of the shoots, and prevents their blooming the second year. In about 
six weeks again transplant them, a foot asunder, into beds prepared of good sandy loam, 
mixed with rich garden-mould; keep the beds clear from weeds, and water copiously in 
the evenings during the summer. iBy adopting the above course, the plants will be 
found exceedingly strong towards October, and require little or no protection in the 
winter ; but should any appear particularly weak and unhealthy, take tiiem up, and after 
examining the roots, whidi is generally the seat of disease in pluits, replant tiiem in a 
different compost, and during the severe weather protect with pots raised about two 
inches upon pieces of tile. I have always found a long bed in the centre of a grass- 
plot, about three or four feet wide, so as to admit of two or three rows, by far the best 
situation for seedlings, being more easily protected, when necessary, by mats or hoops, 
and decidedly less liable to be iqjured by snails, etc. In the following April let the 
beds be well cleaned, and the surface carefully loosened, to receive a thin top-dressing of 
rotten manure, the application of which will be found materially to renovate the mould, 
as after so many months it necessarily becomes much impoverished. I am not, however, 
an advocate for planting seedlings in very rich compost, as it is much more practicable 
by cultivation to put colour into a flower, than to extract it^ When the shoots are 
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grown about a foot high, they should be sapported hy Bticks i at this time they wiU alio 
require to be frequently watered ; and as they bloom, poll up all that come decidedly 
bad ; the best, of course, should be piped or layered at the proper season. Some 
persons sow the latter end of May, allow the pots to remain in the open air, and prick 
the plants out at once into beds. The disadvantage of this system is obvious : for, in 
the first pUce, they do not come up so soon ; and, secondly, when planted in beds at so 
tender an age, they are rendered more liable to be destroyed by worms and slugs. As 
regards impregnating Carnations, I am of opinion, with many others; that the bees and 
insect tribe execute that work much more effectually than can be performed by the 
hand. — J, W. C. 

LucuLiA QBAiisanrA.— In a recent number, I observed a Lady Gardener asks for 
instructions relative to the successful treatment of this unrivalled autumn and winter 
flowering plants Two years ago I planted a small plant in the border of a conservatory, 
into which abundance of air is usuuly admitted, and which is kept at a very low tem- 
perature; indeed, little artificial heat is employed beyond what will exclude frost, and 
the thermometer has frequently been as low as 369 Fahrenheit. The dimensions of it now 
are, height seven feet, diameter (measuring through the branches) five feet six inches ; 
diameter of a cyme of flowers seven inches. The border in which it grows was excavated 
two feet deep, in the bottom of which is a drainage composed of brickbats and coarse 
rubble, six inches thick ; immediately over this were put turfs of heath-mould, rough 
from the common, upon which again is placed the compost, consisting of one-third strong 
rich loam and two-thirds sandy heath-mould, coarsely broken and well blended, but on 
no account screened. I consider this drainage very important to plants in general, and 
absolutely indispensable for Ztteulia, the complete success of which will materially 
depend upon this being attended to. During the summer and early autumnal months 
water requires to be freely supplied, and the under surface of the leaves, as weU as the 
whole plant, repeatedly washed with the fine rose of the syringe,, because being subject 
to the attacks of red spider, which I need hardly observe will, if undisturbed for any 
length of time, greatly injure it. Occasionally some liquid manure was applied, but 
this requires caution, and must not be repeated too often, and not at all after the summer 
season. The general waterings must also be gradually diminished in September, and 
afterwards administered very sparingly, for the fine fibrous roots are easily iigured by 
too much moisture. Under this easy management Zuculia is a splendid plant, covered 
with large cymes of beautiful flesh-coloured fragrant flowers, which continue in perfec- 
tion during the dull months of November, December, and January^ Its foliage, too, is 
luxuriant, dark, and green, and contrasts admirably with the large, bold heads of flowers. 
Persons desirous of successfully cultivating this beautiful plant, should observe that it re- 
quires a much cooler treatment than it generally receives. When grown in a pot, it must not 
be excited by hiffh temperature in the spring and early part of summer, it must then be 
kept in a greenhouse. At the end of May and early in June it should be turned out 
into the open ground in a warm eiiuation^ rather sheltered from the sun, and in Sep- 
tember be taken up, repotted, and placed in a vinery or coolish plant-stove. It will 
then grow freely and form its heads of flowers, which wiU expand their beauties and 
diffuse their fragrance through the winter. It is a good plant to flourish, when in bloom, 
in a sitting-room. Whether grown in the hothouse or open air it requires some portion 
of shade. It is one of the finest winter plants in the country, and deserves a place in 
every conservatory or greenhouse.— /oAn Spencer, 

On Sowing Seeds. — All seeds, except annuals, from the plants which are natives of 
California and North America succeed best when sown in autumn, as soon as they are 
ripe, and those from Chili and Mexico when sown in spring. The seeds of the shrubs 
and trees of North India and Europe in autumn, and annuals and perennials in spring. 
In order to succeed in raising plants, sow in dry soil, and give no water till the seeds 
vegetate ; seeds are often destroyed by giving water when just sown, especially with old 
ones, they immediately rot » better shade from sun than give water. Having had con- 
siderable practice in these matters, I give the result of the facts of a twenty years' 
practice as foreman in one of the first London nurseries. — JT,, SL John's Wood Road, 
To DssTBOT Moss ON GsASS-PLOTS. — (Fo A. B.) Pure gas-water, diluted by 
double the quantity of water, poured over a grass-plot injured by moss, effectually 
destroys it, and in no degree harts the grass ; or nitrate of soda spread over it, in the 
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proportion of two stones to a rood of ground, is equally efflcacioos. To stieoeed ilia 
best, neither of them should be applied in hot weather, nor when there is much jgrtja, 
— A Constant Subtcriber, 

HoTA CABNOSA. — If yooT correspondent, L. B., wishes to have a good-sized plant, 
without much trouble to himself, I can tell him a plan I have for years adopted. I 
have taken off a shoot a ^ard and a half to two yards long, planted it, in a small po^ in 
sand and moss, in whioh it has rooted inunediately, and bloomed the same season. The 
moss must have aplentifal supply of water. — W, WUlianUf Manchester, 

Notes on New akd Supekb Pinks made iast Teak. — Coleh^tter Cardinal 
(Norman). — ^Although below the average size, its properties are of that sterliitg and re- 
fined character that it may be fairly designated the '^multum in parvo" of a beauteous 
tribe, and a variety no cultivator, assuredly, should be without. In colour it is a rich 
crimson, petal extra smooth, and lacing broad and well defined. New Criterion 
(Maclean), — ^A glance at this newly introduced and estimable flower wiU not be thrown 
away, if you delight in properties of the most exquisite and refined character ; in fact, it 
is a star of the first magnitude. Combined with a large and nicely rounded petal, wiU 
be found the sweetest and most unique style of marking imaginable, whilst a happy con- 
trast of colour, in a class where too much sameness prevails, is another recommendiE^ion. 
Its lacing is a rich rosy purple, assuming a deeper yet pleasing tint as the flower ages. 
It is indeed an acquisition, and if absent from any competing stand, a point of vantage 
will be thrown away. James Hogg (Bragg). — ^Mr. Bragg has here presented us with 
an extraordinarily fine specimen of the pink, one in which a real advance towards per- 
fection may be observed. The petal is of superlative form, laced with a distinct and 
even band of a dark chocolate colour. In this gem mav be found nearly eveiy good 
property a fiower can possess, and it is clearly one of those varieties which deserve a 
place in every collection. Adonis (Maclean). — ^This appears to be of delicate habit, and 
will require the highest skill of the cultivator to do it justice, although it has the advan- 
tage in size of petal. It forms an excellent counterpart in colour to New Criterion, 
I am inclined to think that the same pod of seed produced both sorts ; and if I mistake 
not, some splendid seedlings will be produced by judiciously crossing this useful flower. 
Brunette (Maclean). — This variety lacks the excellent properties so conspicuously pro- 
minent in Dr. Maclean's seedlings. The lacing, although of a fine dark colour, is much 
too heavy, and its style of mai'king is irreguW. It may possibly "be brought out in 
showable condition ; but even then the primary points of attraction will be wanting, and 
it must materially improve before I can consider it entitled to a place among the select, 
a position I unhesitatingly accord to the others herein described. "Richard Andrews 
(Turner). — This variety possesses some fine attractive points, and is well worth inquiring 
after ; the lacing is bold and distinct, and the ground-colour of a lively hue. It is alto- 
gether a very pretty sort. Mr. Hohhs (Looker). — This variety must not be lost sight 
of ; it possesses a good petal, with an attractive style of lacing, which is evenly laid on, 
and is of a good dense colour. It will bear scrutiny. Sichard Smith (Looker). — This 
pink ought to be more generally cultivated than it is at present ; but probably its pro- 
pensity to burst deters some from growing it. I would, however, find room for half a 
dozen plants of this variety, rather than forego the chance of obtaining a perfect specimen. 
When well bloomed it is a clipper. Its habit of growth is very straggling. Field' 
Marshal (Hales). — A majestic flower, certainly, growing to a large size, and lacing very 
steadily. It has a broad band of lively rosy purple lacing, and is also an excellent grower. 
Though a full-podded variety, it may be easily bloomed, and flowered with me very fine 
last season. Of the new sorts coming out, if report speaks true, Mrs, Norman 
(Norman), Mrs. Stevens (Looker), and Peter Young should be added to all collections; 
and to the raisers of seedlings, I would direct special attention to Oreat Criterion, from 
the circumstance of it being rather a thin flower. Amongst the older varieties. Sir 
Joseph Paxton (Bragg), with its finely formed petal and showy red lace, and Furple 
Ferfection, which, if there is anything in a name, is entitled to its full share of notice, 
are two flowers of the right stamp, and should be sought after. Ferfeciion (Turner), 
is a chaste and refined sort ; Sorry ^ a large fiower, but rather inclined to coarseness ; 
and Sarah, when well grown (and it must be so grown to be seen in perfection), is a 
sweet variety. To these I must add his Optima, a well-known and inviting sort, though 
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somewhat diificiilt to manage. These must not be lost sight of. Narhorough Buck 
(Maelean)i a noble flower, bat hard to keep from flashing, and his Orittrion^ known 
to almost every grower of the Pink, are sore to be found in general cultiyation. Eliza^ 
befk Qttir (Lightbody). — ^A crimson-laced variety ; has some points of great refinement 
about it, and appears veiy smooth. It shows a slight dfsppsition to reflex, but in the face 
of this drawback has a deoided advantage over many sorts deemed worthy of cultivation. 
Mariiana, by the same raiser, is a showy red-laoed flower, but lacks the sterling pro- 
perties found in the preceding. Thereta (Marris). — ^A flne large back-row flower, 
with smooth, but rather narrow petal, is a remarkably steady lacing flower ; and Qeral^ 
dine, another bantling of mine, a smaller variety, with lacing of a peculiar shade of 
purple, will be found eligible for the front row. Laura (Wilmer), is much too early, 
but if grown strong, and the earliest flower-stems cut away, this good old variety may be 
brought out in fine style ; whilst Sappho (Colentt) can yet be brought out in all its 
glory. To the varieties here enumerated, add Ada (Read), Lola Monies (Costar), and 
^ammf (Hardstone), with Gangfrnede and Sir Charles Napier, two of Hr. Looker's 
flowers, which, though bloomed by me under circumstances much to their disadvantage, 
exhibited such points of excellence, that I think they will force their way to fame — 
and I think, on the whole, there will be found concentrated such an array of good quali- 
ties as, with ordinary pains, cannot fail to ensure success to the cultivator for competi- 
tion. — ^BoBiSBT MasBis, Leicester, {Gossip for the Qarden.) 

CuLTUBB OF Bbuouansiab. — The treatment must vary according to the time it is 
desirable for them to be in flower. Supposing your plants flowered in the autumn, or 
at the beginning of winter, the falling of the leaves told yon the plants wished for a 
rest. The heat was quite sufficient to keep the plants healthy. The points of the 
stems dying would merely show that the points there had hardly been ripened. When 
resting, and all the leaves^ or nearly all, are fiedlen, Brugmansias scarcely require any 
water. They are so accommodating, that they will thrive in your hotbed, and thus you 
will have shoots and flowers early ; or, if you choose to wait longer, you may keep them 
in the greenhouse, potting and growing on, or turn them out-of-doors, in rich soil, in 
June, when they will bloom in the autumn out-of-doors, and in the first part of winter, 
if raUed carefully and repotted. Supposing, now, that you fix upon the height of your 
stem — and recollect that the bloom is produced on the young shoots of the current year 
— all that you have to do is pruning so as just to leave as many buds as you wish for 
shoots, and when these have grown sufficiently you will have flowers, provided the stem- 
buds were matured enough, and rising two or more years in age. When an old plant is 
obtained, all that is wanted is to snag in the head well back every jear.-^CoUoffe 
Gardener, 

Twelve best New Dahlias. — In the December number of last year, I observe 
lists of new Dahlias by Mr. Glenny, and other?, are given. The following I have seen 
repeatedly during the past season, at the various Exhibitions, and private Meetings, in 
and around London, and I am confident they are the best, among about one hundred 
varieties, that were shown for the first time, and which are to be sent "out the ensuing 
spring. Their respective superiority is according to the following rotation, viz. : — 
1st, Bessie, a deep yellow ; 2nd, Perfection, good orange colour ; 3rd, Mrs. Wheeler, 
a deep scarlet ; 4th, Duchess of WelUngton, pale cream colour j 5th, Lollipop, salmony- 
buff; 6th, Miss Burdett Coutts, fawn colour; 7th, Yelloto Beauty, a bright yellow ; 
8th, Orand Sultan, dark maroon shaded ; 9th, Lord Palmerston, rich scarlet ; 10th, 
Shaded Model, orange shaded with bufi"; 1 1th, JE^i?^t^^, dark purple maroon; 12th, 
Chameleon, yellow edged with lake. — A Londoner, 

Uniyebsal Compost. — Turf cut from an old loamy pasture, such as used to lay 
down for lawns, about three inches thick, and hid in a heap to rot, is invaluable. This 
rubbed ttirough a sieve that would let a hazel-nut through, two barrowfuls ; peat earth, 
full of fibre of a spongy light nature, used for heaths, half a barrowful ; and cowdung 
rotted into mould, half a barrowful, with a sprinkling of white sand, and small pieces 
of charcoal, well mixed together, form a compost for almost everything. — 0. Glenny, 

Peotecting tendeb Kinds op Roses. — Some of the tenderest Standard Bourbon, 
Noisette) and Tea-scented Boses require winter protection. The best plan I have found 
to succeed is to prune in the head as desired, and then spread among the shoots branches 
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of furze, Becuring them with tar baad. Thia covering is. such that it proteeta whoUy 
from injury, and at the same time admits sufficient air to prevent the toio early poshing 
of the buds, which, if ilot done, they would be liable to be damaged by early spring frost. 
I take off the covering about the first week in March. For dwarf plants I stick furze 
branches into the ground, and secure them at the place by a few sticks put round. Over 
the roots I lay about six inches deep of dry leaves, covering them over with a sprinkling 
of soil, sloping to the sides, as the Editor recommended for Fuchsias, etc. ; this entirely 
preserves from injury. — Eota, 

The Deodar, ob Hikalatan Cedas {Cedrm Beodara). — Its botanical range 
extends from 7000 to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and in its most congenial 
locality attains a great height, and a circumference of above thirty feet. When young 
it closely resembles the r«u Cedar, but never sends forth spreading branches. The cone 
resembles that of the Cedar, and is preceded by a catkin m a bright yellow colour } so 
that the tree, when in full blossom, appears covered with a rich mantle of gold, lliese 
catkins are loaded with a golden dust, which the wind shakes from the branches in vask 
quantities that the ground, for a considerable distance about the tree, becomes as it were 
sheeted with gold. So durable is its timber, that some used in the building of one of the 
wooden bridges over the Jailum was found little decayed after exposure to the weather 
for above 400 years. — Thomton*s Oazeiteer of India. 

OxALis Boweiana. — Early the last spring I had two dozen plants of OsaUa Bow* 
eiana^ and wanting something pretty to fill up a flower-bed in a warm situation in the 
flower garden, I resolved to make a trial with them. I turned them out as entire aa 
possible the flrst week in May. They have flourished amazingly, and bloomed in vast 
mrofusion tiU November. The lovely rose-coloured blossoms producing a fine effect.— 
Ikntiia. 

To take Impbessions tkok Leaves. --Take green leaves of trees and flowers, and 
lay them between the leaves of a book till they are dry. Then mix some lamp-black 
with drying oil, and make a small dabber of some cotton wrapped up in a small piece of 
leather. Lay the dried leaf flat upon a table, and dab it very gently with the mixture 
till the veins of the leaf are covered ; being careful not to dab it so hard as to force tiie 
colour between the veins. Idoisten a piece of paperj or, what is better, lay a ^eee of 
paper between some sheets of moistened paper for several hours, and lay this over the 
leaf that has been blackened with the liquid, press it gently down, and then lay a heavy 
weight upon it, and press it down very hard. By this means you obtain a very beautiful 
impression of a leaf with all its veins ; even the minutest will be represented in a more 
periect manner than they could be drawn with the greatest care. Lnpiessions thus 
taken may also be coloured in the same manner as prints. 

To Destbot Rats ob Mice. — " I was advised," says a correspondent, *' to cut 
cork into thin slices, and then fry them in fat, butter, or meat gravy ; the aniipftlH are 
very fond of them, and eat them greedily ; placing the pieces for a repast, the peats in 
a ^den soon disappear. Of course, the prepared jneces must be secured from cats, 
dogs, etc., or they may fall a sacrifice too. I was told that to use brown paper fried in 
fat, etc., would effect the same purposa as cork. I have not had occasion to try it since 
obtaining information." 

How TO Destkot the Bed Spideb. — This pest in gardening is assuredly not so 
commonly met with now as it was twenty years ago. And why ? Not beeanse any 
recipe has become of general and systematic application, but that a much greater hu« 
midity of atmosphere is maintained in our hothouses than in former days. Humidify 
alone is not, however, sufficient at all times to keep the spider under ; and I b^ to 
remind the readers of the. Cabinet that sulphur rightly applied, in coigunction with 
atmospheric moisture, is perfectly efficient to that end. Apply it three times a year on 
an under pipe, or on the least heated portion of a flue, thick as paint, and woiked v^ 
with soft-soap water to make it adhere for some time. Do this in February, in May, 
and again in August, and maintain a wholesome amount of atmospheric moisture, not i| 
sudden steam, but a slow, yet permanent supply, and I will engage that the spider will 
be rendered perfectly harmless. Do not, however, apply it on any surface that i^ sq 
warm at times as to produce inconvenience to the hand when grasping it ; this u a 
simple but safe rule. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

AMPHICOME EMODI. ISTat. Ord. Bignoniacece. 

This very handsome flowering plant is a native of Northern India, 
discovered growing upon the mountains of Emodi, near Srinaghur, 
and on the Suen range of hills. Seeds of it were sent in 1852, by 
Major Vicary, to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where, in a cool frame, 
plants bloomed last October. It is an herbaceous perennial plant, 
the stems dying down every year. It grows from one to one and a 
half foot high, branching, growing very freely, and blooming pro- 
fusely. 

No doubt, this species will flourish in the open ground, in the 
warmer parts of our own country, and will be one of the neatest and 
handsomest ornaments of its size that the flower garden contains. It 
is increased by division, as well as by seed, and highly merits a place 
in every flower garden, cool frame, or greenhouse. 



THE PEESENT TASTE AND STYLE OF ORNAMENTAL 

GARDENING. 

BT A BBITISH PBAOTIOAL IiAKDSOAPB aABDENBB. 

As gardening was one of the first, so is it one of the most delightful 
occupations of man ; it contributes to his necessities as well as to 
his comfort and pleasure. The cultivation of salutary herbs, and 
grain, and food for diet, was necessary to his existence ; and that of 
flowers for their scent and beauty, and of trees for shade and shelter, 
was an equally necessary accompaniment. Hence the calling became 
divided into distinct branches, namely, kitchen, fruit, flower, and 
ornamental gardening. The two first, though of most real utility, 
are considered subordinate to the two last, more especially the last of 
all, which has been dignified by the title of " landscape gardening.*' 
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The term has been borrowed from that given to any prospect of a 
country, but particularly from those works of art depicting wild or 
ornamental scenery, called landscape paintings, representing any 
space or region of a country, with its various objects. 

The first ornamental gardens of which we have any good account 
were regular enclosures, with everything they contained arranged 
most symmetrically, justifying tth often-quotea sarcastic . couplet of 
our poet Pope : — 

" Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And one-half the lawn but just reflects the other." 

This rectilinear and rectangular style of gardening was, however, 
quite natural to man in the earlier ages of the world ; he saw Nature 
in all her wildest forms around him, and, as lord of the creation, he 
felt a kind of instinctive desire to bring her under his control ; he 
wished a contrast and a disposition of his trees, and boundaries that 
would mark or secure his possession^, and at the same time exhibit 
his skill as well as his sovereignty. Art was then his idol, not 
Nature ; and everything he did was to show how much the latter was 
under his dominion. 

This artificial style of gardening continued to prevail in every 
civilized countiy, from the earliest times till after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Before this epoch, Le N6tre, a French 
garden architect and ornamental gardener, was extensively employed 
in almost every nation in Europe ; and some portions of his designs 
are still to be seen in France, and many imitations of them every- 
where, as well in this country as on the Continent. 

While Le N6tre and his contemporaries were driving every 
trace of Nature from their garden scenes, the painter was at the 
same time enthusiastically engaged in studying her in her wildest 
forms, and copying every incident in real scenery which would 
improve his studies or enrich his pictures. 

Before the period to which we are alluding, many eminent painters 
had immortalized their fame by the beautiful landscapes which they 
had painted. Among the celebrated paintings, it is remarkable that 
very few trim garden scenes were represented, especially as the 
artists, both gardeners and painters, were probably admirers of each 
other. This, however, is only an instance of how much the human 
mind is liable to be enchained by custom or reigning fashion. The 
idea had not yet been entertained perhaps, that the principles of 
ornamental gardening and landscape painting are the same , for, in 
pHictice at that time, the artists took directly contrary routie^ : the 
painter studied nature only, while the gardener busied himself in 
cutting and slashing vegetation into all the most fantastic regular 
figures his ingenuity could invent. G-eometry, with its lines and 
rules, was his text-book ; without this he could not trace a line, or 
prune a tree, or trim a hedge. On the other hand. Nature, in all her 
varied forms, and habits, and hues, was seized and imitated by the 
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painter, tracing her on the mountain steep or in the secluded dell, 
by the sparkling river side or on the banks of the placid lake. 

Thus, at one time, were painters and £:ardeners employed, both 
occupied in arranging the same objects; the one forming real, the 
other pictorial scenery, but with very different views : the first waa 
enamoured of '^ neglect and accident;" the other seriously annoyed 
if a single leaf projected from the smooth surface the shears nad 
made. 

The love of gardening and of fine pictures, however, kept pace with 
each other, and were often united in the same cultivated mind ; in- 
deed, we seldom meet a virtuoso who is not equally enamoured of aU 
the fine arts. Both gardeners and painters were employed in the 
embellishment of regal, noble, ecclesiastical, and manorial residences. 
While the exterior was graced and adorned by the former, the in- 
terior was decorated and enriched by the latter. The painter's land- 
scape at last " bore away the bell ;" the admirable scenes presented 
on canvas were extolled by every unsophisticated eye, and merely be- 
cause they were more true to nature ; and when compared with the 
most laboured garden dispositions, the latter sank in public estima- 
tion, and was soon followed by the cry — Why ia not every gardener a 
painter ? 

This impression waa so strong after the new light broke in upon 
the minds of the coynoseenti, that Kent, a painter by profession, wa« 
actually induced to become a landscape gardener. His new task was 
not a pleasant one ; he aimed at producing immediate effect, as he 
used to do in his studio ; but this was impracticable, as he found he 
must wait many years before he could possibly see the fuU effects of 
his dispositions of trees, shrubs, etc. 

The first attempt by Kent was certainly a failure, because, in strain- 
ing to do on the naked lawn what is so easily done on canvas, he 
made himself ridiculous, by planting dead trees, and several other 
freaks, which, however objectionable as the effects of time or accident 
in real scenery, become quite ludicrous if imitated by art and labour. 

But as many places at that period were capable of great improve- 
ment by merely clearing away redundant growths, the painter's ideas 
were in such cases highly valuable, and their assistance was duly ac- 
knowledged ; and consequently improvement by abstraction, or simple 
clearing away, became the rage. Hence a reformation (by far too 
radical, however) took place. Every connoisseur wondered how the 
contracted ideas of the gardener could have been so long tolerated ; 
a kind of remorse was felt that the visual enjoyment of real pictures 
should have been so long withheld; a sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion was instantly pronounced by the arbiters of fine taste, and open 
war was declared against every right line and right angle, and against 
every perpendicular form of fiutch or Italian gardening. 

Soon were the venerable avenues uprooted — the airy terrace and 
the verdant slope levelled with the general surface of the ground ; 
every nicely dipped hedge or arcade, pyramid or globe, were quickly 
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banished from the lawn and gardens ; right lines, whether of roads, 
or walks, or fences, were diverted into regularly flowing sweeps ; the 
mansion which had been for years partially shaded and veiled by trees, 
was set out and exposed on a smooth and closely shaven lawn : hedge- 
row trees were exchanged for insulated clumps dotted over hill and 
dale ; and straight and visible fences gave way to crooked and in- 
visibliB ha ha's ! 

Thus the regularity of the old style was excluded, to admit the ir- 
regularity of the new ; a change too recklessly made, and which has 
proved, in many instances, only a change from one kind of sameness 
to another fully as tedious and uninteresting. 

Nor was the new style an imitation of what it was presumed to be 
founded on — namely, the painter's ideas of the most beautiful or most 
picturesque combinations of land, wood, and water. The opinion of 
the first reformers appeared to be, that to depart as much as possible 
from the old style, by introducing irregularity, was all that was wanted 
to give the new scenery a truly natural character. 

The new style received the title of " English gardening ;*' and cer- 
tainly there were some very perfect things of the kind executed in 
different parts of the kingdom, not, however, by clearing ail the old 
features away, but by a judicious reservation of part of them, and not 
by an implicit adoption of every suggestion of the reformers, but by 
a tasteful rejection of many of their dogmas. 

It is perfectly true that, though the guiding principles of compo- 
sition of both the painter and the landscape gardener are the same, 
there must necessarily be a great difference in the execution ; the 
one endeavours to gratify the present, the other future generations. 
The painter can brighten his lights, deepen his shadows, give play to 
his outlines, and mellow his tints at pleasure, so as to preserve a well- 
balanced display of light and shade ; all his objects, whether on the 
foreground, in the middle distance, or in the oft-scape, he can dispose 
as seems to him best. I'he height and distance and form of the 
mountains, the character and extent of water, the very forms of the 
clouds and tints of the sky are all as his fancy or taste suggests.. 
And neither is the painter confined to the real character of the trees, 
and shrubs, and herbs which he introduces into his picture ; a burdock, 
or other monstrous weed on his foreground, answers his purpose as 
well as the finest plant in cultivation. Such worthless plants in a 
painting give no offence to the beholder in any way ; and, moreover, 
the rudest, wildest scene may be preferred for the canvas, but which 
is seldom or never required to be, nor indeed ever should be, formed 
by the gardener, because the most trifling mark of art about such a 
work robs it of every charm which it would otherwise possess. 

The landscape gardener arranges all the ornamental planting of the 
park, and particularly near the house. Here comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, and every other sign of high keeping and art must prevail ; 
here all the taste and skill of the gardener should be displayed ; here 
his ideas ore peculiarly applicable ; and when these foreground dis- 
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positions are fixed, he has to design and connect the scenery of the 
park therewith, and that of the surrounding country with both. 
- In the execution of all this the most refined taste, united with a 
large share of practical, botanical, and arboricultural knowledge, is 
absolutely necessary ; and in this it is said the professional ideas of 
the painter would be available. Let us suppose, then, that a Claude 
Lorraine were engaged with the gardener in laying out an English gar- 
den ; the trim neatness, smoothness, and regular edges of the walks 
and borders of the latter would ofiend the eye of the former, who 
would rather see roughness, intricacy, and indistin ct ness prevail . This, 
however, would not be suffered near the abode of lefinement and afflu- 
ence ; but the painter would advise the gardener to conceal his hard 
lines ; to break the uniformity of the clumps ; to give variety to the 
masses of planting, by associations of trees and shrubs of different 
tints and character ; to place on the foreground the strongest growing 
herbs, the coarsest featured shrubs, and the quickest growing trees to 
fiank the vistas which he would wish to have extended across the 

Eark, or which would let in distant objects of interest in the country 
eyond. The painter would also advise but few single trees to be 
planted, without having a few shrub-like growths near their ba^e ; and 
also that all clumps and groups should be of one kind of tree, irreguo 
lar in outline, and intermixed with under-growths, to creep out on the 
turf around them. 

■ If water entered into the composition, the painter would advise it 
to be disposed in its natural place — the lowest ground ; and whether 
a lake or liver, he would have it as unlike a canal as possible. The 
natural abruptness of the banks he would preserve, as well as all their 
sinuosities and overhanging trees and bushes. Nor would he bp 
anxious to expose too much of the water in one place, unless it would 
appear as a reach, either advancing towards or receding from the eye, 
for the sake of the reflections from the ripple on its surface. If a 
lake, he would choose to have it of a very irregular shape, and as much 
diversified by trees and islands as its size would allow, carefully 
masking its extremities, if such were too visible. 

If buildings of any description, either for use or ornament, were in 
the landscape, the painter would advise them to be partly concealed, 
and only allowing the most ornamental or characteristic angle to jut 
out from among trees. If the park was of a finely undulating surface, 
consisted of smoothly rounded knolls, with winding dips between, the 
painter would adapt the forms of his groups and thickets, and the 
characters of the trees to correspond. On the other hand, if the 
environs presented strong natural features, as cliffs and rugged de- 
clivities, deep ravines forming the beds of mountain streams, etc., he 
would add such accompaniments of vegetation, alpine and aquatic 
trees, etc., as would harmonise with the general aspect of the place, 
so as to produce (whatever may be the character of the district) a 
well-connected and harmonious whole. 

Now if all this woidd be advised by a painter, or an amateur having 
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a " painter's eye/' it differs not a jot from what would be done by 
every landscape gardener who knows his, business, or who deserves 
the name. Hiding the hard lines in the dressed ground, and employ- 
ing more under-growths among the trees in the park, are the only 
additional amendments in the common practice which the painter 
could recommend in laying out a park in the English style. He 
would also object to any great extent of lawn being seen from any 

Erincipal station, because nothing is so horrifying to a painter as great 
lotches of any one colour on the canvas, without chequering of sha- 
dows, of flocks or herds, or of other objects admitting variety of tints ; 
and therefore a park laid out by a painter would be rather a series of 
diverging glades, than a park dignified by the grandeur of its vast 
masses of wood and its expansive extent of verdant turf. 

That many of our parks, laid out in the style last alluded to, are 
lifeless and uninteresting, must be acknowledged. In passing through 
them, though they may have an air of grandeur suitable enough for 
a regal or ducal palace, yet no part of such scenery would be admired 
by the painter, because wholly unfit for the canvas. Hence it may be 
inferred that an English landscape gardener's park may be veiy suit- 
able for a residence, and yet by no means equal to the heau ideal of a 
connoisseur, who may be blessed or plagued by possessing a painter's 
eye. Still it is very possible to bring the extremes nearer together ; 
to diversify and enrich the naked tameness of the " capability" style ; 
and to soften the asperities, and qualify the exuberance of imagma- 
tion observable in some of the most celebrated paintings. I intend 
to continue the subject in future numbers of this Magazine. 



DESCEIPTIVE EEMAEKS, ETC., OF ANCIENT WEITEES 

ON FLOWEES. 

BY A VETBEAK GAEDENEE. 

THoroH an elderly person, I have no prejudices against modem im- 
provements, but, on the contrary, rejoice to hear of every new disco- 
very in any art or science, yet may 1 not be permitted to retain some 
respect for antiquity, while Virgil's Georgics are still allowed to give 
useful hints upon farming and on the management of bees ? for na- 
ture is the same in every age, and the wisest of men has said, " that 
there is nothing new under the sun." We should not therefore con- 
clude that this generation alone has cultivated flowers successfully, 
nor implicitly believe, with the writer of an article in a late number, 
that there were not many handsome double Pinks before the year 
1772, as I find described in Parkinson's work, published before 1666, 
several beautiful Carnations which we have lost ; and he says of Pinks, 
both double and single, " the number was so great, that to give de- 
scriptions of them all were endlesse." When a child, I often gazed 
dmiration on the flower pieces painted some centuries ago, 
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wliere mftgnificent Carnations were often the most conspicuous objects; 
and, thougli innumerable plants of every kind have been introduced 
into G-reat Britain lately, or increased by hybridizing, it must be ad- 
mitted that most of our sweetest flowers were cultivated by our an- 
cestors, and that much information concerning them may be gathered 
from old authors. From my childhood the Carnation has been my 
favourite flower, and since the first number of your interesting Maga- 
zine I have watched for every article respecting it ; but I found there 
nearly the same treatment recommended — mixed composts and frames 
for protecting the plants during winter ; but all cultivaton of Carna- 
tions have not frames for every plant of Q-eranium, Auricula, or 
Carnation they wish to shelter, nor have they time or patience to 
wait till the wire- worm has been banished from their newly mixed 
composts. The most enthusiastic lovers of gardening are not always 
the most wealthy ; to such alone my hints may be useful. I have 
often witnessed, m spring, the death of many a valuable plant of Car- 
nation which had appeared in vigorous health in autumn, till I sus- 
pected, from observing the flourishing appearance of plants of the 
same kind, growing in the common borders of my kitchen garden, that 
mixed composts were to be dreaded. 

I found from experience, that the common soil of my garden, where 
cabbages had been planted the year before, mixed with sand, was the 
only safe soil of which I could make bods for my Carnations ; I had 
too many to keep in frames. I learned from Parkinson, that what I 
was chiefly to guard against were "the bitter, sharp winds in March ;" 
and I learned sdso from him that I ought to protect my plants with 
basket-work, or anything else ingenuity suggested, without covering 
them. A very old experienced gardener taught me not to remove the 
stakes to which they had been tied during the summer, and not to 
throw away nor transplant my old plants, otherwise I might gather 
no seed the following year ; as layers of a year old seldom perfected 
their seed. From Parkinson I had learned that " the best, fairest, 
and most double flowers" came from those flowers which were " best, 
fairest, and most double,** and yet it is often said that it has only 
lately been discovered that seed can be obtained from some of the 
finest Carnations. In light, dry soil, indeed, in a situation where the 
sun has great power, the pods seldom swell ; but in a soil like that of 
my garden, rather retentive of moisture, and not too much exposed 
to the mid-day sun, many of the pods of my Carnations swell every 
year, and by taking off the entire stalks and placing them inverted in 
a thin paper bag, in a simny window, without examining them too 
closely, I have the pleasure in the following spring of shaking out of 
the withered pods inuumerable seeds, the stalks of the plants having 
afforded the pods nourishment till the seeds had ripened ; and I can 
show every summer such a collection of beautiful Carnations as might 
satisfy any person not ambitious of gaining the first prize at a flower 
show, though I suspect that I might sometimes have gained it. I 
always surround my plants with dry turf-ipould in winter, which effec- 
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tually preserves tbem from frost ; if possible, snow should not be left 
on their leaves for the sun to melt. 

I was much amused one severe winter dav at seeing my xeiy old 
iuflrm gardener, followed by two boys with little sticks in their hands, 
beating off the snow from a variety of valuable evergreens with which 
Diy house was surrounded. His occupation appeared to me very 
childish, but the following spring, .when my neighbours had lost in- 
niimetable evergreens, scarce a withered hough, it was observed, waa 
to be seen on mine ; and as I felt then a great respect for age and 
experience, I hope that you will not despise these bints from — A 
Veteran Gardener. 
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The flower garden herewith delineated is supposed to be enclosed 
within a shrubbery, with three entruices, and an alcove at the fiirther 
end. The clump in the centre may be changed to a pond and fountain, 
if a due supply of water be available. 
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OBSEEVATIONS ON A BED OF CARNATION POPPIES. 

BY JL TOUBIST. 

Last summer I was on a tour througli Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
and in the neighbourhood of Louth I was much pleased with a bed 
of beautiful Carnation Poppies. The bed was on a lawn, round, and 
about twelve feet across. It was raised to the centre; and the culture 
of the plants was so managed, that near the side they were in pro- 
fuse bloom, and only about a foot high. On inquiry, 1 found it was 
effected by the following treatment: — The bed was enriched with 
vegetable mould at the centre, and gradually allowed to be less en- 
riched to the side, a foot of which at that place was a very poor gravelly 
soil. The bed being six inches lower at the side than the grass, the 
flowers were about six inches above ; and the growth being regulated 
as above described, the flowers formed a cone of most striking beauty. 
The admirable silky delicacy of the petals, their beautiful and varied 
colours, of scarlet, rose, pink, white, lilac, purple, striped, mulberry, 
and black, and consisted of double as well as single flowers, produced 
a most enchanting effect. So highly did the object gratify me, that 
I presumed to apply for a portion of the seed, though an entire 
stianger at the place ; a promise of which I had given me, and which 
now haa been realized. When I have had an opportunity of growing 
them, I shall be glad to send some (as they produce seed in such 
quantities) to the Editor of the Oabinet, for those readers of the 
work who may desire to have a portion. The same kind of poppy 
can be had of the general seedsmen in London and country, but not 
perhaps in such a beautiful variety. Those I saw blooming had been 
raised from selections made during several years ; and far exceeded 
all I ever saw before. It is certainly worth while to procure some of 
the seeds, being so very cheap, and adopt the plan I describe, I have 
pleasure in strongly recommending it to the readers of the Ca» 
hinet. The situation selected was a sheltered one from mid-day 
sun and west winds, which afforded a protection to the delicate petals, 
that are somewhat liable to injury by their strong operations upon 
them. 



CULTUEE OE PELAEGONIUMS EOE EXHIBITION. 

BY A SUOCESSFVL EXHIBITOB AT THE LOITDOK SHOWS FOB TEN 

SUCCESSIVE TEABS. 

NoTicnra several queries and remarks in the Florieulttvral Cahinei, 
on my plants shown at the exhibitions in the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Eoyal Botanic, Eegent's Park, and of the 
mode of treatment pursued in the culture of this most deservedly 
admired flower, I most cheerfully forward for insertion the following 
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brief detail of my practice, which has been every year 80 pre-eminently 
Buccessful. 

My uBual mode of culture is to put oiF the cuttings in June, 
and as soon as tliey have struck root to pot them singly, each into a 
sixty-sized pot. Having done this, I have them put in a shady situa- 
tion, where they remain for three weeks, at whicn time I atop them 
and have them removed to a warmer and full exposed situation, aa 
by that time they will bear it without injury, andT it conduces to a 
better and quicker re-eBtablishmeut. 

In September I repot them into forty-eight-sized pots, and in 
March into twenty-fours or siiteens, according to the size of the 
plants. In these pots I let them remain for blooming. The plants have 
iiaually done blooming by August ; 1 then cut them down, and repot 
aa described in the previous routine of treatment. 

"Where a superabundance of lateral shoots aj-e produced, they are 
thinned, so as to leave only a requisite proportion. 



CULTIVATION OF THB CALLA ETHIOPICA. 



Perhaps the following hints on the culture of the Calla ^Ikiopka 
may be interesting and useful to the admirers of that much-admired 
but, I am sorry to say, neglected iiower. 

It is generally kuown that the Calla {Itiehardi) j^hiopiaa thrives 
best when treated as an aquatic, and that, when planted on the 
margins of ponds or other ornamental pieces of water, it is hardy 
enough to endure the severity of our w^atera. Though it will not 
bloom so finely or flourish with the luiuriance, when treated in this 
manner, as with the ordinaiy culture, however, the noble appearance 
of the plant, mingled with the Nt/mphiea, Nuphar, etc., is peculiarly 
striking and beautiful. 

But as every flower garden baa not the appendage of a piece of 

water, persons are induced to cultivate this beautiful flower m pans, 

troughs, etc., with the plants growing in pota plunged or placed in 

water. This mode of treatment shows too mucn art, and often has a 

very slovenly appearance. To obviate this, I adopt the following 

plan :— Having a large stock of fine plants, I removed the earth from 

a large oval-formed clump, to the depth of eighteen inches below the 

surface. I then had a water-tight vessel made of the same size and 

^^n«-k o^ -fiiQ ijg(j_ I gave this vessel a good coat of pitch, to prevent 

.n the bottom of it I placed about sis or eight inches of 

this is placed principally in the middle, and brought 

ing at the sides. Its object is to raise the plants high 

should they chance to be of the same height. Having 

its (which should be of one size) in a regular manner, 
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the tallest, of course, in the centre, I fill the vessel with water. Around 
the edge of the vessel I drive round-headed nails, about three or four 
inches asunder. From these nails I then stretch some fine pliable 
wire, lengthways, other pieces are stretched crossways ; so that the 
whole resembles a net. With the plants growing through the 
meshes, on this wire I place a quantity of clean fresh moss, working 
it tight into the meshes of the wire, and close to the stems of the 
plants, keeping it pretty high in the centre, to preserve the convexity 
of the bed. By this treatnient all clumsiness is avoided, and the 
vessel, water, and pots are totally concealed. The moss, lying so 
near the water, is, with an occasional sprinkling on the surface, kept 
always fresh and green ; whilst its porosity admitting air and heat, 
the temperature of the water is considerably heightened. Nothing 
more noble than a mass of plants thus treated can be well imagined ; 
the vivid ffreen of the broad, ample, leathery-looking leaves, contrasted 
with the large, showy, white flowers, forms at once an object both 
beautiful, imposing, and magnificent. 

To prevent the unseemly appearance of the pit, after the plants 
are taken to their winter quarters, I j)lace a quantity of evergreen 
flowering shrubs, in tubs or large pots, in their place for the winter, 
filling the interstices with moss, in a neat manner. 



SUCCESSFUL TEEATMENT OF THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY PEWSEE. 

Not having seen any article on the treatment of these universally 
admired flowers in the Oahinet, since I became a subscriber to it, I 
beg to forward the following remarks for an early insertion therein. 

FrepanUion of the Sail for Planting, — In the prope rties of th© 
Heartsease a most extraordinary improvement has been effected during 
th© last few years, and is still proceeding with such rapidity that vast 
numbers are annually discarded, and their places supplied with new 
and improved varieties ; indeed, there is scarcely a show-flower now 
cultivated in first-rate coUections which has not been produced from 
seed during the last three years. In connection, however, with these 
facts is another, with which every cultivator of the Heartsease should 
be acquainted ; viz., that in proportion to the rapidity with which the 
improvement has been effected, is the tendency to degenerate. This 
fact has so frequently presented itself to my observation, that I can- 
not doubt its correctness, and, for the purpose of rendering it evident 
to all concerned in the matter, I shall say a very few words on what 
are termed " florists' flowers " in general, dividing them into two 
classes; placing in the first class those flowers which have been 
brought to their present state of perfection rapidly, and in the 
second class, those which have been improved slowly, and by almost 
imperceptible degrees. In the first class, then, we shall find the 
Dsuilia and the Heartsease, both of which, it is well known, exhibit 
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considerable tendency to degenerate. In the second class we find the 
Pink, Carnation, Tulip, Boae, etc., wliich show no such tendency, or, if 
at all, in a very trifling degree. "Without, therefore, extending these 
obserrationa turther, we may fairly consider the above fact as eata- 
blished. But it may be asked, what is this to do with the subject of 
this article, viz., " the preparation of the soil for planting P" It has 
much to do with it j for it must be observed that, of all the above> 
named flowers, the Heartsease, which has beey improved the most 
rapidly, flourishes the least, or shows the greatest tendency to 
degenerate when planted in the common unprepared soil of the general 
flower-border. It is therefore evident that, as a stimulating system 
of cultivation has produced the present splendid varieties of the 
Heartsease, and as, without that stimulation, they evince a consider- 
able disposition to go back, the natural inference is, that it is only by 
continually enriching the soil that they can be produced in the 
desired state of perfection. This is indeed the " secret," and in this 
consists the " art and mystery " of Pansy culture. Having therefore 
considered these points, we shall be enabled to judge, " with under* 
standing," on the immediate subject of this paper, and on which the 
following remarks, founded on experience, are ottered. 

Having fixed upon a suitable situation (which, if posuble, should 

be open to the sun until the middle of the day only), mark out a bed 

three or four feet wide, allowing one foot to each row of plants. 

Throw out the soil to the depth of eight inches ; and, after having 

well loosened the bottom, put in a layer, at least two inches thick of 

fresh,* strong, stable mannre,a8 free from straw as possible ; and, before 

replacing the soil taken out, mix with it a portion of bom-dust and 

shavings (one-half of each}, in the proportion of at least a quarter of 

ery moderate-sized barrowful of mould, which, if very 

luld be lightened by the addition of a httle wMte river 

sand — red sand generally contains oxide of iron, which 

bo vegetation. Having well pulverized the soil thus pre- 

I the bed to the height of six inches above the manure, 

ring the whole with fine rich mould, taking care that the 

up shall be at least three inches above the paths. Bake 

nmooth and even, and prepare for planting. Where a 

uits can be bad, preference should be given to well- 

ags, choosing those with thin, smooth, solid, green or 

d stems, as those with thick, yellow, ribbed stems are 

cely to endure through the winter, or to grow freely in 

If the bed is three ieet wide, plant one row down the 

isaiire it meant euch bb im uot Iiud aufflcientlj long together to have 
tntation, by which proceaa B coosidersble quaDtitj of carbonic Kcid gu 
igely iDto the oompovtion of pIadIb) is diaengHgod uid driven off, and 
he mannre thereby deCerioiBted. llie application of harn-diut to the 
, not only on icc onnt of it« strong atimiditing qnalitiea, bnt also from 
lergaiag considerable eipuision during deiwnipaaition, by which the 
t Bod airy, forming B kind ot drainage daring the wet anuon, and fad- 
n*ion of the young roots. 
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centre, ten inches apart, and another row on each side, six inches 
from the edge. The roots should not be more than three inches deep 
in the ground ; if the plants are too long to admit of this, place them 
aslant, so that the roots may be at the required depth. 

If the bed be much exposed to the north or north-east, I would 
advise that a moderate-sized garden-pot be turned over each plant 
during severe weather, frequently uncovering them during the day. 
I have found this plan of essential service, especially when the cold 
easterly winds prevail in the early part of the spring, or during the 
heavy rains which frequently fall towards the end of February. The 
pots should never be removed, after a frosty night, while the sun 
shines. Many thousands of valuable Heartsease, which stood un- 
injured through the winter, were lost in March last, in consequence 
of the frosty nights being succeeded by hot sunny days. If the 
plants had been shaded from the sun, they would have been saved. 

Cuttings of choice kinds may yet be taken, and planted an inch 
and a half apart, in pots or boxes filled with equal parts of light 
garden mould and sharp sand, and placed in a cold frame ; the plants 
will be ready for succession-beds next spring. 



THE EPFBCTS OP SITUATION AND EXPOSUEE ON 
DIFFEEENT KINDS OF PLANTS, DUEING 

SEVEEE WINTEES. 

BT A COTTNTBT CLBHGYMAN. 

As by far the greater number of plants cultivated in this country 
are exotics, we find they are variously affected bv the cliangeable 
weather of our climate, as well as by the attending circumstances 
of the situation they are destined to occupy. Our knowledge, 
acquired by experience, of the constitution of foreign plants has 
supplied us with rules for our guidance in the distribution of them. 
If we happen to be acquainted with the native habitat of a plant, 
we can judge pretty accurately what place it is most likely to 
thrive in with us. Tropical plants, for instance, we place in the 
stove or conservatory ; Australian, South African, Chinese, and 
South European, in the greenhouse ; and those frt>m the northern 
parts of Asia, Europe, and America, anywhere in the open air 
where we may have occasion for them, or which we may think 
best adapted for them. This is a very natural way of proceeding, 
but we are not always right in its application. Some tropical plants 
are killed by placing and keeping them in the stove ; because it is not 
so much the latitude whence they have been brought, as it is 
the elevation of their habitat above the level of the sea which 
determines their hardiness. Many plants are debilitated by con- 
finement in the greenhouse, and very many extra-tropical plants 
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are lost from being placed in what is considered the warmest or most 
sheltered situation. 

These errors are occasioned either by a "want of experience 
respecting the constitution of the plant, or from inattention to 
the extreme change of temperature to which it is exposed in its 
new plade, or from ignorance that situation and exposure change 
the constitution of plants to such a degree that, while one is per- 
fectly hardy if nursed on a northern aspect, another of the same 
kind shall be so tender and vulnerable on a southern exposure, that 
it dies, or is cut down to the ground, under the slightest frost. 

Want of experience concerning the constitution of a newly im- 
ported plant may be said to be an excusable want of judgment; 
because we have no means of knowing without jexperience, there 
being no general rule to guide. If, indeed, we are told that it is an 
annual from a warm country, we may safely conclude that it will 
bucceed in this climate during summer, as many tropical annuals 
do. Or, if it be a perennial herb from the same country, we may 
find it answer with us if it be only protected from frost. But if 
tropical shrubs or trees are brought to us, we cannot, from any 
external mark, judge whether they are liable to be killed by frost or 
not. If they shed their leaves in winter, it is only a sign that they 
are winter-resting plants, not that they are hardy ; because there are 
several tropical plants which are deciduous, as, for instance, the silk 
cotton tree {Bombax ceibd) ; and many evergreens are as hardy as 
those that shed their leaves. 

We often fail in preserving tender plants, from inattention to local 
circumstances. We are liable to mistake shelter for warmth. 
Frost and the north and east winds are most dreaded in this country. 
A southern exposure, whether for the abode of animals, or a station 
for vegetables, is always considered the most eligible, merely 
perhaps because it is the most agreeable to our own perceptions. 
But in respect of vegetables we often err in this matter, both in 
choosing sheltered situations and southern exposures. 

Cold (or rather cold air) is always most intense in humid situa- 
tions, because there is the most copious evaporation. Such si- 
tuations, in this country, are either on the tops of clayey hills, or in 
the lowest valleys, where there is either a lake, river, or brook. 
These low grounds are nearer the main springs, and often abound 
with them, whence exhalations are ever rising, though imperceptible; 
of course, such a. valley must always be more chiUy, and more 
subject to keen frost than any drier or more elevated situations. 
Such glens, provided they are open to the south, are chosen as the 
most suitable for tender exotics, merely because they are more 
sheltered from the northern blast. In the summer indeed, such a 
locality is most favourable to the quick and strong growth of every 
plant. The air, being generally calm and moist, conduces to vigorous 
expansion ; and the very coolness of a summer's day or night, as 
felt in such places, is most propitious to luxuriant vegetation. 
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These circumstances, however, instead of being beneficial to tender 
exotics, have a directly contrary effect ; the summer excitement 
only renders them less able to bear the frosts, which fall upon them 
with redoubled intensity in winter. And instead of the slow 
and sturdy growth which would have happened to a plant on a 
dry and breezy hiU, or on a northern aspect, we have an enfeebled 
nursling, unfit to bear the rigours of our climate, from sheer mis- 
management. 

Many proofs of the truth of these statements may be adduced, 
but we presume they are unnecessary, as the facts must have been 
repeatedly observed by our readers in general. The fact, however, 
is most important, not altogether for the sake of naturalizing exotic 
plants, but for' fixing the sites for gardens and orchards, which, if 
misplaced at first, give cause ever after for regret. 

Not only do the exhalations from a moist valley generate cold, 
but the cold air which descends upon the hills after sunset is said 
to "slide down" and settle in the lowest place. So firmly is 
this believed, and acted on by a well-known horticultural philo- 
sopher, John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, that 
in all cases where a garden is made on ground sloping to the 
south, that gentleman invariably advises the lowest boundary to 
be a hedge; or if a wall, it be raised on grated arches high 
enough to allow the escape of the cold fleece of air accumulated 
within the garden. On the same principle, w;hatever may be 
the aspect, the upper boundary wall should be high and close, 
to intercept the descending current and divert it round the ends. 

From these circumstances, then, it is fair to conclude that low 
situations should never be chosen for garden sites, or as the best 
places for tender exotics. 

There is another circumstance, not yet adverted to, which operates 
injuriously on tender plants in sunny and sheltered valleys. There, 
they are sooner affected by the returning warmth and solar beams 
of spring, and hurried into a premature growth long before frosts 
are over, or the summer temperature confirmed. They are awake 
and putting forth their tender leaves and shoots before the ei- 

Eosed residents of the hill are in- the least acted on. The first 
ave their sap liquefied and in motion ; that of the second is 
clammy and at rest ; the first suffer, because they have to sustain 
four degrees of frost perhaps, when least prepared for it, while the 
second have only to bear two degrees, and are otherwise fortified 
against it. 

The native plants of the frosty regions of Siberia suffer greatly 
from late frosts when introduced into British gardens, not from 
the severity of our seasons compared with that of their own, but 
entirely from the changeableness of the former. In Siberia the 
winter sets in at once, and the surface of the ground is soon 
covered with snow ; every vegetable becomes instantly torpid, and 
in this state remains in perfect safety till the return of spring, or 
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rather summer, as there is scarcely any spring season in that 
northern clime, — no intermission of mildnesH to eicite, and frosts 
to destroy the tender plants, as is so often experienced in this 
country. 

The changeablenesB of our spring weather is, in fact, the greatest 
bar to our possessing very many plants, which, to have at all, must 
be guarded in some kind of building erected for the purpose. Our 
want of success in attempting to naturalize some exotic shrubs and 
trees, however, may have happened not so much from the consti- 
tutional delicacy of the plants themselves, as to the injudicious 
manner perhaps in which the triid has been made. Exposed situa- 
tions on the north side of a hill, and on poor and dry, rather than 
on rich and moiat soil, is certainly the most eligible station for 
making a trial of the constitution of a foreign plant. Here it would 
not be excited into too early growth by the early sun of the day 
or of the season, nor would the aspect induce precocious growth. 
Its growth would be slower, but its shoots would be firmer in texture, 
and consequently better able to resist the destructive effects of 
frozen sap. 

I cannot conclude these observations without first alluding to the 
ideas entertained about the acclimatation of exotic plants. The 
notion is founded on the supposition that, as animals have a, tendency 
to accommodate themselves to foreign climates, or to the changes of 
temperature of their own native place, so plants may in like manner 
be susceptible of physical changes which would enable them to bear 
great diversity of cOmatal temperature ; but from all experience on 
this point it appears, from many tropical annuals long cultivated in 
Britain, that they have not perceptibly advanced in hardihood since 
the first day of their introduction. Such are the runner kidney-bean 
(which, by-tho-bve, is a perennial) ; the potato and cucumber among 
culinary vegetables ; the China aster and balsam among fiowers, ana 
the melon among &uits. All these have been perpetuated by seeds 
that have been produced, ever since their first introduction into this 
country, but without gaining any additional protective hahit against 
frost. We may therefore conclude that plants generally have been 
formed for the climates to which they are indigenous, and have not 
that mutability of structure or of sap which would render them invul- 
nerable to frost in a colder country, or to the incessant excitement of 
a wanner one without deterioration. 

That many plants are now seen in the open air which were for- 
le greenhouse, or even in the stove, is well known ; but 
; happened in consequence of any change in the constitu- 
te ^uits, but merely from being misplaced on their first 
1, for want of experience : — Aueuia jiqioniea, one of our 
rubs, was once under my care in the warmest end of a 
?! 

!t of frost on tender vegetable bodies is mitigated by 
ifi* with water before the sua shines upon them. This 
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seems to contradicfc what has beea before stated, as to dryness being 
a safeguard to plants. But the cases are different ; perfect dryness 
is a security against frost, but when plants are loaded with frozen 
dew, and this allowed to be dissolved by the sun, a much more intense 
degree of cold is generated during the solution of the icy particles by 
the sun, than if they were suddenly dissolved by water. It is this 
increased degree of cold which ruptures the delicate vessels of the 
plants, and of course destroys them. 

Sometimes we see the stem of a tender shrub, as a Heath, for 
instance, rent into many pieces, whilst ijie younger shoots remain 
unhurt. This is owing to the rigiditv of the first, and the elastic 
texture of the second ; the latter yields to the distending effects of 
the concealed sap, and afberwards returns to a healthy state, but the 
unyielding character of the old wood only renders it more destruc-- 
tible. The foliage of the grasses indigenous to cold countries is only 
withered by firost, but seldom destroyed, owing to the tenacity and 
elaflticity of its structure. 



EBVIBW. 

Sustic Adornments for Sonfea of Taste, and Recreations for Toum 
Folk in the Study and Imitation of Nature. By Shibley Hibbxbd. 

A OHA.BMiKa book, elegantly bound and illustrated. The subjects 
which it embraces are treated upon with much ability, not only are 
they written in a pleasing and entertaining style, but are of an ex- 
cellent practical character — in fact "it is a perfect gem,^* which we 
specially recommend to our readers. The contents comprise — The 
Aquarium. The Eresh-water Aquarium. The G-arden Aquarium. 
The Wardian Case. Miscellaneous Ornaments for the Bwelling- 
room. The Aviary, or Bird-house. The Apiary, or Bee-house. The 
Eockery. The Fernery. Garden Scenery and Ornaments. The 
particulars in each department are fully and clearly described. The 
following on the Fernery is a fair specimen of this pretty and useful 

book:— 

« THE FERNERY.' 

" To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
^ With first approach of light, we most he risen, 

And at our pleasant labour to re-form 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Onr walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock onr scant mannring." — ^Milton. 

Our first parents, if we credit Milton (as we must), were not 
whoUyl indebted to the spontaneous growths of their happy garden 
for their green bowers and mossy seats,. but with delicate fingers 
wove the pliant branches into arches of umbrage, and set alleys of 
^weet-scented herbs before their favourite retreats. Who knows but 

v 
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what a Fernery was one of their choice delights. Few rustic adorns 
ments would better have become their sylvan home, where shade and 
coolness, fragrance and verdure, softened the song of love and the 
hymn of praise. 

The Fernery belongs to the truly rustic rather than the rural de- 
partment of gardening. Though Ferns are beautiful anywher^i and 
may suitably adorn the trim border, and mingle with the ornaments 
of formal design, they are more at home, more befitting among trei-. 
stumps, and in bolcQy designed rochwork or water scenery, where 
they appear in their proper character of wildness and simplicity. 

In forming rockwork expressly for Ferns, it is best to cons^et a 
square hillock of bricks and stones, the south border of which may 
be bounded by a high wall, to ensture the necessary shade, One sidd, 
at least, should never see the sun, one should have it winter and sum** 
mer, while the other two should only occasionally bask in its beamt. 
The requisites of an open-air Fernery are ample space, variety of sun- 
shine and shadow, plenty of moisture, an atmosphere comparatively 
pure, alternations of slopes, hollows, and acclivities of surface, and 
good shelter from winds and frost. 

In town localities,^it is difficult to establish Ferns in the open air, 
owing to their delicacy of constitution, and impatience of a dry or 
smoky air ; but in the suburbs of London, any of the Ferns that are 
ordinarily grown in the open' air will succeed, as we know by experi- 
ence, and would name some very flourishing Fern Gardens at oistances 
varying from two and a half to six miles from St. Paul's. 

{To be contint^d*) 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

78. Cattlbta bicolob. Nat. Ord. Orehidea.—A. native of Brazil, 
introduced into England by Messrs. Loddiges. l^e plant is of 
medium growth, and each blossom about four inches across. Petals 
and sepsds broad, leathery, spreading, of a coppery brown colour 
slightly tinged with green, and the labellvm long, narrow, of a rich 
rosy purple, paler towards the end, and there having a delicate 
yellowish white fringe. ( JV^. in Bot, Miig,^ 4909.) 

79. Ctmbidiitm chlobanthum. Nat. Ord. Orehidea, — ^A native 
of Nepal, from whence it was obtained by Messrs. Loddiges. The 
leaves are eighteen inches long, and one and a half broad. The 
flowers are produced niwierously in a long racejne, and each blossom 
is an inch and a half across ; petals and sepals narrow, of a yellow- 
green colour, spotted with blood-red at the base. Zip broader than 
the petals, of a yellowish white, spotted with blood colour at the base. 
The column is yeUow^ sprinkled with numerous blood-coloured dots. 
A very interesting species. {Fig. in Bot Mag,^ 4907.) 

80. OoBBSA OABDiNALis {SoarUt ftowered), Nat. OtA. Diomea. 
— ^It is a native of South AustraJia^ from whence Messrs. Yeitek 
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obtained it. It there forms a haildsome bush of about a yard bigh, 
and blooms in profusion. Each leaf is about an inch long and a quarter 
of an inch broad. The flowers are drooping, tube shaped, each being an 
inch and a quarter lon^, of a rich scarlet colour, with a yellow tipped end. 
It is a charming species, bedns to bloom in the greenhouse in March, 
and continues long to be highly ornamentfd. ( JPm, in Bot., Mag*^ 4912.) 

81. F£i!rcA3?TSKY&irM ^jJkXfS-u,. Nat. Ord. Vaeeiniaoea. Syn. 
Tkibaudia Jlaoa. — It is a native of the Duphla Kills, in northreastem 
India, where it was discovered growing upon trees (similarly to many 
of the drooping orchids), along with Mhododen^on Nuttallii. See<ui 
being obtained by Mr. Nuttall, and plants raised, they have bloomed 
at Nutgrove, Bainhill. It is a shrubby plant, having stout woodjf 
branches; the leaves are much like those of a vigorous rough-leaved 
SiphoeampkyluM, Each blossom i£| tube shaped, an inch long; they are 
produced numerously, in rather sliort raoemes, near to the end of each 
shoot. By proper attention it will, flourish grown ersety but in itd 
native character it grows as an epiphyte on trees, in shady forests. It 
flourishes in a temperate climate, as the greenhousoi etc. (i%. in 
Bot. Mag., 4910.) 

82. ABBOiaA VMBBLLATA. — ^This pretty neat-flowering plant wa9 
introduced a few years back, and was. then generally considered a 
very delicate-growing plant. We have seen it flourish most admirablvi 
and bloom very fireely, trained against a brick wall having a souto* 
west aspect. The plants were raised in-doors, and turned out into 
the open air border of rather strong loam, in front of the wall. Its nu- 
merous heads (Verbena-like) of rosy lilac-coloured flowers are interest- 
ing and pretty. {Fig. in M. Van Sautters Flor. des Serrea, 1095.) 

83. SpiBBii Bbsvesiaita. Var. flore plena. — This very pretty 
variety was originally discovered in China, by Mr. Fortune, who 
introduced it into England. It forms a neat shrub, each leaf nearly 
two inches long, broadish lance shaped. The flowers are produced in 
handsome corymbose heads, each having about thirty pure white 
double blossoms, which are interesting, pretty, and ornamental. Each 
blossom is nearly half an inch across. The shrub is quite hardy^ 
grows freely, blooms profusely, and merits a place in everjr shrub 
border. Plants may be procured at the principal nursenes, at a 
cheap rate. (Fig. in M. Van Hoyite's Flor. des Serres, 1097.) 

84. Nymph-ea blakda. Syn. JV. Amazonum. — Seeds of tins very 
•pretty flowering plant were received by Mr. Moore, Curator of the 
GMasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin, from Jamaica, sent by Mr. W. 
T. March. It is an lexotic species, of medium stature. The flowers 
are of a pretty yellow colour, each blossom being about five inches 
across, semi-double, and have a fragrance much like the Mamolia 
fUscaia. It merits a place in every aquarium for exotics. {Mg.iij^ 
M. Van Houtte's Flor. des Serres, 1086.) 

. 85. Ibis suslota.— The flowers of this very singular sgecies are 
larger than those of any other Iris, each blppsqm being eight 
inches across lengthways^ and six inches broad* The ground & 
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white, streaked, spotted, and shaded with a dark ehoeolate colour . It 
IS a highly interesting flower. The main stem rises to about two feet 
high. It merits a place in every collection of bulbous plants. (J^*y- 
ffi Flor. dea 8erres, 1038.) 

86. Cltntonia PULonELLA {varieties). Nat. Ord. Loheliacem.-^ 
Many of our readers know and have admired the beautifcd low* 
growing, annual plant Clintonia pulchella. In M. Van Houtte's 
Mor. dea Serres there are figured tnree pretty varieties; they are of 
similar ^owth, size, and habit as the above-named spedes, the differ* 
ence is in the flowers. Yar. a : the flowers are htue^ with a large 
white centre, tinged with yellow at the eye. Yar. 5* the flowers aie 
white, tinged at the eye with yellow. Var. c^. the flowers are of a 
violet colour, with a large white centre, tinged at the eye with 
yellow. They are very distinct varieties, neat and pretir. The 
Olintonia ptdehella diflers from the C. elegans principally oy the n/pper 
lobes of the blossom^ which are divergent, and not contiguous. 

87. Meyekia eebota. Nat. Ord. Thunheryiaciea.'-'ln our last 
Year's volume we noticed this fine flowering plant. It is a shruhby, 
bushy plant, having a tendency to climb. The leaves are oval, notched, 
about an inch long. The flowers are in form between those of a 
Thunberaia and the larger-flowered Achimenes. The tube portion is 
iiearly three inches long, and half an inch in diameter, white, 
tinged inside with yellow. The jfipont of the flower (limb) is five 
divided lobes, and about two inches across, of a rich violet-purple. 
It is a stove j^lant of much beauty, blooming profusely. It may be 
had of the principal nurserymen, at about half a guinea each. (.f^. 
in Flor. des Serres, 1093.) 

88. Cakabiita campakttla. Nat. Ord. Campanulaeem. — An old 
plant, long been an inhabitant of our greenhouses, and known by 
some persons under the name of Cfampanula eanariensis. It is a 
sofb-wooded, tall-growing plant, whose branches die down every 
winter* It blooms freely. The flowers are bell shaped, each being 
about an inch and a half long, and as much across the sii -parted 
mouth. The blossoms are obrooping, and of a rich orange-flame 
colour, beautifully striped and veined with purple-crimson \ it blooms 
freely from the beginning of October to Ohristmas, or even later 
in wmter. It may be had cheap at the principal nurseries. (Fig. in 
Flor. des Serres, 1094.) r r r- 

89. Abbisia Sieboldii. — This very handsome species was intro* 
duced from China by Dr. Siebold. It is a yraeeful shrubby plant ; the 
leaves are about five inches long, notched, of a shining green. It 
blooms in profusion, and produces a proportionate xnass of Ifrilliant 
scarlet berries; even smalTplants, not more than a foot high are almost 
covered with these splendid ornaments, and which continue in per- 
fection during the entire winter and spring. It is one of the most 
valuable plants for decoration of the stove, conservatory, etc., we 
possess. Plants may be had at 21s. each. . 

90. Beookia zABTTHnTA AB0EirTBA.-*A bcautifiil addition to the 
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ornamental foliaged plants. The leaves are of handsome form, thd 
upper surface is profuselj dotted with silvery white blotches. The 
flowers are rosy pink, striped with crimson. The plant grows freely, 
and is of easy cultivation. It merits a place in every collection. 
Plants may be had at 10s. 6J. each. 

91. Beookia. piota. — This beautiful new species has been introduced 
into England by Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton Nursery. The 
foliage is exceedingly ornamental^ and the plant K)rm3 a neat dwarfish 
bush, having large leaves. The leaf-stalks and under part of the 
young foliage are thickly clothed with short bright red haira. The 
upper side of the leaves are a velvety green, with a frosted white 
2one in the centre ; sometimes the frosted white extends so near the 
edge as only to leave a narrow margin of green ; the under side of 
the leaves is of a purple-red colour, extenmng from the stalk half- 
wav through, the remainder of the leaf being green, margined with 
red. 

92. Bego^a* OINKABA.BIKA. HTBBiDA. The B* cinnobarma has a 
hMous root, and the stems annually die down; but the present 
variety possesses a shrubby habit, having large leaves, and the flowers 
are produced, in large trusses. Each blossom is similar in size to 
those of B. cinnabarina, of a vivid orange-scarlet colour. It blooms 
properly through winter. The above new Begonias can be had at the 
Xiondon nurseries, at 15s, to 21s, each. 

93. IDiAKTHVS ALBO-KiamoAKS. — This singularly beautiful plant 
is a hctrdg variety, raised in Belgium. The flowers are large, of a rich 
black-maroon, ed^ed with pure white, and finely fringed. It can be 
had of Messrs. Henderson and Son, at 5s, each. 

9i4i. Camellia. Jekht Lind. — Messrs. Henderson and Son gave 
dB200 to Mr. Makenzie, of Philadelphia, in America, for the stock of 
this variety. The form of the flower is most exquisite; the arrange- 
ment of the petals to the very centre is perfection itself forming a 
true half-globe ; white, streaked with rosy pink. The present price is 
from 21s. to 63*. per plant. 

95. PoTEiraiLLA OBANDiFLOBA HACULATA. — The flowors are large, 
semi-double, of a rich yellow, with crimson blotches. 

96. PoTEiirraiLA cocoinea eloub-pleka. — The flowers are large, 
double, of a rich dark scarlet colour. 

97. PoTEKTiLLA LTJTEA ELOBE-PLEirA. — The flowers are of a bright 
golden yellow, double, and very showy. These Potentillas may be had 
at 7s. 6d. each. 



QrESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Drtiko Specimens ot Flowers. — A Yoang Elomt ia desirous of commenciug mih. 

the season drying floral specimens for an herbarium, and will be glad of a hint how 

to succeed in the process. — Leeds, 1856. [In drying the specimens, care must be 

taken not to press them, so mnch as to crush them ; sncculeots, and kinds that drop 

. their leaves, such as Heaths^ should be dipped in hot water before they are pressed. 
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Each >tHiclmeii should be pluxd betwttii a sheet of brawn or blotdng paptf. tmi 
butveen each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; for the first diy at two 
the pnaaure should be anlji just saSuient to prevent tho leaves and Bowers from 
shrivelling. Wheu the papers are damp, the plspts shonld be placed in drf ones, 
increasing the pressure after every shill till the specimens arc perfectly dry. — Editor^ 

On Habuy Fehmb. — A subscriber to the TlorienllKntt Giiiiut reqnesta to kDow 
where the best collection of hardy Femi can be procorcd- Aa early iiuwer will 
oblige.— ,<«riio. 

A List oi Plants fob \ Sooh, etc. — I shall feel particnlarly obliged if you at 
Bome correspondent will furnish me immediately with a select list of plants ttut will 
succeed best in a room, and whether such should be propagated aftemardi by seeds or 
euttings. — A Snb'criier. 

A List or GmsNaoTSE Oribpiu, etc.— A Subscriber will be moeb obliged to 
the Sditor of the Catiml, or ether reader hereof, to have the Madness to give her m 
list of the nsmea of the best kinds of Creepers for a greenhoose, where oo vines are 
liept, and what lands will do in pots, and what toil is suitable for each. Wbether 
Camellias do well at the back of a greenhoose, thn beat way to plant them, and wkat 
kind of toil to plant them in? An answer in neit month's number will oblige. — A 
Sabicriber. 

Oh Son, bditable tna, Petunus. — Von would confer ■ great faToni if yon would 
inform me, through the medium of yooi valuable Cabinti, what is the moat suitable bo3 
for Petunias. I have a large unmber of seedlings, from first-rate varieties, conseqaentif 
I am looking forward with anxiety to their blooming ; but they do not grow so Ioid- 
riantly aa I could wish, for want of, aa I imagiHs, propar soil. — C. W. F. [In a light 
loam, well enriched with rotten dnng. they grow vigoronsly with as, having an oA 
deep of broken pota for drainage, or planted in the open bed. — SdUor^ 

On WiTEE PtiKTs.— I should feel greatly obliged to yon or to some of yonr 
correspondents, to inform me, in the May or Jnne number of the Florienllurai QiiiiiH, 
what Lilies, or other water-plants (to the number of abont half a dolen), are the most 
suitable for a small pond of eighteen or twenty feet in diamoter ; alio whether the at- 
ennulance of dncks being allowed to use the pond would be likdy to prevent their 
flourishing properly. May I further trouble you to tell me whether plants of the 
American Cranberiy can be purchased of any of the English nurserymen, or whether 
they or the Scotch Cranberry (which I think I have understood only succeeds by 
ranning water) would make a suitable aa well aa useful plant for the maif;ia of a 
stagnant pond ? Directions as to the planting or after-treatment of the Ctwiberrifs 
and Lilies would confer an additional favour upon an — Old SuSurittr. 

Oh thb IkPftEOKiTioK or Flowehs. — A correspondent wishes to obtain infonni- 
tion relative to the impregnation of Qeraniums, in order to produce various crosses by 
that method. Answers to the following questions will be tbankfnlly received. How 
are the male and female blossoms to be distingnished? In what state of the blossom's 
expansion ought the proMGc powder to be applied — likewise the manner of doiuft itF 
And laal, hnt not least, how tre the plants to be managed after impr^nation hal been 
efiected, so that the hloseoms thus acted on shall produce prolific seed P Do pre a rejdj 
in the May Magazine, and oblige — Monia Filitu. [Fela^ninms, commonly caSM 
Oerauinms, are of the kind termed biseiual, containing within a single flower both seies, 
male and female. 1 he stamens (male) are composed of two parts: one nsnoUy long 
and alender, by which they are fastened to the bottom of the corolla — this is called the 
filament ; the other, placed at the top of the filament, called the anther. Each anther 
is a kind of cell or box, which opens when it is ripe, and throwa ont a dust, nsnaUy of 
a white or yellcw colour ^ this is termed pollen, or fanna. "Hie pistil or pointal, placed 

■" "■ 're, is composed of three parta — the jermen, the rtyle, and the stigma. UTie 

always placed below the style ; its office is to contam the embryo seeds. The 
iced on the gennenj and the stigma is the curved portions crowning the style, 
anthers burst open end the dust appears, then it is in its perfect state. It is 
' " le the stigma is so too. 'When it is desired to hybridise, dip away the 
only the pistil in such single hlossoi " ' ' * .. > . . 

, flower which ha* poUen (the dnst) in 
. Care mutt be tiken, for a day ta two, t 
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not watered orer, or alloired to be blowa by a strong cvrent of wind. This being per* 
formed vivifies the seed. Care should be taken to protect the impregnated blossoms from 
bees, eto., which, hovering over and alighting upon the flowers, convey pollen, and 
eflSsct the process of impregnation, and by ta&ng it from Ul-formed flowers, etc., the 
design is defeated. To have snperb new sorts, both kinds (the one impregnated, and 
the other from which the dnst is taken) should be of first-rate form, the flower to be 
nearly a circle, each petal proportionate to the others in size ; petals thick, edges smooth 
and even, and the bloom expanded well to view. Having such .kinds, it is best to keep 
them remote from any others ; and by a jadidons admixture of colours, spots, etc, a 
beaatiful progeny will be obtained. When the plant has been impregnated, as at all 
other times, it ought not to lack water. When the seed is ripe it must' be carefully 
watched, as it occasionally starts off from the style and germen rapidly* When ripe . 
seed can be obtained by July or early in August, it should be immediately sown, about 
an eighth of an inch, covered with fine soil, placed in a hotbed, and kept moist (not 
wet), and the plants soon appear. When strong enough (and that is early), they must 
be carefully taken up, potted in sixty-sized pots in rich loam, placed in a hotbed frame, 
snd repotted when required. By October the plants will be strong, and may gradually 
be hardened. Care must be taken they are not damped off in winter ; must be kept 
rather dry, in an airy place» near to light. When seed is gathered late in summeri it is 
best to save it (not where it can be dried excessively) till spring, and sow it then. 
When a seedling has got a foot or half a yard high, the lead should be stopped to induce 
the production of laterals, which often bloom much iooner than if the lead was retained. 

Sbeduno 0AL0BOLikRiAS.*-A oorrcBpondent recently writes — '^When is the best 
time, and how may I best succeed in raising Calceolarias from seed V* — Harriet, [I am 
an extensive grower for Covent Garden, and in reply beg to inform her — Sow it as soon 
as ripe (say August) in a pot, using a very fine surface-soil of sandy peat and loam, 
equal peats —as the seed is very small, it is best, in order to distribute it equally, to mil 
it with a little sand ; after sowing it just cover it with soil, gently press the surface, and 
place the pot in a cucumber-frame, where it must be kept shaded. When the plants 
appear to justify a removal without risk of losing them, remove the pot to a cooler . 
place, as a eool frame near the glass, or the shelf of a greenhouse near the glass. Trans- 
plant as soon as the plants are strong enongh. Before the plants are up, or during their 
early infant state, if watering be required, let it be applied by means of a very fine syringe. 
Plants thus raised must be potted into forty^eights in February, be kept robust by air, 
and in May will begin to bloom, and by due treatment a succession may be had in' 
bloom till October. — Solomon^ 

Maitagiimbnt of Yuccas. — Pomona, a subscriber to the Florieultural Cabinet, will 
feel obliged to the Editor or some other reader hereof, if they will furnish her with the 
partienliffs of the management of the Tucea ffloriosa, Y. Draconit, and F. filameiUoaa^ 
with the difference of the plants, the season for planting, and their age for blooming s 
and also if the Moutan Peeonies from China, mentioned in the February number for 
1855, of the Cabinet, will thrive in the open air, and if they are quite hardy for the 
climate of Scotland, and what is the price of the plants. [Tueca glorioaa (Common 
Adam's Needle). Rises, with an upright^ ligneous, thick stem, two or three feet high,, 
having very long, narrow, stiff, entire leaves, ending in a long, sharp, black spine, garnish- 
ing the stem almost to the bottom, and in a large tuft at top ; and from the centre of 
tile top leaves rise -a long branching pedimcle, sustaining a panicle of bell-shaped white 
and purple flowers. Tucca filamentota (the filamentose, or thready Virginian Yucca). 
Bises, with an upright, thick, ligneous (woody) stem, two to three feet high, adorned 
at top with a tuft of very long spear-shaped, stiff, blunt-pointed, sawed, filamentose 
(thready) leaves, emitting long threads from the sides, hanging downward ; and from the 
top of the stem amidst the leaves an erect peduncle or flower-stalk, several feet high, 
garnished with many large white and purple striped leaves. The above species are na- 
tives of North America : the former of Canada, and the latter of Virginia. If yowig 
pknts are pat into the open ground, they (in the colA parts of Great Britain) require a 
Httle occasionid ahelter whilst young, for two or three winters. They require a sheltered 
sHvatiot^ or both foliage and flowers will be damaged by the wind. Yucca Draeonie. 
^ragon-tree-leaved Yucca). Rises, with an npright, thick, broum stem« thceeifeet high. 
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cromied with long, nurov, itiraled leaves, ending ia gpinsi, and naddinp ibmmardi 
also ia tlie centre of the leavu arise the Sovcr-atalki, ytrj hruelif, with alt the 
blanches terminating in spikes of flesh-colonred fioners. As all the lands of Ynccu 
are of a lacculent natnre, the; ahonld always be planted in a light, dry soil t a good 
portion of rotten leaf-mould mixed with sand, pent, and loam soils the plants beit. 
The price per plant vaiiei, Bcn>rdia){ to size, from 3*. td. to li. Bd.-~~Editor.'\ 

Treatkest or lae Hoil. CaBNoSa. — Not having obseried an; re^ to your 
correspondent's qnestion respecting the treatment of the Hoga eantoia, I send my 
gardener's mode of treatment, which always succeeds admirably. He nsei a miitnre of 
sand and heath-monld, and during tlie colder part of the year keeps the pots in tlie 
hotbonse. Those plants of the St^a eamota which are propagated by planting the leaf 
are long in producing any stem ; and it is better (o procure a good o^ri, and lay it 
Hiirally in a pot eontainini; the above mixture, when a line plant is rapidly prndaaedt 
This Koxeti-fioviered plant shows to advantage trained aloDg a laftcr or agunst a trellis, 
and requires the free access of air and light ; no other flower eioela it in beuily.^> 

RuoDANTni Maholuii, mc— I obserre Inpiirir requests infonnation on the 
management of the SAodaalie and ZeploiijtMoit, I therefore send the following 
reniaikB. I beg lo state that last year I had a plant of RAadaKii4 Mangleia in bbxiio, 
on which there were upwards of siity blossoms at one time, and whieh, in the heat t^ 
the day, all expanding at once, and of a besutifn] pink eolonr, were very showy in the 
front part of a border out-doars. Some time back I grew the BiodtnUkt and Leptoti- 
phon a-.iuiltjirftt iw pots for spring omamCDt, which snccaeded admirably ; Ithnvfore- 
recommend the plan to Inqoirer. 'llic method I practise is to sow the seed lu aatunmi 
and keep the nlanta in a dry cool frame or cool greenhouse through winter ; and in 
April, May, Jane, and July they bloom profnsely in the greenhouse, and are high^ 
ornament^ I alio torn a number out of pots, inla the open bed, about the middle of 
llay, which bloom in rigour and profusion to the end of September or into Octobar. 
I grow numerous pots of plauts, near two feet high, which are quite a mass of Udobi. 
I strongly recommend the culture of the BAodastAt both in pots and open borden, and 
equally so the Leptonphon, which, when sown in antomu and bkramed in pols in the 
greBuhoDse or conservatoiy, or a room window, ia so superior in the siie and beauty of 
its blossoms to what is usual in the open bed, as scarcely to be known to be the same 

Gas cohsched ik Heating a Gubniioiibb.— In recent numbers of the Florinl- 

tural Ca&iuet, remarks are made as to the cost of gas for the purpose of heating grcen- 

bonsei. I have a greenhouse twenty-three feet long, by seven feet six iocha wide, 

height in front, six feet sii inches, and at the back, eight feet. It is heated bf water, 

the wnter being heated by gas, which I find answers very well. The greenhouse was 

fttted up, last autumn, with two three-inch pipes made of very stout zinc, connected with 

the boiler by brass unions, for conienience of removal, if necessary. The boiler is con- 

stmcted of copper, and ia so arranged Oxe,t a great amount of heat may he obtained 

from a small quantity of gas. On the coldest night this winter the thermomeler in Che 

greenliouse, at the farthest point from the pipes, did not fall below 33'' . The quantity 

of gas consumed ia ubout one hundred feet in six hours ; but I do not usually End it 

neoessarr to bum so much, my object being only to keep the frost out, and, oecasionellr, 

to dry the house in damp weather. The pipes and boilw, with feed-cistein, contaia 

■bout ughteen gallons of water. One hundred ftet of gas would be sufficient, with the 

boiler I have in use, to heat a larger pipe than I have attached to it, or a greater length 

of Ibe NUne size, which, of course, would raise the temperature of Uie lionse somewhat 

~ ' ad the boiler in question made ten years ago, for the purpose of heating a 

I nine feet by six feet, for which it was larger than was required. I have 

d, that the gas produced by the Cannel coal does not give sufficient lieat for 

, and consequently wonld not do for this purpose. It is qkule necessary to 

sr so arranged that there may be a tuhe to carry off the smoke and vapour 

the gas, which, it allowed to escape in the house, would be very injuriout 

. TUx iron would be a bad material fbr the boiler, as the gas would corrode 

igh it in a very short time. Copper, though inot« expensive at first, ia 

he end. {Cappir is essentdsl to inccess in heating. — JUtfor.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONi 

SPIBJ2A EEEVESIANA. Var. flore-pleno. 

The name l^nnsa signifies a rape, derived from epeirao, to become 
spiral, in allusion to the stems and branches of S^iraae being flexible 
like ropes, and bearing without injury to be twisted into aarlandg 
for the head ; hence, in former times, the branches of the migrant^ 
beautiful white-blossomed formed part of the floral garland worn by 
the bride at the marriage festiyid, and in those countries was called 
Brideworty which subsequently became its general name. 

This elegant and interesting family of plants contains about an 
equal number of hardy shrubs and hardy herbadeous perennials. One 
01 the shrubby J the 8, hyperiecffoUa^ is very common in Italy, and ia 
called the lUdian May, and is as general and ornamental there 
(forming hedges) as in England is tne common Thorn May of our 
hedges. The plaoit is a proiuse bloomer, and its snow-white flowers 
are very ornamental ; when grown sindy, it forms a bush of six to 
eight feet high. The S. chamcedrifolia (germander-leaved) is a native 
of Siberia, where it forms beautiful dwtSi hed&es, bearing a profusion 
of white flowers. The inhabitants use the leaves as tea, and make 
tobacco-pines of the straight shoots. The well-known & opulifolia, 
or SnowDful-tree, is one of the most deservedly admired plants our 
shrubberies contain, when laden with its accustomed frofusion of 
elegant, pendent globes of the purest flowers. There is variei^ of 
it (quite a dwarf ^rub) which blooms equally profuse and beautiful. 
Both are entitled to a place in every pleasure ground, where they 
contrast charmingly with the flowers of the Lilacs, Laburnums, etc. 

8, callosa. — This neat shrubby species was discovered by Mr. 
Fortune in the north of China, wno sent plants to Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bagshot Nursery. The flowers are produced in 
terminal branching cymes, of a bright rose colour, and are very pretty. 

8, Uunflora. — A dwarf bushy shrub, a native of Nepal, quite hardy. 
The flowers are produced in terminal spreading panicled heads, white. 
Its dwarf habit and free-flowering character render it valuable for the 
Jiront of a border of shrubs. 
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S. JJooj/flMH.— Tliis fine shrubby species is of medium habit ; it 
waa discovered by Mr. Douglas in North America, on the Plains ot 
Oregon, It is a ueat-growing shrub, quite hardy, blooming in pro- 
fuaioQ. The flowers are produced in dense terminal panicles, each. 
head about sii inches long ; the blosaoms are of a deep rote colour. 
It ia very handsome, and deserves a place in eveir shrubberj, 

S. Lmdlevana. — ^This, too, ia a fine species ; it forms a medium- 
sized spreading shrub, having very beautiful feathery-like foliage, 
somewhat similar to that of the ^tag's-hom tree. It blooms very 
freely ; the flowers are white, produced in fcirae, terminal, branching, 
panicled heads. It ia a native of the Himalayas, quite hardy, but 
succeeds best in dry situations. It blooms from June to October. 

18. indica. — It ia a twiggy bushy shrub, each main twig, or stem, 
having numeroua short side shoots, which terminate in a coiymbous 
head of flowers ; the petals are white, and the centre of each bloasom 
has a number of rose-coloured stamens, which compose a p^tty eye to 
the flower. It blooms from July to October. 

S. tomentota. — This is an old inhabitant of our shrubberies ; it 
forms a neat erect-growing shrub, and blooms freely. The leaves are 
of a silvery-white underneath, green above, lance-shaped, notched. 
The flowers are produced in terminal, erect, close panicles, pale rose 
coloured. There is a vuiety of it having white flowers. Both are 
pretty. 

S. galieifoUa. — A tall-growing, pyramidal bush, attaining a height 
of about eight feet. It bears flowers on short, terminal, pyramidal 
spikes, of a pretty blush colour.' Blooms in July and August. 

S. ealicifolia, yai. panieulata. — A very bushy shrub, reaching five 
feet. The branches terminate in large pyramidal-shaped heads of 
white flowers, with pink anthers ; it makes a very pretty appearance 
on the edge of a lawn, in July, when it comea into profile flower. 

S.grand^ra. — Also a bushy variety, rather tall, reaching from 
four to six feet. The flowers are pink, borne on terminal shoots and 
branches, each apike being three or four inches in length. 

S. canadenaia makes a pret^ ornament during Ju^ and August. 
It grows four feet high, and is of- a bushy habit. The flowers 
are white, with blush-coloured filaments or anthers, borne in terminal 
branching spikes. 

8. ntfiexa. — This bears its flowers on short side branches, about 
ten to twelve on a stalk, and half an inch in diameter. It attains 
about four feet. 

S. Beevetiana, var. Jlore pleno. — This very handsome shrub, with 
louble flowers, waa received from the north of China, having been 
\ counlry by Mr. Fortune. It forma a very pretty object 
low-white flowers are fully out, each being very double. 
In compact heads. It attains about the height of five feet, 
be obtained by every lover of pretty flowering shrubs. 
our readers are &miliur with several of the herbaceous 
inde, which grace not only our flower gardens, but adorn 
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oar woods and fields, we refer to l^e Spirma Ulmaria^ Meadow-sweet, 
or Queen of the Meadow, which abounds in moist meadows and 
woods, perfuming the air with the hawthom-'like firagrance of their 
pretty white flowers. 

** Each dry entangled copse empurpled glows 
With Orehit hlooms ; while m the moistened plain 
The MeadaW'tweH its Inscions fragrance yields.'* 



THE WALLPLOWEK. 

BT KB. FETIB MAKESTZIE, WEST FLEAK, STIBLIVO. 

" There's not a heath, however rode, 
But hath some little flower 
To brighten np its soUtnde, 
And scent the evening hour. 

** There's not a heart, however e^ 
By grief and sorrow down, 
But hath some memory of the past. 
To love and call its own." 

I BSMEHBEB the time when I looked upon Stirling Oastle as '' the 
mightiest work of human power ;" the foundations of its lofty build- 
ings resting upon gigantic columns of basalt, and the rocky pillars 
affording a support to the ivy, and a home to the common peilitory 
of the wall. Boece, the historian, tells us that the Bomans had a 
station there, and that Agricola raised fortifications on the rock. 
Many changes have passed over the place since these warriors passed 
along the BaUengeich Boad, to the time when Queen Yictoria 
entered the ancient fortress. I have stood upon the spot where her 
Majesty stood, when she looked upon one of the finest landscapes in 
her wide domains, and I picked up one of the plants that grew at her 
feet — the Arenaria serpyllifolia^ or Thyme-leaved Sandwort. This 
plant, which is found on banks and old walls, had made its way to 
the loftiest battlements of the Castle. 

I have gathered fiowers from the rocks when the sun was setting 
behind the highland mountains, in the flowery month of June, and 
was ready to exclaim — 

" What magic hnes the sunset ponrs, 
All through a hirken glade — 
Sooth, you might think that every leaf 
Of living gold was made." 

I have been there on a December eveninff, and seen the winter 
sun go down beneath the heathy moors, and the blasts from the lofty 
Ben Xiomond came rushinff along the upper valley of the Forth. I 
stood among the rocks, and 

"The wind 
Came by, and bathed my temples with the breath 
Of Weedom's hardy blossom — the dark heath 
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Of Scotia*8 rock-ribVd mountains. Cradled tliera. 

Her sons have suckled freedom. From beneath, 

Upborne on asore wings of purest air, 

Came myriad voices, thrilling with soft glee. 

From plain and fountain, rock, and forest tree. 

My heart sprung forth to join 

That stirring concert, that wild jubilee ; 

I kuew the voice, I knew that it was thine, 

O Liberty divine 1 

Therefore my heart did i^reet it, for I too was free." 

In Bucli situations it is pleasant, eyen in winter, to look upon tbe 
plant of the Wallflower, wnich, in floral language, we are told, stands 
as the emblem of fideli^ in misfortune, because it attaches itself to 
the desolate, and enliyens the ruins which time and neglect would 
otherwise have rendered terrible. It hides the savage strokes of 
feudal time on the castle walls. Alls the space of the wanted stone in 
the mouldering church, and wreathes a garland on the crumbling 
monument no longer noticed by fiiendlj relations. 

Amidst the rocks and ruins where the Wallflower abounds, the 
mind may receive instruction, find sermons in stone, and think upon 
the Eock of Ages, and be directed to that friend which sticketli 
closer than a brother. 

The associations of the Wallflower are finely set forth in the fol- 
lowing sonnet : — 

** Cheerful 'midst desolation's sadness — ^thou, 

Fair flower, are wont to grace the mouldering pile, 
And brightly bloom o'er ruin, like a smile, 

Beposing calm on Age's favoured brow. 
Sweet monitor I an emblem sure I see 
Of virtue, and of virtue's power, in thee ; 

For, though thou cheerest the duU ruin's gloom. 
Still, when thou'rt found upon the gay parterre. 
There thou art sweetest — ^fairest of the fair ;— 

So virtue, while it robs of dread the tomb. 

Shines in the crown that youth and beauty wear^ 
Being best of aU the gems that glitter there." 

There are many varieties of Oheiranthu8 cheiri, or garden wall- 
flowers, such as the double-flowered, large-flowei«d, largest, saw- 
flowered, rusty-flowered various, flavescent, thyrse-flowered, bloody, 
double bloody, tall double purple, dwarf double purple, double 
canary-coloured, double chestnut-coloured, double puiple striped 
with brown, etc. Diflerent cultivators have diflerent modes for pro- 
longing the flowering season of the Wallflower in gardens. To have 
earfy blooming plants in spring, one will tell uq to sow earjy in 
August. To bloom from the beginning of July, sow about the 
mi£lle of September ; to bloom in September and to the end of the 
season, sow in May. Another, from one sowing in summer, will 
manage to keep up a bloom, for a long period of the year. He will 
take the early and best plants of the seedbed, and transplant them 
into good soil and a warm situation : they wQl make strong bushy 
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plants by the end of autumn. Some of them may be lifted at that 
season and put into pots, and placed in the greenhouse, and they 
will bloom earl^ there ; others may be potted and placed in a cold 
pit, and they will succeed those in the greenhouse, or they may be 
phmted out early in spring in the open borders, and keep company 
with snowdrops and crocuses. Those in the first transplanted bed 
that remain, if not wanted to flower where they were first put, may 
be removed to other beds and borders where they may be wanted ; 
the other plants of the seedbed may be put into poorer soil and 
colder aspects, and they will flower late in the season. 

Although the Wallflower has long been placed among our natiye 
plants, we are informed that it is a native of the south of Europe, 
and is found wild in Switzerland, France, and Spain, and it is thought 
to be one of the earliest flpwers which was cultivated in our gardens, 
from its being so constantly found on the ruins of our oldest build- 
ings. The poet, speaking of the Wallflower, says — 

*' For this obedient Eephyrs bear, 

Her light seeds round yon turret's mould. 
And, nndispersed by tempest, there 
They rise in vegetable gold." 

There are some old ruins, however, where there is some difficulty 
and also danger, in getting the Wallflower to grow upon them, and 
gardeners sometimes run considerable risk of a fall in ascending old 
ruins and placing small balls of moist earth, mixed with Wallflower- 
seed, in the wide joints of the decaying buildings. 

Many may wonder why the Wallflower plants in their gardens are 
some seasons so greatly injured by the frost, while those growing a 
great height on old walls are alive and flower well. A writer tells 
us that the Wallflowers which grow out of the crevices of old build- 
ings are of a much hardier nature than those of the garden, for, as 
they can receive but little moisture by the fibres of their roots, their 
stems become Jvtm and woody^ and able to bear the frost without 
injury, whereas those cultivated in the garden become sueeuletUf 
and, consequently, more susceptible of cold. 

Of late years many heatUiftd varieties of Wallflower have been im- 
ported jGrom G-ermanv, as crimson, with white stripes, etc. These 
have been originated between the Wallflower and the Stock, and well 
deserve a place in our gardens. 

In the mouldering ruin we may see the end of those that foreet 
GK)d. *'He shall lean upon his house, but it shall not stand; ne 
shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure." 

With all our nursing and all our care, our sweetest and fSsdrest 
flowers die. In their death we may behold the emblem of our state. 
Man Cometh forth as a flower and is cut down ; the evanescent plea- 
sures of time continue not, and it shall be for the happiness of all to 
seek after those perennial delights which God hath promised to give, 
and at whose rignt hand are pleasures for evermore. 
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EEMABKS ON LANDSCAPE GAEDBNINQ-. 

BT THOHAS BUT&BB, ESQ., SBYOKFOBT. 

As landscape gardening may in some measure be considered as inter- 
woven with that of floricultural gardening, I am glad to see the 
subject taken up hy one of your correspondents for the Cabinet, He 
has entered upon a wide field, which, if he likes to pursue it, may 
develope many hints serviceable to the admirers of the art, and at the 
same time be beneficial to many of the readers of the Cabinet, Among 
the many who have written upon the subject, Gilpin's "Practical Hints 
upon Landscape Gardening may be useful to such as feel inclined 
to study the art, at the same time it will be seen that the author is 
not sparing in his criticisms on those who have gone before him. 
Much may also be gleaned from Loudon's " Encvclopaedia of Garden- 
ing," in which descriptions are given of many places of note both in 
England and abroad, including both ancient and modem gardening. 
There is a book, entitled " The Practice of Gardening," etc., by Le 
Sieur Alexandre le Blonde, translated by John James, of Greenwich, 
second edition, dated 1728. There are many well-engraved plates in 
it, and much of what I suppose was original matter in its day, but 
which is very antiquely expressed ; it is, nevertheless, well worth an 
inspection, if it were merely for the plates it contains. 

On a visit or two which I paid last autumn to the Crystal Palace, 
near Sydenham, it struck me, while walking through the grounds, the 
great advantages the landscape gardener lias in bavinj; the whole of 
the site to be laid out at once under his control. In such a case 
there is room for the study of symmetry in all its bearings, whether 
in the geometrical or what is called the natural style of gardening — 
advantages in both of which have been there taken, and, as a whole, 
presents perhaps one of the most perfect models of landscape gar- 
dening in JBurope, viz., taking into account the advantages or disad- 
yaatages which the ^ound presented before it was operated upon. If 
we select a place which has been laid out and added to at different times, 
we shall find much of deficiency in the symmetry it presents when com- 
pared with the gardens at the Crystal iralace, or at other places where 
the grounds have been laid out at once. Take Kew Garden8,for instance 
(where I spent several years during my early days). It is generally 
acknowledged that the gardens at Kew are considered as very fine, 
and this is verified by their being admired by the number ot its 
visitors during the summer. But where is symmetry to be found 
there P Little, if any, comparatively. The principal interest 
excited is to be found in its productions, which, wnile many of them 
attract and please the multitude, are most valuable to the scientific 
admirer of plants, etc. It is true there are several striking things 
to be seen, m particular the magnificent Palm-house, which is a noble 
structure, and nad it been convenient to have erected it at the end of 
the broad walk leading to the ornamental basin, it would hare added 
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greatly to its appearance. Were I permitted to criticise, I should 
rather have haa the structure for the Victoria Eegia somewhere at a 
distance &om the Falm-house. Where it stands it is, of course, too 
diminutive to detract anything from the Falm-house, but, on the 
other hand, the Palm-house makes it look almost contemptible where 
it stands ; but it might have had a respecctable appearance if placed 
at a remote distance from it. The Pagoda is now become an object 
of interest, since the avenue has been opened in that direction. It 
would have been a more happy circumstance, could it have been 
approached through the centm avenue ;| as it is, it stands in a dia- 

fonal direction. What is wanted now, is some object of a colossal 
ind at the extremity of the middle avenue, and could that on the 
right be extended, then something might be erected at its extremil^ 
to balance that of the Pagoda, the avenue to which will be grand, 
when the Deodoras are grown up. Had the house which was 
built near the entrance for the Pabns, and which is now occupied 
by Bankias, etc., been erected at the extremity of the straight 
entrance walk, it would have had a more stately appearance 
than it has where it now stands, and would have formed a good 
terminus to that walk, something like the terminus to the straight 
enta*ance walk in the Eoyal Botanic Garden, Begent's Park, where 
the house called the Winter Ghurden is erected. 



TREATMENT OP HEBBACEOUS CALCEOLABIAS. 

BT P. A. SMITH. 

The latter part of summer being the best time for increasing this 
section of Calceolarias, I send my mode of treatment, which has been 
pre-eminently successful, for insertion in an early number of the 
Moricultural Cabinet. 

To increase by cuttings, etc., I treat them as follows : — During 
October and November idl those offshoots that are undermost throw 
out a quantity of small rootlets ; the shoots being taken off, and 
potted immediately, establish themselves. I pot them separately 
into small pots, in a light sandy loam and vegetable mould, equal 
parts. Immediately on potting* I place them in a close frame for 
about a month. This closeness very materially contributes to an 
immediate growth ; for, when exposed to a stronger current of air, it 
has a tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plant. Whilst in 
the frame I keep the soil moist, out am careful not to wet the foliage, 
as it would be Kkely to rot the plants. At the end of November I 
have the plants placed on a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, 
where they remam during the winter. In this situation they grow 
fipeely, and if the pots become filled with roots I repot into larger ; 
this encourages the plant to grow in size, without which weak bloom- 
ing shoots would in all probability push, to the injury of its proper 
blooming the following season. 
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At the end of March I repot the whole into twenty-four-sized 
pots, using a sandj loam enriched with well-rotted cow-dung ; the 
latter is found yery beneficial, being of a cooler nature than horse- 
dung, it is more suited to the Calceolaria. At the end of April, or 
first week in May, I repot into twelve-sized pots, using the same 
kind of compost. At each potting a free portion of drainage is given, 
to admit the water to run off easily ; this admits a greater proportion 
of water being implied, and affords a corresponding quantity of 
nutriment. I use fresh water and liquid manure regiuarly from the 
potting into twenty-fours, using the liquid manure every third water- 
mg. The plants are kept in the greenhouse during the time from 
autumn to the close of their blooming, which is usually the end of 
July. At that time, the stems being withered, I repot those I wish 
for extra- sized plants the following year, bv reducmg the balls of 
earth and potting them into pots about half the size they had been 
growing in. A§;er potting, they are placed in a cool frame, and 
shaded from hot sun for a month. I then expose them to the open 
air, placing them in the shade from mid-day sun, till about the middle 
of October, when I remove them into the greenhouse as before. In 
March and April foUowing they are again repotted, and treated as 
above named during the former year. It is my practice to take off a 
quantity of offsets each autumn, so that I have a B|tock of large two- 
year-old plants to bloom every season. 

By this mode of treatment I succeed in having plants from two to 
four feet high, stocked with blooming shoots in every part, so as to 
form a head of flowers about a yard in diameter. 

Having a considerable number of plants, I usually turn out some 
into the open border, choosing a situation where I can have shade 
from eleven till four o'clock in the afternoon, the intense heat of mid- 
day sun being injurious to this tribe of Calceolarias, they requiring 
more shade and moisture than shrubby kinds do. 

Having an opportunity of collecting seeds, I raise many seedling 
plants. As soon as the seed is ripe, which from earliest blooms will 
be the case by the middle or end of Jul^, I sow it in pots placed in 
a shady part of a hotbed frame or forcing-house. The pluits soon 
come up. I take care to keep the soil moist but not wet, as the 
tender roots are soon rotted off. When sufficiently strong to pot off, 
which they usually are by the middle of September, I pot them into 
sixty-sized pots, well drained, in a compost of equal parts of well- 
rotted vegetable mould and loam. After potting, they are placed in 
a cool frame, kept close and shaded from mid-day sun for a week or 
two, gradually exposing them to the air. When strong enough to 
bear a removal without injury, I have them taken to the cool but 
dry greenhouse, or diy cool pit-frame, and place them in a shady but 



the following season, from the latter end of April to June. This 
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mode of immediate sowing of the seed after gathering will not do for 
late collected seed, as very young plants are liable to damp off during 
winter. 



A PEW HINTS ON POEMING AND PLANTING 

EOCKWOEK. 

BT G. 0. 

Ik laying out a Bockery, we should take into consideration our 
idtimate object. Should we merely desire a convenient spot for the 
growth and propagation of small and delicate species, we should 
take care, to prevent the admission of plants or bushes of expanding 
or tall habit. 

As regards delicate species, the main thing to observe is, that they 
shall be placed close to a stone or brick, in such a way as to be ' 
shaded by it from at least the noonday sun ; it is true that the 
branches and leaves may soon grow beyond the shadow, but that is 
unimportant so long as the roots are moist. Wherever plants are so 
excitable as to push very early in the spring, the north side of the 
whole mass of rockwork should be selected for them, unless tliey are 
as hardy as Primroses and Yiolets. When a particular kind of soil 
is required, it should be provided by enclosing a space with bricks, 
hidden below the surface ; oy this means plants requiring peat, loam, 
day, chalk, etc., may be made to flourish side by side. If little 
marsh plants are also desired, a proper place may be made for them 
on the north side of the general mass by sinking a hollow, puddling 
it, filling it with bog-eajrth, and shading it by superincumbent 
masonry. In this way, charming little things, Hke Pamassia, Ana^ 
gallia tenella, Menyanthes, Drosera, Pinguicula, aad Samolus may be 
grown within a few yards of the fragrant herbage from Dover cliffs. 

As to the plants to be thus employed, it is. useless to give a list of 
them, because, after all, the power of cultivating particular plants 
will depend on climate. Eockwork plants will thrive in all their 
wild luxuriance in Worcestershire, Hereford, and the west, which no 
art can keep in beauty in Middlesex and Kent. The only way of 
proceeding is to try experiments, to consult the intelligent nursery- 
men of the neighbourhood, and to observe what thrives in their care. 
-Ever^ dealer can furnish a list of plants suitable for rockwork, and 
give instructions which possess local value. 

In managing plants after they are selected, the main object is to 
prevent their overrunning each other ; for in rockwork, as well as in 
other associations, the strong are often inclined to bear down the 
weak. No prettier spring things can be found for rockwork 
than Aubrietia, Arabia, and some of the Alyssums ; nor any 
summer plants more useful than some of the broad-leaved Sedums, 
and the Ivy4eaved Toad-flax ; but they are encroaching neighbours, 
unless attended to incessantly. They are examples on a small scale of 
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that cQiious Tegetation which, in some of the West India i«laj?^if^ is 
cidled ''the Sootchman. hugging the Creole," and of which some 
noble specimens are to be found in the museum in Kew Ghirdens. 

Among the yarious groups of plants, there are perhaps few more 
deserving of notice than hardy succulents, inasmuch as they may be 
grown with success by all classes of the community. They are 
plants which require very little attention ; so tenacious of life are 
they, that many of them will flourish in situations where no other 
plants will live except mosses and lichens, rocks and exposed places 
being the situations m which they are generally found. Sedum aerty 
one of the most common Stonecrops, is often met with in rural 
districts, occupying the sill of the cottager's window, in pots, 
growing and flowering profusely. Sempervioum iectarum, the 
common Houseleek, is imiyersally known to grow on the rooJGs of 
houses and tops of walls, and generally passed by unnoticed ; bat if 
the flowers be examined minutely, they will be found to be ''no 
less beautiful than they are curious in their structure." 

Eor artificial rockwork, we haye no other plants that will surviye 
during summer in the crevices and hollows of stones, to give them a 
lively appearauoe. 

Eor growing in small vases, too, many species of Stonecrop are 
well adapted, such as Sedum SiebMii^ 8. hfhnditm^ S. eoUinum; and 
even some of the smaller sorts, as 8. aUmmj 8. viUo9um^ and 8, Jbrr- 
terianum, have a good effect planted on the surfiice of large vases whidi 
may contain Euchsias, or similar plants liable to become bare at 
bottom. Among the various species of Stonecrop and Housdeek, 
there are some, such as 8edum haxangvlare and angUewn, which, 
although they naturally live in dry situations very muck exposed, yet 
will succeed planted in moist places, provided they are not kept too 
wet in winter ; while, on the other hand, were 8. dasypk^Uum or 
Sempervioum araohnoidewn planted on the ground, they would soon 
perish. Such, then, are the sorts best adapted for rocks exposed to 
the sun. 

Eor those that may be planted in soil, a mixture of peat and loam, 
in about equal parts, will be found suitable ; but for those which it 
may be desirable as well as necessary to plant upon stones, a some- 
what different compost should be used* Many ao not require much 
soil ; still they must have something for the roots to t^Q hold of, 
and that must be of such a nature as not to crumble off when diy, 
nor yet to be easily washed off by rain. Eor this, good clay should be 
selected, sifbed heath-mould, and cow-dung ; these, in equal propor- 
tions, well beat up with water until they become like bricklayers' 
mortar, will answer the purpose. This may be laid on with a trowel, 
and the plants immediately planted. The operation should be done 
in March or the beginning of April, in order that the plants may be 
a little established before the sun becomes powerful^ As such plants 
generally grow in patches; in order to increase them they only 
require to be divided. 
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For those who may be desirous to obtain suoli plants, the following 
list contains the names of species most commonly met with: — 



Semperviyum montanum 


Sedum glaucnm 


f, globiferum 


>» 


cseruleum 


,y BoboliferiLm 


i» 


sempervivoides 


„ arachnoideum 


»} 


anacampseros 


„ tectorum 


» 


populifolium 


Fenthonim sedoides 


if 


ternatum 


Umbilicus penduUnus 


99 


ciliare 


„ erectus 


>9 


cruciatum 


Sedum Sieboldii 


9» 


spurium 
Telephium 


„ Eorsterianum 


J> 


„ rupestre 


99 


acre 


„ hexangulare 


» 


dasyphyllum 


„ aiifflicum 
„ reflexum 


)9 


hybndum 


}) 


coUinum 


„ album 
„ yillosum 




oppositifolium 
Monregalense 



If bushes are to be added to rockwork, this point will demand 
attention, for they soon encumber the place with their roots 
and light-impeding foliage. When the rockwork ia on a small scale, 
their presence is inadmissible ; but if it is at all extensiye, as it 
should be to look well, then there is no dispensing with them, and, 
well managed, they produce a charming effect. The points to observe 
are, that they should be placed near the upper level of the rockwork, 
so as to increase its apparent height ; that, if small, they should 
occupy angles ; that, if trailing, they should be placed on the lowest 
terrace ; and that if straight they should be associated with perpen- 
dicular lines of stonework, to which they will give additional effect. 
It is also desirable that they should be for the most part ever* 
greens. 

As bushes for rockwork are far less uximanageble than herbaceous 
plants, it may be useful to mention, as capital species for various 
purposes, all the smaller Indian Cotoneasters and Berberries, Savins, 
Pyracanthas, Cuniiinghamias, Cytisus, double Furze, if well pruned, 
Gistuses, Helianthemums, French (not G-erman) Tamarisks, Clanbrazil 
Firs, Tree PsBonies, Yuccas, Cypresses, Deodars and Araucarias to be 
thrown away when too large, Laurustinuses, Mahonias, etc., and, in 
short, any neat-looking plant which is either naturally small, or 
capable of being kept smsAl by the pruning knife. The disposition 
and selection of species is so much a matter of mere taste, that there 
is no apparent advantage in dwelling further upon it. 

One other rule will complete the rapid sketcn which has thus been 
thrown off. The smaller rockwork is, the worse it looks, and the 
more difficult to keep in health, and vice versa. The steeper it is, 
the less it is suited to the growth of delicate ^ants, and vide verea. 
Thus, supposing that any reason should exist for making it ten feet 
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high, it woiild be better to make it forty feet wide than twenty, and 
better still to make the width still greater ; and we believe that a more 
charming flower garden could not be contrived than one occupying 
an acre or two of ground, roughly planted upon these principles, with 
winding walks carried among low irregular terraces, broken in every 
direction by masses of stones and bricks. The objection to it would 
be its expense. 



DESCEIPTIVE EEMAEKS ON THE VAETBTIBS OF 

HEPATICA. 

BY A LADT AHATEUB. 

Amokq our early spring flowers possessing more than ordinary 
interest, one of the neatest, in my opinion, is the pretty Hepatica, in 
its varieties, as described below. Tney are well worthy of a place in 
flower beds or borders in sight of the sitting or drawmg room win- 
dows ; indeed, every garden should be adorned with, at least, some of 
the under-named early ornaments of the year, which are the harbin- 
gers of more extended displays of gaiety and delight, and although 
more frequently met with in the garden of the cottager, will afford a 
treat to the admirers of floriculture possessing more extended means. 
Having for many years successfully cultivated this pretty gem, I con- 
sider the following descriptive list of all the varieties in my garden 
will be acceptable. 

The larae single blue, — The leaves are somewhat brown, and hairy 
at their first coming, which after are broad ; the flowers are of a 
clear blue, with many white stamens in the centre. 

The small blue, — The leaves of this Hepatica are about half the 
size of the former, and grow more abundantly together ; the flowers 
are of a pale blue colour, not so large as the flowers of the former. 

The purple. — This Hepatica is much like the first, but the flowers 
are of a deep purple, tending to violet. Small and very double. 

The lesser white. — The flowers of this variety are wholly white, of 
the size of the red or purple, and the leaves somewhat smaller, and 
of a paler green colour. 

The great white. — There is no difference &om the last, but that 
tiie flower, being as white, is much larger. 

The ash'Coloured, or Argentrive. — Both the leaves and the flowers 
of this Hepatica are larger than any of the former except the last ; the 
flowers at the first opening seem to be of a blush ash colour, which, 
in three or four days, decays until they turn almost white, having a 
show of blush in them till the very last. 

The white, with red stamens.^— Tl\ieiSQ is no difference between .this 
Hepatica and the first white one, except that the threads in the 
middle of the flower being white, as in tne former, are tipped at the 
ends with a pale reddish colour, which adds a great beauty to the 
.flowers. 
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The red. — ^Th6 leaves of this kind are of a little browner red 
oolonr, both at their first coming up and afterwards, especially in the 
middle of the leaf, more than any of the former ; the flowers are of 
a bright blush or pale red colour, with white stamens. 

3Jhe double purple. — This much resembles the single purple, but 
the leaves are m'^er, and stand upon longer footstalks, and the 
flowers are very thick of petals, and as double as a flower can be, of 
a deep blue or purple colour, without visible stamens. 

The double itue. — In the colour of this flower is the chief difierence 
firom the last, except that it is a little smaller. 

Thepeaeh colour. — ^Very neat and pretty, 

The single pink. — A. yery abundant bloomer. 

All these plants, with single flowers, grow naturally in the woods 
of Germany, m many places, and some of them in Italy. 

They grow well in a sandy loam, the subsoil being sand. They 
are thus in a favourable soil for enduring the severities of winter. 
In order to provide for casualties, it is best to grow two or three 
plants of a sort in pots, which are kept in a cool frame during 
winter. Seed should be sown in July. Ketain the plants in their 
seed-|>ots until the end of March, when plant them out in a sheltered 
situation at six inches apart; they will then make pretty bushy 
plants. 

OBSBEVATIONS ON HTBEIDISING AND CROSS- 

BKEEDING. 

BY MB. PBTEB HJLCKENZIE, W£ST PLEAK, STIBLI170. 

'* 'Tis meet to mark the slcy's anrnffled blae 

Fast deepening into daxkness, aa the rays 
Of Ung'ring eve die fleetly, and a few 

Stan of the brightest beam illume the blaze, 
like woman's eye of loveliness seen through 

The veil that shadows it in vain ; we gaze 
In mnte and stirless transport, fondly listening, 
Aa there were music in its very glistening." 

OiTB flowers that blossom in the garden of the peasant, and those 
that find a place in the gardens of the great, have been compared to 
rtars that sfciie in the firmament of our earth ; but" passing away" 
is the character of many of our finest flowers, and their death long 
ago brings yet " sad thoughts of hope and beauty gone," and " the 
fsai^fi sweetness of their paurting breath reminds us but of sorrowful 
farewells." , 

" Sorely it is to teach 

Our hearts, by converse with their changeful lot, 
That midst the glories, which the blight can reach, 
Our home is not." 

I was naturally led into these reflections by looking over some old 
and long lists of florists' flowers, and the Auriculas, Carnations, 
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Finks and Picotees, Banuncnluses, Tulips, and Hyacinths would no 
doubt be the glory of the day in which they lived*, yet, with all their 
beauty, and all the care which was bestowed upon them, few of their 
names will be found in the catalogues of 1856 ; and yet we have 
numerous constellations of beautiful florists' flowers, and no doubt, 
although many varieties die out, the stock will be kept up as long as 
hybrids and crass'hreds can be produced and encouraged. There are 
some growers of plants that cannot tell veiy distinctly the meaning 
of the terms hybrid and erosS'bred, thus the explanation by Dr. 
Lindley may be useful to some. 

" If the pistil of one species be fertilized by the pollen of another 
species, which may take place in the same genusy or if two distinct 
varieties of the same species be in like manner intermixed, the seed 
which results from the operation will be intermediate between its 
parents, partaking of the qualities of both father and mother. In 
the first case, the progeny is hybrid or mule; in the second, it is 
simply cross'bredJ'* 

Several cross-breds are capable of producing fertile seed, and 
thus of perpetuating one of the species from which they sprang. 
Hybrids, on the contrary, are often sterile (barren), and therefore 
incapable of yielding seed. 

Eeasoning from a few facts, and from the analogy of the higher 
orders in the animal kingdom, it has been believed that all vegetable 
hybrids are sterile ; and when sterility is not the consequence of the 
intermixture of two species, it has been thought that such species 
are not naturally distinct, however diflerent the appearance. But 
facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile ; and when we 
consider that plants are not analogous to the higher orders of 
animals, but to the lowest, concerning whose habits we know nothing 
whatever, it is obvious that no analogical inferences can be safely 
established. 

But we need not wonder greatly at the stars of our earth leaving 
us, when mutabilitv is written throughout the habitable globe, and 
astronomers tell of the possible extinction of the sun. One of them 
says, the question cannot fail to suggest itself here, whether this 
light-producing power may depend in degree on the probably ever- 
changing electric state of a growing globe; whether the sim is now as he 
was and will be, or only in one state or epoch of his efficacy as the 
radiant source of light and heat. It seems to me most worthy of 
consideration whether those puzzling phenomena, indicative of an 
altered heat in our earth, may not pertain in part to this source^ to 
the onward progress of our heat, given through the destiny to which 
law foreordained him. The changes referred to stretched over 
epochs in which man was not present, and when, of course, their 
progress could not be marked ; But even now due attention is not 
paid to the momentous subject ; for the delicate measiu^ment of the 
Sim's direct strength is of greatly more consequence than that tem- 
perature which arises for the most part from a mere terrestrial 
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meteorology. The farther heavens, however, come here in aid, and 
supply this gap in our knowledg^e, appearing to substantiate the pos- 
sibility, if not the reality, of such changes. The new star in 
Cassiopeia, seen by Tycho, for instance, indicated some great change 
m the Hght and heat of an orb^-far more, probably, than a mere 
orbitual motion. The Stab never moved from its place, and during 
its course from extreme brilliancy to apparent extinction, the colour 
of its lifi;ht altered, passing through the hues of a dying conflagra- 
tion, dan aught of this be seen in the southern star, one of Sir 
John Herschel's spoils, which is gradually clothing itself with 
an extreme brilliancy P Many other stars have altered slowly in 
magnitude also, preserving rigorous invariability of place ; and some, 
as Sirius, have cnanged colour— this star having turned from the fiery 
dog-3tar of old times, red and fiery as Mars, into the brilliantly 
white orb now adorning our skies. Is it not likely, then, that the 
intrinsic energies, to whose development these phenomena must be 
owing, act also in our sun P That, in short, he also may pass through 

? bases filling up myriads of centuries ; once, it may be, shining on 
Tranus with a lustre as burning as that which now dazzles Mercury. 
How vast are the effects involved in such a change ! The rays of the 
sun are not merely light-giving, for combined with these, in the same 
beam or pencil, there are rays whose function is heat-giving; and 
others equally distinct, which are productive of chemical influence. 
Now, in the probable march of our luminary, how great a variety in 
the relations of these three systems of rays may be involved, and of 
course, what diversities in his action on his dependants ! Imagination, 
clinging to such conjectures, passed to the august conception of this 
master of surrounding worlds, this majestic globe, himself organized, 
progressing slowly through his destiny; even acting, as he moves 
onward, on the inner and jproper principle of each planet, drawing 
from it (which also may itself vary, according to some intrinsic 
energy or law) every form and manifestation of which it is capable, 
and conductii^ them all through a long and wondrous history. How 
emphatically does even this guess inform us that we have only sketches 
of the history of things — that a leaf or two of the mystic volume is 
all that ever will be read by man. 

From this lofty subject we may descend to our flowers, and say — 

" Stars tbey are, vhereia we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of old ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars which they beheld. 

And with cbild-like, crednloiis affection. 

We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection — 

Emblems of the bright and better land." 
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EBMABKS ON THE PUOHSIA AS A PLANT 

FOE FOEMING HEDGES. 

BY HENBT BUBT, ESQ. 

No adequate conception can be formed of the beauty of a bedge of 
JFuehsia mrgata or gracilis, or any of the old and hardy sorts of 
this beautiful genus, which produce a vast profusion of lovely pendent 
blossoms. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

The following mode of treatment is recommended to ensure 
success:— 

Procure good strong plants with a straight stem, or if any old 
plants of Mufhsia vvrgata or gracilis are growing in the open border, 
take them up in the spring, and divide and pot the rooted suckers. 
Pot each sucker into a 24-sized pot, in a compost of one-half well- 
rotted leaf-mould, and the other rich sandy loam. The newly potted 
plants should then be placed in a hotbed frame for a fortnight, in 
order to cause the roots to be excited, after which they can be 
]*emoved into a pit or greenhouse. Tie each plant up to a straight 
stick, to which the leading shoot is regularly secured. Cut back all 
lateral shoots when they get about six inches long, so as only to 
leave one joint upon each. This shortening is repeated through the 
season, the inducement to which is, to cause the leading stem to 
grow vigorously, and at the same time to retain short laterals to 
push from, when the lead has reached the desired height. 

About the middle of June the plants should be shifted, with balls 
entire, into pots a foot in diameter at the top, using the same kind of 
compost as before. Keep the plants stiQ in the pit or greenhouse. 
Durmg the whole of summer tney should be liherally supplied with 
water at the roots, and occasionaUy syringed over the tops. At the 
end of the season, the leading stem of each will be four or five feet 
high, and abundantly furnished with short lateral shoots. 

Keqp the plants in a cool pit or greenhouse throughout the winter, 
and in April plant out, with balls entire. Previously .prepare the 
ground for their reception, by taking away the poor soil to the droth 
of half a yard, and mliag it up with a well-enriched compost. The 
plants should be well watered at the time of planting, and frequently 
during the season. Put a strong stake to each plant to secure it to 
during summer, and the plants will form a very handsome hedge, 
and bloom profasely. 

Towards the end of November, the entire hedge should be 
covered with woollen netting, with a mesh of about half an inch 
square ; secure this over the same by a temporary railing along the 
sides. The netting admits a suitable portion of light and air, but is 
a perfect security to the plants from injury by frost. 

In Apnl, the netting can be removed and the lateral shoots pruned 
back, so as to leave about six inches of each. This will form the 
plants into the shape of a close-set hedge. During summer they will 
spread and bloom profrisely. 
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ON THE CXJLTUEB OP THE AMAETLLIS TBIBE. 

BY MB. JAMBS SMITH. 

Should the following directions be thought worthy of publication in 
the MoricuUural Cabinet, they are quite at your service. To those 
who possess a small stove, I cannot too strongly recommend 
to their attention the ^enus Amaryllis, containing, as it does, so 
great a number of species, varieties, and hybrids, which in point of 
beauty are not surpassed, and I doubt if they are equalled, by any*, 
other genus found in British collections. Most of the Amaryllises 
are free-flowering plants, and all of them are of the* easiest culture. 

I am aware that some of the kinds may be flowered in an ordinary 
greenhouse, but I find they do better by placing them on the front 
flue of a vinery. From the 1st of April, tne time they are brought 
into the vinery, they are kept in an increasing temperature, gradually 
rising from 60® Fahrenheit to 60® during the night ; hBre they remain 
till about midsummer. They are at first freely supplied with water, 
and this is continued throughout their flowering season, generally 
April and May, and still further on, so long as the foliage appears to 
be in a rapidly growing state. In reference to this particular, some 
experience is necessary ; for most of the kinds will continue to grow, 
more or less, so long as water is supplied to them. It will, however,, 
be generally found that if the bulbs have been in a dormant state 
from midsummer of the preceding year, they will comjnence growing 
freely when taken into the vinery, and the foliage wiU be fully 
matured by the end of June or July ; and even previous to this 
time it will generally be advisable considerably to If^ssen their daily 
supply of water. About this time, I place them close together on a 
sheH in some airy and dry part of the vinery, where they are at the 
same time exposed as much as possible to the full influence of the 
sun. In this situation they remain till the grapes are matured and 
cut, and the house thrown open to the action oi the weather, for the 
purpose of wintering the vines. The bulbs are, of course, allowed to 
become gradually £y, and the foliage entirely decayed. They are 
then removed to a dry shade, beyond the reach of frost, and where 
they are quite free from damp. A little dry litter is thrown over 
them, if necessary, in very frosty weather. 1 have sometimes taken 
them out of the pots, shaken the whole of the earth from their roots, 
and tied the labels to the bulbs. In this way they require much 
less room, and may be preserved from the frost with less trouble, 
than when kept in the pots ; but I prefer keeping them in the pots, 
with the earth about their roots, believing that in this way they flower 
more vigorously. When the forcing of the vines is again commenced, 
and the temperature has been raised to about 50® at night, the bulbs 
iBUBB then all looked over, and carefully potted. The soil I use is 
composed of two parts yellow loam, one of clear white sand, and 
one of wefi-decomposed leaf-mould. The pots are from five to six 
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inches diameter. They are at first very sparingly watered, and thia 
caution ought to be |M«ticularly attended to, ujM they have begun 
to root freely. Nothing is more prejudicial to these bulbs tiian to 
keep the soil in which they are placed coutinually saturated with 
wet. Whenever this is the case, it is ten to one but the roots are 
rotted as soon as they make an efibrt to establish themaelves in the 
soil, and will scarcely ever thrive until they Lave been placed in 
fresh soil. 

When in flower, they may be taken into the parlour or drawings 
room without aay injury, if they can be kept near the light, so that 
the foliage is not too much drawn. It is usual, when th^ are kept 
in rooms, to place the pots in feeders ; and to this there can be no 
objection, provided water is not allowed to remain about the bottom 
of the pot ; when such is the case, it is sure to rot the roots of the 
bulba, unless kept in a very high temperature indeed. I have thus 
endeavoured lo describe my own mode of treating this exceedingly 
beautiful tribe of plants, with an aniions wish that they may become 
more general fevourites. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

98. DxLPHurtuu, Mas. Q-EaAjan Lsiqh. — A hardy variety. The 
flowers are of a beautiful poreeUnn-iilue, with a large centre of pure 
white, and a yellow eye. It is veiy distinct and h^dsome. 

99. D, Bei.le-Au.uiici). — Hardy. Mowers of a dark bright 
blue, with a white eye. Very dwarf and showy, 

100. D. SELicATim, — Movers a fine porcelain colour, shaded 
with lavender, and each has a very distinct white eye. [Oiese new 
Delphiniums may be had at the London nurseries, at Is. 6d, to 
10». &d. each, 

101. A2ALEA, LoniB NifOLEOK.— An hybrid, in Messrs, Hen- 
derson's ^eenhouse collection. The flowers tixe/uU doitlle, of a 
crimson-violet colour. It is exceedingly showy, and merits a place 
in every greenhouse. 

102. AzAXEA, THE Bbide. — The flowers are large, of a superb 
gloBsy white, having the appearance of whit« wax from the substance 
of its petals. It is a remarkably free-blooming plant. These JxaUat 
are from 10s. 6i. to 21g. each. 

iLDM, LoBBii TBicoLOB. — This Very beautiful variety 
from all others by the flowers beiBg of a most brilliant 

a, edged and spotted with blue. It far surpasses 
was raised in France, but may be had at the London 

IB AOAULiS, var. tpeciom. Nat. Ord. Compotita, 
tcB (the Mimgold). — The old A. acavlU is well knowK 
readers, being long an inhabitant of our greenhouses. 
ireto, three veiy beautiful varietiet have oeen subse- 
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qiiently introdaced, and are distinguished under the names of ^. 
trieoloTf A. imdulata, and A, apeeioaa. The latter has been figured 
in the ^lore des Serres, for April, 1004. It is, like the others, a 
dwarf, stemless plant, much like in appearance to a Gazania pavqnia^ 
but has a clear green foliage. The flowers are of a rich orange 
colour, with a circular band of crimson, inside of which is one of green, 
and the centre disc is nearly black, beautifully studded with numer- 
ous golden-tipped anthers. The plant spreads freely, and blooms 
profusely. !E^h blossom is about three inches across, in shape like 
a single common marigold, and, in contrast with its crimson and 
green rims, dark eye, etc., is very handsome. It will prove to be 
one of the most beautiful budding plants. 

105. Yerbeita, Fatotteite (Henderson) is, without exception, 
one of the finest, and will doubtless become one of the most noted, 
bedding Verbenas in every garden throughout England. The trusses 
of flowers are exceedingly large, and of a rich dark scarlet. The 
habit is robust and free, and does not require to be pegged down 
to fill up empty spaces, as is too often the case ; but if left to itself, 
it is unequallea for its uniformity of growth. The whole plant is 
alike covered with flowers on stout short footstalks, so that it resists 
the rain perfectly ; the side shoots below each flower are always well 
set with Duds, ready to fill up the places as the first flowers pass 
away ; the foliage is handsome and plentiful, a feature that is often 
overlooked in this plant, as a Verbena with small leaves never looks 
well, nor, on the other hand, is it pleasing to see large thin foliage. 
It is an exceedingly valuable bedding variety. 

106. Pbttjitia, i^AVOiTBiTB. — This excellent variety will supersede 
every Petunia hitherto grown, either for bedding purposes or pot 
culture. Its superior qualities cannot be better described than in 
the words of the able and intelligent gardener, Mr. John Smith, of 
Peel Hall, Lancashire, who raised it : — " The flowers are moderate- 
sized, with a fine bold outline ; colour, a rich bright scarlet, with clear 
white eye. It is a profuse bloomer, and makes a most efiective bed ; 
indeed, it was the most conspicuous bedding plant in the whole of 
our fiower garden, which was filled with the showiest and most 
dazzling kinds of fiowering plants." In consequence of the plant 
being a second year's seedling, the opportunity of proving its value 
as a bedding plant has been tried 4 we saw it in bloom, and assure 
our readers it equals the description here given. 

107. PuoHSiA, Emfebob Napoleon (Banks). — Deep rich scarlet- 
crimson; sepals extra wide, and beautifully reflexed, and of such 
substance that the flower has the appearance as if made of wax ; 
corolla deep violet. This Fuchsia is the largest and finest that has 
ever been sent out; the size, width, and substance of its petals, 
with other superior qualities, can scarcely be imagined unless seen 
on the plant. 

108. Etjchsia, Veitus db Medici (Banks).— A great novelty, and 
the most beautiful Puchsia that has been introduced for many years ; 
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tube white, with sepals ot.a blush piok, orwhite shaded and striped wil^ 
pink ; corolla deep violet-blue, ]arge and beautifully formed : yet the 
above description will scarcely give an adequate idea of its beauty, as 
the colour is quite new among Fuchsias, but we have no hesitation in 
saying it will prove one of the finest varieties for exhibition. The 
habit of the plant is superior to any other white Fuchsia in cul- 
tivation; the flowers are large, well reflexed, and elegantly fonned; 
the sepals are very long, which gives the flower a most striking 
appearance. 

109. Fuchsia, Dovkx Joaqvina (Banks). — Scarlet-erunson tube 
and sepals, tho latter splendidly reflexed ; the tube very short and 
thick ; corolla violet-blue, a striking and novel colour, the texture 
of which is exceedingly fine, giving it the appearance of a thick 
leathery substance. 

110. Fuo^siA, CoTTKTBSS OF BuBLHTaTOK (Stoiy).— Scarlet tube 
and sepals, elegantly reflexed, with a beautiful pure white corolla ; 
habit of the plant graceful. This may be considered the finest white 
coroUae J Fuchsia yet sent out. 

111. Fuchsia, Volcano ni Aqua (Banks). — Eich glossy scarlet^ 
with well-reflexed sepals ; corolla violet, extra large. A wonderful 
flower for size, and a very free bloomer. 

112. Fuchsia, Chablehaone' (Banks).— Bich scarlet; sepals 
well reflexed, with a large, barrel-shaped, violet-purple corolla; 
dwarf habit, and free bloomer. Very distinct and novel. 

113. Phtt£lefhas kaobooabpa. Nat. Ord. I^ytelephanihea. 
Large-fi^ited Ivory^Plant. This most useful Palm is confined to the 
continent of South America, where it inhabits damp localities, as the 
banks of rivers, etc. It was introduced to this country by Purdie, and 
has bloomed at £ew. It is mostly found in separate groves, rarely 
intermixed with oth^ plants. The trunk is generally about six feet 
high, crowned with from twelve to twenty leaves of m)m eighteen to 
twenty feet in length . The segments ai% about three feet long and two 
inches broad, and mostly amount to about 160 in each leaf. The fruit 
is produced in clusters as large as a man's head, each containing six 
to nine seeds. The tree bears from, six to eight of these clusters at 
one time, each head weighing, when ripe, about twenty-five poundB. 
The nut of this plant so closely resembles ivory, as often to be 
mistaken for the animal product. Small articles are now manu- 
factured of it instead of the elephant's tusks. The nuts are im- 
ported into this country in great quantities, some years as much as 
150 ton& have been brought to England alone. They are sold at very 
low prices — in August, 1854, 1000 of them only realized 7*. 6^. 
I^ot only is this Palm most valuable for the ivory it produces, but 
when the seed first makes its appearance, it contains a dear insipid 
liquid, with which travellers allay their thirst. There is also a most 
delicious beverage made from it, and sold in New Granada at one 
real a pound.— (^o/. Mag,, 4913, 4914). 

. 114. SAXiFBACfrA ciXiiATA. Nat. Ord. Sax^iragea. — ^It is found 
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inliaUtmg the nunmtaind of Northern India. It Mbssoms early in 
flpring, and is a very pretty species ; flowers white, an inch and a half 
across. Being a well-known nerhaceous perennial, farther description 
is unnecessary. {Bot Mag., 4615.) 

115. Cattleya Skiiwbbi, var. parviflora. Nat. Ord. Orehidaeea. 
— An hybrid, first brought to this country by Mr. Skinner, from 
G-uatemala; the flowers of which are small, not half the size of C 
Skinneri, and of a dull purple. (,Bot, Mag., 4916.) 

116. CoFPBA Bbnghalbksis. Nat. Ord. i2tf5MM?tf<s.— Dr. Boxburgh 
states this species to be a native of the mountains of the north- 
eastern frontier of India, from whence it was sent to Calcutta, several 
years ago. It forms a small shrub, producing its flowers solitary or 
m pairs, at the end of the branches, each one about two inches 
across, tube slender, an inch long, the limb of five obovate {^reading 
lobes, white. {BoL Mag., 4917. ) 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EBMAEKS. 

To DS8TB0T MiCB IN A Oasden. — Bdng much infested with mice in my frames, 
will yon a]low me to ask jonr correspondeiits what is the most ready mode of destroying 
these pests ? [Bory pickling jars in the ground, with their months even with the snr- 
luse ; ponr a little water in Uiem, and the mice will fall in during the night and be 
drowned. — Editor^ 

Grass Seeds for a Lawn. — ^A clergyman wishes to know from the Editor of the 
Cabinet^ or any of his obliging correspondents, what is the best admixtnre for sowing a 
grass lawn. [We recommend our clerical correspondent to try the following, which is 
excellent. Poa nemoralis 1 lb. ; Poa nemoralis sempervirens 1 lb. ; Poa trivialis 1 lb. ; 
Festuca duriuscula 21bs.; Festuca tenuifolias It lb. ; Loliam perenne tenue 12 lbs. ; 
Trifolinm r^ns 4 lbs. ; Trifolium minus lib. ; Cynosaurns cristatus 2 lbs. — Editor.'] 

Plants for a Ward's Case. — Having purchased a small Ward's case, and being a 
lover of plants, though only a beginner, I shall feel indebted to yon, Mr. Editor, or to 
any of your correspondents, who would supply me with a list of such stove and warm green- 
house plants as are quite suitable for cultivation in my case. [Ferns: Aspleniam 
ebeneum, A. diversifolium, A. cicutaria, A. flabellata ; Adiantum caneatum, A. pubescens, 
A. lucidum, A. assimile, A. affine ; Gassebeera hastata, C. pedata ; Platyloma rotundi- 
folia ; Anemididyon phylHtidis j Blechnum gracile, B. lanceola ; Pteris serrulata, P. 
heterophylla, P. longifolia ; Doryopteris palmata ; Nephrolepis pectinata ; Aspidium 
trifoliatum ; Cyrtomium falcatum; Doodia caudata; Diplazium Shepherdii. Lycopo* 
diunu: Lycopodinm denticulatum, L. uncinatum (the blue one), L. flabellata, L. vitica- 
losa, L. umbrosum. OreAidea: Maxillaria punctata, M, rufescens, M. variabilis lutea; 
Brassia chlorostachya; Oncidium Snttoni ; Epidendrum cochleatum ; TiUandsia bnlbosa ; 
Tetranema mexicana. The Tillandsias and the Orchids should be suspended from the 
roof. — JBditor."] 

A Mangrove Swakp. — The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground back 
of them apparently swampy, and densely covered with Mangrove trees. This tree is 
universal on the Mosquito coast, lining the shores of the lagoons and rivers, as high up 
as the salt water reaches. It is unlike any other tree in the world. Peculiar to lands 
overflowed by the tides, its trunk starts at a height of from four to eight feet from the 
ground, supported by a radiating series of smooth reddish-brown roots, for all the world 
like the prongs of an inverted candelabrum. These roots interlock with each other in 
such a manner that it is utterly impossible to penetrate between them» except bv la- 
boriously cutting one's way; and even then an active man would hardly be able to 
adyanee twenty feet in a day. The trunk is generally taU and straight, the branches 
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numerous, but not long, and the leaves large and thick ; on the upper sorfisee, of a dark, 
glistening, unfading green, while below, of the downy whitish tint of the poplar>leaf. 
Lining the shores in dense masses, the play of light on the leaves, as they are turned upward 
by the wind, has the glad billowy effect of a field of waving grain. The timber of the 
Mangrove is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, but its bark is astringent, and 
excellent for tanning. Its manner of propagation is remarkable. The seed consists of 
a long bean-like stem, about the length and shape of a dipped candle, but thinner. It 
hangs from the upper limbs in thousands, and, when peifect, drops, point downward^ 
erect in the mud, where it speedily takes root, and shoots up to tangle still more the 
already tangled Mangrove swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called the Mangrove 
oysters, cling to the roots, among which active little crabs find shelter from the pursuits 
of their hereditary enemies, the long-legged and sharp -billed cranes, which have a pro- 
digious hankering after tender and iufantile shell-fish. — Banfs JTaikna, 

'WisTABiA Sinensis. — This, without exception, is the most handsome and graceful of 
hardy climbing shrubs. It will succeed wherever a dry subsoil is obtainable, and where 
there is room for an upright shrub to grow. Far nortJi it is found to thrive well in the 
open border, trained as an, upright shrub, or round wooden stakes and trellis-work. In 
such situations it flowers luxuriantly. It is very suitable for planting agauist pillars, or 
for forming a principal feature in the covering of an arbour. In the most limited flower 
garden, it will form an extremely graceful object when trained to stout wirework, or 
wooden stakes. If planted in heavy or retentive soils, it should be placed on a mound 
of gravelly soil. To produce a uniform quantity of bloom, cut back the present year's 
shoots in autumn, to within five or six inches of the last year's joints. In summer 
following, each ripened sid^hoot that springs from the main stem will become flower- 
bearing branches. No cottager's garden or wall should be without this highly orna- 
mental plant. 

Camellias on Walls. — The Camellia may be grown very well out of doors in warm 
situations, on trellises of the span form, or parallel against a vrall. The ground should 
be composed of free sandy loam, mixed with turfy peat and leaf-mould ; the border may 
be about three feet broad — a convenient length, and a foot and a half deep. In the bottom 
lay about nine inches of broken bricks and a little gravel, that .the roots may have plenty 
of drainage, which is a very essential condition. In winter the plants should be covered 
with mats, taking care to cover them completely. In summer they should be watered 
with water in which a small portion of guano has been put. They should be trained in 
such a manner that their flowers and leaves may be perfectly developed. 

Ctbonia Japonica. — This handsome shrub (better known as I^rtts Japonica) is 
particularly worthy of attention as a hardy spring-flowering shrub, especially if trained 
in the open border as a standard. Select one main leading stem, and cut away the other 
branches, fastening the leading shoot to a stake about six or eight feet in height. If thus 
treated, the plant, which is of a pendent habit, will speedily assume a handsome pyra- 
midal form, of very neat appearance. When in flower, it mH form a gorgeous object, 
being covered with fine scarlet bloom. In order to propagate it to form a stock, the 
following treatment will be found very successful* Cut some of the thin roots into 
iengths of three or four inches, which Insert round a large pot, and cover with a bell-glass ; 
or you may lay them in a south border under a wall, in rows, slightly covered with soil. 
They will make shoots the first season. This method is much preferable to increasing 
by suckers. 

The Soap Berry {Sapindua taponaria), — The nuts of this tree were formerly 
brought to England for waistcoat buttons ; some were tipped with gold, and others with 
different metals ; they were very durable, as they did not wear, and seldom broke. The 
skin and pulp which surround the nuts, are used in America to wash linen, but being of 
a very acrid nature, are apt to bum and destroy it. The seed-vessels lather freely in 
water, and will, it is said, cleanse more linen than sixty times the weight of soap ; the 
water in which the tops or leaves have been i^teeped or boiled has the same quality, 
though in a less degree. The seeds are round and hard, have a fine polish, and are even 
now often used by the Spaniards for buttons. The whole plant pounded, and steeped 
in ponds, rivulets and creeks, intoxicates and kills the fish. 

Vital Principle in Plants.— What the ** vital principle" is, or where it is to be 
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found, I pretend not to know ; like its Almighty Author, ** no man hath seen it at any 
time," yet it is the punctum taliem which throbs through the system of vegetation, and 
the source and spring of all its functions and productions ; a dense and mysterious veil, 
however, conceals it from the hierophaut. The philosophy of man has never withdrawn 
this inscrutable Eru from the adytum where it remains enshrined. I am aware that an 
interdict like this is not palatable in these days, when the wit of our philosophy soars 
so high above mystery ^ and would deny what it cannot solve. This, however, is not the 
^lilosophy which I have been taught ; neither does it contain the elements of that of 
Bacon ; it will not do iu this case to cut the Grordiau knot we cannot untie ; it makes 
the matter worse. It seems to my mind as demonstrable as any problem in Euclid, that 
the ''principle of life" is one 9ui generit, superadded to organization. Some there are 
who ascribe all the phenomena of life to mere oryamtfotion^ or a peculiar ammgement 
of the ultimate atoms, or moleetUes, as the French call them ; and some have ascribed 
an *' innate vitality" to these atoms ; others may whistle to the tune of this dance of 
dust, and quadrille or waltz of molecules, but I must stand aloof from their ecoen* 
tricities. To>day we see the plant a beautiful living thing, arrayed iu a vesture of green, 
and blossoming in beauty, unfarling its ensigns to the sun, and all its functions moving 
in harmony, and obedient to the " principle of life ;" to-morrow that plant has suffered 
an eclipse. There is now a sad reverse ; it is a leafless and a lifeless thing. Its flowers 
and foliage are scattered to the four winds of heaven ; its " silver cord is loosed" — ^the 
principle of life has fled, and the fountain of beauty is dried up. The most exquisitely 
finished and most delicate specimen of mechanism, with its varied wheels, pivots, and 
pinions, superadded to its spring and balance, still wants its compensation curb to regu- 
late its chronometry, and the artist's hand must wind it up ; and can we doubt that the 
Master-key that wound up the machinery of vegetable creation hangs at the girdle of 
infinite intelligenoe? The "principle of Ufe" is neither heat nor eUetrieity^ nor any 
other agent with which we are acquainted ; it is far more subtile and recondite. These 
are merely, if the term be permitted, the tenUuiula of its operations ; it can sleep for 
thousands of years in Egyptian tombs and mummy -cases, or remain for ages many 
hundred fathoms deep in the rooky recesses of the globC) or at unfsthomed depths in 
seas and lakes. It can run the gauntlet of fire in temperatures that would scorch or 
scald ; it can live in the crater of the volcano, or in cerements of ice, or a mantle of 
snow ; its identity remains unimpaired through lapse of time or change of circumstance. 
These positions, startling though they may seem to be, can be substantiated by indu* 
bitable proof. Some curious cases have already been glanced at, and a few more may 
suffice. I took nine seeds out of a roasted apple, and every one of them grew. Malted 
barley has grown, and peas and cress, etc., ai£er being roasted and boiled, were capable 
of germination ; while the seeds of elder-berries, after being boiled, grew very welL 
Jessie, in his " Gleanings," mentions seeds that have grown, brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet, in boring for a well ; and seeds found iu very ancient tombs have readily 
sprung up. Some seeds were discovered in an ancient British tumulus ; they were sown, 
raspberries sprung up, and fruit has been collected from the plants. A bulb was taken 
from the withered hfuid of an Egyptian mummy, and it has since grown ; various seeds 
discovered in these mementoes of mortality have grown. Some grains of the Tritieum 
durum, found in the body of a mummy, grew with me ; as well as seeds of Indian 
com, found in one of the graves of the Incas of Peru. A plant of FhomUum tenax^ 
iu the Jardin dee FlanteSf which was apparently reduced to charcoal by a conflagration, 
has risen, like a vegetable phcenix, from its ashes. An elder-tree, near Matlock, was 
cut down, and subsequently remained under a stack, where it was consumed, apparently 
by fire ; iu its after-adventures, it became a comer-post, when it budded, and is now a 
thriving tree. — Economy of Vegetation. 

. DiSLTTJU. BPECTABiLis. — Although the Dielytra is properly classed as a spriug- 
flowering plant, yet, if propagated by cuttings of the young shoots in the spring, and 
planted out in June in a sheltered situation, it will continue to throw up a succession of 
blooms till late in the season. It thrives best in a rich light soil, and should be plenti- 
fully supplied with water in dry weather. Last season I saw a bed so treated, in the 
front of a greenhouse, in Jiloom in September, and it appeared likely to continue in 
flower much longer, if frosts did not occur. To procure a stock of plants, a few old 
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roots should be plaoed ia heat in February ; take off the yoeng shoots as they advance, 
and strike them in a similar way to Bahlias ; they should afterwards have a sluft, and be 
kept in a frame till all danger of frosts is over, when they may be planted out as above. 

On ax Easy Mods of Fumigating a Gbeinroubb, Pit, btc. — Not having a 
house, I am obliged to winter my plants in a cold pit, which I have found a difficulty in 
famigating, until I thought of the following plan : — ^Take a piece of tonchpaper, and lay 
on it a thui layer of tobacco ; then roll it up, and tie loosely. Light one end, and place 
it in a flower-pan in the house or pit. I thmk half an ounce, used in this way, is equal 
to an ounce with the bellows ; and it is not a tithe the trouble, as it does not require 
any attention after being lighted. — A Contiant SudtcrUer, 

Bb8t Twenty-eiye Pinxb, and bbst Thibtt PAN8IX8. — Pinks : Adonis (Madean^, 
rose, changing to rosy purple. Beauty of Salt-hill (Turner), reddish poffje. Brunette 
(Maclean), very dark, fine petal and distinct. Criterion (ftlaeiean), purple. Colchester 
Cardinal (Norman), purple. Duke of Devonshire (Turner), rose, large and fiill. Esther 
(Turner), rose, ^eld Marshal (Hale), rose, constant and well formed. Henry Ward 
(Turner), purple. Harry Turner, dark purple. James Hogg (Bragg), fine dark. 
John Stevens (Looker), pnrole, stout petal. Jupiter (Bragg), purple. Lola Montes 
(Costar), purple. Lord Charles Wellesley (Bragg), rosy purple. Mrs. Maclean 
(Maclean), lilac rose. Mr. Hoyle (Looker), red, very constant. Mr. Hobbs (Xtf)oker), 
rosy purple. Mr. Weedon (Hale), purple, smooth stout petal. New Criterion 
(Maclean), red, changing to purple ; very fine. Purity (Turner), rose ; small, fine 
quality, ftichard An£ews (Tiirner), rosy purple, a fine show fiower, yery smooth. 
Richard Smith, Esq. (Looker), purple. Sarah (Turner), dark, full, without being 
confused. Sir Joseph Paxton (Bragg), rosy purple. 

Pannes: Alba Magna (Thomson), &ie white self. Brilliant (Turner), yellow ground, 
bronze top petals and margin. Comet (Turner), deep yellow ground, vrith broad maigin 
of reddish crimson. Duchess of Sutherland (Turner), white ground, violet-purple 
margin, large eye, very fine. Duke of Newcastle (Turner), yellow ground, pur^ 
margin, large dark eye, smooth, and good shape, fine. Earl Mansfield (Dickson), white 
ground, broad purple margin, small eye, smooth, large, and striking. Egceon (Turner), 
deep yellow ground, violet-purple broad margin, smooth, and fine form. Emperor 
(Hales), rieh yellow ground, top petals and margin deep maroon, exti^ fine. Father 
Gavazzi (HoUand), rich yellow ground, with broad margin of crimson-purple, and large 
prominent eye ; a large and striking flower. France Cycole (Ghieve), straw and purple. 
Great Britain (Parker), yellow ground, with broad margin of rich crimson-pur^e, kffge 
eye, good. Lady Carrington (Hunt), white ground, light*pnrple. Lord John Bossell 
(Turner), golden yellow ground, with broad margin of rich velyety crimson, large 
dense eye, fine form, and smooth. Lord Palmerston (Turner), golden yellow ground, 
with rich plum-purple top petals and margin, large eye, fine form. Lord Raglan (^iKimer), 
yeUow ground, with brcraid margin of rich bronze-purple, very large and fine. Mar- 
chioness of Bath (Wheeler), white ground, blue top petals, margined vrith the same 
shade. Marion (Dickson and Co.), straw and purple, large and fine form. Marquis of 
Bath (Wheeler), rich yellow ground, broad dark maroon purple border, large promi- 
nent eye ; an improvement on Duke of Norfolk. Memnon (Turner), rich velyety dark 
purple self ; large, fine form, and very smooth. Miss Stewart (Hales), pure white 
ground, pttq>le top petals and margin, smooth, and good form. Miss Talbot (Dickson), 
pale straw ground, bleaching to white ;< rich deep velvety purple, broad margin, smooth 
and fine. Mrs. Beck (Turner), white ground, and fine dark purple. Mrs. M. Ha- 
milton (Nasmyth), white ground, and fine dark purple, large. Monarch (Hale), deep 
golden yellow ground, top petals rich yelvety dark maroon, lower petals margined with 
the same colour, bold dark eye ; the best of its class. National (Turner), light purple 
top petals, and narrow margin of the same colour. Ophir (Widnall), large yellow self. 
Boyal Albert (Turner), beautiful shaded purple self, very smooth. Royid Standard 
(Dickson), pale straw, and medium margin of rich velvety purple, good eye> smooth, 
large, and fine form. Royal Visit (Dickson), dark purple t(^ petals and broad margin, 
exfia fine. Satisfsction (Turner), rich yellow ground, with medium margin of criuson- 
mrple, yery prominent fine eye, yery hurge, smooth, extra fine. 
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ILLUSTRATIONi 

BXACUM ZBYLANICUM. UTat. Ord. &BirriAinBiE. 

The interesting genus Meactm comprises about twenty species, 
natives of the high mountains of the tropical regions of Asia. 
SaMcum Zeylanieum (selected for the illustration of our present 
number) is one of the handsomest of its tribe, being a free-growing 
plant, and very ornamental. The stem is erect, terminating in a 
branching, corymbose head of flowers, of a most lovely blue, and 
famished with large yellow anthers. The leaves are sessile, elliptico- 
lanceolate, of a lively green. The plant is an annual, and first 
bloomed in the Botanic Gurdens of Dublin, where it was raised 
from seeds received from Ceylon. It merits a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse, being a plant of easy cultivation. Seed should 
be sown early in the spring, and the young plants potted off singly 
as soon as ready ; the soil most adapted for their growth is of an 
open turfy nature ; free drainage is essential, together with a liberal 
attention to waterii^. 

Meaeum is derived from ex^ out of, and ago^ to drive ; it being con- 
sidered by the natives an excellent antidote to many poisons. 



NOTES ON THE BOTANY OP THE MONTH. 

BT UB. IBWABD SHEPFABB, BITBT. 

Jx the Editor of the Cabinet wiU allow me to occupy a small space 
in its pages, I propose to contribute a few remarks on the numerous 
wild gems which adorn our fields and meadows, too often, alas! 
neglected and unnoticed by those who take an interest in many 
phuits of no greater pretension, brought perhaps from foreign shores 
to grace our parterres and fiower-beds, to the neglect of the old 
friends of our native fields and woods. I do not, however, wish to 

Q 
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discourage the cultivation of exotics, but to draw attention to the 

Eretty flowers of our own isle, as well as to some of the old esta- 
bshed favourites cf our gordens, wliich^ although not strictly British 
plai^^ mar be alnost regardel ae such, fr«m having been ao loi^ 
tended with assidHOus care b j Onr sires in times gone by 

The month of July is, on the whole, the hottest period of the 
year ; it is in this season that the landscape has a peculiar softness 
of colouring not to be seen at any other tune, and the most beautiful 
and picturesque skies may be noted. Wild flowers are, indeed, now 
so plentiful that I know scarcely with which to begin. If we look 
around us, in the woods and on the banks, by pleasant waysides, in 
retired nc^ks and comers, more especially if rL^ent in the northern 
counties, we shall see the handsome purple Eoxglove, Digitalis pttr^ 
purea, rearing its head ; one of the fa5leBt, most richly coloured, and 
noblest plants which our country produces. It is to be found more 
rarely in some one or two of the eastern counties, but abounds 
in the west and north. The scientific name alludes to a thimble, 
which the flowers resemble, and it is sometimes called ^'Euiy 
Fingers." 1 have frequently gazed with admiration on a patch of 
this ptent, numberino; some hundreds, and rearing aloft its tall spires, 
of a colour approaching very nearly to the Soman imperial purple. 
There is a variety, well known, with white floweora, and this is peiwps 
one of the greatest enHveners in borders or plantations of ef^ergreaaa 
which can be placed amongst them ; when planted in front of tiie 
common Laurel the effect is very pleasing. The Digitalis, whidi at 
present performs so essential a part in the Materia Medica, sppem 
to have been unknown for its virtues to the ancient sons of Escukapins, 
and it is to English students of the healing art that the wcnrld is 
indebted for the discovery of the valuable meddcal properties of this 
pretty plant ; the most remarkable effect which this medidne pro- 
duces on the human frame is the diminution of the frequency of ihe 
pulsation of the heaort, and consequently of the artmes. Our |nets 
have frequent allusions to this plant. Cowley says — 

''The Foxglove on fiEdr flora's liand is worn, 
Lest while she gathers flowers she meet a thorn." 

Brown describes Fan as seeking flowers of tiiis plant to place on the 
hand of his mistress : — 

^ To keep k^r slender fingevs finom ^e wm. 
Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath ran. 
To ^«k & airaoUed JFozgigiWB ftom their-^em, 
And on those fingers neatly placed them." 

One of the sweetest of our poets, the youthful and lamented Keats, 
alludes to the fondness of the bee for this flower, when he says — 

^ Let me thy vigils kec^, 
'Moiigst bowers paviUoned* where the deer's soft leap 
Startles the ?rild hee firom the Foxglove bell." 

Hm light down which covers the stalks induced Hxe poets to make 
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tliw plsot bH einUem of jov^h*, but others, in allufiioii to the 
cap and bell form of the flowers, have made it the eizlbiem of 
fofiy. 

5Dwo or three varieties of the pretty WiUow-herbs, !EpildMum, may 
now be found in full bloom ; amongst which we may jrtirtienlarly 
mention the narrow-leaved variety, JS, angustifolium, which is found 
on the banks of our rivers and ditches, growing from two to three 
feet high, bearing lairge pink flowers of five petals, each attended by 
a narrow leaf, and growing upon a long seed-vessel, which appears 
as a stalk to the flower, but afterwards splits up, scattering to the 
winds the seeds, which are provided with a tid% of soft down to 
£u;ilitate their carriage, like miniature parachutes before the breeze. 
Another species is the broad, smooth-leaved Willow-herb, JE, mon- 
tanum, which, although not so tall a plant, aspires to grow on walls, 
the roofs of cottages, and shady banks. It may be readily distin- 
guished from the former by its dwarfer habit, and smooth broad 
leaves. The flowers are rose-coloured, and the stems red. The Bose- 
bay WiUow-herb is a plant possessing such liveliness and ^eg^ce as 
to be seldom surpassed ; yet it has been too generally rooted out of 
the parterre^ without being admitted to more suitable situations. It 
is admirably adapted for shrubberies, whilst its r^id increase by its 
creeping roots renders it rather unfit for the quarters of choice 
plants, but these objectionable qualities' in the flower garden are 
good qualifications for other situations. It is called Willow-herb 
from the resemblance which its leaves bear to the willow. JE. hir^u^ 
tum^ with hairy leaves, is commonly denominated by the curious 
appellation, " Cfodlings and Cream.*' 

I know of few plants more showy than the purple-crimson 
Loosestrife, Ljfthrum salicaria, a handsome, tall-growing plant, 
frequently found in ditches and watery places, growing from 
three to four feet high; it merits cultivation by all, though it 
is rarely seen but in cotta&e gardens. When . a boy, I remem- 
ber the beautiful effect which a long border of this plant pre- 
sented in the garden of my srandfitwer, who was a passionate 
lover of flowers. I do not know anything so pretty as this 
flower for two or three of the summer months. The plants are 
crowded with blossoms of a clear purple-crimson, and borne in whorls 
of four or five together, with two leaves under each whorl. The 
stem is square and somewliat hairy ; the leaves in pairs. It may 
easily be propagated by division of the roots. 

In uncultivated sterile spots and by waysides, we may see the 
MuUeins, Verhascvmy coming into flower. One^ V. thapsus, the com- 
mon variety, sometimes attains eight feet in height, and in this 
state has a very stately appearance, the taU stems beiag nearly 
covered from top to bottom with pretty flowers, large, and of a 
delicate yeUow. The leaves resemble flannel in their texture, and 
are very downy, of a greyish green. It is called by countiy folks 
Shepherd's Club. There are others of this family now in bloom ; 
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the Black Mullein, V, nigrumy and the White Mullein, F. lyelmitU ; 
the leaves of the latter have a very white appearance. 

Climbing boldly on our hedgerows we may see the Ckmvolvulu* 
sepiumy the Greater Bindweed, so named from its twining nature ; 
perhaps we have not a native plant that displays a more beautifiil 
corolla than this. On the wayside hedge it expands its handsome, 
monopetfdous, trumpet-formea flowers in a dress which rivals the 
drifted snow for purity, and were it less common would create 
more general admiration. 

*' How fair her pendent wreath. 

O'er bosh and brake is twining, 
While xneeklj there beneath, 
'Mid Fern and blossom'd Heath, 

Her lovely sisters shining, 
Tinged with snch tender hues as streak 
A ilmnbering infiBoit's glowing cheek." 

Who is there who has not also admired the common small Bind- 
weed, Oonvohulua arvenm, alluded to in the closing lines of the 
above couplet : a variety more humble in growth thMi the former, 
but a more formidable pest to the farmer ; for the one confines itself 
to the hedgerow, whilst the latter travels the whole field over, 
entwining itself around the stalks of com for support, or upholding 
itself by whatever comes in its way, not even refusing to embrace 
the nettle as a prop on which to display its simple beauties. Nature 
has endowed this native flower of our fields with an agreeable fra- 
grance, and it possesses the means of protecting its organs of fructifi- 
cation from the rain and humidity of the night air by the help of 
folds in the cup, which constantly and regularly open with the rising 
sun, and close as the day decreases or on the approach of rain. The 
nectary of this little fiower also displays the wise provision which 
has been made by nature to secure the saccharine juice, so necessary 
to the completion of the seed. The stigma of this flower is sup- 
ported on arches over the bottom of the cup of the corolla, leaving 
only such small openings between the piers that form the arches, as 
to bid defiance to the plunder of the bee or insects of any consider- 
able size. This species of Bindweed has a perennial root, of a milky 
white substance, which penetrates and ramifies so deeply into the 
earth as to render it very troublesome to eradicate or destroy. In 
trenching land we have &equentlv seen it at the depth of three feet 
from the surface. It is generally considered a good indication of 
gravel lying not far beneath. Miss Twamley says of this pretty 
pest — 

** We meny flowers are running 
The meadow mazes through, 
And be the farmers e*er so cunning, 

We are as cunning too ; 
Now up an ear of barley 
We nimbly twist and twirl, 
. To deck its brown stem early 

With a wreath of pink and pearl." 
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That old-established favourite of our gardens, Convolvulus minor^ 
or irieohr^ to mjr mind the nearest approach to heavenly blue in the 
tint of its beautiful blossoms., though allied to the above, is not a 
British plant ; but few orders are more ornamental than that of the 
Convolvulacea, and several species have long tenanted our gardens ; 
the present was introduced from Barbary so long back as 1629, for 
we find it mentioned at that time along with the major variety, being 
received through Italy and Spain from its native country. The 
latter, when employed to cover the trellis-work of arbours, verandahs^ 
etc., displays the most beautiful shades of blue, violet, white, pink, 
aad crimaon ; some deUcately shaded «ad striped- 

" as stands tlie rainbow in the storm. 
Changing its hues with bright variety." 

Another British plant, which has always pleased me, to be found 
mostly in streams of running water, along with water-cress and 
similar plants, is the Brooklune SpeedweD, Veronica beeoabun^a. 
Its small dark blue flowers have a ver^ pretty appearance, standmc 
up above the deep green of its foliage, and many a sequestered 
B^amlet is now covered with its neat little blossoms. 

In our ponds and ditches at this time of the year we may firequently 
find the Flowering Bush, Buiomu9 umbellaiui; it is the only British 

Slant, which belongs to the ninth Linnaan Glass, MMoandria* 
urrounded by its narrow, upright, sword-like leaves, its umbels of 
five large pink flowers have a hsuadsome appearance ; it is indeed a 
fine plant, contrasting well with the yellow Iris and white Water 
Lilies, with which it dwells in the waters. When gathered it speedily 
droops, like all aquatics, for 

*' the glow of her roseate charms has fled, 
When a few fleeting honrs have passed o'er her head ; 
Por no more, 'mid the grass in the verdant mead, 
Do the tranquil waters her loveliness feed." 

This is a plant which ought to be more generally cultivated than 
it is ; it will grow by the sides of any piece of water, rivulet, or any 
place of copious moisture, where the roots may be mostly in water, 
particularly in any boggy or marshy part, where this and several other 
of the aquatic tribe may be introduced, and where they wiU flourish 
and render such places very ornamental. The Flowering Bush may 
be propagated either by division of the roots or by seed. The latter 
should be sown as soon as ripe in any boggy place, and left to 
nature ; if roots are divided, it may be done at any time after flower- 
ing, and should'be planted at once in the place allotted to them, 
where they will abiae for years, and flower in a charming manner 
annually. 

Two interesting little plants may be now met with in flower, in 
bogs and pools, JPtn^moula vulgaris^ Common Butterwort, and 
TTtricularia vulgaris, Bladderwort. The flrst has pretty, violet- 
coloured flowers, with leaves at the base of the stalk, yellowish, and 
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8oft in texture ; tlie latter with yellow flowers, the leaves cutioiibIj 
bladdered, divided, and floating: both are of neat-growing dwaxf 
habit. There are some species of each mcxa rarely to be met with. 

Our fields are frequently at this time abnndiaitly supplied witii 
several varieties of the SoMoua family ; aU are pietty. S. arvetuk 
is the tallest, growing three feet high, bearing its leaves and branches 
opposite, each terminating with a close flat head of flowers, of a fine 
blue ; the whole plant is haiiy. Another eraecies is the & suecism^ or 
Devil's Bit, found in ^reat quantities in tne southern part of tiie 
kingdom, on heaths, m woods, etc. The flowers ane of a delioate 
pinky blue colour, the stem somewhat hairy, and the root a^peaning 
as if bitten ofl* half-way, which has g^ven rise to its vulgar name. 
Some foreign species ard old inhabitants of our gardens. Qme Indian 
or Sweet Scabious has the additional attraction of a delicious per- 
fume, and its flowers are of various hue, from pale purple to intense 
rich dark crimson, approachii^ to black, and of a velvety texture. 
A poet, before quoted, says justly — 

" GuL regal purple with the Scabioos vie ?" 

Our banks are now clothed wil^ the several varieties of Lady's 
Bed-straw, Oalium, There is tile yellow variety, Q. verum^ hanng 
very abundant clusters of minute pale yellow flowors, and whose 
roots are used as a rod dye for woollen cloth; the Gh^eafWhite 
Bed-straw, G. mollugo^ of a more straggling habit, the flowers in 
little white tufts, and the st^ns very long ; the Water Bed-straw, 
&, palusfre^ growing on the borders of ditches and ponds, the stems 
hairy, and the whole panicle of flowers much spread out ; and the 
Crosswort Bed-straw, having yellow flowers^ with four leaves togeti^ 
in a whorl. 

On old walls we may find in some localities great quantities of 
that singularly neat and elegant little trailing plants the Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax, Lmaria cymhalaria. I have seen the walls of old 
mansions and ruins adorned with ver^ large tufts, of this pkoi^; one 
locality where I have seen it growing in great abundwce is by 
the water-side, on the old walls of the Archbishop's palace at. Morir 
lake, in Surrey. Although it is doubtful whetiier this is. a tvuQ 
indigenous plant in England, yet it appears to have become &r a 
length of time naturalized, and our climate suits it welL 11? ia easy 
of culture, and prolific of seed ; no rockwork can be considered com- 
plete without it. The flowers are small, of the common Snapdragon 
form, pale hlac, with a touch of yellow on the lip ; l^e stems are 
long and trailing ; the leaves ivy-like, green above and purple beneath. 
It is often grown in pots, but does best when on rockwork or. old 
walls ; it is the neatest of all our trailing plants. 

Another of this genus flowmng the present month is the Yellow 
Toadflax, L, wlgarU, a fine, upright-growing, tall Bpedefa^ with smooth 
leaves, of a pale bluish green, and l^ht yellow flowers. £; decorates 
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tiie banks of comfielda^ pastures, and hedges ; when in moss it is a t*^ 
ohanaing obi«et. 

Some of the genus I^edicularis^ Bed Battle^ may now be toivaai iik 
bloom. P. pMuHris, Tall Bed Battle, and P. tjflvaCiea^ the Marsh 
Brittle, are nearly simiLary the latt^ being, howeyer, of dwaifer habit ; 
they are elegant pkota, neither attaimag quite a foot in beigiit^ aiid 
theugh of hiiimbl& srowtii, are wdl woir^y of our notice. The 
flowers are of a fine deep piok, and the leases rery handsome, hmig 
of a beautiful fresh green colour. The ripe seeds rattle in the seed- 
vessels, hence the name. Th^ grow in nieadows a^ pastures, pre* 
ferring a rather moist soil. The common Yellow Battle, Bhitianthus 
crittagalliy is a plant much resembling the above named, but belongs 
tea different genus. It is one* of i^e few gaping-flowered plants of a 
yellow colour ; it is met with in nearly every meadow, rattling its 
CBpaoieB. of ripe seeds at our tread. The plant is quite smooth, 
nlher mcate than a foot high, and very little branched. I have made 
very pretty vegetable skeletons of the calyces of this plant, and 
whust on this subject I may be aUowed to say that the calyces of 
several plants are admirable when properly prepared : such are those 
of HyoscyamuSy Henbane ; all the OampanulM; Nicanira ; Datura 
stramonium ; Fhygalis^ or Winter Cherry ; the capsules of the Poppy ; 
leaves of Box, Apple, Ivy, HoUv, Magnolia, Tulip-tree, Poplar, 
Passion Mower, etc. To prepare them, place a quantity of the leaves, 
etc., in a flat shallow pan, and cover them with water; let them 
remain in this state, without changing the water, for six weeks or a 
couple of months, exposed ta the sun and air — a few drops of mu- 
riatic acid assist the process. At the end of that period the vege- 
table matter will be sumcientlv decomposed, most of it may be washed 
o% and anv adhering removed by a few dabs with a soft-haired brush. 

To bleach them, damp the preparations, and ^lace them in a tight- 
fitting box^ with a^litlle brimstone burning in it ; in an hour ther 
will be very white. I dry them ; and gum them on leaves of black 
paf>^^ in a book^ in which state they look extremely interesting. The 
ittore leaves put to soak at (mee, the better they will prepare. 

On some of our old commons^ at this season, we may find that 
curious parasite the Broom-rape, Orchanehe^ of which we have several 
varieties, each somewhat diflerent, but all rather scarce. It has a 
singular appearance, and consiBts of a thick fleshy stem, very brittle, 
knobbed at the sur&ce of the ground, and bearmg all the way up 
tapering soales, brown coloured, and is destitute of leaves or branches*; 
at top it beavs a large coarse spike of giving flowers^ each having 
a small brown bract under it. It is a vegetame blood-sucker, unable 
to draw direot &om the earth its nouriskunent^ and therefore attached 
itself to some oi^er plant, upon whose- vital juices it leeda* 
O. mt^or fixes itself on the roots of broom or furze, and O. minor 
on the roots of clover. Their seeds are borne in myriads, but will 
not grow imless brought into oontact with the roots of i^e respective 
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plants on which they feed, but remain in the ground in such case for 
a very long time without damage, and if by any chance they reach 
the root of a furze-bush they strike into it and vegetate speedily, 
becoming a foot high in the 'space of a month. 

Before I conclude this paper, and I fear I am now trespassing cm 
your viduable space, allow me to notice one established mvourite, a 
British plant, which is grown in every garden, and well fcaown by 
all— I aUude to the Widliower, Cheirawthus cheiri, which may be 
made to bloom almost throughout the year, and loves to cling on the 
tops of old walls ; it has been truly said 

*' Its blossoms rise where turrets fall," 

and it has been considered the emblem of love in adversity, never 
appearing on the noble pile whilst in its pride and grandeur, but so 
soon as it crumbles to decay, and the walls totter, then this fragrant 
flower glads the solitary place, and with its cheerful blossoms robs 
the scene of half its gloom. 

<<The Wallflower, the Wallflower, 

How beautifol it blooms 1 
It gleams above the rained tower. 

Like sunlight oyer tombs, 
And sheds a halo of repose 
Around the wrecks of time." 



ON THE CTJLTUEE OP THE COCKSCOMB. 

BY A SrCGESSFTJX OTTLTTVATOB. 

Is the spring provide a quantity of turf from a pasture field, pared 
off about two inches thick, where the soil is a strong rich kMun ; 
form this into a pile three feet hijgh, laying; the grass side downwards, 
coverine; each layer of turf, one inch thics, with equal quantities of 
decayed hotbed manure, fresh droppings of horses, and swine's 
dung, clear from litter, and well incorporated. In autpmn the pile 
is taken down, and the turf cut in pieces of two mches square, 
adding to three barrows of this turi one barrow of oak-l€«f or 
vegetable mould, and one barrow of sharp sandy bog-earth, which 
are well mixed together, formed into a shallow ridge, and fre- 
quently turned. About the beginning of March, a hotbed should be 
got iu readiness bv hein^ well worked and fermented. Then sow the 
seed very thin in lorty-eight-sized pots, filled with a compost consist- 
ing of one-third rich loam, one-third leaf-mould, and one-sixth sharp 
sandy bog, broken fine ; plunge the pots in the bed np to the rims, 
placing imder each pot a piece of thin slate, to prevent any rancid 
steam from entering; the bottom of the pots. As socfti as the plants 
appear, they should have a little water given to them, raising the 
pots half-way out of the dung, and the next day entirely to the top, 
giving air, to keep the temperature of the frame to about 70^ ; the 
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following day, remove into the pine stove for two or three dnys, to 
harden them previous to potting, placing them near the glass m the 
daytime, and lowering them down at night. Pot these plants in 
small-sized sixl^ pots, usin^ the same sort of compost they were 
sown in. The bed should be well forked up, one root deep, every 
four or five days, and watered with water of the same temperature 
as the heat in the frame, in order to keep the dung in a strong moist 
heat, the pots being constantly kept plunged up to the rims, until 
the phmts attain their full growth. They reqiure but little water, 
which is always given over &e heads with a mie rose watering-pot. 
In the middle of the day, when the sun is out, close the lights for 
about a quarter of an hour, and thinly shade the plants ; observing 
at all times to admit double the quantity of air for about a quarter 
of an hour previous to watering. The heads of the plants should 
be kept near the glass, and the temperature of the frame to 

As soon as the plants have rooted sufficiently, and before the 
roots get matted together, put into full-sized sixty pots, using the 
same sort of compost as before ; they are then allowed to remain in 
these pots until tney have formed their heads, when the strongest 
plants and best-shaped combs are selected, and potted in forty-eight- 
sized pots, using for the^«^ time the preparea compost of turf, etc 
After the comb is formed, never allow tne roots of the plants to get 
entwined, but when they are sufficiently rooted remove them into 
thirty-twos, and lastly into twenty-fours, where they complete their 
growth, and will retain their heads perfect for several months, by 
receiving a diminished quantity of water, and being removed into 
the greenhouse or conservatory. 



ON THE TEEATMENT OP CAPE HEATHS. 

BY AMATOB EIiOBTJM. 

It has been said that this interesting tribe of plants is "perpetually 
green, perpetually in flower — of all colours, of all sizes, and of manv 
and varied^ forms ;" and I am of opinion, Mr. Editor, that few will 
be found to controvert the assertion, who have seen a good collection 
of this pretty genus. Perhaps a few detailed observations on a 
successful method of culture may prove useful, and may not be out 
of place, although much has alreaOT been written on the subject. 

Heaths, or Ericas, may be readily propagated by cuttings, {pro- 
vided suitable care is taken to prevent then* damping off after being 
put in. My opinion is that Ericas may be propagated at any 
season if the wood be rather firm, though on this head opinions are 
divided, some preferring the spring, others summer. To prick them 
off, pans should be provided of a proper size, say from six to eight 
inches deep ; fill them with broken potsherds to within about two 
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inches of the top, o^er which sjpread a ^thizL layer of moss, chopped 
small, and next a thin layer ot aandv peat, oovered with about halt 
am inch to an inch in depth of silver sand. It is necessary to 
obserre that the layer of moss should be thin, as it often happensi 
where the contrary is the case, that the tender rootlets are brok^i 
and otherwise injured in removing the young plants &om the pans; 
and this is a tnbe of plants which will not bear injury to their 
young and tender fibres. 

Having prepared the pans as above directed,, water them with a 
very fine rose pot or syringe, so as not to disturb the sand, and 
maKe the cuttings whilst they are draining* Select such for cuttangSi 
without reference to the season, as are about from one to two inches 
in length, separating the softer and more rapidly growing kinds from 
the hard-wooded varieties ; with the former, a small portian of the 
old wood will prevent the cuttings from being so liable to damp ofi^ 
as it is termed. We shall always find that Ericas, and other sudi 
delicate outtin^s as are ausoeptible of over moistare,.wm do best 
when planted close to the sides of the pan» As soon as the cutting/i 
are planted, give them a gentle watering with, t^id water, and allow 
them to dry before placing on the bell-glasses. They may then 
be placed in the greenhouse near the glass, or in a sinular situation 
in a cool part of the stove, and shaded from the. direct sun. If 
placed in the stove, the glasses ought to be wiped and dried at least 
once a day, as the vapour is found to condense around the sides. 
When the young plants show signs of growth, give a. little air for a 
short time in the morning, being mindful to cover and shade before 
the sun comes direct and strong upon them. In spring as soon as 
the cuttinsB are rooted and ready for potting oS, place eai^li singly 
in the smiulest sized pots ; in autumn, six may be placed around me 
side of a 48-sized pot, drained well, and filled to near the surface 
with heath or peat soil, holding a laree proportion of silver sand, 
mixing it up with small pieces of potMiena or charcoal, which act 
as a preventive to their suffering from the two extremes, cbought and 
an excess of moisture ; each of which it is very necessary to guard 
well gainst. When they are potted, put them in a fmmo under 
handlights^. being particular to. ahade them for a few days, and 
ffl^aduiQly exposing them to air and light. As soon as. they are 
found to require i^ they should be shifted mto larger sizes, ad£ng a 
very small quantity of sandy loam to. the compost named above. At 
the third shifting, each plant should be raised nearhr an inch in. the 
centre of the pot, so that the base of the stem at tne crown of the 
roots be nearly on a level, with the rim of the pot. 

As to potting,, it does not appear to be very material at what time 
it is performed. Ericas may be shifted with success from March to 
September,, should they require it, and thia oug[ht to be the only 
criterion to fix the tune, as nothmg injures this tribe more than 
mpving them into large pots, when the state of the roots shows they 
io not requiiie it. They, Uke the m^ority of Cape plants^ delight 
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in a cool soil, somewliat moist, but not retentive of water. I 
belieye it will be found that the best tbie for shifting Ericas is just 
before they show signs of blooming; there being at that time less 
risk of breaking or injuring i^e fibres, than when they are beginning 
to grow. Should any of the stock appear unhealthy, careAilly 
reduce the ball of soil, and repot them in a size less, using a y^ry 
sandy soil. They should nerer be over-potted at once, but the size 
graduaUy increased* 

Drainmg is of first importance ; vnthout constant attention to this 
partieul^, all other care is thrown away. From one to three inches 
of broken potsherds should be placed at the bottom, being guided 
by the size of the pots, and a hkjer of moss next, so as to prevent 
the fine partAeles of the soil insinuating amongst and chokmg up 
the drainins materials. In shifting liurge specimens, I generally 
place a small pot, surrounded by crocks, at the bottom, directly over 
the hole, whidi is a very effectual plan of keeping open the drainage ; 
it also prevents worms and slugs fiom obtainmg entrance. It is of 
importance to attend to tiie elevation of the top of the ball above 
the rim of the pot, whieh preserves the collar or portion of the stem 
in contact with the soil' from the injurious influence of wet, and 
here it is that this tribe is most liable to suffer. When neatly done, 
the plants look the better for it. It is well to be carefid, in potting, 
to avoid l^eaking the bidl, and injuring any of the tender fibres or 
rootlets ; a gentle shake wiU loosen the fibres from the old ball. If 
the plants do not require shifting into a laj^r size, it is well, and con^ 
ducive to their health, to remove some of the old soil, adding fresh, 
and replacing them in a new, clean pot. I vary the soil somewhat^ 
according to the constitution of some of the species : for such as 
JSartnelU, AUonia, Massonia, aristata, and elegans I mix very sandy 
peat, with a small portion of light loam, and chopped moss, broken 
potsherds, etc.; for more robust kinds, equal parts of sandy peat 
and loam, vrith moss, etc«, as before. I never sift the soil for Heaths^ 
as I consider they do better without it. 

Too much attention cannot be given to watering. I generally 
examine the plants every morning, and water only those which I 
find dry, afterwards I syringe the whole freely, and, should the 
weather be hot, it is repeated in the evening. It is well occa- 
sionally to examine the pots, in order to see that the drainage is 
open ; should the water appear to stand on the surface, I perforate 
the ball in several places witn a stout vrire, which allows the water 
to enter the earth more freely. I do nQ% Imow any daaa o£ plants 
so susceptible of injury from moisture, or drought, it is therefore 
very necessary to keep the medium between these extremes. In 
summer, it is a good plan to fill up the spaces between the pots with 
moss; this prevents the plants drying in the pots, and saves 
considerable labour in waterisig; but it should not be allowed to 
remain later than the middle of September. In moist^ dull weather 
I water as seldom as possible^ even to those which are in flower; 
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In the middle of May I set out of doors all the robust, strong- 
growing kinds, whicli at the same time affords more space for those 
of more delicate habit. Those which I set out are placed on a good 
layer of cinders or gravel, and screened from the mid-day sun. The 
spaces between the pots are filled, like those in the house, with 
moss. Such as cannot command a house specially set apart for 
Heaths, should not thereby be discouraged from cultivatrng this 
beautifiil and most interesting genus. A very good substitute for a 
Heath-house may be made with a deep frtune or pit, and should be 
contrived as follows : — ^Allow three feet six inches for the back, giving 
a good inclination for the glass ; the width and length depending on 
the number of plants intended to be grown : the floor should be 
well drained, so as to keep qtdte dry. At the beginning of May 
the frame should be elevated a few inches from the ground, to admit 
a free circulation of air among the plants, and each should be placed 
on an inverted pot, to bring them near the glass. Attend to 
frequent syringing, and keep the plants cool, by carefully shading 
them during the hottest part of the day, and they wiU tlirive well. 
A coarse, thin canvas will answer as well as anything I know to 
shade with, as it admits a subdued light, and prevents tiie sun's raya 
having an injurious effect. Draw off the lights completely in 
sultry or very hot weather. About November lower the frame 
again, and neatly bank up the sides with dry turf; a covering of 
mats, with the addition of dry fern or s^w in wintry, £rosty 
weather, will serve as a sufficient protection. 

It is a frequent error to suppose that this tribe is impatient of 
pruning, hence we often meet with tall and unsightly plants. I can 
assure your readers that this is not the case, as there are very few 
plants which will bear being shortened back better, or with greater 
impunity, if carefully done— this is more especially the case with 
the free-growing varieties. After being pruned they should be 
placed in an airy situation. Sometimes our Heaths are infested with 
the green fly, but b^ a timely application of tobacco-smoke this pest 
is kept down. Mildew is a more dangerous enemy; on its first 
appearance, remove the plant, and give it a sprinkle with flowers of 
sulphur, or syringe with lime-water, which is perhaps a better plan. 

By pursuing this treatment Heaths may be grown in great per- 
fection, and a more elegant and interesting genus I do not know. 



A FEW EEMABKS ON THE CTTLTTJEB OF MIGNONETTE 

IN BOXES. 

BY H. L. 

Mi^NONSTTE is of the most simple and easy culture, but we seldom 
see it so maiiaged as to look long neat and elegant; while although 
It is but a simple flower, it is really kept elegant for a length of time 
nrhen treated in the following manner. 
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First with respect to box or window culture : I ^et some good 
compost, such as is usually prepared for ylnes ; or a mixture of good 
cucumber and melon mould, or rich garden soU, is quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Instead of sowing the seed, I transplant in the boxes, 
either £rom the clumps or border, or from plants preyiously raised for 
that purpose, forming only one row along the middle of the box, at 
four to SIX inches apart from plant to plant, and pinching off the t6ps 
of each as soon as 1 plant them. If I plant large specimens, which 
I frequently do very successfriUy, I pinch all the shoots back to the 
first joint of each ; and as they push fresh shoots, I continue to pinch 
them all back to the first joint of each shoot, till the box becomes 
nearly frdl, or till I think I shall soon require them to be in bloom, 
when I stop them no longer, and aUow them to shoot out for flower- 
ing. StiU I occasionally pinch them in so as to keep them in a judicious 
trim; and frequently thin out many branches, that they may not become 
too crowded, so as to weaken the plants or endanger the stems by 
damprog off. By the above treatment I have had Mignonette, that 
has been planted early in the spring, kept in fine and vigorous bloom, 
at the outside of windows, till the end of January. 

This season I sowed a ^ood deal of this little favourite round the 
beds and borders, but owing to our cold, wet, clay soil, and the un- 
favourable season, in many parts it either never came up, or so weak 
that it dwindled off afterwurds ; but on some parts of the higher and 
drier grounds it came up tolerably well, which has given me plenty 
to transplant at this more fikvourable season in£o the less congenial 
soils, where it had gone off; and by my box treatment it is now pro- 
mising to do well. Until it gets proper vigour, I keep picking out 
the blossom-buds as soon as I can detect them, or pmch back the 
shoots, to make them strong bushy plants. Those I leave after thinning 
I treat just in the same maimer as the transplanted ones ; so that one 
single plant only lefb becomes a much finer specimen than by leaving 
more. The usual manner of leaving it to ramble where it chooses, 
and all the plants which spring up from seed, is always disagreeable 
to the sight; audit soon exhausts itself by rambling.seeds and blossom. 
Some plants are trained to a single stem, and ned to a stake ; and 
these may be either trained to form into a bushy head at any conve- 
nient height, or spurred into the first joint, so as to have them in 
blossom the whole height of the stem, as far as it may be desired, in 
which state it is really a very pretty object. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS IN WINDOWS 

AND BALCONIES. 

BY MB. JAMES THOMSOB*. 

I AM a great admirer of flowers, and love to see them grown in every 
situation which is compatible with their cultivation. There are, I am 
persuaded, many who would cultivate them, and indeed be glad to 
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ayail themselves of such as will cprow in windows cnr cm a Hbaican j, did 
they meet with better suooess than it is usual to find ftttands tbeen^ 
deayours of many window gardeners — those who are not in possession 
of even a few feet of garden ground. It is in the hope that &e fallow- 
ing remarks may be aoeeptaUe that I sabmit them to your readers' 
notice. 

No plants are looked upon with move interest, or aitteoded to with 
more care, than those which are cultivated in the Ixknus of dweUing- 
houses ; and yet from imagining that l^ere is somethinff very difficult 
in the management of these plants, or from not properh^ understand- 
ing what that should be, our window gardeners often fail in vcoom- 
phshing what their labours and anxiety most richly merit. Now there 
IS in reality no great secret in the treatment of window plants, and 
we may learn this if we will only open our eves to what is continually 
going on in the great garden of nature by which we ave surrounded. 
Wherever plants are ^aced, whether in the open air, where they are 
watered by the dew and the gentle rain, in the conservatory or green- 
house, where they are subjected to more artificial treatment, or in the 
house window, where the treatment must necessarily be still more 
artificial, there are certain laws which regulate their erowth, and 
certain conditions requisite in order to keep them in a hish state of 
health and beauty. Thus, the greater part of greenhouse phntB which 
are sufficiently liardy to endure the open air in the summer months, 
if planted in a sheltered border, attain in a short time twice &6ir 
original size. This is no doubt owing in a great measure to the roots 
not being confined as they are in pots, but multiplying and ramifying 
in all directions in search of food, sending that food upwards into the 
BteaHy branches, and leaves, and so causing these parts to inerease in 
size with great rapidity. This, then, is nature's method of oultivfltion, 
and the nearer we follow her example when we can, the mace likely 
we are to succeed. Similar remarks apply to light and also to water, 
because both of these have much to do in the dilerenoe of the growth 
of the plants just mentioned. 

Many plants indigenous to warmer countries will not live out of 
doors during winter in England, iAneiceiare we are obliged to have re- 
course to some artificial mode of protection, and of coarse that is the 
best mode in which we approach most nearly to natural circumstances. 
Hence the use of the conservatory where many cf£ ike plants are 
planted in the border, and where all receive as mucn light as an artificial 
structure can admit. We can never therefore expect to grow plants 
so well in rooms as in buildings of this description, particularly in the 
winter months, when the windows cannot be opened, or the plants with 
safety placed for any length of time on the outside. It must there- 
fore be a general principle in their cultivation to give them all the 
light possible, bv placing them close to the window, and in the summer 
months in a sheltered situation out of doors. Although this situation 
is the best for these plants in summer, yet in some places 1^ may 
not be convenient, and in others it may be desirable to have them on 
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the oTStride of the window, or on a tralcony eisected there for that pum 
pose, where thej will grow and flower under the eye, and, if sweet- 
scented, perfume the air of the room when the window is opened on 
ft flne summer evening. In this case it is neceBsary to haye some 
means of protection mnn the buming heat of the mia-day sun, which 
is y^ much increased by the reflection of the rays from the wall of 
the house. It should never be forgotten that laie management all 
along has been very artificial, the leaves and i^oots have been formed 
in a dark room, the roots are confined to pots and cannot find nourish* 
ment so quickly as it is drawn from the leaves, and therefore, if we 
have deprived the plant by artificial means of providing a certain 
quantity of food, we must also take care to counteract the other force 
— ^the sun upon the leaves— which if not done, more moisture will be 
drawn off than the roots can supply, and the result of this treatment 
will be, as is very often seen, plants with bare stems and withered 
leaves. Having mentioned what ahould be done, every one will readily 
invent something to answer the purpose, an awning, for example, or 
merely to move the plants to the inside of the window. Of course 
these remarks apply only to the summer season, when the sun's rays 
are very hot in the middle of the day, and to windows with a south 
aspect. High winds are very injurious to window plants and should 
be guarded against, and for this reason windows on the ground or 
first floor are best adapted for their cultivation. 

I will now say a few words with respect to water. As I remarked 
before, plants planted by the hand of nature send their roots in all 
directions in search of food and moisture. They differ materially in 
this respect from those grown in greenhouses or rooms ; confined to 
the pots in which they grow, and supplied with water by artificial 
means. The latter are more liable to simer than the former from dry- 
ness in summer, having fewer mouths to absorb the moisture which 
is rapidly evaporating from the leaves ; and they are also more likely 
to be injured Dy excess of wet in winter, owing to the drainage of the 
pots getting choked. It is impossible to say how often, and how much, 
water should be given, because this depends upon the kind of plant, 
the state of health in which it is, and the season of the year. As a 
general rule, however, they shoidd never be watered until the soil at 
the surface of the pot will readily crumble between the finger and 
thumb when taken up, and when in this state, as much water should 
be given as the soil vnll receive ; in other words, never water imtil 
the plants are dry, and when you do water give plenty of it. Bain- 
water is by far the best kind, and should always be used in preference 
to that obtained from springs. In winter very little water is required, 
and it should always be cautiously given, because the air is more moist, 
and the light is not so intense, therefore there is less demand made 
upon the roots by the leaves. 

When the plants are in the inside of the room, it is well to have 
some contrivance to prevent the water from running through the soil 
and wetting the floor, and this is most simply done by placing a flat 
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pan under the flower-pot, whicH collects anj superfluous water, and 
this water is afberwaras absorbed by the roots when the soil gets dry. 
The method very often practised, of always keeping these pans full of 
water in preference to watering from the top, is not to be recommended, 
except for veir robust plants, which are not easily injured, and not even 
for tnese in the winter months. Watering over the leaves is of the 
utmost importance to the health of window plants, exposed as they 
are to so many smaU particles of dust, which forms a thin crust over 
them, and prevents the natural action of their pores. This operation 
can be performed yery seldom in winter, but should be done every day 
in summer by the la^ who is anxious to preserve her plants in health 
and eauty. The proper time for shifting and potting plants of this 
description is either in spring or early in autumn. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OP STEPHANOTIS 

PLOEIBUNDTTS. 

BY A THBEE TEABS' SrBSOBIBBB. 

"ELAYTsa been a very successful grower of this charming plant, 
perhaps a few hints on its proper management may not be unac- 
ceptable to the readers of your highly useful periodical. 

I may commence by stating that I usually 'grow the Stephanotis 
in pots, in preference to planting it out in the stove border ; and 
I am persuaded there is no stove plant more easy of culture when 
its requirements are known. I find the following compost to answer 
well : — Two parts' turfy loam and two parts sandy peat, with one 
part well-rotted dung, or well-decayed hotbed manure, and one part 
of well-decayed leaf-mould. When plants are potted add pieces of 
broken charcoal as big as nuts, and well mix up the whole. This 
compost will be found very open, and will allow the roots to run 
freely into it ; if one of a closer nature be used, we shall find that, 
although the plants may grow tolerably weU for a time, yet they will 
be very shy in flowering, and in consequence of such soil retaining 
too much moisture and not draining fireely, the plants will be apt to 
rot and damp off; and again, if kept too dry, the compost is too nard, 
and as the roots are imi^le to penetrate it, the plants will become 
unhealthy, and finally perish. A soil which is light, open, and rich 
IB the one most suitable for this plant. 

In propagating by cuttings I choose such as are short, trim away 
the lower leaves, and insert them in sand round the side of a pot, 
cover with a hand-glass, and place in a warm comer of the stove or 
bark bed. When the roots are formed, which generaUv takes place 
in a very short time, I pot them off in rather large-sized pots of the 
above-named compost, replace the hand-glass, and shade them from 
the direct sun for a week or ten days, when the young plants may be 
fbUy exposed. The soil, being open in its nature, may be well pressed 
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down, allowing plenty of draining materials, and a liberal supply of 
water afforded, without. fear of injury to the roots. Plants thrive 
remarkably in a bark bed, the pots being plunged up to the rim ; but 
if no such convenience be at hand, they will prosper well in any 
warm corner of the stove, where the roots may be kept dry and 
warm. The heat of the house should not exceed 50^ in winter^ 
unless in sunny weather, when a few degrees more are allowable. As 
winter declines, the heat may be kept at 60^ or 65^, when the plants 
will put forth their short thick shoots and healthy leaves; in a month 
after the growth has fairly commenced, and flowers begin to show 
themselves, let the heat rise to 70^, at which it may be permanently 
kept, and the plants will make fine shoots^ with a great show of flower- 
buds, which wiU soon bloom to perfection. As soon as the plants 
have dcme flowering, I allow the heat to go down, and the plants to 
rest through their dormant season. I am assured that if my plan 
of treatment be pursued by any who have experienced a difficulty in 
flowering this charming clunber, they will find it attended with full 
success; and I have, I regret to say, known several cases where, 
through not properly treating it, disappointment has been the result. 
I have had as many as sixty-five heads of flowers on one plant at a 
time, and nothing can look more agreeable, each head of Inoom con- 
taining seven or eight large-sized flowers, of pure snow-white, con- 
trasting well with the dark green of its healthy leaves. StephanoAa 
floribmidm is a native of the island of Madagascar, and was intro- 
duced to our nurseries about sixteen years ago ; it is decidedly the best 
thing of its class that has been yet introduced, and I shall be happy if 
these few remarks may be of use to the readers of the OMneU 



ON THE TBEE CAENATION. 

BT MB. WILLIAM BBBB* 

All lovers of a handsome fragrant flower must be enamoured of 
this beautiful plant, which has only of late years been introduced to 
our notice. I know of few plants more showy, or which are of 
easier cultivation. Possessing a small stock, we may enjoy their 
cheering blossoms as well at Christmas as in the heats of summer. 
Without respect to season, these plants have a habit of blooming 
upon the young ripened stems, and will be» stopping as often as is 
rendered necessary to retard their blooming perioa, without injury to 
their ultimate show of flowers. A little practical experience will be 
of advantage in instructing the grower to omit stopping, that they 
may bloom at the period desired. Having procured a selection of 
plants, they may be readily propagated by cuttings, which should be 
dressed in the usual manner, taking them dff at a joint where the 
substance of the wood is firm, yet not hardened. Have ready some 
pots provided with a good drainage of crocks, and using a light 
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sandy soil, put in the cuttings and cover them with bell-glasses. 
Plunge the pots up to the rims in a mild bottom heat, about 60"* is 
the best temperature ; here they will speedily root well, if attention 
be paid to watering. The inside of the glasses should be wiped 
once a day, to preserre them from the injurious effects of damp, 
which would otnerwise prove very fatal to them. As the young 
plants become rooted, pot them off into large forty-eight-sized pots, 
when they should be kept in a frame until quite established, at a 
temperature of about 60^ to 60**. As thev make a little growth it 
is well to pinch out the tops of the leading shoots, to induce 
them to become bushy and throw out laterals. When the roots 
£01 the pots, shift them into thirty-two-sized ones, if it is intended 
to have them bloom in autumn ; for winter and sprint flowering, 
pots a size larger may be employed. Throughout the summer 
retain them in a cool frame, givmg due attention to stopping 
watering, and tying up. As to stopping them, we may remark 
that if they are desired to bloom about Christmas, they ought 
not to be stopped later than the middle of August, and in all 
cases it is desirable to defer it until the present growth be properiy 
matured. A free exposure to air and light is advantageous during 
the growing period ; after the buds are formed, however, they may 
be kept more close, and the temperature raised, depending on 1m 
time at which they are desired to bloom, in which case a litde 
practical experience is of more value than pages of directions. Wh^i 
cold and damp weather comes on, remove the plants to a greenhome 
or pit, in order to give them an increase of heat, which, however, will 
not be necessary imless they have had a late stopping, for they wiB 
flower well at a temperature between 40^ and 50^. It is advisable to 
have the growth matured in autumn, and to keep the plants in an 
airy cool part of the house until their flowering-time approaches, 
rather than to rely upon the use of artificial temperature, which 
ought properly to be reserved to those plants destin^ to bloom in 
i^ring. There is no plant more acceptable in the drawing-room or 
conservatory, at a time when few other beautiful blossoms are to be 
had. Por compost, a mixture of well-decomposed muiure and rich 
loam, with a little sharp river sand, will be found to grow them to 
perfection. The old plants after flowering may be cut back, kept in 
a cool pit, and grown for flowering at another season. 



DESIGN POE A SMALL ESTATE COMPEISING ABOUT 

SIXTEEN ACEES. 

{Beference to JPlan.') 

BT T. BXrT0BS, BSQ. 

Tkb plan contains about sixteen acres, and is divided into pasture 
and pleasure ground by a light iron or invisible fence, taking in ttie 
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lawn as pasture also, on the south-west side of the water. The walk 
round the extremity may also be protected by a fence of the same 
description. At the south-west, nearly opposite the house, is a round 
summer-house, and at the south of the kitchen garden is an alcove ; 
there are also two ornamental erections at the extremity of the 
grounds, one to the south-west, and the other to the south-east. 
The house has a wing fprthe offices, from whence convenient walks 
lead to the laundry, poultry-court, stable-yards, garden, etc. The 
rivulet, which enters at the south-east, has a branch carried on to 
the homestead ; the other branch, on entering; the lawn, is widened, 
and diminishing on entering the kitchen garden; it is supposed to be 
conveyed thence under ground, and to supplv tanks for the garden 
and forcing departments, and icom there to the basin in the stable- 
yard, as well as to be made available for the brewhouse, where it is 
supposed to be led off by a drain. The pasture ground is laid .down 
as somewhat undulating, and considerably elevated at the southern 
extremity. 

JSqferenee to the plan, — 1, Lodge ; 2, ditto, for gardener's house ; 3, 
laundry and yard; 4, brewhouBe and yard; 5, poultry-court; 6, stables 
and yard, with a basin ; 7, dung-yard and compost-ground, with shed ; 
8, melon-ground with sheds; 9, forcing department, having two 
ranges of forcing-houses ; 10, kitchen garden ; 11, greenhouse or 
conservatory and flower garden, with a space behind for greenhouse 
plants to be set out in summer; 12, road to the homestead; 13, 
homestead and rick-yard, the erections to be appropriated as they 
may be wanted. The whole supposed to be hiaden from view by 
trees or a shrubberv. 



EEMAEKS ON THE BICHAEDIA AFRICANA. 

BY MB. PETEB MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, STIBLING. 

Maky short notices respecting the culture of the Calla JEthiapica of 
LinnsBUB, or Richardia Africana of modem bota^sts, have appeared 
from time to "time since its introduction to this country ; many who 
grow it as a window plant, or in the greenhouse, will be none the 
worse to hear some of the instructions regarding its culture repeated, 
that they may, if they choose, have better plants with larger flowers, 
and more of them than they generally have, for their favourite water 
plant will repay them with luxuriance and beauty for the little 
extra trouble oestowed upon it. 

This plant, although introduced from the Cape of Ghood Hope more 
than a hundred years ago, has a variety of names, as if it came from 
another quarter of the globe. Mr. Lawson, in his treatise on *' The 
Boyal Water LUy of South America, and the Water Lilies of our 
own Land," says that the Nelumbium, or Eose of the Nile, must not 
be : confounded by the non-botanical reader with a very different 
plant, often cultivated in our greenhouses under the names of Lily of 
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tbe Nile aad Bthiopian Lilj; the Biehardia Jfiicana has no stroo* 
tiu«l affiniW with any of the oth« plants known as Lilies and Watev 
Lilies. It Delongs to the natural order Araeea, the Aram fJEunilr, 
h&ng associated with the Cnckoo-pint or Wake Bobin of onr vooqj^ 
(from the root of which plant Portland sago is prepared), tiie Tongue- 
swelling Dumb-cane, and the Aoorus adamus^ or Sweet Hag. The 
Sichardia is easily cultivated, either in the greenhouse or in the 
dwelling-house window, a plentiful supply of water beixig all that is 
necessarj to ensure its success. It has been observed that when 
the plant has too much water given, it will distil away ia drc^ 
from the tapering points of the leaves perfectly lunpid, and of an 
acrid taste. It requires to be grown in a rather Wge po^so that its 
roots may have plenty of room, and, where it can be dona, the plant 
will grow all the better if the pot is plunged into a kib cor ^tem- of 
water. 

The Ethiopian Lily grows well throughout the summer season in 
the open-air pond, and, where entirely covered with a depth of water 
sufficient to place its roots beyond the reach of firosts, is said to 
stand over the winter, and thrive well as a permanent out-€^-do<»r 
aquatic. Its arrow-shaped upright leaves, elavated above the water 
on long stalks, and the large pure white spathe which it produces, 
render the Bichardia an object of great beauty, and point it out as 
a fitting companion on the lake, but more especnallv on the artificial 
pond, for the great Wliite Water-Lily of our own land. 

As a greenhouse plant, it flowers in the winter and spring months. 

7or some time I have been trying experiments with this plant, in 
the way of feeding it, in order to increase the size of the leaves 
and flowers. I And that guano is a good manure, either applied 
to the surface of the soil, and brought in contact with the roots of 
the plant by means of watering, or by applying water with guano 
dissolved in it. The flowers have been much larger than ever I 
have seen them before, the whole are in a healthy condition, and 
the flowering of the plant is continued much longer than wh^i 
Common water is applied to it. The following remarks by Mr; 
Meams, in the Gardeners^ Chronicle, may be useral to some of your 
readers. '* It requires very nearly the same treatment as the In$ 
Chdnensis, namely, shaking it frequently out of the exhausted soil, and 
divesting it of every appearance of suckers, trimming in the roots, 
and repotting it, but not to excess. It it best to replace them in 
the same pot, unless it be obvious that more room would increase 
their luxuriance. With rich compost, they will be strong and healthy 
by the regular flowering season, and will send up strong stems, bloom- 
mg in a continued succession nearly throughout the winter. I find 
that, like all tuberous and bulbous-rooted plants^ ther do better 
when suffered to remain in the pot for a time in a dormant state, 
after they have done flowering, keeping them only slightly moist. 
They should afterwards be shaken out of the soil, the roots and 
suckers trimmed from the tubers, and treated as before. Although 
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-viater is tike floiiv^effxiig aeaaeii, I hare had tiMm. blooming in a eon- 
tinoed &iLCoeBtt(»i through the sunuaer months^ in the atore. Thej 
soon get vigorom roots, and send up another, and often three or four 
flowering stons. If the tuber is strong they will flower well in the 
open ground in summer, and produce a fine effect, although their 
moat natural season, like the Chinese Ins, is in the winter months,. 
iAbu. their elegiuice and pleasing fragrance are most wanted." 



eBAND FLOBAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Oh Saturday, May 24th, the first grand Floral E&te of the seascHx 
to<^ place at the Crystal Palace, and we believe it may be regarded 
as a yeory successful one. Hhe morning of the day fixed for the 
exhibition turned out very unpromising, but as the day wore on the 
sun came out, and there was a large attendance of the lovers of 
flowers fiKOQ all parts of the kingdom. The total number of 
visitors amounted to 17,237, of whom 2735 paid half a guinea for 
admission. The excellent arrangements and encouragement offered 
to exhibitors by the spirited directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
cannot indeed tail to command floral exhibitions of hitherto unlooked- 
for magnificence. Prizes were adjudged to the value of £650 for 
flowers and'plants, and £138 &r mats, etc. 

We noticed a great improvement over fanner shows in the 
arrangement of the plants^ which, instead of being on tables and 
stands dispersed through a considerable extent of the buUding, were 
plaeed together along the central transept and nave, forming a 
grand and imposing whole. Above was stretched a light covering of 
canvas, which served as a screen to protect the objects collected 
together j&om the injurious effects of the direct rays of the sun. 
We will endeavour to convey to our readers an idea of the arrange- 
ment of the groups and tables as effected at this exhibition. 

Entering the grea^ transept from the Sydenham road, there stood 
before us, situated between the large statue of Peace on the left 
hand, and the Scutari obelisk on the right, an array of tables set in 
the form of a cross, the long arms of which were each twenty-two 
yards in length, and the shorter twelve. On these were well dis-/ 
played a good collection of stove and greenhouse plants, Azaleas, 
etc. ; turning to the left and passing down the eastern nave, were 
Orchids and some new plants, while the extremity in this direction 
consisted of a stage, twenty yards in length, of Tulips ; on the other 
side we passed Cape Heaths, Bhododendrons, and Cacti ; we then 
again came to the transept, and entering the western nave, we found 
in succession new Azaleas, Calceolarias, Puchsias, miscellaneous 
plants, and a long stand of firuits, which was at the extremity in this 
direction ; turning the end and coming a^^ain towards the transept, 
we beheld the Boses and Pelargoniums m fine display, both show 
fl<»wers and fancies. 
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Of stoye and greenhouse plants there were many fine specimens. 
Mr. James May, gardener to H. Colljer, Esq., of Dartford, obtained 
the first prize for a large group consisting of Azaleas, Epacrises, a 
fine specimen of Pimelia weetahilis, Dipladenia eramnoda, and 
Stephanoiia florihunda^ Gape Heaths, Jphetaxu macraniha purpurea^ 
Chorozemas, and Oompholchium poUfmorphttm, covered witn flowers. 
Another collection worthy of particular notice was exhibited bj Mr. 
Dodd, gardener to Sir John Cathcart, Bart. It included finely 
grown examples of Urioa Oavendishi^ G^amphololnum polymorphwn^ 
i*imelia apeotdbilM, Epacria miniata, Boronia serrulataj B, p^nnaia, 
Azalea Oledstaneaii, and other plants. Messrs. Yeitch and Son 
contributed a collection which attracted mat notice, being specimens 
of plants possessing fine foliage and noble habit, well arranged for 
efiect. A fine Dracana occupied the centre of the group, and on either 
side was the handsome Palm, Ohamarqps humilis. There were also 
good specimens of Ch/oas revoluta, ArtUia pvlehra^ Bammara obtusa, 
several tree Ferns, with well-grown plants of the handsome sHver- 
striped Pandanus argenteuB variegaiua, and a few Orchids. Another 
group exhibited by the same weU-known firm consisted of Orchids, 
and comprised some extraordinary specimens, amongst which we 
noticed Qattleya Mossue^ covered with blossoms, O. intermedia, 
Calanthe veratrifolia (a large and well-grown example), two beautiful 
plants of Phaltcnopsie amMlie, Lmlia cinnabarina, loaded with its 
handsome orange-scarlet flowers, Bendrohium Barmeri, some Cypri- 
pediums, and other plants all equally well grown. Li addition to 
he above, Messrs. V eitch showea a collection of variegated Ozchid% 
including several species of Anectochilus and Physurus. Mr. 
Gkdney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon, exhibited also a col- 
lection of twenty well-grown Orchids, the most conspicuous and 
beautiful beinfi^ Caitleya Moesiif, Bendrohium dens^larum, the snow-- 
white Calanthe, Phaiue WaUickij and I^eoite Skmneri, all m 
profuse bloom. Another fine group was from Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to George Eeed, Esq., Burnham. In this the most conspieuouB 
objects were Vanda teree and the sweet-scented V. euavie, Bemdro^ 
Hum densiflorum^ LceUapufpurata (a very handsome species), Mpiden- 
drum alatumy Barkeria epeetabiUB, and Oattleya MouidPy a fine 
specimen above three feet m height, loaded with bloom. Mr. GFreen, 
wdener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bifft. ; Mr. Wooley, gardener to H. B. 
Ker, Esq., Cheshunt ; Mr. Carson, gardener to W . Earmer, Esq., 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey; and Mr. Keele, gardener to Br. Butler, 
Woolwich, were other exhibitors of well-grown spedmena of ihis 
faawrinating tribe of plants. 

The display of Azaleas was very striking, and was a main feature 
of the exhibition. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir K Antrobos, Bart., 
of Cheam, exhibited twelve gooid old sorts, in full bloom, leaving 
aeaioely a leaf visible ; amongst them were Q ledtt ame m ^ loerfmut 
(white striped with pink), roeea ptmetafo, eorommim, oartiiyala^ 
trimmphtme, and Penyama. Mr. Gaines, nuiseEymaii, of Battaaea, 
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showed twelve well-grown specimens also. Of amateur exhibitors 
in this class we must not omit to notice Mr. Carson, gardener to W. 
Farmer, Esq.; in his collection were splendid plants of varie^aia, 
laterita, ana JBrougfhtani^ the old Chinese yellow. Messrs. Ivery, 
nurserymen, Dorking, exhibited in the class of new kinds, crtspiflora^ 
a very pretty variety, the border crimped ; Beauty of Europe, white, 
spotted with salmon-blush ; Lord !EUiglan, a large flower ; G^eneral 
Williams, fine rosv salmon; Admiration, pink stripes on a clear 
white ground ; and Trotteriana, a vivid rosy crimson. Mr, Roser, 
gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., of Streatham, showed delicatissima, 
white, with carmine stripes ; and Marie, a fine orange-red variety. 

Of Boses there was a fine show. Amongst the trade-growers, 
Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berkhampstead, took the lead, and 
obtained the first prize; their collection was very fine, and in 
beautiful bloom. We noticed particularly Baronne Prevost, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Souvenir d'un Ajni, Lamarque, and Lion des Combats. 
Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, had some well-grown specimens, including 
Yicomtesse Decazes, beautiful yellow; G6ant aes BataUles, Paiu 
Becaut, and some others. Mr. Francis, nurseryman, Hertford, also 
showed twelve, amongst which were Elise Sauvage, Lamarque, and 
Coupe d'Heb6. Mr. Bushy, gardener to J. Crawley, Es^., Stock- 
wood Park, Luton, amongst amateurs, had the best plants, including 
Gheneral Jacqueminot (a fine dark fiower), Ch6nedol6, Madeline, 
William Jesse, and Paul Perras. Mr. Wilkinson, nurseryman, of 
Ealing, exhibited a collection of cut flowers of choice kinds. 
Amongst new Boses we cannot omit to mention Bacchus, a new 
hybrid perpetual variety, from Messrs. Paul, which promises to be an 
acquisition ; it is of good form, and a fine deep crimson. 

Amongst new plants we noticed JSmhothrinum ooeeineum, a half- 
hardy shrub, having pretty scarlet flowers ; Corraa cardmalisj flowers 
bright scarlet; Ceanothus Oregonus, a hardy bushy species, with 
white flowers, from Messrs. Yeiteh and Son. Messrs. Standish and 
Noble forwarded iQdl Azalea, a crossed variety, with singular flowers, 
having a double coroUa, one within another.. From Mr. Epps, of 
Maidstone, there was Begonia splendida^ a new species from Java, 
with strikingly handsome red leaves ; also a specimen of Sedaroma 
tuUpiferum, a greenhouse shrub, with pretty bell-shaped flowers, 
brown and white. Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Suther- 
land, exhibited some lovely bunches of Gantua dependens, bloomed in 
the conservatory. 

The show of Pelargoniums was very fine. Mr. Turner, of Slough, 
obtained the first prize for show fiowers, and also for fancy varieties ; 
his specimens were remarkably well grown. Among them we 
noticed Una, Wonderful, Governor-General, Lucy, Sanspareil, Ma- 
jestic, Basilisk, Arethusa, Petruchio, Carlos, National, and Magni- 
ficent. Messrs. Dobson, Isleworth, obtained the second prize for 
Arethusa, Boquet, Harriet, Bosamond, Delicatum, Lucy, Gertrude, 
Conqueror, Ambassador, and some others. Messrs. N. Gaines, and 
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J. and J. fVazer, also had good colIectionB. Of amateur exlubiton, 
Mr. Nye, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., Clewer, showed the best 
specimenB. In fancy Pelargoniums, Mr. Turner contributed Madame 
Sontag, Empress of France, C^estial, Mary Howitt^ Jenny land (a 
very fine specimen), Electra, Queen of Rosea, Bioho]^ Cobden, Cloth 
of Silver, Oonspicuum, Delicatum, and Lady Hume Campbell. 
Messrs. Fraser, of Lea Bridge, exhibited Gaiety, Floribundum, Celes- 
tial, Madame Sontag, Advancer, Delicatum, t^cess Alice IMbrnd, 
Formosissimum, Princess Qalitizin, Jenny Lind, Miss Sheppard, and 
Argus. In the amateurs' ^^lass, Mr. Windsor, gardener to A. 
Blyfch, Esq., of Hampstead, showed Duchesse d'Aumale, Electra, 
Magnificum, Fairy Queen, and Princess Alice, very fine specimens, 
well bloomed. Mr. Boosie, gardener to the Si^ht Hon. H. Laboa* 
chere, M.P., Stoke Park, brought excellent specmiens of Perfection, 
Delicatum, Princess Galitzin, Formosissimum, Eichard Cobden, and 
Triumphant. 

Messrs. Lane exhibited a fine collection of !Bhododendrous, com- 
prising chiefly yellow varieties, amongst which weire Sabkiiamumf 
tulfhureum, aureum, primulinum elegan$^ and dMorum fnojta. 
Messrs. Veitch had a pretty variety, to which a first prifie waa 
awarded, named Cauccmoum pieium; and Mr. Gkdnes sent a very 
good collection. "^ 

Of Gloxinias there were three coUectiona. Mr. Dall, of Pimlico, 
had two varieties, named ereeta atellata and Oastelhni erectaj whidi 
werQ very well worth notice. 

Amongst a good display of Fuchsias we noted a collection of 
six, from Mr. Bousie, gardener to the !Etight Hon. H. Labouchere^ 
M.P., which were pyramidal specimena of great height; one^ 
Macbeth, was upwards of ten feet high, the lower shoots flowering 
down below the pot, and all covered with flowers from top tM> 
bottom. Mr. Bhodes, gardener to J. Philpott, l^q., Stamford Hill^ 
also exhibited half a dozen well-grown plants. 

Mr. Turner had a choice collection of Cinerarias, oompnaing 
Admiral Dundas, Viola, Orlandq, Purple Standard, Emperor of the 
French, Etoile de Yaise, Sir C. Napier, Duchess of Welhngton, Lady 
Paxton, Magnum Bonum, Brilliant (a fine light blue-edged kind), and 
Optima. 

From Messrs. Dobson and Son were exhibited twelve extra good 
Kmsies, in ^ots, namely, Omar Pacha Great Western, Aurora, 
Queen Victoria, Father Gavazzi, Marian, Mary Taylor, Nonpareil, 
Emperor, Satisfaction, Constance, and Topaz. There was also a col- 
lection of cut flowers exhibited. 

A very interestingcollectlon of Nepenthes, or Pitcher Plants, were 

brought by Messrs. Veitch, amongst which the following were very 

striking : PhyUamphora (a specimen completely loaded with delica^ 

pitchers), ampuUacea^ mitafa^ Janata^ and levia, A small collection 

^f the taller-growing species of Cacti was diown by Mr. Green^ 
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gardener to Sir E. AntrobuB, of Cheam^ and a like number from Mr. 
G-rix, of the same place. 

The exhibition of Tulips was rery extensiye, comprising five rows, 
each twenty yards long, which attracted very great attention. 

With respect to the Crystal Palace phmts, we were glad to find 
them in a very healthy and flourishing condition ; many of those 
suspended in wire baskets were coming into full bloom, and looked 
remarkably well. In the basin, the NymphflBas and other aquatics 
were in perfection, and flourish as well as could be desired : we noted 
Devoniensit, rosy crimson ; etsrulea, light blue, with bright green 
foliage ; and dentata, white, with yellow centre. The Victoria Begia 
is small, but very healthy. At each comer of the basin there is a 
fine specimen of the Nonolk Island Pine, and four very large DUlytra 
Mpectabilig. Some fine standard Rhododendrons in tubs were in full 
bloom, as were abo some in beds. Oranges, Bays, and Pomegranates 
were doing well in boxes. 

Out of doors, the beds of early Tulips were past their best bloom, 
but had been fine when in perfection. The bedding plants were 
nearly all put in, and the grounds well kept. 



^ EOTAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S EXEHBITION, EBaENT'S 

PAEK. 

Thb first exhibition of this season took place on the 28th May. 
The attendance of visitors was not so numerous as could be desired, 
which fact is, however, accountedfor by the heavy showers which came 
on during the course of the afternoon. The show itself was a very good 
one ; many of the plants were transferred to this exhibition from the 
Crystal Palace, as the two shows were fixed so nearly together. Of 
stove and greenhouse plants there was a good display, also of Boses, 
Azaleas, Heaths, and Pelargoniums. The orchids were generally 
fine specimens, but fewer in number than at the Crystal Palace. 
Amongst fche new plants some were well worthy of notice. From the 
Bishop of Winchester was a very handsome orchid, a PerMteria, 
Mr. Linden, of Brussels, forwarded Odontoghssum Phalanopsit, lately 
received from New Ghranada; and Mr. Wheeler, of TJxoridge, an 
interesting JSpidendrum, Messrs. Yeitch and Son exhibited the new 
Leptodactylony from California, Tropceolum Shumannianum^ and JEury^ 
Ida alpmay a hardy shrub from New Zealand, having white fiowers, 
almost resembling an Aster. Prom Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot Nurseries, was a cut specimen of Spiraa grandiflora. There 
"v^ere also several Sikkim Ehododendrons, including a nice plant of 
R. Dalhousiay with nine fiowers, large, of a greenish white, and S, 
einnaharinum^ with orange-yellow blossoms. Messrs. Henderson 
contributed a pretty collection of Qastrolobiums. Mr. Barnes, of 

8 
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^icton, sent some apecimens of the catkins and cones of Araucofi* 
imhricata, and Mr. West, of Lj^mington, cut specimens of Bougaiiir 
villea spectabilia, a plant not new, but by no means common in bloom. 
Mr. Francis, of Hertford, brought a fine collection of Boses on. 
Manetti stocks, as well grown as any we have had the pleasure to 
see ; every plant had bloomed, though only one year from the bud- 
A striking group ot Amaryllises was very attractive, grown and 
exhibited by Mr. Hamp. The Society's grounds are. well kept, and 
reflect credit on the able curator. 



EXILES POR THE PEONUNCIAa:iON OF BOTANICAL 

NAMES. 

BT THE BET. W. GBEE17. 

The sounds of the accented vowels used in the names of plants are 
distinguished by the mark placed over each ; the short sound by an 
acute ('), as Mary, and the long by a grave accent ('), as Martha« 
The following remarks will show when the vowel is to be sounded 
short or long. 

Every accented penultimate vowel is pronounced long, when 
followed by a vowel or a single consonant, iichillea tomentosa ; but 
it is shortened when followed by two consonants or a doable one, as 
/Sforbus, 2^xus ; except when the first consonant is a mute and the 
second a liquid, as A'brus. 

Vowels. 

Every accented antepenultimate vowel, except «, is pronounced 
short, as JETell^borus, /fumulus', but when succeeded by a single* 
consonant, followed by e or i and another vowel, they are lengthened, 
as Stellaria ; except i, which is short, as Tilia. 

A unaccented, ending a word, is pronounced like the inteijection 
ah, as Sticta {ah), 

. jE final, with or without a consonant preceding, always forms a 
distinct syllable, as Silene, -4'loe ; also when the vowel is followed by 
a final consonant, as Tri-cho-ma-nes, not Tri-cho-manes. 

/unaccented, if final, sounds as if writen ej^e, as Sp\ca venti (e^); 
but when it ends a syllable not final, it has the sound of e, as Jfes- 
pilus (Mespelus), Smithw {Smithe-eye), 
~ Tis subject to the same rules as f. 

The diphthongs <e and a conform to the rules for e; ei ib generally ' 
pronounced like eife; the other diphthongs have the common 
English sounds. 

CONSOKANTS. 

« ' • • 

The following directions regarding consonants and their combina- ' 
rw», though unnecessary to those skilled in our owii tongue, may^ 
i be without their use to some of' our readers : — 
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O and p ftre hard before a, o, u, as CXornuSy &iliuin ; soft before e^ 
if and y, as Cetrdria, Citrus. 

T, 9y and .<?, before fa, f0, ft, io^ iu, and «», preceded by the 
accent, change their sounds, t and o, into sh, as Blett'a, Ficia ; and 
into irA, as Bldsia ; but when the accent is on the first diphthongal 
vowel, the preceding consonant preserves its sound, as aurantiacum. 

Ohy before a vowel, are pronounced like ky as (TheUdoniuin (kel)j 
C61chicum {kolkekum) ; but, in commemorative names, they follow 
their primitives, as Bichardsonia, in which the ch is soft. 

Cm, an, ct, gn, mn, tm, ps, pt, and other uncombinable consonants 
are pronounced with the first letter mute, as Pteris (terii), C/nicus 
(nikus), G-melina (tnelina), Gnidia {nidia), etc. 

PA, followed by a mute, are not sounded ; but, followed by a vowel 
or a Hquid, sound like^^ as Phleum (Jlewn). 

Sch sound like sk, as ^^choe nus (skenus) ; in tm and zm both 
letters are heard. 

S, at the end of a word, has its piu*e hissing sound, as i>ictylis ; 
except when preceded by e, r, or », when it sounds like z, as Jnbes 

X, at the begmning of a word, sounds like z, as X&nthium ; in any 
other situation it retains its own sound, as 2}axua, Tkm&nx, 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

117. AbistoIiOCHIA Thwaitesti. Nat. Ord. Aristolochiacea, — A 
remarkable and very distinct species, introduced to the Boyal 
Oardens at Kew, from the interior of Ceylon, whence seeds were 
sent by Mr. Thwaites. It bloomed for the first time early in March 
this year. The flowers are produced on stems of about three inches 
long, rising from the crown of the root, which bear a raceme of 
fragrant blossoms; only one opens at a time. The foot-stalks 
bearing the flowers are rather long, allowing the blossoms to rest on 
the ground. The perianth is a long tube, curiously formed, twice 
bent, like. a swan's neck, and contracted in the middle ; of a pale sea- 
green, slightly veined with yellow. The limb is yellowish, covered 
with glandular hairs; the throat is deep purple- crimson, and the 
mouth about an inch across. The leaves are lanceolate, four or five 
inches long, and borne alternately, on stems near a foot high. — (JBot. 
Mag., 4918.) 

118. Odontoglossttm: HASTrLA-BitrM ; var. fuscattim. Nat. Ord. 
OrchidecB. — Messrs. Jackson and Son, of Kingston Nurseries, sent 
specimens to Kew, in March, 1856. It was discovered in Venezuela, 
by Mr. Birschell.^ A large epiphitical orchid, having branched 
panicles of flowers, each of which is about two and a half inches 
across ; sepals and petals narrow, chocolate-brown and green, lip 
white, and red towards the base.— [Bot, Mag., 4919.) 

119. Pjibnettta rxTBENS. Nat. Ord. JEricacce, — A hardy, low 
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The flowers are of a clear pure rose colour. It is an acquisition to 
this fine tribe. 

130. Fttchsia, IVIalakopf. — A variety raised by Messrs. Veitch, 
with a double corolla of a deep purple, and broad crimson petals. 
It is a large flower, very showy, and of excellent habit. 

131. Fuchsia pendxtlina. — A hybrid raised between a pendu- 
lous Peruvian species and serratifolia. It flowers very freely, small 
plants even producing fine corymbs of delicate glossy carmine flQwers, 
three inches in length ; the corolla deep pink. It possesses an orna- 
mental foliage, and is altogether one of the most elegant of this 
tribe. 

132. Clematis qlaitdtjlosa. Nat. Ord. BanunculaeeeB. — Our 
stoves have received an acquisition in this fine stove climber, one of 
very free growth, and a profuse bloomer. The petals of the flower 
are of an intense purple, approaching to black, with anthers of pure 
white, such opposite colours forming a fine contrast. It is a native 
of Java, where it was discovered by Mr. Thomas Lobb on Mount 
Salak, who sent it to Messrs. Yeitch. 

133. JiTiaPEKUS PTBiFOBMis. Nat. Ord. Ctmiferm, — Another of 
Mr. Lobb's introductions, when on his Califomian tour. He dis* 
covered it growing on Mount Bemadino. It is a fine, distinct 
species, the fruit of which resembles small pears when young. The 
berries are deep purple, with a glaucous bloom on them. It g-rows as 
a low tree, from ten to twelve feet high, and is perfectly 4ardy in 
this country. 

184. DENBEOBnTBC LiTTTXTLOBiTM. Nat. Ord. Orehidea. — ^Afine 
orchid, of which the native country is unknown, received from B. 
Hanbury Esq. The flowers are from four to five inches across, 
spreading, of a pale lilac colotu", with a deep, rich violet lip; it is a very 
handsome species. {Oard. CTiron,) 

135. Pholibota suaveoleks. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. — Mucb re- 
sembling a Lily of the Valley, but is an orchid, possessing like- 
formed leaves, flowers, colour, and charming scent. It has been flowered 
by the Bishop of Winchester, at Famham Castle. Its origin is not 
known. {Gard, Chron.) 

136, Rises sttbvestittjm. Nat. Ord. Orofsulaeea, — ^A very pretty 
flowering hardy shrub, sent from California by Mr. "W. Loob, and 
belonging to the same section as our It. speciotum. The flowers, 
however, are considerablv larger than those of that species, and of a 
deep crimson colour. This will be a beautifril addition to our shrub 
borders, and deserves extensive cultivation. 



NOTES FROM KEW. 

SiKCB OUT last visit to the Royal Gardens we are glad to notice that 
they are kept in very good order, and that many improvements and 
udmtioiis^ have been made; the bedding plants have Deenjudidouslj 
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arranged, and the collections are in a healthy and generally floiuishing 
condition. For some time the want of a better and more extensive 
edifice to contain the rapidly increasing contents of the Museum has 
been pressing, and we are happy to announce that a fine building 
intended for this purpose is rapidly approaching completion, situate 
opposite the main entrance of the grand conservatory, at the further 
side of the lake. In the* latter a fountain now plays, and the vases 
around are filled with plants in full bloom. In the great oonser* 
Vatory the plants and Palms are looking remarkably healthy. The 
Vietoria Bsgia in the new house, built purposely to accommodate that 
and other aquatics, looks poorly and we have never seen it flourish 
here so well as in the smaller house, in which it was originally placed, 
where, being nearer the glass, it has always grown well. In the new 
house we noticed Oj^rtanthera Pohliana in bloom, a plant very like 
Ju9tieia cornea in habit and fiower, the latter being of a more rosy 
red ; the calyx and leaves very dark ; the pretty Awiatia Goroman" 
delianaflore-luteo, a creeping plant, very free blooming, the fiow^ of 
a delicate sulphur-yellow, tube one inch long, corolla of five petals, 
one inch and a half in diameter. 

. In the house devoted to Rhododendrons the plants are likewise 
very healthy. We remarked Rhododendron glaueum^ from Sikkim, in 
flower, a free bloomer, flowers salmony blush, with black anthers, in 
heads of four to six each, from one to one inch and a half in 
diameter ; the plants about two feet high. It, Keysii, from Bootan ; 
the habit singular, flowers being produced in a dense cluster around 
the stems, tubular in shape, about one inch and a half in length, by 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, of a thick, waxy substance, almo^ 
like same of the Heaths ; colour pale orange-red, with a greenish 
mouth, in which appear small black anthers. The stra^ling habit, 
and form of the flowers are totally different from the generality of 
this genus. 

In the greenhouse a plant of ^retotii grandiflora was in Mootn, 

.inaking a fine show ; the flowers are large, near five inches in diameter, 

4ike a large Marigold, of a brilliant orange colour. It is a native of 

South Africa, and of spreading habit. Primula mollis^ the floweiss 

in whorls of six to eight in each, produced up the .stems, which Are 

•«bout one foot in height, rosy purple, dying oiF paler, the eye of a 

deep crimson-purple. In a stove adjoining the Museum was a large 

vwell-grown specimen of Medinella magnifica in bloom^ having from 

tw©nty*five to thirty heads of flowers. The collection of G^kixinias 

• was very pretty in this house. Among the erect-growing kinds we 

'.remarked, as fine, Prince of Prussia, white, with a crimson throat, and 

"a deep crimson Uotch at the base of each segment ; and tiseedUnff raised 

.in the gardens, unnamed, having a deep, intense, velvety, purple 

-throat, very good. Majesiiea, not of erect habit, is a very fine iU)i«er 

,«l8o, the mouth being three inches across, of a fine crimson-pwple. 

In the large greenhouse was Calceolaria vtolaoea, covered with its 

pretty little spotted, lilac flowers ; it is a bushy plant, with neat cut 
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foliage. The Azaleas, Acacias, Cinerarias, Chorozemas, and Bhodo* 
dencbrons in this house were in fine show. We also noticed a plant 
of Oantua huxifolia; it is of very straggling growth, five feet high, 
with ahout two dozen flowers open, the tube thr^ inches long, scarlet- 
red, and the corolla rosy purple, one inch and a half across. A young 
giant of Rkododendron Dalhousimium, about two feet and a half in 
eight, had four of its immense flowers out ; they are of a thick waxy 
substance, creamj^ white, with greenish yellow streaks, each flower 
being about five mches long, and four across the mouth. Another 
young specimen, three feet and a half high, had two heads of blooms 
out. In the Heath-house there was a food display of this tribe, as 
well as of Fimelias, Aphelexis, etc. The Ferns and Lycopods were 
growing freely, several of them being very fine specimens. Many 
varieties of Begonia were in flower in the stove. Begonia odorata, a 
very sweet-scented species, was represented by a specimen near two 
feet high, bearing large panicles of deHcate white flowers, and large 
leares of a clear bright green. Of Begonia miiday a flne plant was 
in bloom ; the flowers are large, about one inch and a half across , 
the petals very broad, pale flesh colour, and large yellow anthers. It 
is a very free-blooming kind, and the panicles of flowers are large* 
A long span-roofed house has been latelv put up, devoted to the 
Cactus tribe. Amongst the most remarkaole of these plants in 
flower was Epiphyllum nitens, the blossoms about seven inches long, 
with a cup-shaped corolla, incurved, pale lemon-yellow, the sepw 
and bracts salmon-pink; it was introduced in 1852. PkyUoeaoitte 
erenatus, fine large flowers, also of a delicate pale yellow, with deeper 
sepals and bracts outside ; the diameter of the blossoms across the 
mouth is six inches. Many fine specimens of Aloes, Crassulas, and 
Amaryllis were also in bloom. 

In the old Victoria house, we found a small but healthy plant of 
it, numerous specimens of Ixora, and Medinella magnifies; a nice 
plant of the latter in a thirty-twb-sized pot, with two very fine 
heads of flowers. Streptoearpus bifloruSy an improvement on S, 
Bexiy with larger flowers, and two on each flower-stalk. Did^ 
moearpus Humooldtiij from Ceylon, very pretty, delicate blossoms 
of a pale blue. Here also was growing in a glass yessel a 
specimen of that remarkable novelty Ounirandrafenesirdlie, the lace^ 
leaf plant, from Madagascar, of which we inserted a notice in the 
OMnet for March (p. 75). One or two fine specimens of Goleoi 
Blumei were flourishmg. A considerable number of Orchids were 
in flower, in the erection appropriated to them ; the most ornamental 
were the following, mostly good specimens : Bendrobium Jimhriatum 
oeulatum, Paxtoni, and densiflorum ; OaUleya Mossii, Phahsnoptig 
amabiliSf Lgeaste cruenta, Braana hrachiatay Ogpripedium harhati§m^ 
Sobraliamaerantha (a flne plant, with about thirty of its large, delicate 
• purple blossoms out\ Onoidiumflexuosum, ^canthophippium hioolor^ 
and a new species of Oaleandra, from the Amazon, not yet named. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKg. 

Nbw Show Chbtsanthemums and Vkrbbk AS.~Would you or any of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to supply me with a descriptive list of about a dozen of the 
best new varieties of Chrysanthemoms, and of about twenty Verbenas for show P A 
reply in the next number of your useful work will be esteemed a favour. — C. E. K£ttlb» 
Stamford, [We recommend the following, as the best of last season. Chrytanthemwrnsj-^ 
Auguste Mie, carmine, with a yellow tip, incurved petals ; a fine, full, and extra flower. 
Aurore Bor^e, bright orange-cinnamon, edged with deep yellow, a distinct full flower, 
firee and early. Didon, deep golden yellow, of intermediate size, half anemone-flowered^ 
early. Eclipse, pale lemon, with a yellow centre, half anemone -formed, very free and 
early, extra fine. £ole, rosy blush outer petals, centre yellow, fine petal, good. Hermine, 
an incurved flower, blush, tipped with rose, free and early, extra fine. IrSne, blush-white[ 
full flower, fine. La Badiense, rose and white shaded, full, very early and free. Le 
Proph^te, fine yellow, good petal and flower. Madame Lebois, creamy-buff, incurved 
flower, distinct and fine. Madame Passy, lavender, fine full flower, early and free. 
Prince Jerome, yellow, tipped with red, incurved flower, fine. Verbenas.-^BieoXor, 
orange-scarlet, with a large yellow eye. Carminata, rosy purple, with a dark eye! 
Cephale, orange-crimson, centre white, fine form, and good trusser. Due d' Almeida, 
splendid scarlet-red, good truss, and excellent form. Empress of France, pink, with a 
deep rose-coloured eye, extra large truss and fiower, fine. Florence Nightingale, cerise, 
with a yellow centre. Fondroyant, salmon, a large crimson eye, fine habit and truss, 
good form. General Bosquet, violet-blue, with a large bright eye, good form, extra fine! 
Gloire de France, scarlet-cedse, fine form, and truss. Gloire de Lyon, mulberry-crimson, 
excellent form and habit, extra fine. Julie Paquin, blush-white, pink eye, good habit, 
and fine form. Madame Adolph Weick, purple striped, and shaded with fiery red, distinct 
and fine. Madame Kien, white, with a purple centre, good truss and habit. Madame 
OlymiMs, pure white, flowers fading off to rosy lilac fine, dwarf, free-blooming, and 
compact habit ; a very beautiful variety. Monsieur Bichalet, lilac and white, striped and 
shaded, large, extra fine. Mrs. Holford, fine clear white, large truss and fine habit. 
Pallas, violet-rose, beautiful distinct shade of colour. Rose Rigaut, brilliant orange- 
scarlet, with a yellow centre, compact habit, very fine. Triomphant, violet-rose, shaded 
and mottled, a htrge crimson eye, covering near one-half the flower, good truss, extra 
fine. Yiohicea, blue- violet, with a white centre, good truss, extra fine. — Editor,'] 

Flora of South AFRiCA.--Thronghout the grassy mountains which the hunter 
must traverse in following the rheebok, his eye is often gladdened by romantic dells and 

rkling rivulets, whose exhilarating freshness strongly and pleasingly contrasts with 
barren rocky mountain-heights immediately contiguous. The green banks and little 
hollows along the margins of these streamlets are adorned with innumerable species of 
brilliant plants and flowering shrubs in wild profusion. Amongst these, to my eye, the 
most dazzling in their beauty were perhaps those lovely Heaths for which the Cape is 
so justly renowned. These exquisite plants, singly, or in groups, here adorn the wilfler- 
4ies»s vrith a freedom and luxuriance, which could the English gardener or amateur florist 
behold, he might well fed disheartened, so infinitely does nature in this favoured clime 
surpass in wild exuberance the nurslings of his artificial care. I remember being par- 
ticukrly struck with two pre-eminently brilliant varieties, the one being a rose* coloured, 
the other a blood-red bell ; and though I deeply regret to say I am a poor botanist, even 
in the heat of the chase I paused, spell-bound, to^ contemplate with admiration their'fasd- 
nating beauty. Others, with their downy stems and waxen flowers of every gaudy hue 
.green, lihic, and various shades of pink, red, and crimson — some of them with brown 
Bps to the bell — flourished in the ncher hollows of their native glen, or bloomed with 
equal loveliness along the arid cliffs and fissures of the overhanging rocks. Almost 
equalling the Heaths '\vl beauty, and surpassing them in the additional attraction of their 
scented leaves, a whole host of Geraniums fill the balmy breeze with their delicious per- 
fume. These are too well known to admit of any novelty in description, but I may 
mention, en passant, that they attain a far krger growth in their native soil than I have 
been in the habit of seeing in our greenhouses. Small groups of the lofty, fair, conscious* 
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looking Iris rear their graceful heads along the edges of the streams. Their fairj forms 
reflected in the waters, "they seem to stand lilce guardian Naiads of the strand." Another 
tribe of plants which particularly delighted me, from old associations, though not so 
striking as many of its neighbours for perfume and i)riUiancy, was composed of several 
varieties of the light, airy Fern, or bracken, which, whether gracefully overshadowing the 
mossy stones, eternally moistened by the bubbling spray of the stream, whidi tiiey kissed 
in it danced along, or veiling the grey lichen-clad masses of rock in the hollows higher 
up, strongly reminded me of those so conspicuously adorning the wild glens in the 
mountains of my native land. Besides these, a thousand other gay flowers deck the 
hills and plains wherever the eye can fall. Endless varieties of the Ixia, the Hiemanthus, 
the Amaryllis, the Marigold, and a number of Aphelexis, are scattered round with a 
lavish hand ; also the splendid Protea, whose sweets never fail to attract swarms of tiie 
insect tribes, on which several bright kinds of fly^catchers, their plumage glancing in 
the morning sun, are constantly preying. Farther down these water-conrses, in the 
dense shady ravines, the jungle is ornamented with long tangled festoons of di^rent 
creepers, among which the wild Jasmine ranks foremost, hanging in fragrant garlands 
imrid the shaggy lichens, and bunches of bright orange -coloured Mistletoe, for which the 
forests of Africa, in the vicinity of her sea-coasts, are so remarkaUe. White touehing 
on the floral beauties of the hills more inunediately adjacent to the sea-coast, I may 
remark that here are the great nurseries for Heaths and Geraniums. As the tamveller 
advances up the country these gradually disappear, and, together with the animal kingdom, 
the vegetable world assumes entirely new features ; the colonial forest trees, bushes, and 
plants being succeeded by a vast and endless world of loveliness; unseen, nnknonra, 
.untrodden, save by those varied multitudes of stupendous quadrupeds, whose fore&thert 
.have roamed its mighty solitudes for ages. — Cumminp*s Bunter^s IJife m South Africa^ 
£ast and Effectual Mode of Fumigating CoNSERVAToKnBS. — ^Take some coarse 
brown paper, cut it into squares of about sixteen inches. Soak them in a strong solution 
of nitre ; put them by to dry. Spread them out flat, and cover the surlbce thinly over 
with tobacco ; then begin at one of the comers, and roll it up as the cook does a roll 
pudding ; tie the middle with a thread, and also the two ends. Having shut up the hocue 
and made all ready, place two or three pieces of lath across an empty flower-pot, and 
upon these lay three or four of these paper roUs — ^light them at both ends, and leave 
them to do their work, which they wiU do most effectually. In half an hour yon will 
find the green-fly, etc., destroyed. Give a slight syringing next day, and your plants 
will be found to be perfectly clean. If the conservatory is vary large, it will be necessaiy 
to remove the plants affected to some smaller compartment. These rolls should not be 
made up till wanted, as the paper will contract moisture, and so will not bum £redy. 
Dry the papers at the Are previously to making the rolls. The above may be nothing 
new, but I have found the greatest benefit from it. — G. Leapikowell, Cambridge (m 
Gard. Chron.) 

Htacinthb. — The annexed varieties are either new or very select, and are said to he 
all of the finest character. Some are sent out for the first time this year by the Batch 
growers, consequently at very high prices *, one indeed, Paix de TEurope, is ofl^ered at 
the enormous rate of £21 per root. Prince d'Orange, semi-double deep rose, large bo«- 
quet, flowering very regularly, forcing early, fine well-shaped bulb, fit for glasses' or 
-pots. Val Walr^, double shaded dark rose, fine bouquet, well formed, early forcing, fine 
.bulb, of a good size. Gt>ethe, very double, of a good yeUow, a large bouquet, and a fine 
form, forces early ; a fine bulb for glasses or pots ; tikis is, without doubt, a splendid 
-variety. Carl, Kronprinz von Schweden, very double blue, with a violet tinge, the form 
fii the bouquet resembling Laurens Koster, but more compact and regular, a fine shorn 
fiower. Van Speijk, extra double, blue shaded witk violet, unique colour, enormous bell% 
sometimes larger than that of any other Hyacinth known, bouquet of the most perfect 
form, larger than Grootvorst's ; this Hyacinth may be considered as one of the -best 
sorts raised the last fifty years, it forces regularly good and early. Ghoerres, not a show 
•flower, but a single dark red variety of great merit, as it is very early, and prodiioes 
several flower-spikes, which are most adapted for cut flowers ; the bulb is of a. good 
size and form. Maria Catharine, single dark red flower, and bouquet of superior form, 
regularly and early forcing, for glasses as well as for pots, and extra for bedding ontybidb 
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of peorfect form, and as large as any other known ; this sort will become one of the 
leading varieties. Ninon de TEnclos, single deep rose, good flower and bonqaet, bulb 
very large, and of the best form there can be for glasses ; this is one of the most 
favourite sorts among amateurs who grow Hyacinths in glasses. Kenan Hasselaar, single 
rosy pink, large bells, very regular flowering sort, good bouqnet, enormous bulb. Miss 
Aikin, single rosy white, extra large boaquet of a good form, fine large flowers, bulb of 
a good size, and perfect form for glasses. Mozart, single rosy white, large flowers, good 
bouquet, a superior sort, bulb fine and large. Madame de Stael,. single pure white, re» 
sembling Grand Yainqueur, but the form of the bouquet more perfect, a good forcer, and 
superior bedding variety ; the bulb is very large and well formed ; this variety is one of 
the best of this colour. Mirandolina, single pure white, well-formed flowers and extra 
large bouquet, bulb very large and fine ; au extra show variety, good for every purpose. 
Jenny Lind, single pure white, large bouquet, fine flower, well-formed bulb ; a variety of 
great merit, especially as it belongs to the earliest of this colour. Paix de r£urope, 
single pure white, largest bouquet of all varieties known, surpassing Mont Blanc, well- 
formed flowers, adapted for every purpose, a superior and extra large bulb ; this variety 
is now offered for the first time. Hermann, single yellow, orange shaded as Koning van 
Holland, very large flowers and good bouquet, enormous well*formed bulb. Elisabeth 
de Valois, single black, one of the darkest known, superior*formed flowers, bouquet not 
large, but well formed, good bulb for glasses ; a variety much estimated for pot and glass 
cultivation. Mimosa, single black, fine flower, extra large bouqnet ; a variety much in 
demand among cultivators in Holland, as it is considered the finest in this colour ; good 
bulb; a superior forcing and bedding variety, which ought to be admitted to the 
smallest collection. 

Cbocuses. — ^The following is a list of most of the named varieties of these universal 
spring favourites. They can be obtained of most of' the London seedsmen at moderate 
prices. When grown in pots and forced slowly in a moderate heat, they may be trans- 
ferred to the drawing-room, covering the soil with some nice fresh moss. They have a 
beautiful effect in winter, when snow covers their out-door companions. Albertine, 
flitriped ; Cksnileus multiflorus, light blue ; Cloth of Gold, deep yellow ; Cloth of Silver, 
white ; Couronne blanche, white ; David Rizzio, purple ; Grand Due, dark bine ; Grande 
Buehesse, white ; Grand Lilas, light blue striped ; Jenny Lind, white ; La Candeur, 
white ; La Migestuense, violet striped ; Large Yellow ; Lanrette, striped ; Mont Blanc, 
white; Non plus ultra, large blue, white bordered; Prince Albert, dark blue; Poliux» 
white, elegantly striped, large bulb ; Queen Victoria, white ; Sir Walter Scott, large, 
striped, extra ; Sir John Franklin, dark blue, very large ; Van Speyk, violet strip^ j 
Vulcain, dark blue ; Versicolor, striped. 

On Humea elboans. — The culture of this graceful biennial is very easy, but 
although introduced so far back as the year 1800, it has not been in general cultivation 
until of late years. No plant has a more graceful appearance than this, when waving 
its pendent tresses to the breeze, and glittering in the sun. It is particularly adapted 
for growing in vases or ornamental pots, placed on a lawn, or before a greenhouse. 
About midsummer sow seeds in a pan of light soil, placing it in a hotbed until the 
plants come up and are in rough leaf, alter which remove them to a cold frame, and give 
plenty of air, with a slight shading from hot sun for a fortnight. They may then be 
potted singly in small sixties. Use a light soil, and plunge them in sawdust in a cool 
frame. Keep them close and shaded until strong enough to stand out, at which time 
gradually inure them to the sun and air ; after which they will only require protection 
fi*om wet or or cold weather. In the autumn and succeeding spring, shift them as it 
becomes necessary into larger-sized pots, using turfy loam and decayed leaf soil ; it is 
requisite that care be taken not to let them become pot-bound, for if stinted in pot-room, 
or insufficiently attended to with regard to watering and rich soil, their beauty is much 
diminished. On the contrary, with liberal treatment their foliage will continue in a 
luxuriant state until cut off by frost. In winter a low temperature, abundance of air, 
and light will be found to suit those intended for planting out. Before turning out give' 
plenty of water, and continue the same until they are fully established* If kept for in* 
door decoration, their appearance is not equal to the show they make on a lawn. In*- 
leQta are liable to infest the foliage in spring, but a little attention to fumigation witfaf 
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tobacoo-amoke, will be quite safficient to keep them down. I have had as many aa sixty- 
five plants in bloom in my garden daring the past year, creating a fine show. — JoHir 
Hunt, EulL 

Leschinaultia FORMOSA. — To those who have only a greenhouse, LetehetumUia 
forwiosa will make a fine display in the spring months. It should be grown in a mode* 
rately sized pot, and kept within two or three feet of the ghiss, for it is very important 
that it be folly exposed to light, shading only at midday firom the direct rays of the snn. 
It delights io heath soil, with a good portion of silver sand ; and dne attention should be 
paid to watering with water of the same temperature as that of the house in which the 
plant is grown. 

Bkautt Of Flowebs. — Who would wish to live without flowers 9 Where would 
the poet fly for his images of beauty, if they were to perish for ever? Are they not the 
emblems of loveliness and innocence — the living types of all that is pleasing and grace- 
ful ? We compare young lips to the rose, and the white brow to the radiant lily ; the 
winning eye gathers its glow from the violet, and the sweet voice is like a breeze kksing 
its way through the flowers. We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ringlets of th« 
young bride, and strew her path with the fragrant bells when she leaves ihe chureh. 
We place them around the marble face of the dead in the narrow coffin, and they become 
symbols of our affections — pleasures remembered and hopes faded, wishes flQwn, and 
scenes cherished the more that they can never return. Still we look to the far-off spring 
in other valleys — to the eternal summer beyond the grave, when the flowers which have 
faded shall again bloom in starry fields, whei'e no rude winter can intrude. They come 
upon us in spring like the recollections of a dream, which hovered above us in sleep, 
peopled with shadowy beauties, and purple delights, fancy broidered. Sweet flowers 1 
that bring before our eyes scenes of childhood — &ces remembered in youth, when Love 
was a stranger to himself ! The mossy bank by the wayside, where we so often sat tot 
hours, drinking in the beauty of the primroses with our eyes; the sheltered glen, darkly 
green, filled with the perfume of violets, that shone in their intense blue like another 
sky spread upon the earth ; the laughter of merry voices ; the sweet song of the maiden— 
the downcast eye, the spreading blush, the kiss ashamed at its own sound — are all 
brought back to the memory by a flower. — Milter. 

Standard Lilacs. — When this shrub is treated as a standard, it has a very pretty 
appearance. It can easily be trained up to a straight stem, and all suckers eut away. 
It will soon be found to form nice round heads, which may be kept in order with the 
pruning knife. When grown in this way it blooms in much greater profusion, and if 
kept in tubs, boxes, or large pots, they can be placed on the lawn when in bloom, and 
will have a very attractive appearance. — T. Johns, Netoect^tle. 

The First Pelargonium. — It appears that the first Pelargonium seen alive in 
England was that called iriste, a tuberous-rooted species, which has since become scarce^ 
It is thus spoken of by Johnson, in his edition of Gerarde's Herbal. '* There is of late 
brought into this kingdome, by the Industrie of Mr. John Tradescant, another more 
rare, and no lesse beautiful than any of the former (Storksbills), and hee had iMy the 
name of Oeranium indicum noctu odoratum, this has not as yet beene written of by any 
that I know. I did see it in floure about the end of June, 163^, being the first time 
that it floured with the owner thereof.*' In the next century many were imported firom 
the CSape of Good Hope by the Dutch ; and before 1732 six species were grown in 
Sherarde's garden at Eltham. Linneeus knew *25 species cultivated in Europe, and he 
called them Geraniums. L'Heritier, in 1787, divided the genus nearly as it now stands. 
In 1812 there were 102 species enumerated in the " Hortus Kewensis." 

VioLBT-coLOURED Glass. — It is uow a well-established fact that by the use of glass 
tinted of a violet or blue colour the principles of vegetation are much quickened, and 
that seeds covered with glass so tinted will germina(^ much more certainly and rapidly 
than when no such materii^ is employed. It is the actinic or chonical rays which are 
most effective in promoting growth, and such are known to be most active in the blue 
or violet end of the solar spectrum. On the other hand, yellow or red light is destruc- 
tive to vegetation, and seed or cuttings placed under such influence will come up thinly, 
>e unhealthy, and after a long intei'val. These hints will be sufficient to prove the ad- 
antage of having hand-glasses, bells, and indeed the whole of the glass used for horia* 
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enltnrat pnrpoees, slightlj tinted blae. A few sheets of snch glass may be used with 
much saccess in promoting the germination of seeds, one being placed over the top of 
each pot, nntil the seeds have made their appearance. 

On TBI PftOPAGATION OF THB EbTTHBINA CeIBTA OALLI, AND LaVBIYOUA.— • 

As soon as the plants of the Erythrina have done flowering (or even plants that have 
not flowered at all, bnt have ripened their wood tolerably well, will answer the same 
pnrpose), cnt them down, and make as many cuttings of the stems as there are bads* 
preserving, if possible, the leaf to each bud, and if the bads are opposite each other, as 
IS sometimes the case, the stem may be split, if near the bottomi where the wood is hard 
and well ripeaed ; for this part of the stem will root, even withont the assistance of the 
foliage. Indeed I have found that the top and bottom, that is, the hardest and softest 
parts of the stem, root more readily than that which is in an intermediate state ; but the 
ripest wood is best. Having prepared the cuttings, plant them separately in small pots, 
with the eye or bud just below the surface of the mould, which should be light and sandy, 
the piece of the stem which forms the cutting being ladd flat ; then immediately place 
them under a hand-light, on a strong bottom heat, so that the heat under the glass may 
range from 75 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, shading regularly when the sun is likely to 
scorch them, or dry up the moisture ; for they should be kept constant ly well watered. In 
three weeks they will be rooted, when they may be gradually hardened, till they will bear 
a shady part of the stove. Thus, from every single stem* no less than from twenty to 
thirty plants may be annually raised ; and if the flowering plants are forced, so as to 
make them flower twice a year, double that number may be obtained. — John Moboan, 
Cambridge, 

Glintonia fulchklla. — As many find it difficnlt to get the seeds of this beantiful 
little flower to germinate, I recommend the following treatment as both easy and certain. 
Let the seeds be sown in fine soil in a shallow pan, and covered lightly, and a little sand 
sifted on the surface ; after abont a week, water them through a fine syringe till the 
water rises to the surface, which keep np to the mark, and tiie plants will rise freely 
without heat. — ^W. Duxbbill, BeeeMand, 

Tbnacitt or Lite. — A plant may lose nearly half its weight by drying, and yet be 
restored by care. De CandoUe has recorded an instance of a Sempervivum oeBtpiioeum^ 
which had been placed in a herbarium for eighteen months, and from which he afterwards 
detached a living bud and reared a plant. But the tenacity of vegetable life is best ex- 
hibited in the property which seeds possess of retaining their powers of germination, 
after having been exposed to very considerable degrees of heat and cold. Some also, 
which have partially germinated, may be again dried and kept for months, without losing 
the power of germinating afresh, although they are sensibly weakened by such treatment. 
The revival of plants among the cryptogamio tribes, after a very long suspension of the 
vital functions, is weU authenticated. 

To DESTBOT CaTEBPILLABS ON ROSB-TBEBS, AND OTHEB PLANTS. — When the 

bnds are just unfolding themselves on the rose-trees, a number of small green caterpillars 
frequently make their appearance, and begin to eat the small bnds. I immediately make 
a strong decoction of common tobacco-leaves ; I let it get quite cool, and, when the dew 
is completely evaporated, I sprinkle the trees all over each morning, by means of a 
watering-pot with the rose on, till every part is thoroughly washed with it. I continue 
this operation three or four days successively ; and, should rain come on about the time 
of sprinkling, so that the liquid is carried off, as soon as the foliage is dry the sprinkling 
must be again repeated. It will soon be found that the caterpillars all disappear, and 
the undisturbed buds will then unfold themselves. I have practised this method for 
some years with comjd^ete saccess. and indeed never found it to fail ; so much so, that 
even buds that were pretty far advanced and almost eaten through by the caterpillars, 
soon began to unfold the remaining mutilated leaves and petals. I am fully persuaded 
of the utility of my plan, and confidently recommend it to the notice of your readers. — 
H.S, 

Rbxabks on thb Mitbabia coccinba. — The annexed is an account of my method 
o^ flowering the Scarlet Mitraria. It is a plan which I have fonnd very successful, my 
plants being literally covered with fine flowers. After the plant has bloomed, I torn it 
out of pot and shake off a p<ntion of the old soily repotting it into a size rather larger 
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than that previooaly employed, in a mixture of equal parts of loam, kaf-moold, uid fii* 
able peat, well iuoorporated. In this compost the plants will he found to do well* and 
flower luxuriantly. A cool greenhouse suits them best, for although it was expected to 
prove hardy, I do not find them bear the exposure with me, in the north of En^and. 
It is a plant which is well calculated to become a universal favourite, and I am certain 
that with the above treatment it wUl flower very freely. — D. M* 

WAT£BiNa Plants. — It is always best to give one good watering that will sink into 
the ground to the lowest roots of the'plant, than to give a dozen aUght sprinklings. It 
effects more good, and lasts longer. 

Tbmpebatuiuc or Stoyes, etc. — It is mostly the practice with gardeners when heat* 
ing greenhouses, stoves, pits, etc., to have the fires made up at night, and of course con- 
siderably raise the temperature. Now we must always, iu artificiiUly growing plants, tiy 
to imitate nature as close as possible, therefore always allow the houses to be somewhat 
cooler instead of warmer, otherwise the plants will be forced more in the night thuk the 
day, which is not the case with nature. 

Tem-wibks Stocks. — To possess a splendid bed of fine double Ten-weeks Stocks, 
sow the seed broadcast about April, in an open bed or patches, well manured, and with 
fresh soil added if required ; and lest the seeds should be a great proportion single, sow 
thick enough to allow three out of four being taken out. As soon as they show by the 
bud whether single or double, pull out the single, and pinch off the centre flower-ateraa 
of the double, this causes them to make fine strong plants, which soon fill the bed with 
a profusion of fine strong spikes of entirely double flowers, the admiration of all, and 
the surprise of those ignorant of the means by which it has heen produced* — /. Sop^ 
wood. 

On Bobonias. — This is a very pretty and interesting genus of New Holland plants; 
all the species are remarkably free 'flowering, and some are to be seen in bloom at ahnosfc 
any period. If the following remarks on their treatment be deemed worthy o£ a plaoa 
in the next month's number, I shall be glad to see them inserted. The soil which is best 
adapted for them is Ajibroiu and very sandy peat, and it is absolutely necessary to use 
great precaution in potting, to give them complete drainage ; in fact, much of the 
success of growing them is depexident on this point, as they require the most asaidnoor 
attention, in watering during the summer season. The application of this element 
should be in small quantities, and supplied frequently ; so that, whilst anything like 
exceee is avoided, the plants may never experience the least deigree of want. They 
require abundance of light, and therefore should never be crowded by other plants ; thcj 
wiU be found to grow vigorously, if submitted in spring, after potting, to a sUght increase 
of temperature. A pure atmosphere is essential to their growth ; hut, like Epacris, they 
cannot bear exposure to a current of air, or even being placed very near where air is 
admitted, as they are exceedingly liable to suffer by .an exposure to cold winds. They 
require to be kept in the greenhouse during the summer, and are much benefited by 
slight shading during hot sunshine. In tying, spread out by little twiga, so as to keep 
the centre of the plants open, thereby allowing a free circidation of air and light. If 
these conditions are complied with, healthy and vigorous-blooming plants wiU be the 
result. — W, Knight, 

Bema&ks on the Vegetation, etc., oir the Pebuyian Andes. — ^Then oomes- 

a new zone of this abundant vegetation, while a glance down the giddy steep enables tho 

naturalist to descry, even by the different shades of green, the separate r^ions of plants* 

which he has passed, and which nowhere rise with greater regularity, and more accu*^ 

rately defined, than they do in these Andes. A new zone then commences, which miieht. 

be imagined similar to those regions of the mountains in Northern Europe, if the mild: 

air, the deep blue sky over hea^ and, between the thick-woven trees that cover thi» 

ground, levelled by the winter's storms, the violet, AmaryUis, and variou^y tinted 

Alstrmmerias did not severally appear to dispel the delusion in which the wanderer may 

have indulged. It is a work of no small labour to force one*s way through the tangled. 

irowthy that insidiously envelopes many a sharp stone and many a deep olelt ; hut no 

anger is here to be apprdiended from poisonous snakes, gigantic stinging ants, or any* 

f those numberless tribes of noxious animals which inhabit tropical dunes ; as none 

I them exist, in this highly feivoured region. Nqw, the last shrub is passed, and thsu 

•ound becomes more stony, whilst the increasing purity and coldness of the air cause 
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Mny fwpinfiDn to be drawn with a sensation of positive delight. Fresh creasnres her^ 
horst upon the view, and reward the adventurous mountaineer, who is often compelled 
to relieTe his full heart by uttering loud shouts of joy, to which his faithful dog, the sol© 
companion and witness of his delight, responds by many a yelp of exultation^ and by 
railing on the snow and playing sundry fantastic gambols. It were useless labour to 
attempt enumerating here the individual plants that are successively seen when climbing 
tiie highest ridges of these rocks; aud I may only mention, that no naturalist can 
imagine the Alpine Flora of the south of Chili to be so beautiful to the sight and so 
attractive to the scientific observer as it actually is. All that the Cape of Good ^ope 
and New Holland can exhibit in their arborescent flowers, which, without attaining the 
gigantic growth of tropical forests, are yet inexpressively charming — all that the Alpine 
productions of Europe can present, in their miniature forms and myriads of small leaves, 
may be found happily blended in the plants of these Andes ; as everywhere in Chili the 
Gorapoaits prevail, and you can hardly recover from the surprise of seeing numerous 
Senecios exhibiting their golden blossoms among their showy white or grey leaves, when 
jou stuinble on blue Perezias, and lo w shrubs of the Amellus, which bear united the 
foliage of the Rosemary and starry blossoms of the Asters, together with the reddish 
Lasiorrhiia, and the moss-like Nassanvia, species of a genus that is confined to the 
extreme southern part of South America, and of which three forms are here seen. — 
Companion to Botanical Magazine. 

Dbutzia gracilis. — ^Few plants, among the recent introductions to our gardens, 
possess more interest or have proved more valuable than the Deutzia graciUt^ not only 
as an ornament for the shrubbery border, but also for pot cultivation. As a plant for 
early forcing, for the decoration of the conservatory, and also for cutting for bouquets, 
it is one of the most usefuL like its congeners, it is readily propagated by cuttings of 
the yonng wood, which require to be taken when it is in a half-ripened state. If the 
wood is strong and healthy, it will not be necessary to cut the cuttings at a joint> as 
they will strike just as freely if a leaf-bud and about an inch below is taken with it, and 
thus each joint or bud will make a plant. To ensure the cuttings rooting quickly, a 
gentle bottom heat will be necessary, and they must also be covered with a glass, to 
prevent the undue evaporation of the moisture of the cutting. In cultivation, any light 
rieh soil will be suitable, such as a mixture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and gritty sand $ 
and when planted out, any enriched garden soil will suit it. As a pot plant it will require 
mnch the same treatment as Wiegela rosea — that is, the wood must be throroughly 
matured in the aotumn, to ensure its blooming profusely when forced. We cannot 
imagine anything much finer, when grown to a good-sized specimen, than this very 
graceful plant, as, by judicious stopping, it may be trained into a very compact and elegant, 
form. — ^A. Mabshall, Dafield. 

To Pbotbct Tender Plants during Winter. — When it is found necessary to' 
protect many of the beautiful flowering tender plants, the following method is recom-. 
mended, incurring very little trouble, as well as being much neater and more effectual 
than most other methods. For tender shrubs, as standard Fuchsias, Rhododendron 
arboream, Eseallonias, Camellias, Salvias, Mesembryanthemums, etc., make frames in 
the following manner : — ^Take four strong stakes, strong hazel rods, insert them in the 
ground at equal distances round the plant, so as to clear the ends of the shoots ; then 
unite the tops together to one point, and secure them there. Then cut, with a fine* 
toothed saw, some notches up the two sides of the rod which are outwards ^ having 
done this, take a quantity of deal laths that are about an inch and a half broad, these. 
are then nailed to, crosswise, in doing which, commence at the bottom, and having fastened 
the first tier, place another above that, and so proceed .to the top. In nailing the laths, < 
phce them in the notched part of the uprights^ so that they overhang each other a 
qnarter of an inch, bnt not to have the lower edge of the lath above to touch the upper 
edge of the latii below it *, allow a space here of a quarter of an inch ; this is easily 
eil^ted by the notches being cut for the purpose. The openings at the overlaps admit • 
air and light to the plant, but at the same time exclude wet from it. Both theso 
advamtages are of importance, in order to obtain the object desired. With very tender 
kinds of plants, strew in, previous to putting the case over, some dry fern-leaves, com- 
monly calked brake or broken, among the branches, this will keep then! perfectly dry < 
through winter; anawering every deaired end. Where brake is not to be had, brandies of ^ 
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beech, with the leaves upon them, fane, or broom may be med to answer the simc pOT' 
pose. Corer the groand over the roots, to the extent of two or three feet, aoeordiag to 
the sixe of the plant, and about six inches deep with chaff from the corn-mill, sprinUfing 
it over with an inch or two of soil, to prevent its being diqilaced hj tiie wind. 
This keeps dry under the covering, and preserves the roots better than any other 
material, such as bark, sawdost, leaves, etc. The firaming of laths, etc., should be 
painted, and though used many years they will be as good as when new. Take off the 
frame from the pknts when the severe weather is over, usnally about the middle of 
April. The above kind of covering is far preferable to that of thatching over with straw, 
which keeps the plants dark, and the straw often becomes mooldy, and kills the plants. 
Coverings of wicker-work do not answer, the wet dripping throogh the covering, and 
being thus kept damp inside, more damage is done thim if left exposed to the open air. 
For smaller plants, coverings of the lath framework suited to their size can be made. 
With such covering Maurandia, Lophospermnm, ete., may be preserved without sus- 
taining any injury. — Qeorge Godfrey, 

IXIAS, THEIR CULTUBB IV THS GrEBNHOUBV AND OPKN BOSDIR. — ^fiaving foT 

some years cultivated Ixias in such a way as to excite the admiration of all who have 
seen tiieir luxuriance and beauty, I forward my plan of treatment. Early in spring, I 
prepare the following compost, namely : one part peat soil, one leaf-mould, one river 
sand, and one part rich loam; I bum and chop them at least three times daring 
sommer, when it is fit for use. About the last wedL in October I eommenoe potting my 
plants, in pots about five inches across, well drained ; after slightfy oovering the pot-stands 
with moss, I fill them with the above compost to within one indi and a half of the top. 
I then plant, at equal distances, five or six of the fimai bulbs, and fill up the pot, making 
them pretty firm (if the soil be dry); after potting, I place them in a eold frame, anS 
occasionally sprinkle them with water, and let them remain there until the pots are wdl 
filled with roots. In March I commence taking them to the greenhonse, at about &5^ 
or fiO*', in succession ; and they will be found to exceed the most Mugt^inA expectations. 
When the flowering season is over, I continue watering so long as any signs of UCi 
appear, but more sparingly as the tops decay ; when quite dead, I lay the pots on their 
sides in the back shed, or any other dry place, where they remain until potting-time 
again. I keep all my bulbs, when dormant, in the pot, as I find them a great deal 
s&onger and not shrivelled, as yrhen taken up. Such of the bulbs as I do not pot, I 
plant in a border in front of the stove, at least four inches deep ; I also cover the 
border with the old soQ from the pots, being full of small roots, wluch will be found to 
strengthen the bed very much ; if these be covered with a little litter in winter, ihi^ 
¥rill be foond to flower very beautifully for several months in summer. — Harriet, 

Colours or Flowbbs. — ^The fugitive property of some colours is well known, and 
in no way better exemplified than as they naturally exist in fiowers. The fiune arising 
from a common sulphur match, which is, in fact, sulphuric acid, will change parple and 
crimson colours to pink. The blue, in combination with red, is readily discharged; 
indeed, a pink or purple flower might be completely bleached by holding it in the fimies 
of sulphur. Thus Roses and Dahlias have been made to assume a variegated and very 
novel appearance. Bright pink stripes and veins may be prodoced on the dark parple 
petals of Pansies, and other dark-coloured flowers, with a camel-hair peneil and oil of 
vitriol, to yield rather a pleasing effect. Such lines should not be drawn to the edge of 
the petal, or a little injury will soon be evident ; nor should they be strong nor near 
together, as they quickly spread. — Mound* t Auetarium. 

Salvia Gebnxbiplora. — The brilliant scarlet flowers of this plant make it a most 
attractive object in the greenhouse. As soon as it has done flowering, cuttings should 
be taken off, and struck in a moderate bottom heat ; and when strock, harden them 
off gradually, till they will bear placing in the open air. Repot as they require 
it, using soil as follows : — ^Two parte turfy loam, and one part rotten manure. Give 
them plenty of drainage, but never let them want water. A little weak liquid manure 
will assist them. I always bloom my plante in large pots. By liberal treataient, I get 
good specimens by autumn, some of which I use for early forcing (for which purpose 
they answer admirably), while others come in well for blooming in the greenhouse. I 
'ever keep the old phmts a second year, as I find young ones, wdU i"^n«^g^, do better, fbr 
7 not only Uoom more satLadbctorily, but the flowem are much laiger. — Mid* JPior* 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA, var. JBisrcfx Lind. 

The Camellia was first made known to Europeans by the accounts 
of some of tlie earlier travellers to Japan ana the East, who related 
having seen in those countries rose trees rivalling the oak in size, 
with shining dark green foliage ; and until the time of the Jesuit 
missionaiy, G-. J. darnel, in 1789, these relations were considered 
fabulons or exaggerated. The latter traveller procured two plants of 
the single red variety, which he succeeded in bringing to Europe, and 
disposed of for a considerable siun to Lord Fetre, who sent them to 
his gardener, Mr. James Qordon, at Thomden Hall, in Essex, and ^ 
not being acquainted with their treatment, the latter placed them in 
a gtove temperature, which kiQed them. Mr. Gordon (who had pre- 
viously taken a nursery at Mile End) procured another specimen in 
1742, which he treated as a conservatory plant, and firom itpropagated a 
large stock, which was rapidly disposed of. The original plant stood 
in Mr Gordon's conservatory so late as 1837, when the nursery was 
broken up for building purposes. Since the above time many species 
and varieties have been introduced to and raised in this country, 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, and the Camellia has, in the 
variety now selected by us for an illustration, approached perhaps as 
nearly to perfection as it is possible to obtain it. Jenny Lind,- which 
we now figure, is the property of Messrs. Henderson, of the "Welling- 
ton Eoad Nurserjr, St. John's Wood, who pinrchased the stock of 
Mr. W. Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, America, for the large sum of 
ttoo hundred potmch ; in their nursery it has bloomed, and proved to 
be the finest Camellia yet sent out. Li form and outline it is ex- 
tremely good, the centre being well up and the petals arranged with 
great regularity; it is a pure white, with faint streaks of clear rose 
colour. We do not doubt that all who see it in bloom will consider 
it, as it really is, a fine acquisition to this lovely tribe of plants. 

T - 
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EEMAEKS ON CAPE HEATHS. 

ToTTB contributor "Amator Momm** (see number for July) brings 
to my recollection the period when I was quite an enthusiast in 
.floriculture, and when tne Cape Heaths pre-eminently claimed my 
attention, as being among mj greatest favourites. I was therefore 
anxious to obtain success m propagating them, and having fiilly 
succeeded with regard to the ftst-growing and slender-wooded 
varieties, I sent an ^icle on the subject for insertion in the (jhr' 
deners^ Magazine, where it is to be found in the eighth volume, at 
page 681. 

As I considered the usual method at that period a tedious one, in 
regard to the time the cuttings took to strike, I tried several means 
to accelerate their striking, and eventually succeeded to mv most san- 
guine wishes. If an abs^ct from the subject above alluaed to may 
be thought worthy for the OMiMi, I give it for insertion, as perhaps 
many of your readers may not have access to the Magazine where it 
is to be found, and although it may be underrated, on account of it not 
being strictly original, yet the subject is in my estimation an interest- 
ing one, and may perhaps be useful to the lovers of one of the taost 
interesting and beautiful tribe of plants which we have in this 
country. As what is here given is confined to the pik>pagatioti of 
!&icas, it will not run counter to what " Amator Florom" nas written 
on the general mode of their cultivation, and which I think is a good 
article on the subject. 

" Early in the month of April, or as soon as the young shoots were 
about an inch long, I made choice of my cuttings. In taking off 
and trimming them for planting, they were handled as delicately as 
possible, for when so young they are extremely tender. I then cut 
t^em with a keen knife as near as possible to where they had been 
joined to the old wood, and put the ends of them into water until 
I had a suf&cient number to make up a pot. This done, I made 
choice of one suitable in size to receive the striking-glass ; I filled it 
up nearly two-thirds with crocks and the sittings of peat, and the 
remainder with peat very finely sifted, which t moderately pressed 
down, after pressing the striking-glass on the motdd, in order to get 
the Une of its circumference. I proceeded, with a dibber about Sie 
size of a small quill, to plant the cuttings, which was done carefully, 
without pressing them much, rather leaving them to be fix0d by 
watering, than with the dibber. The pot being filled with cuttings, 
I watered them, standing at some distance, with a very finely per- 
forated syringe, elevated so as to let the water descend on them like 
a gentle shower of rain. This was repeated several times, until I 
conceived the whole of the mould to be completely saturated ; after 
which the glass was set over them, and the pot placed in the front of 
the greenhouse. A gentle syringing was repeated every morning for 
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the first three weeks, and afterwards every other mommg for about 
three weeks more. At this period many of the cuttings had begun 
to strike, and as soon as this was observable less watering was resorted 
to.^ In about ten weeks manv of the cuttings were fit for potting off 
which was immediately attended to, and, after being potted in thumb- 
pots, they were placed under a handglass or cold frame, in a shady situ- 
ation, where they were gradually hardened by giving air, until they 
could bear exposure. Great care was taken in removing them from 
the cutting-pot, by gently raising them with a small piece of wood 
cut for the purpose. They generally rose with little bils, around the 
outsides of whidi I could freauently perceive numerous small fibres 
protruding themselves, as white as milk. During several years' 
practice in raising Heaths in the above way, I have many times 
observed the small fibrous roots striking out two or tliree joints above 
the surface, making their way down the cutting to the mould. 

" The success of the above mode I found rested principally, if 
not entirely, upon the state of the cutting, and the health of the 
mother plant. The cutting should neither be of the strongest nor 
of the weakest growth ; and it is almost needless to add, that the 
plant should be healthy from which the cutting is taken. With 
regard to the varieties of slow growth, it is but seldom that cuttings 
can be found on them to ensure success by this method, as they are 
generally too thick and turgid, as well as the sorts too tardy in their 
growth; but I am convinced that means might be used with many 
of them so as to obtain cuttings that would strike in the above way, 
and of this I once had a proof. On visiting a gentleman's garden 
about ten miles distant, I perceived an Erica which had been im- 
properly left in a house where forcing had been commenced ; it was 
so oravm that its former habit was completely changed. On asking 
its name, I wa^ told it was the JE. depressa. It instantly occurred 
to me that cuttings from it in that state might answer my purpose. 
Accordingly I begged a few, and the result was that under the 
above treatment every one of them grew, to the number of about a 
score. 

" The species of very easy growth, such as the ignescens, gracilis^ 
etc., I took less pains with, by putting the cuttings under a hand- 
glass, on a north border, which, under the above treatment of water- 
ing and well draining, succeeded to admiration. I found by ex- 
perience that the sooner the cuttings were potted off after taking 
root the better, as by remaining long in the cutting-pot they become 
drawn and sickly; their drawing might be prevented, by confining one 
sort to a pot, as air might then oe given in any proportion. But in 
my case it was different, having frequently, through the want of a 
simcient number of striking-glasses, four or five sorts together in a 
pot, some of which took less time than others to strike. However, 
under any circumstances, experience taught me early potting was best, 
as I found that they would not remain long in a healthy state in the 
striking-pot. I had not the opportunity of trying how they would 
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Btrike in sand by the above method, as -I could obtain none of the 
proper kind in that part of Cornwall where I reside^d. After potting, 
when the plants begin to grow, if their tops are taken off they wul 
throw out side shoots, and during the following spring form nice 
little bushy plants. The usual practice of daily wiping the glasses 
is useless ui this mode of propagation. 

" Many persons, no doubt, are great admirers of this beautiful 
tribe of plants ; but, through the difficulty often fbund in propagating 
them, they are induced to give up the task, and thus deprive them^ 
selves of the pleasure they would derive firom having a collec- 
tion of them under their care. On the supposition that one or two 
hundred kinds can be propagated by the above simp^le method, and 
that some others may be raised from seeds perfected in this country, 
a choice collection might be kept up at an easy expense, by pur- 
chasing now and then a few of those which, on account of their 
peculiar growth, structure, or delicacy, are difficult to propagate." 

By way of addendum, I beg to add another extract m)m an article 
of mine m the OardenerB^ Magazine^ vol. ix., page 684. " During my 
residence in Cornwall, having a number of duplicates of Cape Heatlts 
for disposal, Iwas struck with the idea that a dump of them out of 
doors would have a novel effect, and that if they flowered well, 
would make a handsome addition to the flower garden. I . accord- 
ingly made choice of a situation; after excavating and laying a 
thicfc drainage of brickbats, broken pots, etc., which I covered with 
dead fern-roots and other matter, I covered it with peat earth to the 
depth of about ten inches, and in the month of Apnl turned out my 
plants, many of which grew to admiration, and flowered beautifully 
the following autumn. Having succeeded thus far, and feeling 
fearful lest they should be disfigured, or perhaps kiUed, by the 
winter's firost, I proceeded to erect a temporary frame over them, with 
melon-lights, old sashes, and feather-edged boards ; the latter serving 
for the back and nearly half of the roof, sloped backwards, and the 
old sashes for the front and ends, so that tne whole, when finished, 
looked something like a little greenhouse ; the lights were always off 
in mild weather, and also in ^sty weather during the day, when the 
sun shone. In summer the plants grew rapidly, presenting a most 
beautiful foliage, with flowers of a very superior cnaracter, and, con- 
sequently were much admired by all who saw them. The species 
consisted of Erica coccinea, verticillata, grandiflora, cruenta, ignescens, 
versicolor i mammoBa, costata, tubiJlora,Archeriana, curvijlora, concinna, 
eaurgens, vestita cerinthoides, ventricosa, haccans, Spartnanni, sptiria, 
and melastoma, with some others which I do not now remember. At 
the end of three years, when I left, the plants had arrived at a fine 
state of maturity, presenting a foliage delightful to the view, with a 
profusion of flowers in succession, according to their different seasons 
of flowering, far superior to any I had ever before or have ever since 
seen. I am inclined to think tnat very few of the Cape Heaths will 
survive the winters in Cornwall entirely without protedion; however. 
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I know of one exception in the M*ica ecoparia^ which although not 
possessed of so much floral beautj as some others, is, when it has 
grown up Gonicall^ to the height of four or five feet, in the very- 
delicate and beautiful appearance of its foliage, a truly interesting 
species ; in this state it has a most attractive appearance, and has 
been much admired. A plant of this species has stood out for three 
winters, and when I last saw it, it was in full vigour, and highly 
(Ornamental as a shrub in the place where it stood. 



EBMAEKS ON THE GhENUS TEITOMA. 

BY A COTTAOEB. 

This ver^r ornamental genus is not quite so generally cultivated as 
I think it ought to be, for very few plants can compete with its 
beauty, possessing handsome and very attractive flowers, a striking 
foliage and habit, combined with much hardiness. Their culture is 
easy, succeeding wellin a light rich soil or sandy loam, and propagate 
freely by suckers or from seed. The situation chosen for them 
should be a rather sheltered one, and where there is a free drainage ; 
any warm comer of the garden or border under a south wall, 
lAeltered from cold winds, will suit, and they wiU repay the trouble 
of their cultivation with a profusion of their handsome spikes of 
bloom. Should frost be excessive, a covering of leaves round the 
roots will protect them. They may also be grown well in pots, but 
should in such a case be removed to the protection of a nrame or 
cool greenhouse in winter. There are four varieties known in our 
gardens, of which I have five plants in my possession, which have for 
several years gratified me with a rich display of bloom. Of these, 
Tritoma uvaria is the oldest species, having oeen introduced just a 
century and a half. The spikes of flowers, are from one to two feet 
in length, covered in the autumnal months with tubular-shaped 
flowers, of a brilliant orange-red colour. The foliage is herbaceous, 
of a pale green, and grows rapidly, the plants sending up a succession 
of suckers, which soon form a large bushy tuft, ^uitoma BurchellU 
is not quite so hardy as the above ; the flowering spikes are however 
longer, and the whole plant of stiffer and more rigid habit ; it does 
not grow so freely as the foregoing, but is nevertheless a very 
showy variety ; the flowers yeUow and clear red. This is best propa- 
gated from seeds. Tritoma media and T. pumila are smaller-growing 
kinds, of free habit, and very pretty; the spikes from about ten to 
twenty inches in length, and their colour bright orange. They are 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope colony, flowering late in the 
autumn, and even in mild winters, at which time they are beautiful 
companions to our Chrysanthemums, and other, though few, late 
blooming plants ; indeed it is always with me a subject of wonder 
«that they are not far more generally cultivated than they are in our 
gardens. 
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BY MB. EDWAfiD SHEFPABJ), BUBX. 



(* Little weather, propliet, say, 
Fair or foul the coming day f 



» 



The common English Pimpernel, Anaaidlis arvenns, in full bloom 
this month, is frequently cfdled the Shepherds' Weather-glass, because 
the corollas never expand in rainy weather, or when the air is over- 
charged with moisti:^; on the contrary, when the weather is dr^ 
and the sun shining, this pretty little flower bespangles our flel& 
with its bright red eyes m a most agreeable manner, but which 
regularly close as Fhodbus retires to 'Hhe chambers of the west." 
It is generally to be met with in ploughed fields and gardens, par- 
ticularly in hght sandy soil. Several members of the curious Ox^iia 
family are now in bloom, among which are the Butterfly Orchis, 
SabenariahifoUa, disl^guished by its long and slender spur; &e 
Eragrant Orchis, Gymnadenia canopsea^ flowers light ciimsony in a 
long spike, and very sweet scented, found in diy pastures and on 
heaths; the Spotted Orclns, Orehu maeulata^ with light ..pu^le 
dotted blossoms, and spotted leaves ; the Bee Orchis, Ophry9 apifera^ 
having a large labellum or lip, much like a bee, the segments of the 
perianth resembling antennie and wings of the insect, rose coloured. 
Several other kin<£ might be enumerated did space parmit, some 
more or less rare than the rest. Eancy appears persomfled in this 
singular family, and remarkably curious ^as our native species are, 
they are far surpassed in this respeet by their representatives in 
tropical countries. Their flowers are always grotesque in shape, 
sometimes fragrant, and generally of brilliant colours. Our Orchises 
are difficult to preserve in the garden, but are well worth seeking for 
in the fleld, not only on account of liieir peculiar forms, but for their 
beautiM colouring. When a youthful botanist, I well remember how 
perseveringly and ardently I sought for some varieties of this tribe, 
one of which, the Ophrtfs apifera^ I only met with in one spot, and 
have not seen it in a wild state since. 

** Bright iuBect-seeming flower I thoa art indeed 
Of thy gay family a carious child. . 
When first I met with thee, upspringing wild, 
Hard hy the path where did my footsteps lead, 
How caught with admiration did I stop, 
And cull thee from amidst the grassy spires ! " 

The queen of the waters, Nymph^a, is in full bloom this months 
There are two British varieties of the Water Lily family, Npnph^Ba 
alba and Nuphar hifea; both frequently met with in quiet and 
sequestered pools. The former has been called the " Lady of the 
Lake," " Naiad of the Stream,*' and the ** Swan among the Plowers ;*• 
and no one can behold it covering the dark waters of some shady 
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pool with its broadi dark green, shining leaves, and offering to tho 
god of day its expansive, large, cup-like flowers, without admitting 
the justice of these spoliations, and admiring its surpassing grac6 
•and majesty. Mrs. Iwamlej says — 

** Oh ! come to the river's bank, come to us there, 
For the White Water liljr is wondrous fair, 
With her large broad leaves oa the stream afloat, 
Eaeh one a capacious fairy boat. 
The * Swan among Flowers' — ^how stately they ride, 
Her snow-white cups o'er the rippling tide/' 

-^le Yellow Wiater Lily, though neither so large nor so attractive as 
the white, is yet a fine flower, and makes a nice contrast when growp 
'togeth^. 

If any one will take the trouble to pay a visit this month to Wim- 
bledon Common, they may meet with that scarce plant the round- 
leaved Sundew, Driwra rotundifoUa, growing in moist and bog^ 
situations; this is almost the ovlj station where this little floral 
darling is now to be met with, and it will well repay the search for it, 
being not only elegant in appearance but curious and rare ; in height 
it is not morewthan about three inches, and is destitute of stem, except 
that supporting its nnall, rather insign^cant, white flowers. The 
leaves all rise from the root, and spread like a rosette close to the 
ground: when young they are curled up, and of a pinky hue; whoji 
older, green, covered with red glands or hairs, at the end of each hab is 
found a little globule of a sticky juice, like a drop of dew, which 
gave rise to the common name of this plant, not bein^ evaporated by 
the sun's rays. It has been designated the English Ply-trap, for 
insects settling on the leaves are retained by the sticky viscid secre- 
tion of the glands, and unable to get away. There are two other 
varieties sometimes to be met with, and both with longer leaves, 
growing in similar places, and equally singular in appearance. Our 
poets have noticed the Sundew, one of whom gives a good descrip- 
tion of it, as follows : — 

*' On the pool's half-dry banks here's the red and green hue 
Of that small moorland darling, the little Sundewg 
Each plant lying close, like a broidered rosette, 
Shining redly with ruby gems, thick o'er it set" 

The S^erieums^ of which there are several varieties, are now in 
bloom. H.peffbraiwn^ the perforated-leaved St. John's Wort, is a com- 
mon variety, abundant everywhere in woods and hedges, rearing its 
heads laden with rich yellow flowers, to a height of from two to three 
feet. It is readily known by having numerous small perforations or 
pores in its leaves, which are best seen when held up to the light. It 
was anciently thought to be a certain cure for wounas. We read — 

" Hypezicmn was there, the herb of war. 
Pierced through with wounds, and marked with many a scar.^' 
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It was therefore considered to cure W sympathy. JECpulehrum is 
another kind^ of smaller growth and well deserving of its name, being 
delicately pretty ; it is equalled by few plants in the abundance of 
its rich yellow blossoms, which are tipped slightly with red befora 
expansion, and furnished with red anthers ; it grows on dry banks 
and heaths. S, cal^dntim^ the large-flowered St. John's Wort, is a 
very handsome plant, not often found in a wild state, but said to 
be a British plant, inhabiting bushy places, and yeiy common in 
our gardens and shrubberies, where it makes a pretty object in the 
foreground. Coming into' flower about St. John the Baptist's Day 
(June 24th), gave rise to the name by which these plants are com- 
monly known, St. John's Wort. 

Our ponds, lakes, and river-banks are at this time ornamented 
with the Bidrush, Tupha latifoUa, growing five, six, and seven 
feet in height, the flowering stems crowned with their brown 
clubs of hanrs. The leaves all spring directly from the root, and 
are very long and narrow, presentine; a noble appearance. The 
male flowers are alone accompanied by the dub, the female ones,- 
or anthers, being borne on a ^separate stalk in a yellow spike. In 
ditches we may now see the Teasels in bloom ; Bipsaeut fidlonum, or 
FuUer^s Teasel, is the most common, growing from three to four 
feet in height, bearing thick tapering heads of small pinkish pur- 
ple flowers. The whole plant is covered with hooks and prickles. It 
is used in the preparation of cloth; for, as Bishop Mant ob- 
serves — 

" No sldlfiil art a tool has planned. 
To match that gift of nature's hand." 

Tliis is the season for our charming wild flowering Heaths, of which 
we have several species. 

** Sometimes with beUs like amethyst, and then 
Paler, and shaded like a maiden's cheek 
With gradual blushes ; other while as white 
Ab rime that hangs upon the frozen spray.*' 

The most delicate English species is M^a tetraUxy but it is far from 
abundant. The leaves are placed four in a whorl, and the flowers in 
round heads at the extremity of the stems, of a delicate blush, 
shading off" to white. JShriea cinerea is more common, and may be 
readily known by the leaves being placed three in a whorl, the 
flowers in long heads, bell-shaped, pink coloured, and rather snmller 
than the above species. lang, or wild Heather, Calluna vulgaris^ so 
prevalent on heaths and commons, is a beautiftil plant; we may now 
behold our commons and hill-sides empurpled with its charming 
blossoms. It is very prevalent in the Highlands of Scotland, 
affording shelter and food to the numerous wild fo^ of those 
Hstricts. 
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TtCE sketeHhere ^y^apieteotB the east front of a yfShk Tesidence^ 
with a small portion of the pleasure groanjd, and a flower garden. 
Objecting as some may, upon a general principle, to the flower 
garden being in front of the mansion, in places of considerable extent, 
the accompan^g desi^ is given to show what may be tiiought a 
more appropriate situation, where it is supposed to be placed on the 
south ot the kitchen garden, that may be entered at both sides of 
the flower garden, in which there is a conseryatoxy, and a small 
parterre at each end, with box or other edgings. The side borders 
are intended for choice deciduous and evergreen shrubs, the north 
border for Bhododendrons, etc.; the wall at each end of the con- 
servatory for choice creepers, and the clumps on the grass for flowers. 
The pond for gold and suver fish may have a fountain in it, or it may 
be turned into a clump for flowers. There should be a wire fence 
made to pass through the shrubbery at the back of the flower garden, 
with entrance gates, to keep out rabbits, dogs, etc. 



ON THE ANTIKRHINXJM. 
BX n. w. T. 

The Antirrhinum is a native of our own country, the parent of all 
our garden varieties being the A, mqfus, a plant bearing pink 
flowers, which grows plentifully in some parts of the southern 
coimties of England, where it may be oft^i seen on old walls and 
other ruins, fi is but a few years since this plant attracted the 
notice of the florist, and has been under his care with a view to 
further improvement, of which it possesses considerable capabilities, 
for we have already many good varieties, the earnest, no doubt, of 
others &r superior in shape, size, and colouring. Being b^ natose 
very hardj^, and flourishing well in almost all soils ana situations, 
and flowering from early summer until the approach of winter frosts, 
it is well deserving the eflbrts of florists to improve it, and will 
repay the care of such as endeavour to cany it on to perfection. It 
also makes a capital plant for bedding, being dwurf and veiy 
compact in habit ; in which respect I beUeve there are few things 
that can be compared to it, or which require less trouble and 
attention in cultivation. Having been for some years a grower of 
the Antirrhinum, and having been successfrd in raising some good 
varieties, I send you the result of my experience for publication in 
your useful periodicaL 

Early in spring fix upon a border, well drained, in which to plant 
them, and have it forked over, with the addition of plenty of well* 
rotted manure, which should be intimately mixed with the soiL Set 
out the young plants about the end of April, or early in May; a 
toeeession may be put in in June. Those pLinted in April may be 
expected to flower at midsummer, and a bloom may be secured until 
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the approach of firost. They Bhould be set out about eighteen 
inches a^art in the beds ; as they begin to grow nip off the tops, 
which will induce them to form compact bushy plants. In icy 
weather water them weU. "When in bloom, see that all flower-stalkg 
are cut out as they berin to fall off, which will prevent th6 
weakening effect of the plants running to seed; this exhausts the 
p^ts, and the latest blooms are inferior. Young plants flower 
best, those of a second season never blooming so well* To have 
early flowers, prepare the beds in the middle or September ; put in 
the young plants, and pay attention to nipping out all flowers that 
appear, which will make them bushy, and stand over the winter 
better ; early in spring they will come into bloom, and so long as 
they are prevented from seeding, they will flower for a length of 
time. In raising them from seed, I prefer to sow in pans or boxes, 
sparingly, placing them in a cool frame, where they will soon make 
nice little plants, flt for putting out in the border ; or they may be 
sown on a warm border "in August, in a soil that is fine and light. 
As soon as they are of a sumcient size place them out as above 
directed. 

To propagate by cuttings, take off some of the smaller shoots 
from the sides, not more than three inches long, prick them in sand, 
and place them in a cool shady place, under a handlight, giving 
attention to watering, and they will speedily root ; it is very seldom 
that such cuttings &il, and when they do, it is most frequently in 
consequence of their being allowed to remain too dry. The Antir- 
rhinum will also do well grown in pots, especially if the latter be 
of a large size, I generally use eight-inch and upwards ; the compost 
should be light, and rather rich. A good drainage is essential. To 
make nice bushy plants let them be frequently topped, and the side 
shoots pinched in. I have never found them make nice plants if 
grown in pots in-doors, for, unless plenty of air be admitted, they will 
Be weaUy and drawn up, flowering but poorly in consequence. All 
my best plants are out-of-door ones. 

Trusting these hints may be found useful, I would add that the 
llttention of lovers of this ftower should, in my opinion, be paid more 
generally to obtaining size rather than marking, by the crossing of 
such varieties as produce the largest-formed blooms. 



OJSr WINDOW PLANTS. 

BT SXOKIElfSIS. 



HATiTsra read the article by your correspondent, Mr. James Thomp- 
son, on the management of plants in windows and balconies, permit 
ine, by way of addendum to his paper, to sav a few words on a tribe 
of plants iu which I am much interested, and which will, with proper 
management, be found well adapted for such a situation — ^I allude to 
the Cactus tribe. They possess a number of advantages over other 
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house plants, among which I may eniuneiate that they require but 
little attention when out of flower, they make no litter of leaves, 
and are not very apt to become infested with insects, I beUeye there 
are no plants wnicn require less attention from those who very fip&- 
quently have little time to attend to their house fayourites. Some 
of this tribe will afford a magnificent display of blossoms, and when 
properly treated will amply repay the slight attention which they 
aemand. The ruination of window Cactuses is generally improper 
attention to watering them. In the tropical regions, where they are 
indigenous, they are often without a drop of moisture for a length of 
time together, whereas our uninformed window gardeners frequently 
make a practice of giving them a supply once a week the year round ; 
need we wonder at nearmg such complaints about " my Cactus does 
not flower." In Mexico, when, after the dry season, the rains set in, 
those withered, dry, coarse-looking Cactuses spring up with renewed 
vigour, and, as if by magic, are full of flower in a very short time. 
This is the plan pursued by nature, whose guiding hand we should 
endeavour to follow. 

Most of your readers will know the old-fisu»hioned Creeping Cactus, 
Cactus flagelUformie, with long tail-like shoots, of a pale green, 
covered with short spines, and which produces an abundance of 
pretty star-formed pink flowers ; this is one ef the best window 
plants. It may be grown in several ways, none better perhaps than 
placing it on a suspended board about the middle of the window, in 
a pot provided with a saucer, to prevent the dripping of the water 
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such as P. Bleo, or P. actdeatay a Cactus nearly allied ; it will thcQ 
form a considerable head, the branches drooping; down, and will 
flower freely. There are two other sorts which will do well grafted 
on the same species, namely. Cactus truneatum and C. truncatum 
violaceum ; the former is a very handsome variety, producing large 
pink flowers from the sides of the stems, so much so as to overload 
them sometimes ', the latter is also very handsome, the flowers of a 
deeper purple tinge, but not so free blooming as the former. Trained 
on a neat trellis, they are charming plants when in ftdl bloom. 

Besides the above there are several others of this tribe which do 
well in the window, such as C. speciosa and weciosUsima^ JEpipkyllum 
AcJcermanii, and many hybrid varieties raisedfrom these ; also several 
varieties of Mammillaria, Aloe verrucosa, and the Partridge-breasted 
Aloe. MesembryantJiemums are a serviceable class for the window, 
more especially coccineum, (mreum, muricatum^ tigrinum^ ^d 
dilatatum, A favourite of mine, Crassula coccinea^ will show 
abundance of its rich scarlet blossoms, almost too dazzling to looi 
upon ; and Sempervimm arachnoidetim, in small pots, may be con- 
'dered a curiosity for the window, looking as if covered with a 

■der's web. As before remarked, water must be withheld from them 
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until tlieir natural period of blooming approaches, when it may be 

fiven about once every ten days or a fortnight until they cease 
looming, and they will be found to do well. 



EEV1EW8. 

BusHe Jdammentsfir Somes of Ttute. By Sioblbt Hibbeed. 

{Oontkiued from page 146.) 

Eves' in town a goodly collection of the hardier sorts may be pre- 
served, if every care be taken to give them a suitable soil and abun- 
dance of water. Any one passing Ohadwell Street, Clerkenwell, may 
see in the area of a house but two doors from St. John Street, a very 
noble group of Pteris and Zastrea growing in a stone trough, and 
apparently left very much to shift for themselves, and to trust to the 
every-day weather for the supply of their wants. Tet these are not 
the most hardy of our British Ferns, and the handsome healthy ap- 
pearance of the plants referred to will convince any grower of Ferns 
that a very goodly collection might be sustained in any moderately 
open districts of our most smoky towns. 

Ferns artificially grown, and tended with proper care and skill, ex- 
ceed very much the beauty of those grown by nature. True, we can- 
not grow the scene as welf as the Fern — ^we cannot have the dark glen, 
the damp moss-grown cave, the decayed tree trunk, or the crumbling 
archway of the waterfall. The scenes amid which Ferns grow, the 
lovely secluded spots which they seek out-r-shy wood-sprites that 
they are — are the chief charms of the associations they always suggest 
to us ; for they do haunt the greenest and coolest nooks, the most 
mossy and ancient banks above water-brooks that trickle from unseen 
founts, in the dark recesses of wild rocky caverns, and under the 
branching arms of twisted greybeard oaks and ancestral beeches — 
spots only discovered by the explorer of woodbine coverts and deep 
hidden shades, where, searching for rare beauty, he finds far excelling 
his anticipations, and checking his silent footsteps by sights that hold 
him breathless with surprise. Tet though we cannot have the moun- 
tain dells, and creeping thorns, and purple knolls of wild thyme, we 
may have the emblems of them in our httle mural paradise — ^we may 
have the Ferns to suggest such things, and to keep alive the remem- 
brance of pleasures and of scenes which keep a coolness in the brain 
and a freshness in the heart — breathings of fragrance from the green 
world, that sweeten the resting-places m the march of life. 

"Where a garden wall affords the necessary shade for one side of the 
Fernery, the rockwork should be so arranged that in summer a fourth 
part of the structure shall enjoy a full and deep shadow. The rock- 
work may either be adapted to its general configuration to the nature 
of the ground and the view we wish to obtain of it, or thrown up in 
a square or rounded outline, slanting upward from the base, and with 
a rugged or smooth surface, as may suit the taste of the planter. 
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The best material is dark rock or yitrified bricks, with somemaases 
of grey limestone and granite, all sobered down in colour, l^e founda- 
tion should in some ports be of builders* rubbish, or a mixture of 
broken bricks, tiles, and old lime-rubbish, and in others a stratum of 
clay, on which the sup«»4anicture shoidd rest* The builders' rubbish 
will ensure dryness for those phvita which naturally grow on rocks, 
walls, and other aspects, where they are exposed to much light and 
little moisture> and these usually aelisht. £o haye their roots in fis- 
sures of limestone, old mortar, or crumbling rock. The clay will serye 
to retain the moisture about the roots of the more amphibious kinds ; 
the marshy species requiring as close an imitation of their natural soQ 
as can be accomplished. 

"- Those Ferns which grow besidei waterfalls and in dripping cayes 
require to haye their &onda conatantly wet, while others thriye best 
if Kept comparatiyely dry. If a perforated pipe can be carried oyer 
one side, for the good of the water-sprites, such as Scolopendrium, 
Osmunda regalia^ and others of similar habit, they may be kept con- 
stantly drenched ; and without some proyision of that sort many kinds 
cannot be grown at all. 

The soil should be yaried to suit the yarious habits of the plants, 
but for the general purposes of Fern-growing, a compost of old mortar, 
sandy earth, peat, and broken charcoal is best. Soma kinds will re- 
quire composts made, expressly for them, which we shall indicate in 
tne'Usts of Ferns for a Fern garden. In plantine; these, the creyices 
or holes into which they are to be set must be filled with the*^ proper 
soil ; but the root-stocks often penetrate to a great distance, beyond 
^he range of the compost in which they were originaUy planted. A 
good supply of soft peaty earth, rotten wood, and leaf-mould ia 
essential m Fern cultiyation. 

Where the cultiyator would choose a still simpler plan, so as to 
ayoid the necessity of preparing a special soil for 9ome of his favour- 
ites, the whole may be Duilt up with a foimdation of san^ loam andt 
old lime and brick rubbish, and afterwards made up with a compost 
of two parts of heath-mould, two of rotten leaves, and one of br<men 
flower-pots in small pieces ; most Ferns will thrive in such a compost, 
if kept moist. The exterior may be faced with rockwork, or may be 
smoothed round the sides at an angle of about fori^-five degrees, and 
the summit made fiat, or the form of a rounded hillock may be given 
it ; care being taken to secure shade for at least one-third portion, and 
occasional [sunshine only for the remainder, except on the south 
side, which may enjoy th^ full blaze of the summer's sun. Among 
the best Ferns for rockwork are the Polypodies, most of which 
imder culture assume a greater beauty and duration of verdure than 
in their natural sites. The common JPolypody may be known by ita 
pale green elongated and lance-shaped fi*onds, in which the lobes are 
flat, oblong, and blunt pointed. At the back of the ripe frond the 
seeds or son, a series of circular brown spots, wiU be found clustering 
thickly towards the extremity. This species is very common, and 
may be met with in damp heagerows, and on the stumps and trunks 
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of trees. It la a noble jdftnt in rodcwork, or among rustic work 
and tree' stumps* It loYes moisture^ and will grow in almost any 
situation. 'Wnen pendiitt^ from the trunks' and exposed roots of old 
ti«es, on deep sbaay ban&y nnder which droumstanees it is often 
seen nattmdlj, it must be ranked as a decidedly ornamental object. 
We shafl hare to refer to this work on a futore occasion, and in the 
meantime we repeat our recommendation of it to all tiiose who take 
a pleasuro in. " rustic adornments for homee of taste." 

A Dietianorv of Botanical Thrms. By the Rit. J. S. Hekslow, 
M.A.y Professor of Botaiw in the University of Cambridge. 
12mo, pp. 218. liondon, woombridge, 

3!his Dictionary has been pnbHshed at intervals, portions bemg 
appended successively to the mcmthly parts of Mound's Botanist^ 
and Botanic Ghrdcn. It contains a copious list and explanaticmy 
illustrated by nearly two hundred woodcuts, of the Latin and 
English terms employed by botanical authors, both of the old and 
new school. Such a work as that now before us affords every 
student a ready reference to an^ term employed or to be met with 
in botanical authors, whether still in use or obsolete. It is certainly 
to the dificulties which the undue extension of our botanical nomen* 
clature has thrown in the way of beginners, amoimting to some two 
thousand terms, that so many are prevented from commencing, or 
turned aside from the study of systematic botany. To assist and to 
smoothen the way of students, this neat little work will be found 
invaluable. 



GBANB PLOBAL EXHIBITION, CETSTAL PALACE. 

Thx second great EIoirbI Pdte of thepresoit season at the Crystal 
Palace was held on Wednesday and llitursda^, the 25th and 26th of 
June, on which occasion £605 was awarded m prizes for plants and 
cat flowers, and £174 for fruit. The weather was very fine, and the 
total number of visitors on the two days was 27,875. Oil the whole» 
we consider the exhibition a very good one, and the arrangement of 
the plants, though diifeient from the last diow, was effective. In the 
great ceniral tnmsept was on immense circular stage, forty yards in 
circumference, five stages high, on which the larg^ collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants were arranged : on the top of all waa 
placed a fine specimen of the Norfolk Ismnd'^Pine, the whole forming 
a grand cone; right and lefb of this were stages of Perns and 
Orchids. 

Of collections of 20 stove and greenhouse plants, Mr. May, gar- 
dener to H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford, had the best, followed by Messrs. 
Yeitch and Mr. Gbdney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon. They 
comprised some noble examples of Heaths, Dipladenias, Pime- 
lias, Clerodendrons, Allamandas, Perns, Bondoletias, etc. Among 
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the smaller collectionB of stpve and menhouae plants, Mr.Gr&en, 
gardener to Sir B. Antrobus, Bart., Oneam, exhibited a apedinen of 
Gardenia JBbtium, with abundance of its charminfi; white Uoesonijer, 
perfuming the air for a considerable distance with their firagrance, . 
some good Allamandas, JKdheanthee miniata, and other well-grown 
plants. Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. &. Parmer, Bsq., some fine 
Aphelexises and Azaleas, among which A. QledtUmeiii was very con- 
spicuous, being quite a pyramid of bloom. Messrs. Yeitch had a yery: 
fine collection of plants with variegated foliage, . comprising Anma^ 
DanaXy JDraecBna MraoOf a Sne Zivistama Sourboniea, AraliaptMhra^ 
Muia zehrina, Maranta WarscevoiczU^ Chroton ptcttm^ the handsome 
rich-looking Oiism discolor, Fandanua argenteua variegatw, and in 
front a new variation on Coleus Bhmei, named pectinatue, streaked 
and mottled with brown and jagged leaves; a variegated kind of 
Tueea alafolia; also a Hydraixgea with green and white leaves. 
Messrs. Thomas Jackson and Sop, of £in|;ston,had a good collection 
in this class also, containing Solanum varteaakim, with large leaves, 
richly veined with crimson, ^spidiHra Jurida, and other fine plants. 
From Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, were Caladium pictum licolor, 
Segonia ttplmdida, some prettv Crotons and Marantas. Mr. Morris, 
gardener to 0. Child, Bsq., Jiromlev ; Mr. Young, gardener to W. 
Stone, Bsq., Dulwich ; Mr. j?arker, raradise Nursery, Holloway ; and 
Mr. P. Bassett, gardener to B. S. Holford, Bsq., M.P., Weston 
Birt, exhibited othi^r collections of this interesting class, which com- 
prised many good specimens of variegated Sarracenias, Orchids, and 
rems. 

Orchids were not very numerous, but good. Among large collec- 
tions, the best was fromMr. Gedney, who furnished vanous Cattleyas, 
including C Sarriaonia, Odontoghuum eHrosmum, CdlatUhe Masuca, 
Ilpidendrum verrueomm, and a handsome Bearded Cypripedium. Mi. 
WooUey sent Stanhopea figrina, Sobralias, PhalsBnopsis, Aerides, 
Oypripediums, and Lycastes. Messrs. Yeitdi obtained a first prize 
for a beautiful collection of twenty plants; among which were, 
Jifiguloa Buekeri, with two large brown-spotted orange blossoms, 
Oncidiumpulvinaium and phgrnatoehUumj Asriiet LMn^ a capital 
plant of ^fpripediutn harhaium, Lmlia ptmurata (an extremely fine 
species, with large white flowers and purple lip), Vimda tricolor and. 
suavisy Saecolabium guttatum and Blumei^ Odoktqghssum htHUaibHimf 
the pinkish-lilac Barhcria JUndlegana^ several Cattiieyas, the best 
variety of Odonioglossum grande, and the handsome Cj^^rwedium 
harbatum superhtm, having flowers streaked and mottled with brown. 
Of O^hids^ in coUections of twelve, Mr. Bassett had some pretty 
plants, consisting of Aerides, Cattleyas, GynripediumSy and Den- 
drobes. From Mr. Clarke also came a group Doth well grown and 
flowered. 

Among Yariegated Orchids, were BiftwruB argoni&u9 and picius^ 
and AnactoehUfos setaceuSy inUrmedimiy xanikop^tttu, and Loud, ex* 
bibited by Messrs. Yeitch and Mr. WooUqr. 
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Pitcher plants were well shown bv Messrs. Veitch, who contributed 
Nepenthes IcbvU, eanguinea^ Itafflesiana, lanata, ampullacea, and 
phyllamphora, A group of similar kinds was also shown by Mr. 
Gedney. 

There were some beautiful collections of Terns, the best of which 
was from Mr. Fletcher, gardener to Dr. Young, of Kennington. It 
consisted of Poli/podium spectabile, Nephrolepia Davallioides, Lomaria 
magellamca, and discolor, AUophila Colensoi, Asplenium Belangeri, 
PlatydeHum grande and alcicome, Qgrmnogramma lanatum, two small- 
leaved G-leicnenias, and DavMia tenuifolia. Messrs. Veitch also had 
fine plants of Platycerium alcicome and grande, Davallia solida, Gleu 
chenia mu^opliylla, Dichsonia antarctica, three Adiantums, the pretty 
Qymnogramma ochracea, Tkyrsopteris elegana (a very handsome Kind), 
iteotopteris vutgaris, and a l)avalKa. Mr. Cutbush, of Bamet, also ex- 
hibited a group of well-grown Ferns, among which was a fine plant 
of &gmnojgramma ochraceum. Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray, showed sixty 
British specimens, among which were some remarkably fine ones. 

Of Lycopods, Messrsr. Bassett and Outbush had welI-|;rown plants 
of viiiculosum, Qaleotti, ineq^ualifiUwm, undnaium, tmorosttm, WiU 
denom, and the small apodum and lepidophgllum, 

A collection of tall-growing Cacti, in good condition^ were shown 
by Mr. Qreen, and contained BpiphyUum aurantidcum, speeiasum 
coccineum^ the beautiful rosy pink variety of speciosum called elegam, 
and other well-known sorts. 

A considerable number of Cape Heaths were exhibited by Messrs. 
Williams, Boser, Peed, May, Cutbush, Jackson, and others, com- 
prising good plants of Shannoniy ohUtia, Savilleana, Weatphalingia, 
genvrnfera, Massoniyjloriday odorata, ventricosa, magni/iea, ehgans^ and 
different varieties of tricolor. 

Of Azaleas there were not many, and such as were exhibited were 
getting past their best. Eoses were exhibited by Messrs. Lane, Paul, 
Francis, Wilkinson, Hollamby, and other growers. Among the best 
we may notice the following, which were very fine : — Juno, H. C, 
delicate shaded rose; Gheneral Jacquinot, H. C, puiple-crimson, 
large; Mrs. Bosanquet, C, delicate creamy flesh; Ifarcisse,. T., 
sulphur-white; Duchess of Sutherland, H. P., rosy blush, large; 
Boulai de Nanteuil, 0-., large, purple-crimson ; Princesse de Lamballe, 
A., snowy white ; Q-eant des BataiUes, H. P., vivid crimson ; Frederick 
II., H. 6., purple-maroon ; ffloire de Dijon, T., fine, creamysulphur ; 
William Q-nffitns, H. P., pale bright lilac, fine form; Miss Hargrave, 
C, single, yellow and crimson, distinct; Devoniensis, T., delicate 
pale sulphur; Fulgens, H. C, vivid crimson-scarlet; Belle Marie, 
H. C, beautiful deep pink ; Yellow China, C. ; Chenedole, H. C, 
large, vivid crimson ; Louise Peyronny, H. P., bright pink, large and 
beautiful ; Blairii, No. 2, H. C, splendid bright rose ; Solfaterre, N., 
large, bright sulphur; Paul Bicaui, H. B., bright crimson, large and 
fuU ; Auguste Guinnoisseau, H. P., deep red, large and new ; Coupe 
d*Hebe, H. B., large, bright pink ; Smith's Yellow, N., beautiml 
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pale yellow; "Baronne de Kermont, H. P., fine rosy pink, new 
Q-loire de Eosamene, B., large, vivid crimson-scarlet; Madame Plantier, 
H. C, pure white, in large clusters ; Duke of Devonshire, H. C, striped, 
fine ; Souvenir de la Malmaison, B., very large, creamy flesh ; Chi- 
petowzikofi', H. P., deep crimson, new and distinct, fine ; Magna Bosea, 
H. B., fine light blush, very large and double. 

There was a large display of Pelargoniums, the only collections, 
however, of first-rate merit were those of Mr. Turner, followed by 
Messrs. Dobson. The best fancy Pelargoniums were also from Mr. 
Turner, and Messrs. J. and J. Fraser second. The following is a 
description of the new Pelargoniums of 1855 — 6. Those which 
obtained first prizes were Spotted Gem (Turner), upper petal rich 
high colour, with a small spot of maroon, lower the same, white 
centre; Prince of Prussia (Turner), upper petal a large blotch of 
crimson-maroon, shaded off to carmine, lower crimson-scarlet, a stout 
fiower, good form and large, the nearest approach to a scarlet. 
Second prizes were awarded to Gonspicuum, upper petal a black 
blotch, shaded off to lilac-rose, lower rose with a black spot, good 
truss and form; King of Scarlets (Turner), orange-scarlet, upper 
petal with a small maroon blotch, free and large; Yiola (Hoyle), 
upper petal purple-maroon, with a narrow edge of lilac, lower blush 
lilac, wnite centre, stout flower, fine truss and form ; Matilda (Hoyle), 
upper petal carmine edged with rose, lower clear rose wi{h white 
centre, good substance. * A third prize was awarded to Miss Foster 
(Turner), upper petal crimson-maroon edged with carmine, lower 
bright rosy crimson, white eye, very free bloomer. 

The following did not obtain prizes, but our description may be 
relied on by purchasers. Agnes (Hoyle), clear rose, upper petal 
with a large maroon blotch, shaded off to carmine, lower clear rose, 
white centre, a stout flower, good form ; Queen of Fairies .(Turner), 
blush, upper petal with a maroon blotch, lower with a small carmine 
spot, good form and stout flower; Standard (Hoyle), upper petal 
crimson edged with rose, lower rose, with white centre, stout flower 
of second-rate form ; Eclipse (Dobson), upper petal deep crimson 
edged with rose, lower clear rose, white centre, large and stout, good 
form; Ardens (Dobson), scarlet-crimson, upper petal having a small 
black blotch, size rather small ; Compactum (Dobson), upper petal 
crimson blotch, shaded off to rosy carmine, lower rosy purple, white 
centre, stout flower, not of first-rate form ; British Queen (Dobson), 
upper petal crimson-maroon, a narrow edge of red, lower clear rose, 
mottled and veined, white centre, second-rate in form; Cardinal 
(Dobson), orange-scarlet, upper petal having a deep maroon blotch ; 
Alexander (Dobson), upper petal maroon-crimson edged with car- 
mine, lower carmine^ with maroon spot and distinct veins, not first- 
rate, but showy ; Sunset (Beck), very like Cardinal in colour and 
form ; Amethjst (Dobson), upper petal maroon,. with a narrow edge 
of crimson, lower clear rosy purple, light centre, stout flower, and good 
shape. Messrs, Yeitch exhibited a new bedding (S^eranium, named 
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QuarcifoUum ^oribundum, a free bloomer, with large trasses of 
piDkiah purple flowers, of compact habit. Mr. Kinghora, of Bich- 
mond, exhibited some good varieties also. 

AmoQgst New Plants the following are well worthy of notice. 
Kalmia latifolia picta, a great improvement in the old variety, the 
flowers being larger, brighter flesh colour, with dark markings, and 
the unexpanded buds a deeper rose ; the plant exhibited by Messrs. 
Veitch, a foot and a half high, was covered with blossoms. From the 
same Arm were also Warizia aurea, an annual a foot high, flowers 

f olden yellow, like a Helichrysum, a free bloomer. Bhododendron 
Vincess Boyal, flowers salmon-rose, tubular, two inches in length, 
the foliage resembling that of JR. Javanieum, Lapageria rosea, 
of this a fine specimen was shown, trained on a parasol trellis, 
exhibiting its splendid blossoms beneath, of which upwards of twenty 
were out ; it is one of the finest greenhouse climbers. Aerides, a 
species from India, the petals and sepals white, spotted with purple, 
lip bright purple, two inches across. H^oya lon^ifblid, a native of the 
East Indies, flowers creamy white, having a piiJi centre, the leaves 
four inches long, and not more than half an inch wide ; also a species 
of the same genus from Japan, with large flowers, resembling JJ. car- 
nosa, but considerably larger. Thibaudia, an unnamed species, the 
flowers creamy blush, veined with brownish crimson, which are pro- 
duced from the old wood three or four together, the tube an inch and 
a half ih length, and three quarters in diameter. Aralia Japonica and 
Ouvirandra fenestralis were also exhibited, not in bloom. Myrttu 
microphylla, with foliage much resembling that of Boronia serrulata, 
and Bhopala Jonghi, with handsome foliage of considerable size. A 
pretty species of Capsicum from Peru, was shown covered with fruit, 
small, conical, bright clear yellow, very showy. Leptodaotylon CalifoT' 
nicum, from South Oalifomia, foliage and habit somewhat resembling 
JSoellia ciliata; the plants exhibited were about six inches high, 
flowers terminal, of five petals, two inches diameter, light rose tinged 
with lilac, having a very large white centre ; this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful of our greenhouse shrubs, A specimen of 
Qemeria Donckelaari, a foot and a half high, had a spike of its pretty 
blooms a foot in height. Soneralia margaritaoea, with pretty bright 
green foliage spotted mth white, of trailing habit, several small 
plants of Philesia buanfolia, about six inches nigh, each bearing four 
or five of its beautiful flowers (of which a very accurate figure was 
given in I%e Qurdener^s and Naturalist^ s Almanack, for 1854), 
Also two or three new Ixoras, specimens of Wellingtonia gigantea, 
a foot and a half high, ani Begonia Thwaitesii, with handsome brown 
foliage, having blotches of dull green. 

Ml. Glendinning showed Mnca Spenceriana, a hybrid between 
depressa and hybrida, the fiowers free, dull rose, with a lighter mouth, 
an inch and a half long. JErica eximia superba, fiowers glutinous, 
tubular, an inch and a half long, salmon-rose at the base, midway 
white, and green mouth. Bhamnus, a species producing a celebrated 
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Chinese green dje. Citrus, species, a new .Orange from the north of 
China, considered hardj; it is of singular habit and foliage, very unlike 
this tribe, the leaves somewhat resembling those of Jasmn^m nudi- 
florwn. Abies Kmmpferi, a new Larch, from the north of China also, 
said to grow 150 feet high, and is perfectly hardy ; its foliage is very 
fine. 

Of Finks, Banunculuses, Irises, Fansies, and Foeoniies, there were 
some stands &om Messrs. Tyso, Salter, and others, of which lists will 
be given in an early number of the Cabinet. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

187. Ftbbib hetebophtlla. Nat. Ord. MUees. — Mr. Wilson, 
of the Jamaica Sotanic Gturdens, recently sent this Feom.to Kew. Jt 
was gathered in the moist woods of Westmoroland Cpimty, in the 
island of Jamaica. It is not an abundant species, but was detected 
by Sir Hans Sloane (who named it Buta muraria major) in the 
locality of the Eio d'Oro and Orange Biver, in the interior of the 
country. Though. not often met with by botanical collectors, it h^s 
been observed m St. Domingo, Cuba, and lUo Janeiro. It is a 
distinct and rather pretty species^ somewhat resembling a tall variety 
of the Wall Fern, Euta muraria. (JBot. Mag,, 4925.) ,. 

138. Ehobodekdbok Hookebi. Nat. Ord. JEricea. — Introduced 
by Mr. Booth from Bootan, where it grows along with JR. eaimittm, 
forming enture thickets, upon the Oola Mountain, on the north slopes 
of the Fass of Lablunga, accompanied by Finus eacelsa, at an. eleva- 
tion of from 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea ; " frost and snow," says 
Mr. Booth, '' being very severe and continuous in this locality*" It 
is a tall, upright-growing shrub, attaining from twelve to fourteen 
feet in height on its native mountains ; the flowers are about the 
same size as those of i2. Thomsoni, to which the present species 
appears allied, of a bright crimson, about an inch and a half long, and 
one inch across the mouth ; the branches are clothed with a pale buff 
polished bark ; the foliage is very thick and smooth, from three to 
six inches in length, and during winter much curved back, tbe edges 
nearly meeting the midrib at that season. (JBot. Mag.y 4926.) 

139. CoLLiKsiA YEBKA. Nat. Ord. ScrophularineiP. — An amxaal 
of recent introduction, a native of Kentucky and the western interior 
of North America. It is a plant of singular beaufy^ and will, no 
doubt, become very popular, and prove a charming beddin^out 
species. It grows feom nine to twelve inches high, erect, and bears 
a profuse succession of flowers, the upper lip of the corolla being 
pure white, and the lower one azure blue, with white rays, under 
side piijj. {Bot. Mag,, 4927.) 

140. BHonoi)E2n>Boir OAMPAFXTLATrM ; lABfv Wauiohh. Nat. 
Ord. Ericem. — Flants of this lovdy variety have b^en rai8(id.jMr K^Ws 

SxoTSi seed received from Sikkim, which bloomed in the month oi 



} 
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May last. The flowers are about two inches and a hv^ across the 
mouth, white throated, shading off to pale lil^KNpurple towards the 
margin of the corolla ; the foliage is of medium size, dark green, 
with the petioles and scales of the leaf-buds of a dark red colour. 
(^Bot. Mag,, 4928.) 

141. E. rALCOUBBi.— Another of the beautiful BGmalayan Ehodo- 
dendrons which have bloomed this year for the first time. The 
present species has been flowered by Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
DSffshot, m an open frame, merely protected at night by a mat ; also 
with Mr. Pairie, near Liverpool. It is a very striking species, not 
only irom the colour and size of its heads or flowers, out also from 
the magnificence of its foliage. It grows on the summit of the 
Tonglo Mountain, in Sikkim — Himalaya, at an elevation of 10,000 
feet. The flowers are produced in large heads, pale sulphur-yeUow, 
broadly beU-shaped, upwards of two inches across the mouth; 
the leaves are from eight to ten inches long, about four inches across, 
dark green, and beneath ochreous; leafstuks pale green, somewhat 
woolly. {Bot. Mag., 4924.) 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEK^, AND EEMAEKS. 

Mandevillea 8UAVE0LENS.— "Will this plant bloom in a cool gpeenlwuse? I have 
one whicH has lived through the winter, and made some shoots this spring, but is always 
covered with green fljr. — Martin P. [A strong infusion of chamomile or tobacco water, 
sprinkled libmdljr over and underneath the foliage, or suffocate by smoke, will readily 
Inll the insects, and the plant may easily be kept free in future. Stop them at first 
appearance, llie Mandevillea will bloom freely in a warm greenhouse. — Editor^ 

Clematis Sieboldi. — Floriata will feel obliged to any of the numerous readers of 
the Floricultural CMnet, who will inform her of the most successful method of growing 
and flowering this charming plant. 

Rhododendrons. — I shall esteem it a favour if you or any correspondent will let 
me know, through the medium of your Magazine, what is the best time of the year for 
cutting down large Rhododendrons. I have some eight to ten feet high, which look old 
and unsightly ; I should feel sorry to spoil them by unskilfi J treatment, and shall be 
obliged by a reply. — Juvenis, [The best time for performing the operation is in spring, 
when they are about to push their shoots ; the young wood that is produced has then a 
season to get ripened in, and is often vigorous ; if cut late in summer, the shoots, being 
tender, are often destroyed by a severe winter, and the old plant is in danger from it; 
when performed at the time advised success will follow. — Editor^ 

On Composts suitable fob growing Florists' Flowers.— Having often expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of being obliged to refer from one book to another for a 
description of the composts suitable for different flowers, I have collected some of the 
most approved together, thinking they might be useful to many of your readers. I 
send them for your insertion. Carnations : 1. Two-thirds fresh loam ; one-third rotten 
framfi-dung, with a Uttle sand. 2. One-half loam ; one-half rotten frame-dung, with a 
little sand. 8. Five-sixths of No. 1 or No. 2 ; one-sixth leaf-mould, good for Ficotees. 
4. One-third loam ; one^third peat ; one-third two-year-old cow-dung. Ranunculutei 
anA. Anemoma : Two-thirds loam ; one-third rotten cow-dnuz. Dahlias and Narcissus : 
Loam well manured. Hyacinths: 1. One-third sea or river sand; one-third loam; 
one-fourth rotten cow-dung ; one- twelfth leaf-mould. 2. Two-sixths grey sand ; two- 
sixths wdl-rotted cow-dung ; one-sixth tanners' barir. quite rotted ; one-sixth tree leaves, 
weU rotted. JPinks: Two-thirds loam; one-third two-year-old oow-dong. Tulijps: 
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Good aoimd laun. AntKnta*: 1. One burDttfal of loun; one bunnrfbl of kif-moiiU ; 
fill barramfal of old buoc-dang ; one burowfol itf tvo-jnridd cow-dnag ; one peek of 
rirer und- 2. Tra burovTiilt of nodj kaiiii ooe buTawM of lof-raonldi one 
birrowful of two year-old mw-dong. 3. Oae-halT rotten oow-dong \ one-nith loam ; 
Dne^gbth leaf-moald ; ane-lwElflb und; oae-twentj-foDrtlk daojed willow wood j one- 
tweDlj-fourth peat i oae-lweolj-roDrth uhes oF bonit TcgeUblcL PolgMmlknta : 1. 
One btfTowrnl of lasAj loun \ ooe peek of leaT-mooM i one peck of old cow-dug. % 
One buTDwfnl of well-rotted cow-dung, or lenf-mooU; oae-hi^ burowfdl irf white nnd; 
two buTOwfal* of md loun- Btarlttatt : Time bunwAiU irf fn*b loan ; ODc fauiov- 
M of ooe-jev-oLd itane-duui ; one peck of nud. — D. Peakce, Wak^uid. 

DiOMOBIA BaTaIaI. — 1 beg le»e to oSa ■ few renuiki on the satyect of tke Tint, 
tn IHoteona Balatat. I wait to ten, ud h^ipened to toodi it Cejlon, whae the 
captain had ten boiheli of it brooeht od board bi the Toyage home. The bolbi wejgjied 
abont 2Iba. each; when cut in bid^ a >ort of milk ran fnnn them. The lalgeat wen 
aaailj as hard *a On root of tome trea ; the imall onei, about the aiie of a walnut, an 
carried bf the natiTes, and are Teiy good -, bat when Vturj are larger and have been out 
of tbe ground a month, they are, wtun cooked, fioury, tutdeaa, and a person get* tired 
of them in a very ehort time. They will never aapeiMde the potato, in my o]Hnion. 
I brongbt tome home, having had them planted nearly ni monUia, in Uiirty-two-Hled 
pot* ; in three monthi they yielded three tnben each, about ai large aa a gooae'a egg ; 
which when cooked my friendi thought were beaatjfal at Snt, bat after eating tiiem 
three or four timei, thej asid they would rather have potaloei witbont animal food, 
than yama with it. I alio brought some sweet potatoes home From the Isle of France, 
bat Ihey were rotten. 1 hope this will qipear before the pnblic, a> I am aasored ttiat if 
they are grown largely in England, it will only be to btten pigs with ; tkey will be vei; 
oiefat in that way.< — A Btader of ymir Joimialy and m Snier. 

Affeasahoe Of Leaves BiAKorKo wiru a Uickoscopi. — "He back aide of a 
rosc'tree leaf bat especially thai of s sweet briar, appeals to be diapei«d most eicellenUf 
with silver. The back side of the leaf of English mercury seems as it thoogh were 
rough cast with silrer, and the ribs ^pear to be stnck fall of round, while, truieparent 
balls, like innumerable grapes or oak-apples, or a biscelet of crystal witb footslaU 



whicii they are fastened to the nbs and fibres ot the leaL A ieat oE me seems to be fnll 
of holes like a honeycomb ; a sage leaf ia like a white nig or shsg,full of knots tasselled 
with white silver tbrums, having one or two fine round crjstal beads or pendants, as big 
ti pas, fastened to ever; knot. Look at the back side of a nettle leaf, and you will see 
it [nil of needles, or rather long sharp transparent pILes, eveij needle having a ciystal 
pommel, presenting the appearance Ol a sword-cuttei's shop, full of glittering drawn 
sKords, tucks, and daggers. Of a similar appeanuice are the prickles of borage leaves 
and itaUu. — Field Net. Magazint. 

Chosozihas.— This tribe is generally considered by amateurs difficnlt to cnHiratei 
but they can' " ' -..-..■ ., , ™ ■.,.,. 

sandy ]>cat, v 
March or April. Care m 
ubile pottingi the soil n: 

sd ; then t 

d among c _ 

: but in hot weather they should be shaded for tno or three hours each 
ic. They require a reasonable snpplj of water ; that is, they must 
left too dry. They may be propagatEd in the foUDwiug maimer ; 
be token off and carefiilly prepared while the wood is young ; take 
ei with a sharp knife, and malie a clean cut horizontally just tbrough 
iug-pot should be drained, and then flUed to within an inch of the top 
mentioned ; on the top of this put a layer of white sand, into whldi 
aking a hole for their reception with a small stick. When the pot is 
lie water with a fine rose; after which, place a clean glassover them: 
may be removed to the propagating bonse, where Uie tempeiatnre 
M. They should bo shaded from the san, which can be done by 
Eotrse paper otbt the glanee. As looa m the cuttings are rooted, 
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which may be known by their appearance of growth, they must be potted off ; but care 
mast be taken not to injure the roots, and they must be shaded again for a week or ten 
days, until they make fresh ones ; they must then be gradually hardened, and placed 
with the old phiuts in the greenhouse. — dlpka {Oard, CAron,) 

OxALis FLOB^BUNDA. — Were I desired to select the most picturesque plant, yielding 
a long-continued and profuse crop of flowers without artificial attention to its after- 
growth, I should without hesitation fix upon this. It is a dwarf, tuberous, herbaceous 
plant, rising from two to four inches in height, each plant forming a terminal crown of 
leaves (similar to a small-growing Clover), from the centre of which arises a profusion 
of bright rose-coloured flowers, continuing in succession from June until September. 
The principal precaution required for its successful management consists in adapting the 
soil to the tuberous structure of its roots, which differ from most others in their thick, 
fleshy, unbranched form, capable of absorbing an excessive amount of fluid, beyond what 
is required for the support of the simple crown of leaves upon their summit. As a 
general rule, the amount of soil, and the nutritive properties which it contains (when 
applied to plants), should always bear a strict relation to the extent of growth which 
they are capable of maturing during the current year. Every degree beyond this is an 
evil, which lessens the vital energy of their organs. To induce fertility in the plant, an 
artificial soil should be prepared in equal portions of old light garden-loam, heath-mould, 
and well-washed river or silver sand, and well incorporated with finely broken brick 
refuse, equal to one-third of the whole amount. Thus treated it forms a very beautiful 
object, either for edging or in the parterre, and when seen expanding its bright blossoms 
for successive weeks, it appears as one of the few objects of which it may be remarked 
that it has "few equals, and no superiors.'* In common with some others, this inter- 
esting plant is much degenerated by the inferior varieties from seed, which have almost 
supplanted the original species, the former being much less compact in their growth, and 
less brilliant in their flowers. The latter is known by its leaves being not more than 
from two to three inches in length, and by its flowers being uniformly circular, and firm 
in their texture, varying from bright to darker shades of rose colour, and, when found 
in favourable situations, the profusion of bloom almost covers the foliage. — W, Wood. 

Propagation of the Anemone Japonica. — If a root of this plant be taken from 
the ground, after flowering, it will be found to resemble brown cord, divided into a great 
number of ramifications. Upon its surface will be perceived a great multitude of little 
white conical projections, sometimes growing singly, sometimes springing up in clusters, 
and occasionally producing scales on their sides. They are young buds, every one of 
which, if cut from the parent, wiU grow, and form a strong young plant in a few weeks. 
These buds are not confined to the main trunk of the root, but extend even towards its 
extremities, so that every fragment of the plant is reproductive. Such being the case, 
he who possesses an Anemone Japonica^ ^as nothing to do but turn it out of its pot, 
when at rest, clean its roots, chop them into pieces about half an inch long, and then 
place them in some light fibrous soil, near the surface, in a gentle hotbed, and in a few 
weeks he will have as many healthy young plants as he may have chopped the root into 
pieces. Such is the wonderful power of reproduction in this plant, to which, indeedi 
we have few parallels. — Q. G, 

On Suppobtino Plants by Stakes. — ^Primary importance must be attached to the 
time at which support of any kind is to be afforded. The principal evils to be corrected 
in the methods at present pursued are staking plants at too late a period, and doing it 
with unsuitable materials, or in a slovenly way. If a specimen be not early staked, 
however neatly this, operation may be afterwards performed, it will ever betray the 
neglect from which it has suffered, and can very rarely be brought into the required 
position. Beyond this, there is the danger of being broken or injured from wind and 
other causes, to which it is exposed prior to staking, and the fact that it is not necessary 
for stakes, when timeously applied, to be so strong ; when, by consequence, they are not 
rendered so prominent or perceptible. Let a plant be staked while it is small or young, 
and its appearance will remain as natural as if it had not been staked at all ; but wait 
till it has begun to straggle, and no subsequent care will suffice to relieve it of the con- 
strained unnatural aspect it must then be made to wear. Whatever material be employed 
for supporting plants, the chief object should be to conceal the stakes ; and hence they 
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ought to be u itraight and ttte from projecting puti u nouible, and at short acd 
elenJer us csimports with the pnrpoie for which they are (fetigned. Crooked (talcei, 
thoae which have irr^ular and brolccn branchea, anch aa are nnaecessarilf stout or tail, 
and stakes made of a soft pliable wood, or haiiog too rugged an exterior, are exceedingly 
imfit for oroameiital usea in the case of erect-growing apeciea. The most proper are 
thoae which are smooth, straight, tree bom irrcguluitiea, joat strong enough to effect 
tbeii object, and so long ai to reach on^ within a few inches of the top of the apecimen, 
or as high as snpport ma; be needed. There are likewise many objections to the ordinar;' 
modes of applring stakEs, or fastening pleats to them. It is wrong to place the stake 
between the plant and the path tiom which it is looked at ; for the object that onght to 
be hidden ia thns made most conspicuDus. It ia improper to thrnst the atake into the 
earth near the stem of the plant, particnlailj it it be a tuberons-rooted or hnlbon* 
apecies ; since much damage may be done to the apecimen, and probably some of its 
main roots and sources of sustenance be cnt off thereby. For the same reason, it is 
eqnally cmineona to nsc a stick that ia not prepared with a long smooth tapering point, 
or baa any considerable aaperitiei on the portion that is to enter the ground. — M. 8. 

Chinbse Gabdbkinq.— The Chineae, with that practical application of feet* to pnr- 
poaes of utility which so pre-enuncntly distingnishea them as a nation, have availed 
themselves of aome of these feshires in their landscape gardening. To cooTcy the 
appearance of distance, trees of the loftiest and largest growth, with foliage of the deqieat 
green, are aclected for the for^jround. Others of smaller atature and more mbdned 
shades are placed in the distance ; whilst to vary the snrfaee uid increase the apparent 
extent, groups of suitable trees, select^ also with a due regard to the inflnence of the 
sensons, are ju^cioualy scattered about. To aid the effects prodoeei by Tqwtation, 
repreaeotatioDs of old mins, receding walla, and timewom roclcwork are all made avaO- 
able. — EinA, in JnnaU of Natural Bittory. 

On Makiho hew LAims, — There is ik good deal man in the opemtioA of ^mning a 
nice velrety lawn, than the ordinary method adopted of cutting irr^nlar "soda," uid 
ai irregnlarly laying them down again, would warrant a person in believing. The piece 
of ground intended to be turfed, should be ploughed or spaded orer pretty deep, and 
brought to a good surbce by harrowing, removing all roots of perennial weeda likely to 
grow if left in the soil. The ^onnd ahoald l>c levelled and graded an amooth that a 
tightly stretched garden line will show no hilla or hollows at importance ; except the 
character of the situation be a wavy one, when the eye must determine its undnlations. 
All atonea ahould be carefully cleared off. Select a spot for cntting the turf as tree bom. 
strong grsesea and weeds as possible — land that has beeil grazed off pretty dose as walte 
land IB the beat. Take what is called an edging iron or other sl^rp inatrument, and 
mark the tarf into strips three feet long and one broad, holding the handle perjiendim* 
larly, and cutting two or three inches deep. Xhen taJu the tnrf ng-iron if ootamable — 
if not, a very sharp spade, and cut up this tnrf one inch and a half deep, rolling each 
one up separate, as you would a piece of oilcloth. Commence laving the tnrf at one end, 
putting down the part to the left hand, and unroll to the right, being c*reful to keep all 
the edges close together, and the work square, which it will be if the turf is taken up 
properly. Go over the whole with a tnrf-beeter — a fiat piece of wood with an aOKT 
hole bored in it, to receive the handle ; edge ont the borders and walks, and oecasionilly 
pass over a heavy roller, and you have a amooth and level anrftce. Providing the space 
la large, and turf difBcnlt to be got, the whole mav he levelled us directed, being Teiy 
oareful to kill all needs, and the following grass seeds sown, which in time wiQ form a 
~aod award, bnt looks naked at first : — Bed-top, Aproata tulgarU, and white clover, 
le proporUon of three-fourths ted-top to one of clover. Sow at 
he acre of the red-lop, as the oly'ect la to get a thick rerdiue. — 

ea the plants an in bloom look them over, and mark all flowers 
:hBt hare five, six, or seven petals, by tying a piece of colour^ 
Ika of the flower. When the seed is ripe, preserve the pods that 
, The planta produced baai this seed will be found to contain, 
, donble floffera.— T. W. Wsitb, letk. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

PHLOX, var, Doctoe Leeot, Madame Foktaiite, 

The two new Phloxes which we figure are continental varieties, of 
great excellence, being very distinct in colour, as well as of good 
form and habit. We are pleased to remark that our friends in 
France are turning their attention to this pretty tribe, and, from 
what we have seen of French hybrids, we entertain no doubt that 
they will improve on all the kinds at present in cultivation. Phloxes 
constitute an elegant genus, generally very free blooming, and are 
the more valuable from their lively flowers being produced, in suc- 
cession, from April or May until the appearance of winter, and no 
flower garden snould be without a selection. When grown in 
masses, the taller varieties in the centre of the bed, they are very 
showy ; and indeed all the varieties are worthy of cultivation. The 
soil which suits them is a good strong loam, well enriched with 
manure, on a dry subsoil. Cuttings strike readily in sand, either in 
pots or in the open border, under hand-glasses, in a shady situation. 
The following is a list of some of the best new varieties at present " 
in cultivation : — Doctor Leroy, dark rosy crimson, distinct eye, a 
fine trusser, growing three feet high. Madame Fontaine ; this is one 
of the most beautiful, the form excellent, a pure white, having a 
distinct clear carmine eye, habit dwarf and compact, the truss of 
flowers of great depth and pyramidal form. Lychniflora, deep rosy 
crimson, ruby centre, good form and compact dwarf habit. Madame 
Deslandes, rosv peach, eye deep crimson, height three feet. Madame 
Marmod, whit^, shaded and pencilled pale crimson. Madame 
Eendatler, white, with a clear pink eye, very large trusses of bloom^ 
dwarf habit. Pauline Defiaut, white, with deep crimson eye, very- 
good form. Mademoiselle Albertine, delicate rosy 'lilac, white eye, 
dwarf. Mademoiselle Henderson, white, with a deep violet eye, very 
large trusser, three feet high. Keve d' Amour, peach, bright carmine 
eye, very fine and distinct, medium height. Omniflora compacta ; 
tnis is a very dwarf white-flowered variety, and, in consequence of 
its compact and free-flowering habit, is one of the best Phloxes for 
bedding purposes. 
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EEMAEKS ON THE TEEATMENT OP THE BA:NTJNCULi». 

BT kB. WliiLIAM miGKyRy iPOWDOW. 

The flowers of all plants in an uncultivated state being single, the 
circumstance of more than the natural number of petals being pro- 
duced in cultivation is, I think, to be attributed to the greater quantity 
of nourishment afforded them than nature has provided. To grow 
double flowers in perfection therefore, it is obvious that they ought 
to be supplied with as much of the richest nourishment as they are^ 
possibly capable of receiving, provided this can be done without 
injuring the health of the plant. In the casre of the Banunculus, if' 
the necessary quantity of manure be applied without precautions 
being taken to keep the tubers from conling in contact wil^ it, how- 
ever well reduced and incorporated with the soil it may be, there is 
considerable risk of their becoming diseased, particularly of being 
attacked by a small whitish insect that abounds among all richly 
manured soils. To guard against this, I adopted the following me- 
thod, which has been found to answer exceedingly well, the bloom 
produced being such as not easily to be surpassed : — After the roots 
are lifted, the bed is dug over fully 18 in. deep ; the mould all along 
the surface is then removed to the depth of about 4 in., and its placa 
filled up with a mixture of short horse and cow-dung, not more 
reduced than is necessary to make it fall easily in the working. This 
is turned very lightly down, barely covering it : it is again turned 
over in Oct6ber, and well mixed with the mould, taking care to keep 
the manure near the surface, as the lower stratum will be sufficiently 
enriched with what is washed down by the winter rains. It is then 
raked quite level, and lies in this state till the time of planting, which 
•should DC as early in Eebruary as possible. The bed will then have- 
sunk down considerably. To meet this, a quantity of rich fresh loam 
is laid up in autumn under a shed, or where well defended from rain- 
As much of this dry earth is now spread over it as raises it exactly 
2 in. from the intended height. The roots are then placed on the 
surface in squares of 3^ in. or 4 in., a little sea sand spread over them, 
and then covered up with dir earth, taking particular care not to 
bury them deeper than 2 in. from the bottom of the tubers. Th6y 
are thus kept quite separate from the manure, while, by having it so 
closely under them, they derive as much nourishment as if it had 
been mixed with the whole soil. This method also combines th& 
advantages of a dry bed and early planting, both of which are s6 
essential to obtaining a fine and general bloom, and which cannot 
ordinarily be obtained except in such situations as are so very dry as 
to be unfit for the Ranunculus. The temperature of the earth iii 
which they are planted being considerably nigher than that of the 
open ground, from having been keipt sheltered and diy, germination 
will sooner take place, and the risk of injury from frofet be also con- 
aiderably diminished. Nor is the trouble attending this method 



more in the end than that encountered in the ot dinaiy waj ; being 
THirtially renewed eyery -vear, the bed will never leqnire to bewfaixlhr 
^gea, as IB nsnal, iviry few yeaMi. ^ 



PLOEICrrLTIJEAL BBMINTSCENCB8. 

Jjx a former number of the Cabinet (see November, 1865) I ad- 
verted to the improvements which have been made and wlueh are 
still making in the culture of ^owers.^ The Cabinet ftom. its com- 
mencement having been principally devoted to this subject, a fund of 
information has been given to its subscribers, and as most of the 
articles supplied have been intended for practical purposes, they must 
have proved of great service to the amateur floriculturist. The 
subject being inexhaustible, and the science of culture still in pro- 
gress, we may expect to be favoured with the results of the success 
which many of its contributors may realize, by experimenting skilfully, 
in various ways, to bring to perfection such among the numerous 
varieties of flowers which now present themselves, and which by 
cultivation may be brought to greater perfection. 

I have been looking through the Cabinet, which has now been 
above twenty-three years in existence. At its commencement I thought 
it attractive, and that it would, if it lived, be of great use to 
the floriculturist, which it doubtless has been, and its utility will 
continue while it is supported by contributors such as it has been 
fiivoured with, and while we have the pleasure of reading monthly 
something new in the progress of floriculture. It is satisfactory to see 
that the Cabinet has also made a corresponding improvement since 
its commencement, and particularly as regards the plates ; I have 
now before me the first and last volumes, and the improvement in this 
department of the work is highly gratifying. 

It is now some forty years since that some of the Oape bulbs 
attracted my attention ; at that time the Ixias, Babianas, Gladioluses, 
and others, were mostly grown in peat, with several biQbs crammed 
into a pot, where they always had the appearance of starvation, rather 
than of free growth. I thought I would try what a more generous 
soil would do for them, and accordingly gave them a mixture of good 
sandy loam, with a pxjrtion of well-rotted dung and leaf-mould, and 
by only placing a single bulb of the strop g-growing Gladiolus in 
a good-sized pot, and about three in a pot of the Ixias, Babianas, 
etc. By this mode of culture I succeeded in growing them to per- 
fection. Some of the Gladioluses, between two and three feet high with 
spikes of flowers in proportion, were splendid ; the Ixias, etc., also 
were hedli^, and flowered in great perfection. So much did I admire 
them, that i solicited a friend of mine, an artist, to favour me with 
portraits of such as were most admired among them, which he 
cheerftdly iBompKed with. 
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If we turn our attention to the Cacti tribe, it will be remembered 
hj many that only lime-rubbish was allowed for their culture ; whereas 
now, by giving them a more generous soil, some of them exhibit a 
splendour in their flowers which was not even dreamt of at the era 
aDove alluded to. In order to try the effect of an entire freedom for 
the roots, a plant of the Cactus speciosa (now named JEpwht/llum 
speciosd), worked on the Cactus Fereskia (now named Pcreskta 
aculeata)y was planted iii a narrow border that was boarded off along 
the sides of a pit of a plant-house — the stock upon which it was 
worked was between two and three feet high ; the progress it made 
was astonishing, as, in the course of three years, it formed a complete 
umbel from its summit to the ground, measuring about two feet in 
diameter, and in the flowering season formed one of the most splendid 
appearances that could be conceived, having a profusion of flowers, 
completely full, all round its circumference, and down to the soil on 
which it grew, which waa a sandy loam mixed with leaf-mould. 

During my minority I became attached to the family of Geraniums, 
or Pelargoniums, but having no greenhouse in which to house them 
during winter, I availed myself of two three-light frames ; these being 
well guarded with coverings in frosty weather, I succeeded admirably 
in preserving them throughout the winter. In order to keep up my 
stock, and to add to it as many varieties as possible, being within 
a two hours' walk from Stourhead, the seat of Sir Eichard Hoare, 
Bart., I paid it a visit once a year, when the gardener kindly 
furnished me with cuttings of the different kinds he could spare. I 
notice this to brins; to recollection that the Sir Richard Hoare 
then living; was an admirer of the Pelargonium tribe, and was among 
the first who obtained varieties by hybridizing; a variety of his raising, 
then much admired, went by his name for several years. A stimulus 
having been thus given, we now witness the result in the amazing 
number of varieties that have been obtained, and which are still on 
the increase, arriving at a perfection but little conceived of at the 
commencement, when endeavouring to obtain varieties ; the same may 
be said of the Dahlia and Pansy, with others that are brought to per- 
fection beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

There was a period when some propagators were rather tardy in 
allowing their secrets to be known. I recollect the time when 
raising almost all kinds of evergreens from cuttings was considered a 
secret, and it • was, only through an act of courtesy that on one 
occasion I was admitted into one of the secluded compartments 
where the business of propagating was carried on, and which was then 
called the Sanctum Sanctorum for the propagating of evergreens. 
That which was then 'considered a secret has long ere this, no doubt, 
been brought to light, namely, by small cuttings being put under 
hand-glasses about the latter end of August or the beginning of 

itember, on a shady border, in a light mixture of peat and sandy 

Ti, where the following spriuff ana summer they will have taken 
i. It will also be remembered by many, no doubt, how closely the 
et was endeavoured to be kept, at a certain nursery, for propa- 
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gating tlie Camellia bv inarching, etc., when a celebrated propagator 
was engaged from the Continent for the purpose. Now, there are 
peculiar cases in which it is natural to suppose that where there is a 
chance of getting a stock of some new or scarce and valuable plant, 
so that a hundred or more pounds may be realized by keeping the 
propagation of it a secret, it is what every one will ao, and is not 
open to censure ; but it is satisfactory to the lovers of floriculture, 
that in our day there is a liberal disposition exemplified by many to 
give publicity to what they have achieved in the art, and this is 
fully corroborated by the numerous contributors to the Cabinet^ 
which I trust will sustain its celebrity, so as to ensure success for 
many years to come. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to advert to the nume- 
rous varieties of plants and flowers which have been introduced from 
foreign climes of late years, through collectors being sent out by 
different enterprising nurserymen. Perhaps, among the various 
productions which have been received from abroad, the Victoria Eegia 
may claim a flrst-rate position, and among the Orchids, there have 
been many rare productions brought under our notice. May we 
not expect that, through the indefatigable exertions made by indi- 
viduals in exploring regions yet unvisited, a vast accession may 
still be made, of enhanced interest and value, to the number of species 
and varieties already introduced P 



NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THB MONTH. 

BY MR. EDWARD SHEPPARD, BrET. 

Towards the close of this month the pretty purple or lilac flowers 
of the Saffron Crocus, Crocus sativM, make their appearance, cheering 
us at a time when the majority of bulbous or corm-rooted plants are 
out of flower, reminding us of their earlier sisters, the promise of a. 
coming spring : 

" The bulb that slumbered in tlie ground, 
Hath felt a quickening change, 
And wakes, with bright apparel crowned, 
As beautiful as strange." 

The Saffron is supposed to have come origmally from the East, but is 
now so common in Europe, that it is difficult to ascertain with cer- 
tainty its native country. It is commonly reported that Sir Thomas 
Smith was the flrst who introduced it to England, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and that it was first planted at Walden, in Essex, 
where it increased so rapidly as to confer a name to the place, still 
called Saffron Walden. There are even now some fields in the 
neighbourhood where it grows plentifully. The stigmas of this pknt 
are cut away and dried, forming the article so much employed as a 
dye. In the southern and eastern districts, where chalk abounds, 
we may see abundance of the ClemaHs vitalha iahloominthehedges, 



wb^e it ibnuB a thickly eutaogled mass, per^muig the air to Bome dis- ' 
tance around. The flowers are botneia profuaion, three together, each 
on its owa stalk ; the seedii are provided with lon^, cuuiug, white, 
&athery awns, disturbed b; the slightest breath of air. 



Great aumbera of the Thistle tribe are out now, and indeed they 
are a yery interesting study to the botiiuist the whole of snmmer 
and autumn. Among them are the following in bloom : — Ou/wordvm 
aoaHthiwat, the Cotton Thistle ; the whole pluit is covered with white 
down reaembling cotton, flowers large, aurrounded with a prickly in- 
Tolucrum. Cnicm laneeolatan, the Flume Thiatle, and O. arveitnt, the 
Field Tbistle, both common, very prickly species. C. aeaidit ii 
remarkable for the plant being almost destitute of stalk, and the 
flowers uipearing to grow out of the ground ; they are of a rich 
crimson hue. The pappus of this genus is the beautiful soft thistle> 
down, BO much admired, crowning the flowers, and singularly contzaated 
with the prickliness of the whole plant. Carduut nutans, the Musk 
Thiatle, has large, purple, aolitt^ flowers, with a rather mns^ 
scent. C. aeanihoidit, tne Prickly Thistle ; more common than tbe 
former, smaller, and more erect, flowers numerous, and the whole 
extremely prickly. C. marianus, the Holy Thistle, having Isroad, 
Tariegated leaves. Carline vulgarU, Carhne Thistle ; very spiny, 
flowers purple, variegated, the inner scales of the involucnim spread- 
ing, and coloured like petals ; this species is verr common. Bel(mg- 
ing to the same tribe, Centaurea cyanut, the Blue Bottle, may now 
be found in flower ; it is decidedly one of the most elegant plants of 
the &nuly: 



C. nigra. Knapweed, is a species not perhaps so attractive as the 
e^anut, but is renurkable, and worthy of notice for its beautifully 
&iDged scales on the involucrum. 

Several of the Camomile tribe are in bloom ; among others the 
Yellow Ox-eye, Chrytantliemttm aegetum, with beautiful golden yellow 
Sowers. C. partkeniwn, Common Feverfew ; flowers white, with a 
yellow centre, growing in a corymb or head, and the calyces downy. 
This plant is a fine bitter inedicinOj useful for its strengthemng pro- 

Sjrtdes; it grows in waste places and hedges. AnthenUi nohiiit, 
amomile. readily known by its aromatic odour ; the leaves are very 
led, and the stems spreading. It grows abundantly on the 
.velly heaths in the southern counties, forming a turf ctf a 
' i^een, studded with delicate white and yeUow flowers, 
DO a stem, which is its distinctive characteristic. Upon 
may meet with a pretty little paraeite, Canmta qnthymtm, 
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Dodder, twining its tii^ thread-like red stems among the liog and 
other dwarf woody plants, and producing at intervals little clusters 
of very minute flowers. C, JEuropcea^ another species, is found on 
nettles and thistles; the stems are leafless, and the whole plant 
derives its nourishinent from that around which it twines. 

Throughout this and the following month the many tribes of 
Lichens and Fungi are advancing in various forms ; there is amongst 
them a diversity and elegance of appearance of which a minute 
observer only can be fully sensible. What can be more beautiful than 
ii) see these highly decorated though lowly offspring of Flora in all 
the5 youthful freshneSB aild variety of colouring ? 

^ Oh ! look at the strange and whimsical things, 
That *mongst the wild Fungi we find." 

This tribe is supposed to be as numerous as all the flowering plants 
put together ; in Qreat Britain we have about two thousand varieties, 
most of which are to be met with during the damp days at the doB^ 
of summer, and in autumn; few in winter. Of the Mushroom 
family two or three are edible, as Agaricus eampettris, the Common 
Mushroom, and A, areadas, the Champignon. The majority of the 
others are poisonous, or at least of too doubtful a character for an inex- 
perienced hand to meddle with. The Agarics may be readily detected 
by having gills, or little partitions across them. The Boletus family 
has holes underneath, instead of gills ; one species is used in making 
German tinder, being dried and steeped in saltpetre. The Pezizae 
are cup-shaped, and of these there are more than a hundred species. 
The Spharias are little round protuberances, generally growing on 
rotten sticks. Lgcoperdons, or Puff Balls, sometimes attain the 
-dimensions of a foot or more in diameter. Truffles, OMer eibarium^ 
grow completely under ground, and every one has heard of dogs and 
bogs being trained to hunt for them, which their quickness of scent 
enables them to do. 

Many of the Mossy tribe at this season are in full verdure, and the 
root of an old tree becomes a landscape, with its tiny mountains and 
forests ; for, as an old poet says — 

" Oft the small flower layeth, 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree." 

There are about four hundred Mosses, natives of our island, many of 
them most exquisitely formed, elegant plants. Their capsules, seen 
under the microscope, are very curious objects. One of the most 
beautiM families of this tribe are the Sj/pnums, or Feather Mosses, 
some of which are found almost everywhere ; their stems are mostly 
branched, covered with leaves, with long stalked capsules growing 
out of the sides of the stems. One very abundant species, much 
employed to pack plants with, is Hypnum triquetritin', the three- 
cornered Hypnum. 



DESIGN FOR THE FLOWEB GAEDEN AND GfiOUND OF 
A VILLA EESIDENCE. 

BT T. BITTaXB, EBQ. 
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Ik the accompanying design for a small villa residence, the ground 
comprises, according to the scale, something less than an acre and a 
half, in which is delineated the house, with its open lawn and shrub- 
bery, the summer-house, flower-garden, and conservatory. The 
object aimed at in this design is to give as much length in walks as 
the limits of the ground w3l admit, as well as diversity in making 
them attractive, which may be doi\e by judicious planting, and hiding 
them as much as possible from each other ; where they do not come 
in contact with the grass, there should be grass verges. The summer- 
house, which is nearly in the centre of the ground, by being raised a 
step or two above the level of the walks, and having glass doors at 
eacQ front, permits a view from it being obtained over both the lawn 
and the flower-garden. Along the boundary on each side, a few select 
trees may be planted, so as to shade the walks contiguous thereto, 
which is desirable during the summer. 



ON GEOWING THE BALSAM. 

BY ME. THOMAS JOHNSOIT, UXBEIDGE. | 

Seed may be sown from March to the first week in May, in pots or 
shallow pans, using a compost of rich loam. The seed-pots may be 
placed in a hotbed, until the plants attain three or four pairs of leaves ; 
then shift them into sixty-sized pots, using three-fourths of yellow 
maiden loam and one-fourth well-rotted dung, this will be found an 
excellent compost for them throughout the whole routine of shifting 
the plants. Set them in a frame or pit by themselves, supplying a 
gentle bottom heat. I think it will be found that bark beds, having 
walls made of dung, supported by stakes driven firmly into the 
ground, are always preferable to dung alone, as the warmth is more 
regular, and the heat more lasting. 

The great point to be aimed at in this plant is to get them bushy, 
branching from the ground; two inches of bare stem is quite enough, 
as the plants then present a very handsome appearance. If the 
plants flag at all after their first shifting, shade them for a few hours 
in the middle of the day, for a few days ; after this take off the lights 
from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, when they should 
be attended to with water, to be given freely over head with a rose, 
and then shut the lights. They will require shifting, every ten days 
or a fortnight, into pots a size larger than before. The pots must 
then be replunged in the bark bed, which should be previously forked 
over, to keep up the temperature. This may be done every time the 
plants are moved. They may be either set on the bark, or plunged 
into it, according to the heat : should the temperature be too high, 
the former course should be pursued ; if, however, it be gentle, plunge 
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the pots up to the rim. As the plants grcxw and increase ia hei^kt, 
it will be advisable to raise the frame with l»ricka at the comers^ 
which will also allow a free circulation of air, and prevent their 
being too much ^awn up. When they are intended to flower, it is 
best to remove them to the greenhouse, where they may be kept 
rather warm until the flowers be^ to expand ; if they are kept cool, 
and regularly shaded in the middle of the day, it will be found 
greatly to prolong their time of flowering. 

In growing Balsams for windows, sow the seed from the middle ckf 
March to the end of April, in a shallow pan or pot. Cover the top of 
the pot with a sheet of glass until the plants come up ; they ahould 
be kept inside until the plants attain aoout three inches high, when 
they may be' potted off into sixty-sized pots. Set them out of doors 
from nine in the morning till four or Ave in the afternoon, regularly 
taking them in-doors at that time. As soon as the roots begin to 
coil round the sides of the pot shift them. This will be found 
necessary about once in three weeks ; continue this treatment, and 
turn the pots round daily. I have seen plants which have been 
managed in this way bloom far superior to many which have been 
cultivated in the frame and greenhouse ; for it is much better to culti- 
vate them altogether in the open ground, than exposing them to 
such an extreme heat as they are too often in such cases subjected to, 
when the result is, plants drawn up, weakly, and with a poor show 
of flowers. When placed in a balcony, to flower, they should be 
placed in double pots, the interstices between the two being filled 
with moss, which will tend to check dryness of the roots. Balsam 
seed shoidd always be used fresh, as it will not keep good abore a year. 
Cuttings may be propagated if struck in pore sand, plunged in & 
gentle bottom heat, ana covered with a bell-glasa. 



ON THE TEBATMENT OF CAPE lEIDACEiE. 

BY C. B. S. 

The following account of my method of treating this interesting 
natural order of plants is a condensation of the results of my 
experience in cultivating them for several years ; and although I have 
seen beds of some of the more hardy varieties of Spajsxis bloom 
well in the open air in my district, the West of England,, yet I have 
always found &r better success from pursuing the following system, 
and X am persuaded that the delicate beauty of the flowers of this 
order is much enhanced when, being grown in pots, they can be 
removed to the greenhouse. I examine the bulbs in October, potting 
the larger ones, separated from their offsets, in a compost made of 
sand and fresh Hght turfy loam, with firee drainage ; I have found, with 
regard to the more vigorous-growing Gladioli, that a sprinkling of 
well-decomposed cow-dung over the drainage conduces much to the 
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strength of the planta. At the Bame time I prepare a bed of old drj" 
tan mixed with some fresh stable manure, at least two feet in thicl^ 
ness above the level of the ground, and place on the top a large 
frame ; within this I plunge the pots in the old tan, the stronger 
and taller growing Gladioli at the back, Tritonias, Sparaxises, Ixias, 
Babianas, etc., arranged in due gradation in front, down to the dwarf 
OxaHses and LachenaliaB. At night I put on the lights, and in fine 
weather give abundance of air. I withhold water until the bulbs have 
made roots, and the leaves begin to put forth, it is then given with 
judgment, when there is no frost to avoid exhausting the bulbs by 
drought. If severe weather occurs, I bank the frame round with old 
tan assisted by hot dung, protecting the lights by a good external 
covering of steaw or fern. With this management the various sorts 
of Sparaxis will begin to show bloom by the end of April, and being 
then removed to the greenhouse, open their flowers to the sun with 
great brilliancy. These are succeeded by the Ixiaa and Babianas, 
which may be removed to the front of the house. The Gladioli 
generally outgrow the height of the frame, and throw up their flower- 
stalks vigorously on the greenhouse stage. Lastly, the Tritonias 
form a fine show, in shades of orange, pink, and copper colour. When 
the blooms are past I continue to water the pots, in order to perfect 
the foliage, and form the bulbs for the ensuing season ; by replacing 
them in the frame, and giving them full exposure to the sun until the 
leaves gradually die away, the bulbs become thoroughly ripened. 
They are ready for repotting the following October, after a period of 
rest. The natural order Iridacea is very extensive, and of Cape 
species, I know none which will not be found to bloom in perfection 
under my plan of treatment, which I have endeavoured to make in- 
telligible to your readers, and shall be gratified if I succeed in eliciting 
any communications through your medium on my favourite tribe. 



A FEW WOEDS ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTEIBUTION OP PLANTS. 

BY a. r. 

Th£ distribution of plants over the surface of the globe is a ver ^ 
interesting subject, and one which has never been very fully ilia - 
trated — ^indeed, volumes might be written without exhausting it. The 
most we are at present able to do is briefly to notice a few general 
characteristics of the vegetable productions of distant places. Over 
the entire surface there is a great diversity, and very peculiar floras 
— we may say that every village has its particular plants, and tliat 
those of one situation are not those of another. As a general fact, 
it is admitted that a high temperature is most favourable to vegeta- 
tion. Hence, in the tropical regions plants luxuriate, and species 
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'abound more majestic in character than those in temperate and cool 
latitudes. It is nothing rare for the tropical trees to attain a height 
of one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and the very Grasses, 
which with us are generally small and insignificant, are there of 
gigantic habit. The Bamboos and Canes grow to an astonishing 
magnitude. The Palms, a tribe wholly unknown as natives of our 
countries, claim the tropics as their own. To these regions we are 
indebted for all those plants which have a spicv and aromatic flavour. 
These favoured climes gi^e birth to a thousana elegant climbers, and 
myriads of parasitic plants of beauty and brilliancv, to which other 
countries rear no equals. Even the very trees of the forest are ever- 
green, and covered, in their season, with large, handsome, and often 
very fragrant flowers. When we cultivate most of these plants in 
our conservatories and stoves, they are far from equalling the size 
which they attain in their native jungles and woods. Yet indiscri- 
minate praise is scarcely just even here. The tropical fruits are too 
sweet and luscious, and the majority of them far inferior in grateful 
flavour to those cultivated in our own countrv. There is neither the 
wheat to gild the fields, nor vines to yield the crape. Their plants 
are magnificent, varied, and stupendous ; but they have nothing of 
that concentrated beauty, innocence, and charm which appertains to 
those of our hedgerows and flowering knolls. 

To the southward of the tropics and in the extensive continent 
of Australia we find the vegetation curious, but scarcely to be called 
handsome. The leaves of the shrubs are mostly harsh, hard, and 
dry; their fiowers peculiar, but their fruit of no value. Here the 
various tribes of Mimosa, Protaea, and Banksia are extremely preva- 
lent, the Lily tribe equally rare ; while in the southern parts of 
Africa, under the same latitude, the Iridese, Amaiyllide©, and 
LiliacesB hold extensive sway. The districts of the Cape of Gh)od 
Hope may be said to be the richest botanic garden of the world ; 
not only the Monocotyledonous plants before mentioned, but other 
classes are there to be found in almost endless variety. Of the 
elegant famihr of Ericas, or Heaths, we have more than 350 species 
introduced from thence. Stapelias and other succulent genera 
abound in the sandy deserts ; beautiful members of the Geranium 
family and of the Mesembryantheraum nestle undisturbed on every 
bank, or climb, unheeded, over every thicket ; yet the " Queen of 
Flowers," the Bose, is absent from this part of the southern 
hemisphere. The islands of the South Sea have their peculiar 
produce also, and perhaps few more extensive or more inviting 
nelds are open to the botanist than this. The Bread-fruit, the 
Banana, and Papaw-tree, many of the Myrtle and Nettle tribe, and 
gigantic Reeds abound inland ; the Cocoa-nut fringes the shores, 
while the Yam creeps along the sandy beach. K we pass to the 
north of the equatorial regions, and direct our attention first to 
China and Japan, we find, as well as in Central Asia, that generally 
so little of their riches is known it were almost in vain to attempt 
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a description of their productions ; tbou^b in respect to China and 
Japan, the exquisitely beautiful Camellia — some species of which 
afford the Tea of commerce — the Hydrangea, Wiegela, FsBonias, 
Dielytra spectahilis, Pyrus japonica, Salishuria adiantoidea, and that 
common and favourite shrub Acuba japonica, all of which are now 
common in our gardens, serve to show the botanical riches we might 
expect to find were these countries well explored. China, too, is 
supposed to have been the original country of the Sugar-cane, Eice, 
and Oranges. Persia is by no means rich in botanical produce, yet 
it vields the Eose in endless variety ; the Jasmine forms their 
heoges, the Yjg, the Pistacia Nut, the Apple, and Peach compose their 
forests, while Melons of much luxuriance are cultivated in the fields. 
The northern parts of Africa partake of the general character of 
tropical vegetation. In the low, damp districts grow the Date, the 
Banana, and many other Palms ; whue in the deserts nought but 
succulent Aloes, the grotesque Cactus, the Euphorbia, and other 
similar plants, are able to survive the long and severe drought to 
which they are exposed. In Europe, the southern jjarts are rich 
and varied in valuaole and handsome plants. Grreece is a place of 
flowers, as of song; Italy is styled "the Garden of Europe;" the 
Levant and Mediterranean Islands yield to no country in the beauly 
and variety of their plants ; France, Spain, and Portugal have each 
their own productions. In Prussia, Northern Germany, Northern 
Russia, Sweden, and Norway immense forests of Larch, Pine, and 
!Fir trees crown every steep and rugged mountain-side, and Junipers 
and Cloudberries are scattered over moor and hill. 

The number and character of species are materially diminished by 
a few additional degrees of latitude. In Lapland we no longer 
meet with smiling fields and hedgerows green ; a dreary waste, with 
now and then a stunted misshapen Pine, a dwarf Birch, a few 
scattered Grasses, and occasionally a little flower, more hardy than 
the rest, are all the flowering plants that relieve the monotony of 
the scene. These little plants are such as are known as Alpine, and 
include Priiftroses, Saxifragas, Androsace, Aretia, etc. 

In the New World the same general laws are in action, though 
the vegetables are difierent from those of the Old. The flora of 
Spitzbergen is as scanty as that of Lapland. Canada and the 
northern States of the 'D'nion give rise to immense forests of the 
ConiferaB, while the under-growth is composed of Bilberries; no 
Heaths, however, attend them, as with us. 

The middle and southern States abound with an infinite variety 
of Oaks, the Tulip-tree, and the fragrant Magnolia. Mexico, Chili, 
Peru, and the "West Indies, with countries of corresponding latitude, 
are tropical in produce, Brazil scarcely less so ; while in the extreme 
country of Patagonia, the few scattered Coniferse appertaining to 
such cold latitudes are again discoverable. Thus a regular gradation 
in the character of the plants is plainly discernible from the equator 
to the poles. There is also an equal gradation in the number of 



Specie : at 80** nofth, tbe titfmter is ftbottt 80 ; at 7D*, in Lsplancl, 
there ftre 534 ; in Sweden 1300, at 60^ ; 2000 at 52^; SfOO at 4&>, in 
Fiedmotit ; 4000 at 20*, the latittide of Jamaica \ and more than 5000 
species in 15^ In rising abdre the l^tol of the sea, Tegetation 
suffers modificationa analogous to thdse we observe in advancing from 
the equator to the noles. These phenomena are strongly marked, and 
rapidly succeed each other on the sides of mountains. A height of 
12,000 or 15,000 feet in the hottest countries produces changes as 
strongly marked as the distance of the 2000 leagues which separates 
the equinoctial line from the hyperborean regions. Toumefort 
observed, at the foot of Mount ^arat, the plants o£ Armenia^ a 
little higher those of Italy and Prance, still higner those of Sweden 
and Norway. Similar observations have been made on other 
mountains. 

The Oak grows on plains nearly level with the sea ; it ascends the 
sides of mountains until it reaches the height of 6000 to 6000 feet, 
dnd its vegetation is much less majestic as it approaches these heights, 
where it ceases to grow. The Beech only appears at an elevation of 
1800 feet, and finishes its course 600 feet below the Oak. "The 
Tew-tree is seen at 4200, reaching as far as 6000 feet, and the 
Scotch Fir establishes itself between 6000 and 7000 feet. The 
growth of these trees being arrested, shrubs, with dry leaves, low, 
and sometimes creeping stems, which remain concealed among the 
snow in the winter, begin to show themselves. Such are the Bhodo- 
dendrons, Mezereons, some species of Willow, the Dwarf Birch, and 
the Juniper. After these we may meet witb small plants, having 
perennial roots, leaves in the form of a rosette, and with naked flower- 
stalks. We first perceive varieties of the Greiltians, Primulas, /Som- 
fraga longifolia^ aizoon, etc., then Banunculus dlpestru, nivalis^ par- 
nassifoUuSy Aretia alpina, and at last the Itanunculus ghtdalis. Stun- 
fraga ci^spifosa, oppositifolia^ androsaeea, dnd Qrcenltmdica. These last- 
mentioned plants, mixed with various of the Lichens and Pungiises, 
attain an altitude of 10,000 feet, and are bounded only by the limit 
of perpetual snow. 

Temperature, soil, exposure, and degree of humidity all exert their 
influence, and modify the natural productions of a district; one 
species greets us here, another there ; one smiles from a clifi^, another 
blushes from the stream ; one, as if conscious Of its beauty, offers 
itself boldly to our view, another, like the Violet and the Lily of 
the Valley, seems to hide itself onlv that it may be sought for ; yet 
when found, how large a share of fragrance doth it yield, and what 
simple loveliness of aspect and perfection of organization does it not 
disclose. 

" There's not a heath, howfever'nidB, 
But hath some little flower, 
To briehten up its solitude, 
J^dscent ihe ef eniDg hotir." 
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0^ THE PfeOt'AGATIOjr AND MANAGEMENT OF 

ACACIAS. 

BY A KOBLBMAN'S GABDBNEB. 

ScABCBLT any genus of flowering plants contains so gfe&t a iinmbei' 
of species as Acacia ; many of great beauty, and val*ied attrafctioti of 
form and habit, but of little diversity of coldur, being mostly of divers 
shades of yellow. This genus comprises both stove and greenhouse 
species ; it is my intention to offer a fevr remarks on those whose 
cultivation is simple and within the reach of most persons possessing 
a greenhouse' or conservatory ; these are mostly evergreens, deserving 
a place wherever they can be grown, and form in many cases very 
splendid specimens. 

In propagating the Acacia by cuttings, they should be made when 
the plant is in ti, dormant state, before the growth commences, and 
will be found to strike freely ; let them be cut to a joint, and strip 
off the leaves about an inch from the lower extremity. Insert them 
about an inch deep, i*ound a wide pot, in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand ; place a bell-glass over them, pressing it down somewhat to er- 
clude air, having previously given a gentle watering. Plunge the pots 
in a warm frame or gentle hotbed, and shade from sun. Let the glasses 
be taken off and wiped each morning, to prevent damping off, and do 
not allow the soil to become quite dry, or they will speeifily fail. As 
soon as the cuttings have struck, and show signs of growth, fill sixty- 
sized pots with a compost of turfy peat, broken small, one-half, sand 
one-fourth, and loam one-fourth, with a slight admixture of well-de- 
cayed stable manure. In this pot off the cuttings ; water them and 
place them in a shaded corner of the greenhouse, until they suffi- 
ciently establish themselres. If it be desired to make dwarf, bushy 
plants, pinch them in ; but it is best to allow them free growth, which 
shows to advantage the diversity of habit and foliage which is so pre- 
valent in this pretty tribe. With respect to shifting, this should be 
done when the plants begin to make a ball of roots around the pot, 
when tHey should be transferred to a size larger. It is of importance 
to have the pots well drained, one-third full of broken crocks is not 
too much ; cover with sufficient of the foregoing compost to allow the 
surface of the ball to come nearly to a level with the top of the pot, 
filling up the sides and pressing it round the roots gently, so as to 
avoid breaking the fine fibres. Shade for a day or two, when they 
^ould be transferred to a cool frame, where they may be left to grow, 
occasionally attending to watering, until the time arrives for placing 
them in their winter quarters in the greenhouse. The third season 
fhey will progress well, and assume a finished appearance, and will 
I'equire after this but 6, little attention to shifting properly and water- 
ing ; the former is best done when the plants are dormant, and manure 
may be omitted from the compost altogether. Most kinds fiower in 
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earlj spring, and after blooming should be set out, or plenty of air 
admitted to the house. If set out of doors, place the pots on tiles, 
that the roots may not strike through into the soil ; and screen them 
from high winds and too much wet — a shady situation is best for them. 
When the plants become large, they will need shifting but every other 
year ; at which time, if the roots are found in too great a mass, it is 
well carefully to prune them, as also to thin out the plant. Attention 
should be continued to watering, as those with much root will soon 
flag if it be withheld. Those who can command sufficient space may, 
as the plants increase in size, transfer them to tubs and large boxes, 
where well-grown specimens, covered with their delicate blossoms, are 
among the prettiest objects which the conservatory admits of. 



ON THE GAEDEN ANEMONE, WITH EEMAEKS ON 

ITS CULTUEE. 

BY MB. A. LAi:JfG, SETTLE. 

Mt garden has been an attractive object for nearly twenty years, 
through my fondness for this flower, of which I grow a very con- 
siderable number, and for grounds which are limited in dimensions 
they are very well adapted for making a show in the spring months. 
I am induced to send you a short account of my treatment of this 
old-established favourite, the culture of which is so easy, that I am 
quite surprised it is not more generally grown ; many of the double 
finds are very handsome. My practice is this : about the last fort- 
night in September, I take out the natural soil of the bed to the 
depth of eighteen inches, in the bottom place a layer of cow-dung, 
three or four inches thick, and then fill up the bed, to within.an inch 
and a half of the surface, with the following compost : — Take of 
thoroughly rotted cow or horse dung, leaf-mould, and heavy loam, of 
each six barrowfuls ; white pit sand, two barrowfuls, — ^which mix well 
together. Let the bed lay to settle till the middle of October ; when 
having raked over the surface, the tubers may be planted upon it, in 
six rows, six inches apart from root to root : this distance is absolutely 
necessary, to allow room for their fine flowers to expand and show 
themselves. Cover each tuber with a little white sand, and fill the 
bed level with the surface with light sandy loam ; compact the surface 
with the back of the s])ade. I protect them from neavy rains, or 
severe frost, by straw mats, supported from the surface of the bed by 
a wooden frame, made like the roof of a house; but do not continue 
this covering except when absolutely necessary, as nothing is so 
hurtful to them as confined air. Shade them with an awning from 
0un and rain when in f uU bloom, and give them rain-water every other 
day, poured between the rows. As soon as the bloom is over, cease 
to give water, and admit all the sun possible, but not a drop of rain 
— as the quicker vegetation is destroyed, the better will be the bloom 
next season. Take up the roots as 'soon aib the foliage dies down. 
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They will answer nearly as well grown in tliirty-two-sized pots, using 
the same compost, and plunging the pots in cinders. "By following 
the above plan I am amply repaid for the little trouble they reg[uire 
by an abundance of dazzhng blooms. 



ON THE POT-CULT CJ»E OP PANSIES. 

BY K. B. 

I HAVE been a grower of Pansies for many years, and my practice 
has been very successful ; my favourite plan is to grow them in pots, 
yet I by no means disapprove of cultivating them in the ojjen border, 
although I believe that by pot-culture we succeed in obtaining equally 
fine flowers, combined with greater perfection of form than we do 
when the former method is pursued. If acceptable to your readers, 
I shall feel a pleasure in having the following brief remarks on my 
treatment inserted in the next number of the Cabinet, 

I commence with small plants having short stout stems, and use 
small pots. They require the same rich kind of soil or compost for 
pot-cmture as they do in the open ground, but more frequent water- 
ing (except when in their inactive state in the winter season, then 
needing but a very moderate supply), which should be, with liquid 
manure, or soapsuds, to be careluUy poured into the pot without 
sprinkling any upon the foliage. Shift into larger pots as the plants 
advance in size, and see to frequent top-dressing with leaf-mould, well- 
rotted dung, or the ashes of burnt weeds, vegetables, or wood. The 
plants must be entirely defended from the powerful rays of the sun, 
but require the natural free air, dews, and rains, until the buds are 
near their full size and begin to expand, at which time the blooms 
should be defended from wet and winds. They require a free 
drainage at the bottom of the pot, which should be carefully attended 
to each time the plants are repotted. 



EEMAUKS ON THE VAEIOUS SOILS AND MANtJEES 
MADE USE OF BY THE FLOEIST. 

BY W. P., A PBACTIOAL ELOBIST. 

SEEiKa the brief remarks on the composition of various soils used 
by us, I am induced to send the annexed for insertion in your 
useful Magazine, if thought worthy of a place. 

Peat, loam, sand, manure of various descriptions, and decayed 
vegetable substances are . the chief kinds used in floriculture ; but 
very various are the mixtures and composts that may be obtained 
from them, by incorporating one with another in various propor- 
tions. 

Loams are of various kinds, and go by different names ; as stiff 

y 
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loam, sandy loani; yellow loam, etc. These differences are caused by 
the loam being obtained from different pastures, and sometimes from 
being got from different depths. Yellow loam is the kind thkt I 
should recommend for floricultural purposes, owing to the opennesa 
of its nature, and the rich mellow quahties it possesses. It should 
be obtained from some neighbouring pasturage that has not been 
broken up for years. 

Feat, like loam, has different names according to its kinds, which 
are peat, sandy peat, and bog earth. Peat is that collected from 
commons, of a nne loose nature, but destitute .of silvery sand. 
Sandy peat is that collected from where the Calluna vulgaris grows 
spontaneously, and which is plentifully supplied with the above sand ; 
it is most congenial to the growth of tender exotics, with fine 
fibrous roots, as Ericas, Epacris, etc. Bog earth is that obtained 
either from below the others or &om some moss, or uncidtivated 
place ; it may be distinguished from the above by the blackness of its 
colour and the closeness of its nature; it is sometimes found 
saturated with water. This kind, after being duly prepared, answers 
very well for what are commonly called bog plants, such as Hhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, and Andromedas. Manubes are also 
of various kinds, as those produced from horses, cows, pigs, and 
fowls, and each has a different nature — as, for instance, dung from 
cows being the coldest, from pigs the hottest, and from fowls the 
richest ; but I should recommend to horticulturists well-decomposed 
hotbed dung, made from the produce of the horse -stable, and at 
least two years old, which, in my opinion, will prove the best, as this 
kind of manure embraces none of the above extremes. VEeBTABLE 
PSCAYEU SUBSTANCES are also various, as leaf-mould, rotten vdllow 
wood, wood ashes, and also the refuse of the vegetable or kitchen 

farden. Sands are either found in beds, or on the sides of rivers ; 
ut the best kind for florists is what is generally termed drift sand, 
or sand washed by heavy showers into ridges. 

Having thus briefly noticed the primary kinds of soils used in 
floriculture, it remains for me to state the preparations necessary 
before they can be used. The proper time for collecting the 
different kinds of soils and vegetable manures is unquestionably 
in autumn, after the beneficial rains and solar influence of the pre* 
ceding summer, and that they may receive the requisite ameliorat- 
ing quality of the forthcoming winter. In getting the various 
kinds required, care should be taken not to £g more than nine, 
or, at the furthest, twelve inches below the surface, as the soil 
lying lower is more concealed from the sun and atmosphere, and 
consequently not near so good. Let them be carted in fine fair 
weather, and thrown, up in the compost ground in different heaps, 
placing the greensward of the loams on the top, with the roota 
uppermost, that tliey may the sooner decay. Thus let them remain 
tul winter, when they should be at different times turned over, well 
topping and mixing the sward with the soil. The dungs, decayed 
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vegetables, fallen leaves, and rotten wood may be treated in a similar 
manner. 

It is customary mib old cultivators to sift their composts before 
using. This is, in a great measure, the cause of exotics not succeed- 
ing, and appearing in health and vigour; for, by the process of 
screening, all the stringy and fibrous rooty part of the mould is 
lost, which is certainly the best part of it, as by its means the 
compost is kept open and free for ^e young roots to run in, and 
without this part the particles of the soil set close together, and 
often bake hard. Those who ha^e practised this method think it 
impossible to improve, but one moment's reasoning with themselves 
will convince them they are in error. Manures, etc., must, of course, 
be coarsely screened, that the stones, pieces of wood, etc., may be 
extracted ; but this operation must only be performed when the said 
]kinds are wanted. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

14s2. BHonon^NDBOS'BiiAKDFOBDiiSFi.OBTDC. Nat. Ord. J^rt^e^.-*- 
Another among Dr. Hooker's valuable acquisitions from Sikkim- 
Himalaya, growing on those mountains at an elevation of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. Its habit is not very attractive, being a 
rambling twiggy bush, attaining a height of about eight feet, not 
very well furnished with leaves ; the flowers, however, are very striking, 
yet variable in colour, and not unfrequently in form. The plants 
which we have seen in bloom at Kew have flowers of medium size, 
the tube rather narrow, outside a fine orangei-red ; and inside, together 
with the mouth of the flower, orange-yellow ; before expansion the 
blossoms are firequently green. The leaves are from two to three 
inches long, and coriaceous in vigorous plants. The wood of this 
species, when used for fuel, is said by the Nepalese to cause swelling 
and inflammation of the eyes, from its deleteriouB smoke. (Bot, Magi^ 
4930.) 

143. Ehodeitdeok CAMELLLEriiOBUM.— This species is an example 
of the great diversity in habit and appearance which exists in the 
Bhododendrons. The flowers are blush colour, small, tube very short, 
and foliage narrow, of a dull green, the under surface as weU as the 
branches covered with minute brown scales. It was first detected by 
Dr. Hooker in the Pine forests of Nepal and Sikkim, at an elevation 
of from 9000 to 12,000 feet above the sea. It has also been found 
in Bhotan. In the close forests it is generally epiphytal, growing on 
the limbs of tall trees, from whence its branches, which attain a length 
of six or eight feet, depend in the air. In situations where the trees 
are more open, it is found on the ground and on rocks, [fioi, Mag,. 
4932.) 

144. BiBES STTBETSTiTTTM, Nat. Ord. Grossulariea. — Prom Cali- 
fornia, discovered during Captain Beechey 's voyage of discoveiy in the 
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Pacific, and now first introduced by Messrs. Veitcli,tlirougli their in- 
defatigable collector, Mr. Lobb. It is a Eibes of very distinct 
appearance and habit ; the flowers are large, and somewhat resemble 
a small Fuchsia, the calyx is a deep purple colour, and the petals 
blush ; the stems and branches are pricKly, and the foliage very neat. 
(Bot. Mag., 4931.) 

145. !^TBBOTBOFA ABABOiDES. Nat. Ord. ArMtolochiea. — ^A sin- 
gular plant from Japan, introduced by Dr. Siebold. The flowers are 
globose, of thick fleshy substance, dark, dull purple or green. The 
leaves are spotted or mottled similar to those of Q/clamen JSurop€dUfn. 
The root is a rhizome, resembling that of ^ Asarum. This plant has 
generally been confined to the greenhouse, but it is probable that it 
would bear the open air in our climate. The flowers are borne, in 
April and May, on short footstalks rising from the root. (Bot. Mag^ 
4933.) 

146. Agave Celsti. Nat. Ord. AmarylUdeee, — This species was 
introduced many years ago by M. Cels, of Paris. Its native country 
is unknown. It is thought to be probably Mexico. It bloomed, for 
the first time, at Kew in May and June this year. Its foliage 
resembles that of an Aloe, being of a pale glaucous green ; ea<jh leaf 
is near two feet in length, the margin beset with short spines. ^ The 
scape or flower-stem rises near four feet high, clothed with imbricated 
bracts, flowers pale green. (Bot. Mag., 4934.) 

147. LisiMACHiA LiKEABLFOLTA. Nat. Ord. PrimulaeecB. — This 
species was first discovered by the naturalists attached to Captain 
Beechey's expedition, when at the Loo Choo Islands. Mr. Portune, 
however, found it in China, and sent it to Mr. fflendinning, of Chis- 
wick. It is said to be quite hardy, and to form a pretty little herba- 
ceous bush, of about two feet high. The stem is smooth, shining 
red, erect, and branched from the base. Innumerable white starry 
flowers crown the upper portion of the stem ; each blossom is more 
than half an inch across, and, with the dark green leafy bracts, has a 
very pretty appearance. It has not been ascertained whether it is 
a perennial or not. It is, however, a decided acquisition to this tribe 
of herbaceous plants. ( i3^ard. Ohron., 180.) 

148. Clematis pateijts, var, Helena. Nat. Ord. Banunculacete, 
This is the fourth variety of Clematis patens which has been, within 
a few years past, introduced from Japan by the illustrious Siebold, 
and noticed by us. The present variety is distinguished from others 
above referred to by its yellow stamens, combined with a white 
flower. The latter is large in size, often measuring about six inches 
across, and the white very clear. The whole four would form 
handsome ornaments for trellis-work, covered walks, and alcoves. 
{Flore des Serves, Tab. 1117.) 

. 149 NicoTLOTA GLUTINOSA. Nat. Ord. SoJanea. — A native ot 
Central America, introduced by M. Von Warscewicz to the garden of 
M. Yan Houtte, where it flowered last autumn. The form of the 
corolla at once points this plant out as a distinct species, being very- 
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wide in the mouth, the segments pointed, reflexed, colour of the tube 
peachy yellow, outside as well as inside, segments lilac-purple. The 
leaf is large and rough, covered with glutinous hairs, dull green, and 
the whole plant taU. growing, and of singular habit. {Flore des 
Serres, 2bb, 1121.) 



QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Gbkenuouse Passiyloeas. — A. D. would feel obliged to any of the readers of the 
Floricultural Cabinet who will favour him with the names of oU the Passifloras that 
succeed in a greenhonse, and the soil that suits them. 

Plants suitable pob an Entbance Hall. — I should esteem it a favour if you 
or any of your correspondents would kindly inform me in an early number of your 
interesting Magazine, what plants are the most suitable for placing in an entrance hall 
(where they are exposed to draughts), so that I may have a succession of attractive 
flowers throughout the year. 

Pansies. — Also can you inform me how to prevent Pansies from degenerating in size, 
as mine have done, although side shoots were taken in the autumn, and carefdly pro- 
tected through the winter in a frame, and planted out in spring ? My flowers are so 
small they are scarcely worth the trouble of culture. — A Subscriber and Constant 
"Reader, [For Pansies refer to the article in the present number, by such treatment 
you will not have cause to lament their degenerating. — jEdttor,"] 

Show Ranunculuses. — The following fine varieties were exhibited by Mr. C. lyso, 
florist, ef Wallingford, at the Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, June 18, and at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, June 25th and 26th. "We learn from one who saw Mr. 
Tyso's unrivalled collection in bloom, that the beds were covered with a profusion of 
flowers of almost every tint. A rough estimate might set them at 30,000, and they 
presented, as a whole, a sight enchanting to any beholder, but especially as entered upon 
in detail by those initiated in floral pursuits. In the collections exhibited, we notice in 
the first place a few selfs. Of the dark red kinds, nothing exceeded in richness the well- 
known old continental variety Naxara or Nfegre. We never saw this flower so nearly 
black as in the stand at Regent's Park. Alladius, a pleasing crimson, a little shaded in 
colour. Marquis of Hertford, a full large crimson, very handsome. Apollo is very 
like this, but the petals appear more curved. Costar's Apollo is a red-maroon, a fidl 
flower, not so smooth as the two former, but showy and useful. Eliza, a weU-known, 
beautifully shaped straw colour ; the specimens were very chaste, and finely grown, 
Sabina, a large pale yellow. California, an excellent-shaped yellow, sometimes slightly 
mottled. Victor, a good purple, with stiff petals. Melpomene, a fine red, with smooth 
even petals. Auriga, a useful purple. Sarpedon, a good red j an old Dutch variety. 
Wilsonia, a crimson-purple, useful, but petals rather indented. Particoloured Varieties: 
Commodore Napier (Lockhart), a sulphur ground, with brown edge, very nice shape 
before it is too far blown, and good size. Gomer, yellow, with dark strong edge, 
a good top-tier flower, though rather coarse. Exhibitor, yellow, with red mottle, 
high crown, smooth petals, and a first-class flower. Elegance, deep yellow ground, 
with bright red edging. Eliacine, white edged with bright purple, a full flower. 
Coronation, a fine creamy sulphur ground colour, with rosy red mottling, excellent shape. 
Fairy, delicate cream ground, with rosy purple spots. Archibald Johnson, yellow, 
finely edged ]nrith red. Beauts Mignonne, a compact useful red, with smaU yellow 
stripes. M^ange Mignonne, with broader gold stripes. Lame, white, with purple 
edging, full and good shape. Kilgour's Queen, large white, with delicate purple edging. 
Prince Albert, light yellow, with brown edge. Phrosine, cream, with crimson edge. 
Hon. Robert "WUson, clear white, with distinct crimson edge. Festus, yellow, with 
brown spots, large and full, good flower for back tier. Melancthon, creamy sulphur 
ground, laced with rosy purple, in some stages very fine. Liffey, white, with good 
purple edging. Indicator, deep yellow, with distinct dark brown spots, fine character. 
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Dcfoc, clear yellow, with faint spota. Suaviteri pale yeUow, witk red edge. John 
Waterston, white, purple edge, large and ftill. Several other flowers were fine this 
season, which are not usually found in a prize stand; among these we may name 
Bums (which was clean in the ground colour, and hetter in character than usual), Belle 
Agr^hle, Dr. Channing, and Vanguard. 

Ptrola BOTUNDiroLiA. — Ahuudaut evidence was still visible of the min oooaaioned 
by the storm of the previous day, in the loose earth, broken fragments of rocks that 
were scattered around, and in the marks of terrible concussions that had taken place 
between the projecting rocks and the larger fragments in their descent, the point of 
contact being surrounded by a stratum of smoke-like dust, where the smell of fire was 
still apparent. I had penetrated to a considerable distance among the cliffs near the 
snmmit, at a place where one of the masses had descended, breaking off pieces of rock, 
and tearing up and grinding the vegetation in its progress. I had jnst pulled myself np 
and secured my footing on a green shelf, which had been partly torn from its mooring* 
on the rock ; on getting hold of the shelf above and raising myself upon it, my astonish- 
ment and delight may be better conceived than eipressed, on perceiving the whole shell 
covered with a dense mass of JPyrola rotundifolia, flowering profusely, and literally load- 
ing the air with its delightful fragrance. No one who has not witnessed soch a scene 
can form an idea of the beauty of this lovely alpine gem ; and the pleasore was no doubt 
considerably enhanced by the reflection that on this spot, perhaps, the foot of man had 
never stood, that no sacrUegious hand had ever culled these floral gems before.*— iTooiter'^ 
Journal of Botany. 

Variegated Leaves. — Physiologists have contributed to strengthen the opinion 
that the variegation of leaves is the result of some disease in the plant, which presents 
that modification. It is not our intention to investigate whether the above opinion is 
well founded or not ; but as some plants are all constantly variegated, and as others have 
on the same bough some leaves variegated and others not at all, we think the question 
naturally arises what conditions are necessary in order that the variegation of a plant 
may become permanent. Now, observations up to the present time have shown that 
when the edges of the leaves are variegated, or in other words, when the variegation is 
marginal, it is usually permanent, but when it is spread over the sufsce of the leaf, or 
if it takes the form of blotches, it is nearly always variable. The blotches may cover 
nearly the whole of the leaf, but they may likewise entirely disappear, as is the case 
with the Holly, Ivy, and £uonymus, when they grow Iniuriantly. Only one plant, the 
Aucuba japonica, appears to be an exception to this general rule, and ap to the present 
time the reason of this exception has not been discovered. If, on the other hand, we 
examine plants with marginal variegation, the law changes, and, under whatever condir 
tion they are, the variegation is permanent ; for instance, to return to the Holly and 
Euonymus, of which we have just spoken, the Euonymus japom^ts, var. mrffsntetu^ 
which has its leaves bordered with white, never varies — all its leaves remain variegated* 
In the variety of the same tree, the leaves of which, instead of being bordered, are 
blotched with white, the variation is considerable. The same holds true with regard to 
the common Holly; in the variety the leaves of which are bordered with white, we find 
very vigorous plants regularly variegated ; in the blotched4eaved variety we meet with 
leaves ike whole surface of which is yellow, others only partially marked with thai 
colour ; and lastly, whole branches may be seen on which not the slightest trace of 
variegation can be found. These variations must haye a cause ; but that cause is on* 
known, and it is to induce physiologists to endeavour to trace it out that I have written 
the above. If it be discovered, we may perhaps* at the same time, find the means of 
fixing the variegations ; and the importance of this discovery to the decoration of garden! 
would be sufficient to induce some experiments being made with a view to. the solntion 
of the problem. — Bevue ffortieole* 

TsoPiEOLUM TBICOLOKUM. — There are not many plants which possess more real 
interest than this, as it continues in bloom for nearly the whole of the season. It may 
be successfully cultivated either in a greenhouse, pit, or even a window, if preserved from 
frost. The treatment I pursue is the following : — ^When the plants have done flowering, 
they are removed to the back of the greenhouse, or to any sheltered place most eon* 
Tenient, and are allowed to dry off gradually. When the stems have become completely 
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dried ap, and break from the bulbs, the latter are carefully taken out of the pota in 
which they have flowered, wrapped in paper, and preserved in a drawer, until the time 
arrives for their being started again into growth ; this will be about the middle of 
September, when they will have grown a few inches. I then pot them directly into the 
pots they are intended to flower in. For bulbs from four to five years old, I use eleven* 
inch pots, and smaller in proportion to their size. The soil which I find to suit them 
best is a mixture of equal parts of turfy loam and peat, with a portion of weU>de* 
composed cow-dung, and a sufficiency of sUver-sand to make the whole gritty. These 
materials should be well mixed together, and used in a rather rough 'state. In potting, 
I employ dean washed pots, and place about one inch and a half of broken crocks over 
the bottom, with a layer of moss, to keep the soil from mixing with the drainage. In 
filling the pots, I use the rougher portion of the soil first, and the finer as the pots 
become nearer full. This mode of proceeding secures perfect drainage, which is of the 
highest importance. My pots filled, and lightly pressed down, I insert my bulbs, leaving 
their crowns just below the surface ; I then give a good watering with a fine-rosed pot, 
and keep them afterwards moderately damp ; but I never allow water to stand in the 
pans, as they are impatient of much moisture at any time, except when in full fiower, 
and then they require a rather plentiful supply. I id ways fix the trellis on the pot at 
the time of potting^ as it saves the roots from being injured, as would happen if the 
operation was delayed to a future time. I carefully lay in the shoots as soon as they are 
produced, and fill every part of the trellis, which is brought over the front of the pot, 
to within four or five inches of its bottom. This gives them a neat appearance ; and a 
month before they come into full bloom, I contrive to have the shoots equally distributed 
all over the trellis ; for when this is the case, the beauty of the plant is very (much 
enhanced. Nobody who loves fiowers should be without this valuable little plant, the 
training of whose tiny shoots over the slender trellis that is destined to support them 
affords agreeable employment for many an otherwise profitless half hour ; and then ita 
curiously formed, lovely, red flowers, when once developed, create such a charming dis* 
play, that any little care bestowed oil it during its early growth is amply repaid. — A, 
J?raeiieal Man, 

Budding Roses. — Among the many mfethods for budding Roses, I have found none 
answer so well as the following, which I have adopted for some time, and which I think 
should be more generally kuovm. The bud for insertion is taken off the shoot very 
close to the eye ; the tip or part of the bark below the bud is cut off quite close, to 
allow the bud to be pushed closer into the stock without being bruised. It then requires 
only to be tied above the bud, and a composition applied to exclude the air and keep the 
bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow-dung, and one^third stiff loam. The bud requires 
Ro untying, and gradually grows so closely into the stock as hardly to be distinguished 
from a shoot, and is sot so liable to be blown out or ii^'ured. The composition is 
applied in a liquid state with a small brush. — Jaxis Skjbtino, JDownham. 

On Wint£RINO VsRSENAa. — The plan which I have for some time successfully 
adopted in keeping my Verbenas in small pots through the winter is the following. Tn 
the early part of July, 1 strike as many cuttings of the sorts desired for filling the beds 
next year, in three-inch pots. When they are filled with roots, which will be about the 
middle of August, I prepare a box for each sort, filling one-third of each box with broken 
erocks or cinders, and fill up with two parts of good rich loam, one of sand, and one of 
leaf-monld. I place the plants in this compost at equal distances, and peg down the 
shoots all over the boX) where they soon strike root and form one mass. I then transfer 
them to a cool frame during winter, keeping off the lights except in frosty or very wet 
weather. As soon as spring approaches, they will make young shoots, which I strike 
in a gentle hotbed, in three-inch pots ; these will be fit to put out in April, together 
with the plants in the boxes ; the latter are best turned out by removing one of the sides 
of the box, planting the mess in the middle of the bed, which is at the same time filled 
up with the young plants from the three-inch pots. The strong plants from the box 
ooeupying the centre of the bed have the start of the others, and a fine effect is produced 
by very simple means. — W, Stark, 

On Datura ceratocaulon. — The following is my method of managing this plant, 
« plan whieh I have followed for some years with success, and am assured the Datura is 
well deserving the notice of such as retain a border for mixed flowering plants by the 
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side of a favourite walk. One objection to the more general cohiTatiaii kaa lieeil tlie 
aappoaed difficulty in getting the seeds to germinate ; I have, however, obUloed a soiB* 
cient supply by letting it shed its seeds upon the ground in the automn, and afterwards 
di{?sing them in. The following spring, when the weather set in warm, many of the 
seeds vegetated, and when the plants were sufficiently strong they were transplanted^ 
with very little check. The seeids will lay in the ground and retain their vitaHty for 
several years ; bat I now would more particularly recommend them to be gathered as 
the seed-vessels burst. Let a flower-pot of sufficient depth and width be filled with 
garden soil to within four or five inches of the top, on which spread a thick layer of the 
seed ; then fill the pot with the soil, place it in a cold frame, and protect it firam frost. 
About the beginning of April stir the soil in the pot so that many of the seeds may be 
within one inch of tiie surface. Place the pot in the shade in a hoose or frame, where 
there is a moderate growing heat. If in a frame, plunge the pot in the soil, and water 
sparingly. If after a mont^ or six weeks no plants appear, plunge the pot ta the rim 
in the open ground, there to remain until late in the autumn, to be again taken np and 
put in a fr^une, and in the spring following the same process must be repeated. Whea 
the plants come up they should be potted and treated as other tender annuals are, until 
such time as the weather permits their being planted out. The peculiar suitability of 
this plant consists in a certain grotesqueness of stem and branches, together with fine 
large funnel-shaped whitish flowers, which expand late in the afternoon, thus giving 
variety and cheerfulness to the evening walk, whilst those plants whose gay-coloured 
flowers afifect the sunlight are imperceptibly closing to repose. — G. C 

Dbscbiptivb Bemabks on a few Select Ixias. — This beautiful and attractive 
genus has been much neglected in England since its introduction, about a century back* 
There is a lightness and elegance in their growth and habit, and a rich contrast in 
colouring, which few other genera aff'ord. The brilliant orange of Conica, the crimson 
of Crateroides, and the sea-green of Yiridiflora, are not surpassed in brilliancy of tint 
by the same colours in any other class of flowering plants. They require to be planted 
in autunm» and protected in winter ; this care is amply repaid by Uieir brilliancy and 
beauty during the blooming season. May and June. It is also necessary that they 
should be taken up every season, unless the situation in which they are planted be par- 
ticularly dry, which prevents their roots from decaying, ^ey also do well in potsj 
those varieties of dwarf habit and with large flowers bemg best suited for this purpose. ' 
Most of the following may be had at low prices from Mr. Bernard Saunders, St. Heiiers, 
Jersey, who has one of the best collections of this and other allied tribes. Aulica, rosy 
yellow or salmon, two feet high, blooms early. Capillaris, lavender-rose, two feet, 
blooms late. Conica, brilliant orange, one foot, early. Crateroides, bright crimson. 
Cnprea capitate, copper colour, centre dark, large trusser, very free bloomer, and dwarf 
habit. Cuprea exaltata, copper colour, rather richer in tint than the last, taller, and 
very free blooming. Erecta, pure snow-white, erect and handsome. Flexuosa, pale 
lavender, s tall variety, blooming late. Lilacina, lilac, centre dark, a free flower, height 
eighteen inches, early. Lilacina ramosa, similar to the last, but later in blooming, 
liilacina Samiensis, lUac-purple, an abundant late bloomer, eighteen inches. Linearis, 
white, late. Xx)ngiflora, buff, dwarf habit, late. Longiflora hybrida, beautiful rosy 
white, an abundant late-blooming variety. Longiflora purpurea, purple, like the last in 
habit. Maculata suprema, buff, with large crimson centre, and crimson tips to each 
pet^ a beautiful variety, free blooming, and large trusser. Mutabilis, white, changing 
to pink, with crimson centre. Ochroleuca, lemon colour, with darker centre, a large 
and good flower, late. Purpurea campanulata, a fine, large, purple flower, dwarf and 
remarkably showy, early. Purpurea capitata, purple, capitate, a free bloomer, eighteen 
inches high. Eacemosa, lilac, with diurk centre, late. Rosea, pretty, delicate rose, 
dghteen inches. Bosea maculata, rose, with dark centre, two feet high, very delicate 
and pretty. Sanguinea, golden yellow, with blood-red centre, very showy, dwarf, and 
late blooming. Stellata, tall habit, purple, late. Sulphurea maculata, bright ydlow, 
with very dark centre, large flower, dwarf habit. Tricolor capitata, a pretty combina- 
tion of white and yellow, with dark centre, and rosy outside of petals, very showy, and 
dwarf. Viridescens, pale green colour, a tall variety. Yiridiflora, beautiful pea-green 
flowers, with black centre, tall and erect in habit, very showy and attractive, late 
blooming. — W, B, P. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLEMATIS PATENS, var. Louisi^ Ahalu.. 

All the Clematises introduced bj Dr. Siebold, whether species or 
simple varieties, are showy and attractive, from the great size of their 
flowers, and consequently are desirable acquisitions to our gardens, 
being quite hardy, and of rapid growth. Of these, C patens, var. 
Sophia^ is remarkable for its delicate lilac blossoms ; C. patens, var. 
Amalia, and Louisa (of which figures are given in our plate), are 
profuse-flowering varieties, the former primrose, with a purple centre, 
and the latter, pale lilac, with light-coloured stamens ; O. patens, var. 
Selena, is pure white, and (7. lanuginosa, light blue flowering, large. 
All are well adapted for trellises, or training over rustic work, and 
where a few distinct varieties, as the above, are grouped together, or 
trained to cover a verandah, they have a striking effect, and remind 
us of the lovely bowers described by the poet : 



*' o'errun 



By vines, and boundless Clematis, 
Amid a wilderness of leaves, where roses peep'd. 
And honeysuckle, which, with trailing boughs, 
Bropp'd o'er a sward, grateful as ever sprung 
By sparkling fountains." 

The Clematis flourishes when planted on a drif subsoil, in a 
mixture of peat and loam, and all the varieties may be freely increased 
by layering the shoots from July to October. 

The generic name is from the Greek, klema, the climbing tendril of 
a vine, which this plant resembles in habit. 



ON THE PEOPAGATION AND CULTUEE OF 

CALCEOLAEIAS. 

BY ME. W. LODGE, EPPING. 

HAYiKa paid great attention to the cultivation of this class, I 
herewith K)rward some remarks on the method of treatment which I 
have pursued, so as to have plants, in pots, three feet in height, 

ss 
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covered with a profusion of their strikingly handsome flowers. As 
to the propagation of herhaceous Calceohuias, they are readily in- 
creased bj division of o&ets, whicb may generally be found jrooted; 
in order to have plants to flower well the following year, they should 
be taken off early in August, planted in four-inch pots, and then 
placed in a cool frame, where they may be kept till the following 
spring, by preserving them from frost and being over damp. The 
half-shrubby and shrubby kinds are readily increased by slips, taken 
off close to the stems tney proceed from. "Where an opportunity 
occurs of keeping closely together plants to propagate from, and they 
are placed upon a damp floor, or in a damp situation, it has the effect 
speedily to induce the production of small roots at the lower parts ot 
many of the shoots ; these shoots being taken off and potted in small 
pots in August or September, make fine plants for vigorous bloom the 
lollowing year. Though slips and cuttings destitute of these infant 
rootlets will strike if inserted in sandy peat and loam, and placed in 
gentle heat in a hotbed frame, yet I find the foregoing method much 
more certain, and much less trouble is occasioned. I)uring autumn 
and winter my plants so placed afford me a numerous stock 
of rooted slips to take off, and I keep up my collection of young and 
handsome plants with little trouble, and am enabled to turn out into 
the open beds not only my old plants, but any desired quantity of 
young ones too. 

Equal portions of turfy sandy peat, loam, leaf>mould, and well- 
rotted hotbed dung, well incorporated together for a few weeks before 
using, is the most suitable compost for growing the plants vigc^ously. 
I never have it sifted, but well chopped with the spade, when I use it 
for potting. A very free proportion of drainage is essential to their 
success, and I place in small pots one inch deep of broken potsherds, 
with one inch of moss upon them, the largest pots I give two inches 
deep of each, upon this substratum the soil is placed. The Calceolaria 
imbibes a considerable portion of water by the roots when it is in a 
healthy condition, to supply it with a fresh element of it is therefore 
necessary ; if there be not a free drainage to allow superabundant 
water to pass, the soil becomes saturated and sour, which occasions 
sickliness, and often the death of the plant. 

About the middle of February I repot my young plants potted oft 
in August and September, the most vigorous in pots one foot in 
diameter and ten inches deep. "Weakly ones I put in pots half the 
size for a few weeks, and then repot them into the larger size, as the 
circumstances of growth require ; I bloom my stock generally in pots 
of this size, but when I see a plant in such a sized pot that would 
bear a larger I remove it. 

After potting I place the plants in a greenhouse upon a moveable 
stage, which is fixed so that the plants may be about a yard from the 
glass (the stage is raised or lowered as desired by the turning of a 
wheel rack, with notch to secure at each end of the stage) ; here I 
keep them till they bloom, giving them a free supply of air, to prevent 



them growing tip weakly. The surface-soil in the pots is freqnentdy 
stirred, so as to allow water to pass through regularly, and eyaporation 
to rise to the plants. The Calceolaria is more susceptible of injoiT 
by watering than most plants in general cultivation, so that, after aU 
attention to draining, compost, and stirring the surface repeatedly, it 
is requisite to attend to a due order in giving a supply, which should 
be so regulated as to keep the soil moist, not wet. Previous to the 
plaats blooming I firequently sprinkle them overhead with water 
early in the morning, this keeps the foliage clean on its upper side, 
and the damp arising to the under side keeps the plants free from the 
red spider, as well as promotes the rootlets. When in bloom I have 
a canvas cover over the roof of the house where the plants are, and 
by keeping them in-doors I have an opportunity of impregnating 
the flowers and of obtaining seeds. As soon as I gather the seed I 
have the plants placed out of doors, where they are shaded from the 
sun from eleven to three o'clock ; they push again here and bloom for 
the greenhouse in October. 



BEIEP EEMAEKS ON THE TREATMENT OE THE 

POLYANTHUS. 

BY TH. T., AN AKATXXTB. 

A PEW remarks on the Polyanthus may prove useful as a reference 
for the young amateur (and doubtless there are many) who may be 
desirous of growing this attractive florist's flower. The situation 
most congenial to the Polyanthus is a raised border on the north 
side of a fence or hedge, which during the heats of summer serves 
as a shade, yet allows of suflGlcient sun in the morning. Eariy in the 
month of September, when the new leaves are two or three inches 
long, take up the plants, dress them, and plant them in the border, 
which is prepared turfy loam, rotten sheep's dung, leaf-soil, and a 
little of the decayed wood from the inside of an old willow tree, if it 
is to be had. This is a compost which suits better than any other 
which I have tried, and I have proved several. Water the plants just 
sufficiently to settle the soil about the roots, and if the weather should . 

Erove dry, attend to watering from time to time as they require it, 
eing careful they are not allowed to become too dry. With this 
exception, they will require no farther care. I do not afibrd any pre- 
tection in winter, and although I have a great number, I never nave 
lost a plant from this cause. As soon as April comes in I take up 
such as have made the finest trusses of blooms, retaining as much 
soil with the roots as I can, and place them in good-sized pots, give 
a gentle supply of water, and remove them to a more shady 
situation to bloom them for exhibition. After exhibition I again 
turn them into the border. Throughout the following months, until 
the middle of August, I find it serviceable to guard the plants from 
the scorching effects of the sun, by sticking in a few branches atong 
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the border, which otherwise would prove very injurious. If the 
weather be very dry they ought to be regularly well watered, or they 
will be liable to become infested with their great enemy the red 
spider, which is a destroyer of numbers every season. If this insect 
snould be allowed to take possession of the plants, I find the best 
remedy to be a good syringing over and under the leaves with strong 
soapsuds ; this is generally successful on the first application. Some 
prefer to grow the Polyanthus in pits or frames, but thus treated 
they require much more attention, and are more tender in habit ; 
moreover, I do not find they increase so well under such a plan of 
treatment. 



METEOPOLITAN HOLLYHOCK AND DAHLIA. 

EXHIBITION. 

The above exhibition was held at Cremome Q-ardens on the 19th 
and 20th August, at which there were showu one hundred and sixty 
spikes of Hollyhocks, all beautiful specimens closely set with blooms, 
many of extraordinary size and good form. The following were the 
principal exhibitors of this flower : — Messrs. Bircham and "Ward sent 
Solfaterre (lemon yellow, fine), Souvenir, Pourpre de Tyre (rich dark 
purple). Lemonade, Purple Perfection, Brennus (mottled rose, large), 
Seedling, Fireball Supero, Standard, Vesta, and Hon. Mrs. Ashley. 
Mr. Chater sent Lady Middleton, "Walden Masterpiece, Saturn, 
Eesplendens, Canary, Autocrat, Beauty of Walden (the best variety 
shown), Empress (delicate primrose buff, one of the finest)-, GF^ant 
des Batailles, Eanny, and Mont Blanc. Messrs. Paul showed 
Primrose Perfection, Memnon, Pourpre de Tyre, Narcissus, Mrs. 
Oakes, Hedenham Eival, Beauty of Cheshunt (rose, extra fine), 
Solfaterre, "White Globe (best white), Gf-loiy (rosy scarlet), and Hon. 
Mrs. Ashlev (large, bright rosy pink). Nine spikes : the Rev. C, 
Eellowes showed Solfaterre Improved (best yellow spike). Lilac 
Model (best mottled). Fireball Superb, Purpurea elegans (finest 
purple), Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Mrs. Oakes, Unique (rich carmine), 
' JBrennus, and Lemonade Improved. Mr. Grant produced King of 
Yellows, Eva (light peach, fine), Pourpre de Tvre, Beauty of Ches- 
hunt, Souvenir, Solfaterre, Yellow Model, Seealing, and Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley. H. Bowler, Esq., furnished Atropurpurea, Hon. Mjs. 
Ashley, Unique, Joseph Clarke (this was awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate), Mrs. H. Bowler, Lilac Model, Queen (fine blush), Solfaterre, 
and a seedling. Fourth, Mr. C. J. Perry. In the class of 24 Blooms 
(Nurserymen), Mr. Chater and Messrs. Paul showed collections. Of 
theje, the best were Exquisite, Nil Desperandum, Sulphur Queen, 
Ceres, Atrosanguinea, Bosy Mom, Lilacina, Grandis, Masterpiece, 
Queen of Buffs, Euby Queen, Canary, Purple King, Leonora, Lady 
Middleton, Lilac Queen, Beauty of "Walden, Autocrat, Sceptre d'Or, 
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Ignea, Walden Bival (orange and crimson shaded), Lord Joceljoi 
(cherrj crimson), Pourpre de Tyre, Mrs. Oakes, Memnon, Purple 
Perfection, Mr. Adams (dark salmon, fine). White Globe, Beautj of 
Gheshunt, Eclipse, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Blushing Bride, Solfaterre, 
Charles Baron Improved, Criterion (purple, slightly mottled), Eosy 
Mom, and Omar racha (pale straw and chocolate laced): 

In the class of 24 Dahlias (Nurserymen), Mr. Charles Turner 
showed Sir John Franklin, Colonel Windham, Malvina, Captain 
Ingram, Incomparable, Sir P. Bathiirst, Bessie, Lord Palmerston, 
Grand Sultan, Amazon, Bachel Eawlins, Harbinger, Sir C. Napier, 
Lord Bath, Eclipse, Espartero, Sir B. Whittington, and Duchess of 
Cambridge. Mr. H. Legge sent Admiral, Sir C. Napier, Crimsoa 
"King, Amazon, Mr. Seldon, Duchess of Kent, Glenlyon, Beauty of 
the Grove, Mrs. Legge, "Robert Bruce, Eachel Eawlins, Duke of 
Wellington, Magnet, Le Phare, Louisa, Glenny, Port Wine, Eound- 
head, and Jullien. Mr. Keynes exhibited Lora Palmerston, Lollipop^ 
Sir P. Bathurst, Lady Folkestone, Coeur de Lion, Malvina, Sir J • 
Franklin, Eachel Eawlins, Dr. Gully, Bessie, Eeginald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Admiral Dundas, Lord Bath, Sir C. Napier, Sebas- 
topol, and Annie. In the class 24 Dahlias (Amateurs), Mr. Grant 
euiibited Miss Caroline, Pre-eminent, Lord Palmerston, Fanny 
Keynes, Malvina, Eobert Bruce, Cossack, Amazon, Lady Mary 
Labouchere, Lilac King, Lord Bath, Yellow Beauty, Sir C. Napier, 
Lollipop, The Nigger, Sir J. Franklin, Bessie, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
and Duchess of Wellington. In the class of 12 Blgoms, J. Cook 
Esq., had Salvator Eosa, Lollipop, Eachel Eawlins, Constancy, Beauty 
of the Grove, Beautv of Slough, Duchess of Kent, Miss Caroline,. 
Empress, Sir F. Bathurst, Colonel Windham, and Essex Triumph. 
Mr. Holmes showed Lord Palmerston, Caroline, Sir C. Napier, Sir- 
J. Franklin, Cherub, Diadem, Yellow Beauty, Sir F. Bathurst, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, Bijou, The Nigger, and Lollipop. The Eev. C.. 
Fellowes sent Fanny Keynes, Miss Caroline, Mrs. Wheeler, Lilac 
King, Eachel Eawlins, Lord Bath, Marion, Amazon, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, The Nigger, Lollipop, and Duchess of Wellington. C. J. 
Perry, Esq., had Miss Carohne, Beauty of Slough, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Eachel Eawlins, Eingleader, Lollipop, Annie Salter, 
Magnet, Yellow Beauty, Mrs. Eawlins, Annie, and Bessie. Of 
Fancv Dahlias, 24i Blooms (Nurserymen), Mr. Keynes produced 
Charles Perry, Conqueror, Polyphemus, Carnation, Lady Granville, 
Jonas, Empereur de Maroc, Mrs. Hansard, Miss Frampton, Duchess 
of Kent, Mrs Spary, Pigeon, Model, and a few seedlmgs. Mr. 0. 
Turner had Eugenie, Butterfly, Marvel, Pigeon, La Vogue, Inimitable, 
Enchantress, Duchesse de Brabant, Comet, Empereur de Maroc, Mrs. 
Hansard, Admiration, Miquette, Kossuth, Laura Lavington, Phaeton, 
and Gloire de Kain. Mr. H. Legge sent Butterfly, Triomphe de 
Eoubaix, Yasco de Gama, Baron d'Arme, Malvina, Attraction, Mrs. 
Hansard, Annie Miquet, Duchess of Kent, Pnncess Charlotte, 
Snagretta, Laura Lavington, Gloire de Kiiin, Phaeton, Pigeon, 
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together with their agreeable fragrance, and the profusion with 
which they are borne in spring and autumn, combine to make this a 
desirable acquisition to all grounds of limited dimensions. JPolygaJa 
Chafnahuxu9f although not so showy as the foregoing, is an evergreen 
of dwarf habit, producing abundance of pretty white and yellow 
flowers. Its treatment should be like th& Daphne, but is best grown 
as single specimens. Several of the dwarf Berberises are not to be 
forgotten, as BerherU Darwinii and JS. empetrifolia, which are 
charming little shrubs. They do well in light soil, in beds open and 
dry, where they can have plenty of sun. The profusion of their 
yellow blossoms, borne for a length of time, give them a Hvely aspect. 
GauUheria Shallon is a plant which may, by judicious pruning, 
be kept to the height of nine inches or a foot, two or thr^ 
plants spreading over a considerable bed, extremely bushy, and in 
summer covered with long and graceful spikes of delicate pink 
flowers ; it &;rows luxuriantly in loam, with tne addition of a bttle 
heath-mould, and may be freely propagated by layers. Cotoneaster 
mhraphylla and C. rotundifolia command attention when planted in 
small beds, being ornamented by a profusion of white flowers in 
April and May, which are succeeded by bright scarlet berries, that 
remain on all winter with the leaves. It is a good plan to lay pebbles 
over the bed to support the branches, which otherwise are splashed 
with dirt in heavy rains. Hypericum eahcinum is an old favourite, 
too well known to need description, and is a flne plant for a small 
bed, being a free bloomer, with large and attractive flowers. Many of 
the dwarf Cistuses and Helianthemums are well suited for our pur- 
pose, but are not cultivated so extensively as they merit; they 
require nothing but a light loamy soil, and may be increased either 
by cuttings or seeds. A few species of Gfenista, as G, triquetra and 
a. sapttalis, may be appropriately grown in beds, and the same may 
be said of Oytisus purpureus ; all are dwarf and showy, requiring no 
attention after planting. There are many American or bog plants 
which are capable of being cultivated to perfection in beds, as 
Kalmias, Ledums, Andromedas, Yacciniums, Mahonias, and others, 
but my object being to name such as are not often grown in small 
beds, I pass them by, ad well as many handsome half-hardy plants, 
which, although very handsome, as the genus Leycesteria and 
Fuchsia, I must reserve for some future occasion. 



OTS THE CULTXJEE OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 

BT ME. P. HAEDWICH. 

TowAEDS the end of November, 1854, 1 prepared a bed for planting 
the bulbs of this beautiful LUy; the bed was four feet wide and 
nine feet long, composed of common garden soil, well dug and broken 
up with a fork, and without any manure, which I believe to be rather 
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disadvantageous in the ctdture of this plant. The bed was after- 
wards raked level, and the bulbs planted on the surface, spreading out 
the fibres everyway, with a distance of fourteen inches between each; 
they were covered with a light mixture of fine sifted mould and sand, 
to a depth of four inches from the crown of the bulbs, and the sur- 
face neatly raked. After the stems were quite dead, in the following 
autumn, 1 took off the surface compost without disturbing the bulbs, 
and laid fresh sandy soil over them to the depth of four inches, and 
this year I have been favoured with a splendid show of their lovely 
blossoms, and am decidedly of opinion that this plant succeeds better 
and has a more vigorous growth, thus treated, than when kept in the 
greenhouse. It is a most ornamental bulb, the flowers possessing 
abo an agreeable fragrance, and should be more extensively grown 
than it is, meriting a place in every flower garden. I have success- 
fiilly cultivated several other kinds of Japan Lilies out of doors with 
much success. On another occasion I may forward a few observa- 
tions for your useful Magazine. 



ON HARDY HEATHS. 

BY MB. JOHN TATLOB. 



Thbbe are few shrubs which look neater, or are so well adapted for 
planting in the flower garden, than the above, and their congeners ; 
they are recommended also by the length of time they continue in 
flower. They will flourish in sandy peat, or in light loam and sand, 
though the former is more natural to their habits. They should be 
planted on a dry subsoil, and in an open situation ; under the shade 
of trees they never do well. In beds, let them be planted two feet 
apart each way ; they may be put in any time from October to May, 
but the earlier in autumn the better; place the dwarf-growing 
kinds outside, and the tall varieties in the centre. Peg down the 
spreading dwarf species, and neatly tie up the rest to small stakes, 
until they are quite established, or they may be twisted or injured 
by winds. As they always look best when bushv, as soon as spring 
arrives let them be topped down, which will induce a close growth. 
"When they are growing they will require to be well watered, and the 
surface of the beds should be frequently stirred with the hoe, and all 
weeds kept down. To display them with advantage they must be 
allowed to grow somewhat closely together, yet not so near as to 
prevent a free current of air, and care should be taken to keep them 
separate from each other. Each year the bed should have a good top- 
dressing of peat soil, if it can be procured, which will be of signal 
benefit, and all dead wood should be cut out. To increase them, the 
best plan is to peg down some strong outside shoots, placing over 
them a small bank of peat, which may be done in winter or spring ; 
in a year they will make nice plants. They may also be raised from 
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tdedy which should be sown, as soon aa ripe» in pots or diallow pans, 
well drained, filled with finely sifted sandy peat; place ihem in a 
cold frame or pit, until the plants are ready for pricking out. The 
following are all growing in my garden. JEriea camsa, fieah colouied, 
blooming in February and March, growing nine inches high. Jr. 
mliaria, pink, large and handsome, July, height twelve inches. JL 
ctfMTM, purple crimson, July to September, nine inches. J7. cmerea 
Ma^ white, twelve inches. M. Maeka^iiy pink, August, twelve inches. 
H, Mralix^ rosy pink, July and August, twelve inches. H. Utrtdig 
May white, August, twelve inches. JE. isaganM^ pink, August to 
December, fifteen inches, a fine free-flowering yariety. ' CaUuna 9uU 
gofia^ pinky crimson, August and September, nine inchea. C. mJ- 
yam, flore plema^ foliU varieaatu^ a very pretty variety. DabcBeia 
pofyfolia, rich purple, flowers large, August to December, two feet. 
D. poly/olid aib0y white. 2). pohjfolia atropurpwrea^ dark purple* 
<ndutnBon. 



BBMAEK8 ON ALPINES. 

BT lOZA.. 

A COLLECTION of Alpine plants, properly speaking, comprises such as 
are natives of alpine or rocky places, but there are many which are 
commonly classined together with true Alpines which have no claim 
to the term, although they may succeed well on our rockwork ; some 
grow in our woods, by the sea-side, and many in bogs. Most of the 
true Alpines are very hardy, and in their native country are covered 
with snow for some months in the year, and grow in sandy or peat 
soil, among the crevices of rocks. I always, however, find they 
succeed better under cultivation when grown in pots, than when 
planted in rockwork, or along shady borders; and in winter it is 
very essential to guard them against wet, for which reason they 
should be provided with the shelter of a cold frame, and the pots 
plunged in ashes, which also prevents the attacks of worms. The soil 
I use for the entire class is a mixture of peat and sandy loam, with a 
little silver sand. There are no plants which are sooner destroyed 
by excess either of moisture or dryness, fbr which reason they ought 
never to be subjected to indiscriminate watering. The locality 
chosen for their summer station should be one with a north aspect, 
where the sun can reach them early in the morning and late in the 
evening ; but the shade and drip of overhanging trees must in all 
cases be avoided. November is the proper time for placing them 
under glass, at which time they may be examined, and if any are 
found infested with worms, let them be carefully picked out, without 
disturbing the boles. When placed in the frame, they will require 
all the air possible when the weather is fine, and constant attention 
must be given to avoid damp. They are best increased by division 
of the roots, although some are annuals, and must be perpetuated by 
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seed. The following is a Ikt of a few of the most omameiital aad 
interesting Alpines ror a small collection. 



Adoxa moschatella 
Ajnga alpina 

■ reptans, fol. Tariegatis 
Alyssnm montannm 

Bazatile 

fol. variegstis 

Anemone alpina 

Japonica 

nemorosa csendea 

— — sylvestiis 

vernaHs 

vitifolia 



Antennaria alpina 
Aquilegia alpina 

Skinneri 

Arabia bellidifolia, fol. variegstiB 

- lucida, foL vaiiegatia 
Arbutus Uva-ursi 
Arenaria saxatilia 
Armeria alpina 

xnaritima 

■ montana 
Asperula odorata 
Aubrietia purpurea 
Bellium bellioides 
— — - crasBifolium 

minutum 

•Briza minor 
Bulbocodium vemum 
Caljstegia pubescens, fl. pleno 
Campanula carpatica 

nobilifl 

fdU 

pulla 

fl. albo 

pumila 

rbomboidea, fl. pleno 



Cardamine pratensis, fl. pleno 
Cheirantbtts Marsballi 
Convallaria majalis, fl. plenty 
Comns CanadeiiBis 
Coronilla montana 
Corydaiis latea 
Cyclamen Coum 

Eoropseum 

■ rq>andnm 

■ vernam, 
Cypripedium calceolns 
parviflorum 

■ gpectabile 

Dactylis glomerata, fl. pleno 
Bielytra ezimia 
' speetabilia 

Digitalis lotea 



Draba aizoides 
Dracocepbalum grandiflomm 

Ruyscbeanom 

Dryas octopetala 
Elicbrysum arenarium 
Epilobium hirsutum, fol. variegatis 
Epimedium alpinum 

yiolaceum 

Epipactis grandiflora 

latifolia 

Erica cinerea 



tetralix 



fl. albo 



Eriopborum alpinum 
Eryngium alpinum 

maritimum 

Erytbronium dens-canis 
Fragaria monophylla 
Grentiana acaulis 

asclepiadea 

vema 

Geranium pratense, fl. pleno 
Gnapbalium arenaria 
Hepatica, yars^ 

Iris pumila 
lismium PMW "lft t^iiTi 
Leucojum autumnale 
vemum 



Idnaria cymbalaria 



fol. variegatis 



bepaticifolia 

Lotus corniculatnsj fl. pleno 
Lysimacbia nummnlaria 
^Mesembryanthemum crystallinum 

#; ■ tricolor 

Ompbalodes vema 
Ophrys apifera 

aranifera 

Orebis fusoa 

morio 

ufitolata 

Orobus vernus 
Oxalis Deppei 

floribunda 

^paver alpina 

PMox alpina, var. divairicata 

var. procumbenfi 

^ — var. repens 

var. vema 

Polemoniom gracile 

reptans 

Polygonatum verticillatam 
Polygonium vaccinifoUum 
Fotentilla reptans 
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Primula Altaica 

cortosoides 

denticulata 

farinoBa 



minima. 
Scotica 



Pulmonaria officinalis 
Fyrola rotundifolia 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis 
Rubus arcticus 

Grcenlandica 

Saxifraga aizoides 

aspera 

— — ciliata 

granulata, fl. pleno 

oppositifolia, var. msgor 

stellaris 

umbrosa, fol. variegatis 

Scilla automnalis 

- Tcrna 
Sedum acre 

album 

cscruleum 

sexangulare 

Sieboldii 

Sempervivum arachnoideum 

Those marked with an asterisk are annuals. 



Sempervivum montanum 

tectonim 

Silene alpestris 

Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 

Soldanella alpina 

Statice sinnata ^ 

Stipa pennata 

Thalyctrum alpinnm 

Thymus Azorica 

serpyllum, fl. albo 

tomentosum 

Trifolium repens, fol. atropurpureo 
Tussilago fragrans 

farfara, fol. variegatis 

Vaccinium uliginosum 
— — vitis-idsea 
Valeriana dioica 
Veronica repena 

saxatilia 

Vinca herbacea 

mig'or 

fol. variegatis 



Viola cucnllata 

obliqua striata 

pyrolsefolia 



To the above might be added many of our indigenous Ferns and 
Mosses, all of which are attractive in an Alpine collection, and re- 
quire but little care in their treatment. 



ON THE CULTUEE OF SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS. 

BY MB. JOHK HTTNT, CROOK, DURHAM. 

It may be of use to jour readers to detalL the method which I pursue 
in the treatment of Sweet-scented Yiolets, especially as I have not 
seen a paper on the subject from any of your contributors in the late 
numbers of the Oabinet, to which I have subscribed for some time. 
I consider the Neapolitan Violet to be the best sort in cultivation, 
but it unfortunately requires protection in winter. . To treat them 
with advantage, about the end of April take the old roots and part 
them, plant them out in beds on a north or north-east border, there 
to remain till the end of September; then take them up and pot 
them in thirty-two-sized pots, m a mixture of vegetable mould, road- 
scrapings, and loam ; if not sufficiently gritty, add a little coarse river- 
sand. Place a tile in the bottom of each pot, likewise a handful of 
potsherds, broken very small. "Water them, and plunge them in a 
B'ame in cinder ashes, elevating them to within a few inches of the 
glass ; draw off the lights in fine dry weather, and protect them 
Srom rain and damp ; they will Aower profusely the whole of the 
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winter. Thej will also bloom in a greenhouse, provided they are 

f laced in a dry airj situation. This kind has a double flower, light 
lue, and is sweet scented. The New Eussian Violet is, without 
exception, the best hardy sort we have, as it blooms profusely the 
whole of the winter in the open ground in any situation, which makes 
it very desirable to cultivate. Joedding them out every two years, 
about the end of April, in a dry soil, is quite sufficient ; they require 
less room than many other kinds, as they make but few runners : a 
large, single, purple flower, very fragrant. The Banksian Yiolet has 
a sweet perfume, flowers single, purple, but not so profuse in bloom- 
ing as the former. It requires to be planted on a warm border under 
a south wall, in March or April, and attended with water in dry 
weather; it wiU flower early in autumn. Several other varieties might 
be enumerated, but they are less worthy of notice. 



EEMAEKS ON THE TEEATMENT OE THE GENUS 

HEEMODACTTIiUS. 

BY T. SMITH, BE17S0K. 

This ^enus is very nearly allied to the Iris, and the species require 
very similar treatment to some of the species of that genus. The 
common Snake's Head was formerly known as Iris tuberosa, but now 
called the JST. hispaihaceus ; I have grown this and H, longifoUu8 
with some success, and the mode of culture which I pursue is as 
follows : — I plant the tubers in a soil composed of two parts turfy 
peat, one p^ of white sand, and one part of completely rotted stable 
manure, all weJl rubbed together, but not sifted, and put them in six 
inches deep, placing a little of the flnest soil about them at the time 
of planting, and so form the beds that the compost shall extend below 
the roots to at least nine inches deep. As they are hardy they re- 
quire no protection, except when in bloom, which happens so early in 
tne season, that many flowers are destroyed by the spring frosts. It 
is, however, always necessary to plant the roots in an open situation. 
The only time in which the roots can be removed with safety is when 
they are in a quiescent state. The foliage bee;ins to die down about 
the end of May, and continues to do so until the middle of June, 
when the roots may be dug up, and kept in sand in a moderately dry 
place for about a month, and afterwards planted, as before mentioned. 
If grown in pots they may, of course, be removed at any time ; but 
they do not bloom so weU when thus treated. Care should be taken 
not to break off the digitals of the root in taking up and planting, 
for if that happen they wiU. be prevented from flowering. Something 
of this kind occurs when the roots are left undisturbed the whole 
siunmer ; for, being fleshy, the worms and various insects are attracted 
to them, which gnaw and separate the digitals, if they do not destroy 
the roots. There would, however, be no chance of the plants living 
long in a cold adhesive soil where worms do not abound, a light soil 
being essential to their proper cultivation. 
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*/T^-;r,2 "rjise a]atr.^r^ in. T-.e», acd .■ar»^"W 
13. [ a.tTi* KceeMt^ in gj o wiii g ptaBB ot' lois 
X' ^i-iRilK'.i* ^ «rrpiTi r ■ x mr eipertalions. 
.fT.r.'rr.'i'Tfi is an et^-Lu mrrna* of i«v saiufy 
iTT. [aytiti''.!! &)r piAim l*** tboee I am ivnr 
,.> ai^T-.r^ Tritii mT expenrai^e. I ideet a 
iTTW.f,!*r '/f ptaf, rar^:!;T jT'ii-i-Ej^ fni^i M does nio* rattain > good 
o^al rif fthr^. rrr tf>:it has rvA a rr^ui'liTnbte portion of wbh« nod 
w.-tji.It Riiift'J TTth it, r^'rri.'.n^ m entireir wortUraB all such n in- 
fhn/r' t/i h*^ **MT nr rrrj ^aaiiv; to tbis ia added no more thao ooe- 
fwjrth f^ mcil'iir wn'lT |f/im: tbe whole b then awfollr blmded 
taiA <rt«mirv:'i, ari'l if tri't grainj of nnd are Knuid nH to foo^ (v 
n»trlj vi, thfioi^'rirt th<i who'e, so as to gire it > greyish east, what 
ffior« nan-i tn thiin^ht n'llliri'^nt is thrown in and properiT mixed up. 
Th« (kill in never wfted— I aroid this ptaetiee, aa taking oot the most 
f.-Dwmtial part, namftly, the fibre — bat after betngwdl broken np widi 
thn back and ed;^ of the tpade, what Inmpa remain too large are 
nwiursedirith the bands. Any soil natnralljKtmtiie, or that inclines 
to htrf/tme lAom, is alway* objectionable for these and, in abort, all fine- 
rooted plantfl. On their firat remoTBl after striking, the plants are 
put into riitr-flized pots in the abore soil, being Teir partienlar in 
piittinij; not leni) than two inchen good drainage at the bottom of each; 
ihn^ are afterwards remored again to the propagating house, being 
flnt mntlr watered with a fine rose ; here the atmosphere is con- 
genial to tnom in this state, and will conseqnently canse the roots to 
pnsii, and prepare them for a remoral into an atmosphere more suited 
10 their constitution, which should take place in about a week, aa the 
roots will have taken hold of the new soil. The next situation 
for thorn in a pit or frame, where they can be placed near the 
ind shaded from the hot sun ; in fine weather air should be 
)d trecAy, and the plants carefully watered every evening, 
re finally placed in the greenhouse, as near the glass as possible; 
ako caro not to place them opposite a ventilator where the air 
itted, aa tbis would prove injurious to them, the house re- 
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qpiring to be freelj ventflated ; if, liowerer, the air is admitted from 
the roof they Bustiiiii no inju^. The house should be shut up in the 
evening. As these phmts suffer from oyer-potting, it is necessary here 
to caution against so dangerous a practice. One thing that greatly 
acoelerateB the growth, and tends to ensure success in cultivating 
these plants, is to avoid setting the pots where their sides are likely 
to be much dried by the sun ; this practice materially injures the 
young roots, and consequently weakens the plant. It is weU to lay 
a little sandy gravel for the pots to stand on ; this, when watered^ 
retains a degree of moisture and prevents drought, and consequently 
the sides of the pots cannot dry ; it moreover feeds the leaves, and 
strengthens the whole plant ; but when this is practised it is neces- 
sary to observe the strictest caution in watering. The advantage of 
keeping the noor damp, and employing other materials for that 
purpose, is only available in summer, and should not therefore be 
practised in the winter, when the plants are not growing. In the 
winter it is not the growth of the plants that is the cultivator's study, 
it is rather how he shall best keep them alive until the return of the 
growing season, and of all to be tnought of on this head, perhaps the 
first and most important is the preservation of their roots ; to secure 
these, watch hourly against too much moisture arising from over- 
watering, and take care that the drip does not fall into any of the 
pots. £ci damp weather, or when moisture begins to appear, a little 
fire may be applied with advantage in the evening, and in the morning 
after, if the weather be favourable, admit fresh air for an hour or so, 
care^iUy and effectually observing to keep out at all times cold winds 
and frost. 

Potting is in general looked upon as of minor importance, but a 
badly potted plant, however healthy when shifted, never thrives. 
Where the soil is compact, and properly put about the roots, the plant 
will grow freely and root well ; but, on the other hand, if the soil is 
put in loose, or left in holes, the plant languishes, and ultimately dies 
if allowed to remain in that state ; it is therefore necessary to place 
the soil compai^tly and properly about the roots when potting, never 
forgettiu^ to effectually araxa every pot as before cQrected. The 
propagation of these plants is a difficulty which every gardener 
acknowledges and experiences, 'but even this becomes comparatively 
easy when steadily and attentively followed up. The few following 
hints will be useful. The cuttings should be taken off while the 
wood is young, and carefully prepared ; take off the bottom leaves 
with a sharp krufe, and make a clear cut just through the joint. The 
cutting pot should be drained, and fiUed to within two inches of the 
top with the soil before spoken of, on the top of this put a layer of 
dean white sand, in which plant the cuttings, making a little hole for 
their reception with a small stick ; when the pot is full, give them a 
steady watering with a fine rose, after which place a clean glass over 
them. In this state they may be removed to the propagating house 
(where the temperature should not sink below sixty-five degrees), and 
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pluiiged into a little sawdust. They shoald be shaded from the sun. 
The glass should be wiped quite dry every morning, and the cuttings, 
when necessary, carefully watered. The object of filling the pot up 
to within two inches of the top with soil is to enable the young roots, 
as soon as they are formed at the bottom of the cuttings, to take off 
at once into the soil, which greatly strengthens them, and prevents 
the check which would ensue when potted oflT, if allowed to form their 
roots wholly in the sand. Seeds of many of the species ripen in 
abundance, and as they in general vegetate freely, plants may be 
readily increased from them. They may be sown in any light soil, 
carefully avoiding such in which dung is incorporated ; placed in a 
gentle heat, securely shaded from the sun, and judiciously watered, 
they will come up well ; and when four leaves are formed they may 
be potted off in the manner and with the same description of compost 
as oirected for cuttings. 



ON THE TEEATMENT OE HYACINTHS, WITH EEMAEKS 
ON THEIE CULTUEE BY THE DUTCH. 



BY E. L. 



Haying had some experience in the treatment of this bulb, and a 

food knowledge of the Dutch system of culture, I forward you a few 
asty remarks for the Cahinet. The mode in use in Hollana has been 
pretty clearly laid down in a work by St. Simon, published air 
Amsterdam some years ago, in which ever3rthing that can be, and a 
^eat deal more than need be, said on the subject is contained ; as it 
IS now a scarce work, perhaps it may not be accessible to many who 
would otherwise be glad to consult it. 

The compost used at Haarlem is rotten cow-dung, decomposed 
leaves, and fine sand. In making this compost, the Dutch gardeners 
prefer the softer leaves of elm, lime, and birch, rejecting those of oak, 
ash, chestnut, or beech, which do not rot so quickly. The cow-dung 
is firom stall-fed cattle, without any mixture of straw or other litter. 
The sand is procured in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, where the 
soil is a deposit of sea-sand upon a compact layer of hard iindecayed 
timber, the remains of an ancient forest which has been submerged 
by the sea. The best sand is that procured by digging some depth. 
1^. Simon imagines this sand possesses some pec^iar virtue by the 
admixture of salt, and in this he is probably correct. The leaves are 
laid in a large heap, in a situation not much exposed to the sun, and 
not liable to stagnation of water, which is carefully drained from 
them. When fit for use, the compost is made thus : first they place 
a layer of sand, next dung, and then leaves, each stratum about eight 
inches thick, and they are repeated until the heap is about six feet 
high, a layer of dung being uppermost, sprinkled over with a little 
sand, to prevent the too powerM action of the sun upon it. After 
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the heap has lain about six months, it is mixed, and thrown up afresh, 
in which state it remains some weeks, to settle, before it is carried to 
the beds. This compost retains its qualities about six or seven years, 
but the Dutch avoid settiog Hyacinths in it two years successively ; 
in tiie alternate ^ears they plant Tulips, Jonmiils, Narcissuses, 
Crocuses, Fiitillanas, Irises, etc., in the same beds ; neither do they 
plant Hyacinths in fche compost the first season, when the fresh 
manure might be injurious to them. The choice bulbs are taken up 
every year, and the soil that lay amongst the fibres is then carefully 
brought up to the surface. The beds should be deep enough to 
jnrevent the fibres coming near the subsoil. I believe that English 
sea-sand will suit the Hyacinth as well as that of Haarlem, and that 
old tan, if thoroughly decayed and pulverized, may be used instead 
of leaves, and I know some Dutch gardeners who use it themselves. 
The cow-dung should be as free from straw as possiMe, and without 
the admixture of any other kind, and completely decayed before it is 
used. The mischief occasioned by the ^rmentation of half-rotten 
straw, and the too great heat of horse-dimg, etc., is a contagious 
decay amongst the bidbs, which will spread throughout the bed. 

The beds should be made about three feet in depth with the com- 
post, consisting of about one-sixth of rotten leaves or tan, two-sixths 
of pure sand, and three-sixths of rotten cow-dimg. .The compost 
should not be trodden down hard ; but, the bed being opened, the 
bulbs may be ranged, and then carefully covered from three to five 
inches deep, but not pressed into the compost. If the situation be 
wet in winter, the beds may be raised six inches, or even more, above 
the level of the soil, to prevent the evil effects of moisture. The 
Dutch cover their beds with dimg or tan in. winter, which they put 
on or take off, according to the state of the weather. The compost 
requires no additional manure till the expiration of about six years, 
when it should be mixed with fresh sand and dung, as before. When 
the Hyacinth leaves begin to wither, the bulbs should be taken up, 
the leaves cut offj and the bulb laid on its side, covering it lightly 
with the compost, about two inches thick ; in this state they should 
remain about a month, then taken up in dry weather, and exposed 
to the open air some hours, but not to a powerful sun. They should 
afterwards be carefully exanuned, and all the decayed parts removed 
by a knife. The bulbs should be placed in the store room, which 
ought to be airy, about the end of June ; they must not be suffered 
to touch each other, and should be frequently examined, in order to 
remove those which may show fresh symptoms of decay. They will 
require keeping in a dry, cool, airy room ; if damp westerly winds 
prevail, the ventilators should be kept closed. Before thev are re- 
planted in autumn, they should again be careftdly examined, and all 
decayed parts and withered coats removed. 

My experience prompts me to say that those who wiU take the 
trouble of following these hints may produce Hyacinth bulbs equal 
to those imported &om Holland. 

A A 
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ON THE TBEATMEXT OP DIPLADENIA CEASSINODA. 

BT MB. W. THOMAS, ST. HELENAS. 

This is one of the most omamental of our stoye climbers, the 
management of which is but imperfectly understood; probably, my 
plan of treatment may be of service to your readers, and is as 
follows. If propagated £rom cuttings, I select such as are about three 
inches long, slipping them off with a spur, and insert them in sandy 
peat, in a well-drained pot, coyeriog them with a bell-glass, and then 
plunge the pots in tan, or any brisk bottom-heat. They will not bear 
much water, being yery liable to damp off, it must therefore be 
administered judiciously. When moderately furnished with roots, I 
pot off singly in small-sized pots, using decayed leaf-mould and good 
loam with silyer sand. A warm and moist situation for the young 
plants must be chosen, and care taken to shade them from the sun, 
until they are established. I find they do well in a hotbed frame, 
shaded with canyas. I shift the young plants, as often as they 
appear to require it, into a larger size, and it is well to perform this 
operation in time, so that they do not become at aU root-bound. 
Early spring is the best time to put off the cuttings ; by winter they 
will become nice strong plants, and will succeed far better than any 
taken off later in the year. 

G-ood healthy plants intended for blooming the same summer I 
treat as follows. I turn the plant out of the pot, and shift it into 
one considerably larger, say ten inches in diameter, and pot with the 
same description of compost as for the young plants, excepting the 
addition of some small portion of well-decomposed stable manure 
and a few bits of charcoal — ^the latter ought neyer to be omitted ; I 
carefully ayoid breaking the ball of earth, and press the fresh com- 
post pretty firmly around it. I next tie the shoots to the trellis or 
fan, regularly training them as they make progress. If a small-sized 
trellis is made use of, and a larger one is intended afterwards, observe 
to keep the shoots all on one side, or there will be considerable diffi- 
culty in removing them, and the plant is apt to be damaged. As 
soon as sifted I plunge the pot in a brisk heat, from 80° to 90° will 
not be too mucn, keeping the house from 70° to 85°. When the 
weather is bright I use the syringe freely in the evening, but am 
careful to avoid soddening the^ soil, and nerer water it at the roots 
until it has become dry ; the hot noonday Run should be kept from 
the plant by a timely shading. Under this management the 
DipMenia prospers, and soon fills the pot with roots; when this 
occiu*s, I again shifb into a twelye or fifteen-inch pot, and fix the 
treUis, training the shoots oyer it to the best adyantage for flowering. 
I then replunge the pot, and keep it in a warm moist atmosphere ; 
under such circumstances it will rapidly progress, and by the end of 
•Tune it will make a fine display, and will haye covered a trellis of 
Dnsiderable size. When conung into bloom, I occasionally give a 
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little manure-water, wbicli will be found to increase the size of the 
flowers and the strength of the plants. If kept in a moist stove it 
will bloom throughout the summer, but I always find that a removal 
to a cooler temperature, as of a conservatory, soon puts a period to 
its beauty. For this reason I never remove my plants to the green- 
house or conservatory, but bloom them in the moist stove, where the 
roots have plenty of bottom-heat. When summer is over, and the 
bloom gone off, I begin to limit the supply of water, which will be of 
service in maturing the wood; from JNovember until the end of 
January I give very little, the plants requiring to be maintained in an 
inactive state through the winter months. 

Under the foregomg treatment I have had handsome specimens, 
covered with blossoms from June to August, and I find young plants 
produce fiowers and foliage much larger, and in greater number, than 
those which have been already bloomed. 



ON GEOWINa GEEENHOUSE PLANTS IN PITS 

OE FEAMES. 

BY A ^OBLEMAir's FLOWEB aABBEKEB. 

It appears to me that the only purposes to which greenhouses, 
constaicted according to the present prevailing mode, should be 
devoted are those of displaying plants during the period at which 
their flowers are opening or expanded, and preserving them in the 
winter season. GFreenhouse plants and a number of tender annuals, 
which constitute some of the principal ornaments of our con- 
servatories in the summer, are too seldom grown with such success 
as to appear to advantage from any and every point of view. 
Deficiency of air and light is doubtless the cause of this inferiority. 
In the greenhouse, notwithstanding all the cultivator's efforts to 
place the plants so as to leave a proper space between each, this is 
confessedly impracticable, without transferring a large proportion of 
them to the open air. Eor such as happen to be removed to the 
latter situation, necessity enjoins that they should be crowded 
together as closely as possible, in order to screen each other from 
the powerful rays of the sun, as well as from its evaporating action 
upon the soil in which they are potted. 

Perhaps some objections may be brought forward against both the 
greenhouse and the open air for the summer growth of the hardier . 
kinds of plants requiring artificial culture. Only a few of those 
which refer to the former of these positions need here be urged. 
What I have already said respecting the insufficiency of solar light 
must, with regard to some plants at least, be slightly modified. 
Heaths, for instance, appear to want occasional shading, when the 
sun's rays are very violent; but most other greenhouse plants 
would endure, and flower more freely under a far greater degree of 
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light, provided their roots were suiEciently excluded from the in- 
fluence of the sun, and prevented from becoming too dry. It is 
their confinement in pots, the exposure of these latter to the solar 
beams, and the inabihtj of the culturist to keep them duly moist 
under such circumstances, that causes the plants to look yellow and 
sickly ; and not, as is freauently presumed, the agency of light, 
except where this is poured upon them suddenly idTter i^ey have 
been confined for some time in comparative darkness. To afford as 
much protection as possible to the roots, plants of this nature should 
all stand on the same level, and their individual growth should be 
such as to secure the necessary umbrage to their own roots. Neither 
of these ends could be accomplished in the greenhouse ; for even 
a level stage placed near enough to the glass would have an ^l- 
tremely unsightly effect, and materially check the circulation of air. 
'From considerable experience and attentive observation, I have 
found that the surest way of obtaining perfect specimens of green- 
house plants is to place them during their growing season within a 
foot of the roof, to remove temporarily the lights or sashes, merely 
replacing them in cold weather, or when heavy rains are expected to 
fall, and throwing a covering of thin canvas over the framework of 
the house when the sun is very bright. This last operation would 
not be requisite to the plants in a natural state, but, m>m being long 
kept in pots, their acquired habits would, under the treatment above 
named, aemand this or some similar precautionary measure in the 
early stages of their development. Such canvas would uiitigate the 
sun's influence fuUy as much as the thickest glass, while its per- 
viousness to air at once decides its greater suitability. !Further, 
each plant should be elevated at least two feet above the floor or stage. 
This is perhaps one of the most strikingly beneficial systems of 
management which the aspiriag cultivator can follow. Assuming 
that the house in question has front and end moveable lights, when 
these are thrown open, it is not easy to conceive a more thorough 
circulation of air between, around, and through all parts of the 
plants than would thus be ensured. Prames, besides being better 
adapted for carrying out this plan and supplying much greater 
facilities for its execution than greenhouses, are infinitely more 
economical, and can be kept in any private part of the garden. 
This plan is applicable to all the plants that are ever grown in a 
greennouse. As there are few cultivators who do not possess frames, 
and these being very generally unemployed during the summer 
months, no inconvenience will be created by the plan I have pro- 
* posed ; in fact, a saving of trouble, on account of frames requiring less 
attention, and being altogether easier to manage — and what is of 
still greater importance, the attachment of a very considerable 
additional value to the plants — undoubtedly attends the application 
of this system. Such plants as Cockscombs and Balsams not only 
tlirive best with but actually require frame culture. That humid 
heat, constant proximity to the glass, and frequent shifting in which 
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they delight cannot bo well be supplied and attended to in any other 
situation. Frames, indeed, should be regarded as summer nurseries 
for the greenhouse, to which last structure no plant should be intro«i 
duced that has not gone through a regular preparation in the first. 
(Jnder this system of management we shall nnd many plants flourish 
in a manner far superior to what they did under the old routine of 
greenhouse culture alone. 



NOTES ON THE BOTAINTT OE THE MONTH. 

BY MB. EDWABD SHEPPABD, BXTBY. 

Pbw pleasures afford more true gratification to a contemplative mind 
than an autumnal morning's ramble ; each season furnishes its own 
enjoyments, and has its separate votaries, but there are accompani- 
ments to that of autumn, independent of the peculiar temperature 
of the air, which are singularly impressive. It is, however, the 
woodlands that now exhibit the most strongly marked character ; the 
leaves turn yellow, red, or various shades of brown, and at length 
falling, by degrees cover the earth with a thick carpeting, though 
the Oak and Beech, with a few deciduous trees, retain their dead leaves 
tiU spring. An old writer has observed truly, " When I see leaves 
drop from their trees in the beginning of autumne, just thus, think I, 
is the friendship of the worlde. Whiles the sap of maintenance 
lasts my friends are abundant ; but in the winter of my need, they 
leave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friende at his 
need : but he is more truly happy that hath no need of his friende." 
Hips and haws now ornament the. hedges ; the berries of Bryony 
and Privet, of the Berberry and Blackberry, Holly, and Elder — ^from 
which is made the famous wine of Old England's peasantry — with 
Sloes, and the purple or crimson fruit of the Nightshade tribe, are in 
great plenty, and besides affording a harvest to our feathered tribes, 
make up in some measure for the absence of many of our native 
floral beauties. Not alone on the land, the fair sward, and in hedge- 
rows are we to look for pleasing forms of the Creator's skill ; but if 
we take a ramble along our coasts, we perceive that on " the shell- 
strown borders of the ever-rolling ocean" the botanist may discover 
objects of wonder and delight. Of submarine plants our coasts 
(particularly the western) furnish a great variety, many of which are 
very beautiful, and particularly remarkable for the fineness of their 
texture, as well as the brilliance of their colouring. 

** Call U8 not weeds — ^we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely and bright, and gay tinted are we j 
Onr blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers, 
Then call us not weeds — we are ocean's gay flowers." 

One of the most remarkable is the Sea-dock, which, when in a state 
of perfection, is of a rich blood colour ; this plant is so thin, and so 
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stronglv adhesire, that if laid on paper, the sheet may be folded in 
any form \\~iihout occasioning either urinkle or separation. The 
eoiour retains its brilliancr for manT Tears, and, vhen it has some- 
what faded it becc-mes rariegated with red and yeDow, bearing some 
resemblance to a striped tulip. Of the sune genns there is one 
species which has been denominated the SensitiTe Facns, irom its 
possessing the curious property of shrinking from the touch, and indeed 
from everything warm : if brought near the fire, its edges b^;in to 
more and draw towards each other ; but i^ while in this state, the 
finger be brought near them, the edges again retire and resume their 
primitive position. Placed on a warm hand, all its parts appear 
convulsed, and it seems to writhe like an utittojiI in pain. AJl the 
smaller kinds of Algae, as these plants are termed, are the finest 
possible objects for the microscope, and show numerous wonderful 
contrivances, and singular diversity of structure. Of the larger- 
growing kinds, the most common is the Great Stn^wort (Z^amtfiarta), 
which has dark green leatheiy fronds, from three to four feet long. 
Bladder-weed (Fucus vesiculosus) has long, dark green, tough frond^ 
covered over with large round blisters, which are fiill of slimy juice 
when fresh, and when dry, crack if trodden upon. Then there is 
the Ploelamium coccineum^ a delicately red f^heiy sea-weed fre- 
quently collected by visitors to the coast. There is another notice- 
able kmd, Ulva latisnma, having a thin, wide-spreading, bright green 
frond, crimped, crumpled, and curled into all frntastic shapes. Many 
more than these may be gathered on any purt of our coast in an 
hour's walk, especially near the mouth of the Thames, where a number 
of rare kinds are carried by the currents of the German Ocean. 
Sponges also are frequent on our western shores, generally found 
adhermg to the solid rock, to moveable stones, or to large shells. 
Some of these sponges have projecting parts, resembling leaves curled 
up ; others appear as solid oblong balls, and others again are full of 
large circular holes at the extremities of their tubercles, exhibiting, 
when taken out of the water, a colour approaching to purple, whidi. 
speedily fades on exposure to the air. These and many other objects 
equally curious and instructive may be met with by the attentive 
observer of nature, who finds 

" sermons in stones, 
And good in everything." 

I have in my possession a considerable number of dried specimens of 
sea-weeds, which are really pretty objects, collected by myself during 
a few rambles on the south and western coasts of this island ; when 
I look them over, or exhibit them to admiring friends, I may say 
with Bernard Barton — 

*' I will not repine while remembrance can be 
Still blest with the moments Fve spent by the sea.*' 

ose who may be inclined, and are favoured with opportunities to 
lect and dry the marine AlgsB, may derive a little assistance from 
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a detail of my plan of proceeding, wliich is as follows : — When gathered, 
they may be either £*ied in the sun or put in a bag until a convenient 
time for spreading them out ; when this is to be done, pftwje them in 
fipesh water, and gently wash them, to remove sand and dirt, as well 
as to dissolve any incrusting salt. Place such as are delicate in a 
plate of water, and there spread them out, one at a time ; slip a piece 
of clean paper under each, if lifted up with care, the specimen will 
settle evenly upon it ; place it in a book, and it will soon dry. Some 
will adhere to the paper of themselves ; others may be fixed, when dry, 
with a weak solution of gum Arabic. I cannot conclude this paper 
without recommending two delightful little works on this and kindred 
subjects, which all lovers of marine productions should read — 
Landsborough's "^British Sea-weeds," and Gosse's "Naturalist's 
Bamble on the Devonshire Coast.,' 



DESIGN FOR A SMALL ESTATE, COMPEISING ABOUT 

TEN ACEES. 

BY T. BUTaEB, ESQ. 
(Pig. 1.) 

The design here given comprises an area of about ten acres. The 
approach has a lodge entrance, with a sweep to the house and round to 
the stables. The east wing of the house is meant for the in-door offices, 
screened with shrubs on the north and south. Proceeding to the 
left from the south front, the kitchen garden may be entered, or the 
main walk may be kept, leading round the outskirts of the premises. 
At the south of the kitchen garden the water may be crossed, 
by entering a mass of rockwork, or a covered grotto, with a flat 
bridge over the stream ; by keeping the original walk, a moss-house 
on the left appears on the lawn, which may be screened with a 
shrubbery, having a walk to lead to it ; proceeding onward there is 
an ornamental bridge, from whence the walk leads to a summer-house, 
and from thence to another bridge, thrown over where the stream is 
supposed to enter the premises, or, by diverging to the right, a walk 
leads to the water, where there is a boat-house, and from which point 
another walk strikes off to the right, and joins the walk which leaves 
the grotto. Proceeding from the bridge where the stream enters, 
a walk leads into an aviary, in which are meant to be covered erections 
with trellis-work or wire fronts, with a small basin in the centre. 
The flower garden may be entered from the aviary, in which there is a 
plant-house, and a pond in the centre, with a fountain ; at the north 
of the plant-house is a space to receive the greenhouse plants in 
Bujnmer. At the east end of the house a glazed corridor leads to a 
circular conservatory, supposed to have a dome over it, with stained 
glass, from which a walk leads to the flower garden, and also walks 
leading round the north and south fronts of the house. The ice- 
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house is placed at the end of the orchard, on the south of the 
kiteheu garden. There is a temple at the east end of the water, and 
on the lawn behind are two circles for statues. The small circles 
about the conservatory and in front of the flower garden axe intended 
either for orange trees in summer, or for yaaes or other embellish- 
ments. At the front of the flower garden a wire fence may be 
erected for creepers. Vases and ornamental structures may be placed 
in different parts of the premises as taste may direct. The remainder 
will be understood by the reference. 

Beference. — 1. Stable-yard, with stable, ooaoh-houise, and harness- 
room. 2. Piggeries. 8. Dung-yard, with sheds for the use of the 
garden. 4. roultry-court, with sheds for S&tting, etc. 5. Frame- 
ground, with sheds, and for under gardener's room, etc. 6. Laundry- 
yard, with laundry arid brewhouse. 7. Eordng department. 8. 
Gku'dener's house. 9. Kitchen garden. 10. Orchard and fruit 
garden. 11. SHps — the western one intended for a row of filberts, 
berberries, etc. 12. Back entrance to gardener's house and frame, 
ground. 18. Walk leading to back entrance for the domestics. 

DESIGN FOE A GEOMETRICAL PLOWEE GAEDEN. 

BY J. MAJOB AITD SONS, LAITDSOAFX OABDEKEBS, KKOSTHOSFE, 

K£AB LEEDS. 

(Fig. 2.) 

The accompanying design is for an ideal parterre upon a lawn, arranged 
in the geometrical style, and which, owing to their stiff and formal 
character, should never be placed (except in very limited grounds) 
so as to interfere with the repose of what ought to form a free, flow- 
ing, and natural composition, a, an umbrella seat; 55, covered 
seats. The small squares on the grass are sites for yases, urns, 
sculpture, etc. . The round beds are to be occupied with masses of 
bedding-out plants. The small dots along ^the waJk«sides indicate 
the situations for standard roses. 



GEAND FLORAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The last grand exhibition at the Crystal Palace, for the present year, 
took place September 10th, 11th, and 12th, and was one of the most 
successfril which has been held under the auspices of this enterpris- 
ing Company ; the number of visitors exceeded flfty-two thousand, 
and prizes for plants and 'flowers were awarded to the value of 
£388 15«. The display of Dahlias was flne, measuring a length of 
more than sixty yards, m three rows, Mr. Turner taking the lead in 
the first Fifby ^Blooms. Among the best flowers were the following : — 
Chance, Lord Bath, Eclipse, Grand Sultan, Eiing of Autumn (rather 
low in the centre), Perfection, Duchess of Wellington, Captain 
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Ingram, Lord Palmerston, Shaded Model, and Ladj Popham. Mr. 
Turner was followed by Mr. Keynes, in whose stuid we remarked 
Amazon, Andrew Dodd, 'Rubj Queen, Chrysalis, and Annie. Mr. 
Henry Legge had the third pnze in this class, the best in his stand 
being Annie Salter and Fanny Keynes. Mr. Charles Kimberley, 
Messrs. Drummond, and Fraser were other exhibitors in the Fifty 
Bloom class, to the two latter of whom were given extra prizes. In 
Twenty-four Blooms, the Eev. Charles FeUowes, Shottesham, stood 
first ; Queen Victoria, Mrs. Wheeler, Lord Bath^ Lilac Model, and 
Lord Palmerston were his best flowers. Mr. Gheorge Holmes, Brook 
Lodge, Norwich, second prize; the best blooms — ^Fanny Keynes, Grand 
Sultan, Perfection, Cherub, and Lord Palmerston. Twelve Blooms, 
Fancy, Mr. Henry Legge obtained the first, prize ; the best flowers 
being Miss Bathurst, Grloria Mundi, Baron Alderson, and Princess 
Charlotte. Mr. Turner was second in this class, showing Butterfly, 
Mrs. Hansard, Comet, Pigeon, Miss Frampton, Elizabeth, Topsy, 
Magician, Mr. Willis-, Mutabilis, Miss Herbert, and Princess Charlotte. 
Several seedlings were shown, some of which received prizes; we 
notice Lady Franklin (Bawlings), salmon-red, shaded, tolerable out- 
line and good centre, but rather small. Albion (E. C. Allen), French 
white, with a cream centre, well up, tolerable outline, a medium-sized 
flower. Fenella (Holmes), white, laced with purple, a good depth of 
petal. Delta (Turner), yellow, very full centre, well up, tolerable 
outline, but rather flimsy petal. Koland (Bushell), white, deeply 
laced with carmine-purple, centre rather too low. Satirist (Turner), 
salmon-red, shaded with ruby, a full centre, but a small flower. 
Duchess of Beaufort (Bushell), white, tipped with purple, fine out- 
line, well up, good. Marion (FeUowes), creamy blush, lightly laced 
with purple, fine outline, good petal and centre, with great depth. 
Touchstone (FeUowes), ruby red, tolerably good centre. Saturn 
(Turner), clear yellow, slightly laced with buff'-red, good centre and 
outline, a fine flower. Lady Popham (Turner), creamy white, well 
up, good outline, and a fine depth of petal. Cherub (Holmes), deep 
orange, good petal, centre, and outline. Two seedlings of 1855 : Mrs. 
Legge, clear yellow, lightly laced with buff'-red, good centre, but 
rather quilled. Fancy King, buff and red, tipped with white, a 
second-rate flower. 

There was a fine collection of German Asters, cut blooms, in 
stands of twenty-four, and nothing could be finer than some of them, 
being perfect hemispheres three and four inches across ; a length of 
twenty yards was occupied by these fiowers. The first prize was given 
to Mr. Betteridge, Muton Hill, near Abingdon. 

Hollyhocks were very fine : two collections in spikes — the best by 
Mr. Chater, the second Messrs. Paul. The first exhibited Mr. Joshua 
Clark, deep crimson-scarlet, extra fine. Sir W. Middleton, salmon- 
buff, large. Purple Perfection, fine deep purple, large. Ignea, 
salmon-scarlet, very double and full. Jabez Chater, salmon-red, very 
full, and extra large. Sulphur Queen Improved, creamy yellow, large 

B B 
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Mid full, LiUcins, UlM-pnipIe, fine. AletandrinB, dedicate Prencb 
■ivttte. Oolcomb, rosy orange, full. Liszy Bobmta, one of the 
purest irhites we bave seen. Lady Middleton, nny red, Iju^ utd 
full. Messrs. Paul bad Frimroce Fnfection, delicate and fine, lai^ 
Impiwed, delicate flesh, fine and reiy double. Queen of tiie Wbitea, 
a good flower. Louis X»poleoH, veined Klac, maroon baee, TCry fiill. 
Rosy Mom, bright pink, ven" double. I'or Out BIoomB Mewre. Paal 
came first ; their best were Lizzy Improved, Lord JocelyB, Avalanche, 
Mrs. Ashley, Glory of CheshnQt, ViTIago Utud, and MioB Ashley. 
Mr. AV. Chster, second prize ; the best being Pheebe, WiHiant Cbater, 
and Mrs. Ashley. Mr. Tmiier obtained the third prixe, abowii^ 
Black Prince (fine), Comet, Sou>eiiir, and Lizzy. Mr, Bra^ wsb 
fourth. Mr. Chater had some seedlings, not sent for competition ; 
a few of which were distinct, and very prMuiaing. Mr, Shenton, of 
Hardon Part, exhibited two seedlingB, named Loutsa Qiant and Ellen 
Shenton. 

Koses — of these there was a good show of cut flowers, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Piltdown, near Maresfield, having the beet. We noticed in 
his eitand Paul Dupny (H. P.), very double; Le Lion dea Combats 
(H. P.), semi-double, rich and very fine. Messrs. Paul were secoHd ; 
their best being Lamarque (N.), delicate sulphur, and Mrs, Boeaoqinft 
(H. C.) Mr. John Cranston, King's Acre, Hereford, exhibited a fine 
collection, comprising about fortv blooms of Gloire de Dijon (csae of 
the best Boaes grown), and the following : Souvenir de la Malmaistai, 
Cloth of Gold (K.), La Eeine (H. P.), and Niphettw (T.), a Ioom 
flower, but delicate. Mr. Francis, of Hertford, obtained the tbird 
prize; in his stand were Emperor Napoleon, (H. P.), oneof theridieat 
flowers grown, scarlet-crimson; Lane (EL P.), clear, pale violei- 
criiDBon ; also twenty or thirty blooms aacb of CWant dea Batailles 
(H.P.), Gloire de Dijon (T.), and La Eeine (H. P.) Por ooilecticBis 
of Twenty-five Blooms, Mr. Brush, KtH-wood, was finit, Mr. Sruks, 
Kuneatoo, second, and Mr. Wortley, Norwood, fourth. 

Of seedUng florist's flowers, we must not omit to m^ition a 

Pucbsia exhibited by Mr. Mitchell, nanied Orattdiflora pUna; the 

tube and sepals crimson, corolla rich violet-plum colour, large, asd 

veiy double ; a verv good variety. Petunia, Mrs. Cutbush, flovefB 

white, foliage much variegated, haviug a rather sickly appearaaoe. 

Geranium, Burning Bush, variegated foliage like Hower of the Day, 

».:*». a v,«j4^ pinij rijjg in the leaf, which is altogether stiffer and 

ae flower itself a pretty good scarlet. 

e several collections of Verbenas, the best being shown 

mpton, gardener to A. J. Doiat, Esq., Puta^ Heatii, 

pots, tramed over flat circular wire trellises ; we would 

1 to Lord Sagian, a fine brilliant scarlet, with white eye, 

lerful, a purple vmety of considMvble merit. Meam^. 

nd Bragg got second and third prixes. 

occupied a stage about twenty-five vards Img, and 

>me well-grown plants. Mr. MitcheU took the Sxat 
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pnse* Of Ught kiiieb 'we remftriced Yeiiius de Medici, Feari of 
tenglitnd, Dachess of Laneaster (pure white, with rose-coloured 
coeolUX England's Gloiy (a gooa flower), €Ko, and Snowball. 
■Among dork kinds were Antoorat, Pnnoe Albert, Orion, Duke of 
Wellic^ton, Banks's Glory, Alpha, aoid General Williams. 

The display of Scarlet Geraniums was abosat fifteen yards long, 
and three stages deep. Mr. WeatherilL was awarded the first prize. 
The best of this class were Le Titian (a very fine compact fiower), 
Bttbens, Lady Middletcm, Tom Thumb, and Trentham Eose. Among 
scNPts with horseshoe leaves were Baron Hugel, Masterpiece, and 
Brighton Hero; and of variegated scuts, beautiM pkmits of Brilliant, 
Attraction, Silver King, Golden C)hain, and Plower of the Day. 
There were also variegated and pther kinds grafted standard high. 
These were grafted by cutting of£ the head of the stock, and 
siplitting it open to the length of about two inches, in which the 
graft cleanly cut was inserted. 

There was a fair display of Achimenes, in which class Mr. Mitchell 
took the lead, followed by Mr. Gaines and Mr. Gedney. ^ Wo 
noticed Gigantea, a variety in the way of Ficta, Chelsoni, Bosea, the 
blue and white varieties of Lon^flora, the white Marguerite, 
Yenusta, Backmanni (a good purple), and Edmond Bos^r, white, 
prettily streaked round the eye whh lilac* 

A nne coEection c^ Eems was exhibited. Of Gjinnogramma 
there were some beautilul species ; also Cheiianthee lendigera, Asple- 
iit«M» B^iUn^eriy Ghichenia diearpa (a beautiful smaU-leaved kmd), 
SemidictyMtn marginatum y and Sagema alaia. Adian turns, Aspi- 
diums, and others luore conmionly met vrith, were also abundant. 
Messrs. Smythe, Carson, Pletcher, Morris, and others obtaiaed 
prizes in this class, as also in Lycopods, of which there were a few 
good collections, in which we may mention the following as most 
interesting and beautiful : — X. Damehiarmm ine^^aiifolium, Jdjertensif 
lepidopk^llumy Casiwm arhoreum, OaUeotH, stelomferum, denticu' 
latum, Jiexuostuny umhrveum^ viHculosum^ Wtldenwviy and apodum, - 
The compact green tufts of the last were the admiration of all. 

Messrs. Yeiteh showed a beautiful ec^ction of Pitcher Plants, 
as did alsc^Mr. Gedney; the kinds were Nepenthes Maffksiana, 
ampullaceay hsvia^ and phylknnpiora. 

Heaths were sent by Messrs. Brash, Peed, and Williams; the 
best were Uriea Ohweeianu, Massoniy Irhyana^ and reforta mcMor, 

Orchids were not in such numbers as ufiual. Mr. Carson obtained 
the first prize, followed by Messrs* Wooley and Gedney. Among 
the handsomest and best specimens were Miltonia cmadnda^ Odonto- 
fflossum grande^ Vtmda irioalar, F^reeteria ahta, Vanda, emrulea, 
jEria leueo$iaehpa, Aagnsewn eentdatwm, I^idembrtpm viteUmuniy and 
Oncidium lanceanum. 

Of Stove and Greenhoase Plaaxts,. the first priae was awarded to 
Mr. Tayletr, gardens to J. Coster,. Esq., Streatham; the second to 
Mr. Peed; a»i Mr. Han^ third. These eoUectiozis generally 
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comprised fine well-grown specimenB, including Allamanda eathar' 
tica and Schotti, JDipladenta splendens^ cratsinoda, and Javaniea, 
Lcora coeoinea, uEschynanthtu splendens, Tetraiheea verticiUatay 
Fleroma elegans, Tinea rosea and oculata, Clerodendron fallow, Ckfrto- 
eeras reflexum^ Erica Eweriana and ampullaceay Bondoletia speciosa, 
A fine display of Japan Lilies of sorts, Lilium Wallichidntim, and 
other fine plants. 

There was probably a better collection of Variegated plants and 
such as possessed fine foliage than was ever before seen. The best 
of the latter came from Messrs. Veitch, who obtained the first 
prize. It consisted of splendid plants, beautifully arranged, of 
Livistonia borbanica, Philodendron pertusum (a species with large and 
handsome leayes), Dracana Draco and indivisa, the beautiful Aralia 
pulchrttj JBlectocomia elongata, Fandanus utilis, Dion edule, Cycas 
revoluta, and Sahal umhraculifera, Messrs. Veitch also sent a very 
fine group of Variegated^ plwits, and collections of the latter were 
also shown by Messrs. Lee, Jackson, and others. Among the 
difierent kinds were JdMsa zehrina, Maranta Warczeimczi^ Dieffhn- 
hachia picta, the beautiful Gissus discolor, Croton pictum, variegatum^ 
and discolor (the latter with leaves red underneath and green above), 
FandaniM argenteus varieaattM, Coleus Blvmei said pectinatus (the 
latter streaked and mottled with brown), the red and brown Dracana 
terminalis and ferrea, Ananassa sativata variegata, a variegated 
variety of the Aloe-leaved Yucca, a Hydrangea with green and 
white leaves, the variegated Aspidistra lurida, CaJadium pictum 
bicolor, and Begonia splendida. 

The Palace and grounds were, as usual, in exceDent order ; the 
beds weU furnished with flowers, and the marble vases in the grounds 
and on the terraces were a perfect blaze of beauty with masses of 
scarlet Geraniums. In-doors the "Water Lilies were full of bloom, 
,and all the plants in perfect health. Two gigantic Tree-ferns, four 
yards across, were very attractive objects. The plants in pots and 
baskets, as well as the climbers against the pillars, were covered 
with bloom, and if kept up in such style each season, there can be 
no doubt the Palace will continue a permanent centre of attraction 
to all classes. • 

Out of doors we remarked some of the beds as especially attrac- 
tive; one round a Deodar Cedar, in which German Asters of 
various colours, and very double, were pegged down, looked well. 
The beds and borders round the Rose garden were in profuse bloom, 
being well filled ; they are situate round a conical mound, and the 
plants are arranged thus: nearest the walk a narrow border of Jfmt^ 
Iw moschatus (the common Musk), then Geranium Tom Thumb in a 
broad belt, yellow shrubby Calceolarias, blue Larkspur, and Migno- 
nette ; thus arranged the effect is charming. 

The beds on each side the central walk were well in bloom, some 
we particularly noticed as very pretty, filled with Flower of the Day, 
Geranium, and Alysmm variegatum ; the white of the latter and the 
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pink of tlie former, together with the yellow foliage, had a yery pretty 
effect. The gardens on the upper terraces, in the Italian orchain 
style, were filled with Tom Thumb Geraniums, towards the outside 
and the centre with yellow shrubby Calceolarias, the two colours 
making a gay scene. Some of the beds on the upper terraces were 
edged with Ahssum variegatum, and others with Mangles*s Variegated 
Geranium. There was also a bed containing the Cryst^ Palace seedling 
Dahlia ; a variety of not more than eighteen inches high, free bloomer, 
deep purple-crimson, round which was a belt of white Petunia, pro- 
ducmg a pretty conta*ast. 

The fruit and vegetables were very numerous and fine, but not 
being within the province of the Floricultural Cabinet^ we cannot 
devote space to particularise them. 



REVIEW. 

'Ferny Combes. A JRamhle after Ferns in the Olens and Valleys of 
Devonshire. By Chablotte Chai^teb. 12mo, 3«. 6^. 
London, Lovell Reeve, 1856. 

A TEBY pretty little work, popularly written, containing descriptions 
of eighty-eight species and varieties of Ferns which are to be met 
with in Devonshire, and eight neatly executed plates of Devonshire 
scenery and Eems. We annex the first chapter as a specimen of the 
work. 

" On my very first page I must disclaim any intention of attempt- 
ing to supersede those scientific and necessary works already 
published on the study of Eems. My object is merely to give a 
short account of those that may be found in Devon, in such a manner 
as may render them readily recognised by the novice in botany, and 
te describe some few of the beauties of the beautiful districts of the 
West. 

" Mr. Gosse, in his * Naturalist's Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast,' has called attention to many of its charms and wonders, both 
scenic and marine. He has done a good deed, as every one does who 
presents new objects of interest and research to those who, living 
habitually in romantic scenes, forget to notice them, and surrounded 
by many of the most marvellous of God's creations, know neither 
their habits nor their nature. Some indeed may inquire ' what is 
the advantage of knowing the names of a set of weeds which are of 
no use to any one ?' 

" * Of no use ? ' That is a question not for us to solve. At any 
rate, are many of yoiur employments more useful P Are all so inno- 
cent? 

" Ask the worn-out, heart- wearied man yonder, who has escaped for 
one short month from his steol in a city office — ask him if there be 
not a use in the exquisite and various forms and colours of the sea- 
weeds he is turning over on the beach. He will answer ' it doe& 



me good to look at them -, it refreshes mr booI ; it makea me Toung 

" Of no use ? That is too easilT assumed, and impliea Bordy i 
fogietfulnesB of Him that made them. It does not neceaearily 
folkiw that a tliins is useless because ve happen to be iaiOTant <a 
its use. We ouqht to believe, we ought to be snre, that the IwwBeBt 
flower or insect has, though it mav be unknown to us, a real nee in 
God's economy. 'Behold the lilies of the field hoir tfcej g^^'' 
These pailv-dressed flowers had their use. It was their nisraon 
(could thevhave a higher ?J to become preachers unto men, (rf reliance 
on God for meat, drink, and clothing. 

" Who will deny the fascination which flowers of the choicra' kaada 
exercise overall. But to how few are they accessiWe! The eostSy 
greenhouse, the highly paid gardener, are requisite for their posaes- 
sion ; but what do the wild flowers cost ? Only the trouble of 
picking them ; and they, if people take the pains of looking for and 
einmiuing them, hare quite as many, though more humble, charma 
than their more aristocratic relations. 

" ' Here ! smell this bunch of butterfly orchis. Did ever a green- 
house produce a flower with more eiquisite scent ?' 

" ' But where did you find it F I nerer saw it before.' 

" ' Good friend, I plumed it by the side of a road you hm« pa— o d 
a hundred times. Look at these daflbdils ! when will yoa find 
colour more brilliant, texture more delicate P' 

" ' But they are such vulgar flowers ; they are so common !' 

" ' My friend, I fear you are very vulgar, for mrai and wtnnen are 
very common on the earth.* 

" Among ^e many pnrsuitB that people follow now-a-days fi» in- 
struction, aa well as mere amnsement, few have arisen in so abort A 
jqtace of time, or deserve m(«e attention, than the study of that 
mysterions elaaa of phmts known as Ferns, which are, as moat pec^le 
are aware, a flowerleas tribe, bearing, with one or two eiceptitma, 
their fructification at the back of their leaves, in brown masses, some- 
times round, sometimes oblong. 

"Here I would give a hint to young botanists, never to name a Fem 
unless i± is seeded, as many leaves of flowering plants greatly resemble 
some Ferns in their outline and cutting. I have known more than 
one instance of persons fancving themseives possessed of a rare Fern, 
when, in fact, they had but the leaf of the common weed. 

" Unlike general botany, which gives comparatively little pleasure 
>wer is named, from the difficulty of preserving the colour 
imens, the study of Fems not only leads the collector into 
icturesque scenery, and wildest haunts of nature, but by 
fireside, or in the close rooms of our crowded cities, he 
open his 'Fern bodi,' and the forms of his favourites 
ire him aa green and graceful a-- ivhen they hang by the 
orrent, or waved in some quiet shady lane, bringing back 
"ance pleasant summer rambles amid lorely scenes, making 



the heart swell with glad&ea« at the recoUection of the forms of 
beautj and purity <ui which he haa been periaitted to gaze. 

** Some Fenw are only to be found in certain situations. Mhsorus 
<ni^ui, the F«relej Fern, so ealled from its resemblance to parsley, 
is found only on lofty hills, and people are apt to confine their search 
for it to the north of England and Wales, because those are the 
habitats generally given. Botanists, however, have not yet looked 
everywhere; there are still many untrodden corners, and we feel 
<;ertain many an unthought-of treasure yet to be discovered. This 
Pern was found a few years ago on Exmoor, not far from Challa- 
combe. We have hunjted for it three or four times, but without 
success. In our search for the Parsley £eTu we stumbled on Po/y- 
j^duufi JPhe^opieriSf tbo Beech Fern, for which that locality was 
niever befiMra given. Now P. PJu§opUrii has often in its company 
the delicate Oak Fern, P. Dryopteris^ so we searched further, and, to 
our great delight, found ahundaoce of Phegoptanty and the pretty 
J)ryopteri9 (which until that day was supposed to be absent iroin 
Devon and the adjoining counties) intermixed with it. 

" In the same glen, we l^ted on a few fine plants of Polystickum 
lohatum, and two of the Lyoopodiums (provincially known by the 
name of ^* Good Luck"), £. oUwatuvi and Z^ Belago, Moreover, we 
had the pleasure of seeing two ring-ousels, or mountain blackbipds, 
in their native haunts, and their strange call as they whirled around 
us, or, aeated on a stone, watched our movements, added to the wild* 
ness of the scene. Lautrea rigida is believed to grow only on limcr 
stone ; Asplenium viride to be confined to h)fty positions ; Wbadsim 
to the highest mountains and most inaccessible cliifs ; L^rea 
Xheljfft0ri9 is the inhabitant of marshes ; Lastrea crUtata of bogs ; 
yet remember there is many a bog, many a marsh, many a cliff, that 
has never been really weU searched, and vou may chance to stuj»ble 
on a variety where least expected. To tefl. the exact spots where each 
plant grows would be depriving you of one of the greatest pleasures 
and interests of the pursuit — namely, discovery for yourself. If you 
take a tour through Devonshire, and use your eyes as you travel, vow. 
will hardly fiiil to find most of the Ferns 1 shall describe to you; but 
it is no exercise of observation to walk straight to a given pointy 
pluck a leaf, and walk back again. No ; a Fern-coUector, if he 
really wish to make discoveries, must be ever oa the alert, ever 
watching ; even on a wall you have passed a hundred times without 
observing anytiiing curious, the hundred and first time you may find 
a treasure you did not think was within fifty miles of you.** 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

150. Ehododendkon' Bkogkeanitm. Nat. Ord. Dricecs. — A 
splendid plant, named in honour of Sir James Brooke, the Eajah of 
Sarawak, being a native of that territory, in the larg€ islaijd of 
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Borneo, from whence it has been introduced, through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Lobb, to Messrs. Yeitch*s nursery at Chelsea. It 
attracted great notice at the horticultural exhibitions in 1855, and 
has since been flowered at Messrs. Yeitch's during the present year. 
It is an epiphyte ; the flowers are large, being near two inches and a 
half across, rather loosely arranged, and of an intense oran&^e-yellow ; 
the leaves are of considerable size (sometimes nine inches long), the 
roots large and fleshy, not, as is usual, fibrous. It grows on yeiy 
high trees in its native forests, and is rather rare. {Bot. Mag,, 
4985.) 

151. Bhododeitdbok, var, 3owsf Watbeeb. — Colour bright 
crimson, with dark spots ; l^uss very large, and foliage fine. This 
and the two foUowing are varieties raised by Mr. John "Waterer, of 
the Bagshot Nursery, and we understand have proved perfectly hardy, 
blooming towards the close of June. 

152. KHonoDEKDBOK, var, Mbs. Johit Watbbbb.— Mowers bright 
rosy crimson, with dark spots ; a fine conical truss, and of excellent 
habit. 

153. BnoDODENnBOK, var. Lady Elsaitob Cathoabt. — The 
blossoms of this variety are a vermilion-scarlet, with a distinct 
blotch of chocolate-coloured spots ; growth very vigorous. 

154. Bhododbkdbok, var. Alabm. — Perhaps one of the most 
striking of the hardy hybrids, each petal being edged with clear 
scarlet, the centre of the flower quite white. It is a late bloomer, 
and, with the annexed seven varieties, is now being sent out by 
Messrs. "Waterer and Godfrey. 

155. EHODODEynBOir, var. BiiAOK-eyed Susan. — Purplish lilac, 
the spotting being more decidedly black than in any variety we 
know. 

156. Bhododxkdbok, var. Beauty op Subbey. — Eich, rosy 
scarlet, good shape, and prettily marked. 

157. Ehododeitdboit, var, Lobd John Eussell. — Pale rose, 
the iipper petal bein^ distinctly and beautifully spotted, or rather 
blotched ; this is decidedly the best in its way. 

158. Ehododendbon, var. Maontjm Bontjm. — ^Eosy lilac, spotted 
all over each petal ; the flowers being large, and almost flat, makes 
it very attractive. 

169. Ehododekdbon, var. Pbhtob Albebt. — ^Eich lake, the 
flowers of remarkable consistency, in fact almost approaching a 
Camellia ; certainly one of the most distinct and desirable kinds. 

160. Ehododendbon, var. Pbbtbanum. — Light rose, finely 
spotted ; this is a very pleasing kind. 

161. Ehododendbon, var. William Downino.— Eich dark 
puce, with an intense black blotch on the upper petal, of paint-like 
consistency ; the flowers are individually large, and the truss mag- 
niflcent. 

162. Dbndbobittm Amboikensb. Nat. Ord. Orckidea. — Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Eollison, of the Tooting Nursery, from Amboyna, 
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where it was originally discovered by Mr. Henshall. It flowered with 
the aboye-named gentleman in June, the present year, and proves to 
be a singular species. The flowers are borne in pairs, the sepals and 
petals creamy white, long and narrow, very closely resembling each 
other ; the labellum is small, clear yellow. {Bot. Mag,^ 4937.) 

163. Mbthonioa vibescens (Syn. Gloriosa vtreseens). Nat. 
Ord. UvularietB,— An inhabitant of several districts, widely sepa- 
rated, in Africa, having been found in Congo, Senegal, Natal, and also 
Madagascar. This plant differs but sli^tly fipom an allied species, 
well known to gardeners as Gloriosa superba, to which the flowers of 
the present species have much resemblance in colour and form, 
although rather larger, and more showy. The leaves, however, are 
smaller. (5o^. Jfay., 4938.) 

164. Saltia pobphtbata. Nat. Ord. LaUatw.^A. very pretty 
Salvia, which, although not quite hardy, will prove a useful bedding 
plant. The flowers are produced copiously, in whorls of from four to 
six flowers in each, on a spike of about nine inches in length, of a 
brilliant scarlet. The plant is of a dwarf habit, and neat in appear- 
ance, the leaves closely resembling those of the common Ground Ivy 
(^GJechoma hederaced). Its native country is unknown. It is a 
species which, when more extensively known, will be much prized as 
a bedding plant. {Bot. Mag,, 4939.) 

165. Biota Meldbnsts. — ^A new hybrid Arbor VitaB, raised in 
Erance by M. Quetier, and said to be between the common Arbor 
VitfiB and a Red Cedar. It appears to possess a fine pyramidal habit. 
{aard.Ohron., 1^2.) - 

166. Amabanthits A.LBrs. Nat. Ord. Amaranihacea, — ^A variety 
with white stems, brought into notice by Captain Hall, of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, who has forwarded seeds to the Horticultural Society. 
The plant grows to the height of about two feet, flowers pale green, 
leaves ovate, stems much branched, glabrous, and very white. It is 
used as a vegetable, and will, from the high testimonials we have 
seen, no doubt become an esteemed addition to the table, the leaves 
having the flavour of spinach, and the stems, being tender and 
succulent, are said to resemble asparagus. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Atjstbaliak Gbass Tbee and Gebanivms. — I have been interested in a narra- 
tive given by a missionary labouring in Australia. He says that on one occasion, journey- 
ing towards the diggings at Steylitz, he met with a plant or vegetable named the GratS' 
tree, which, according to his description, I do not remember being noticed in any of our 
catalogues. The following is an abstract, verhaiim : — " Presently we ascended a moun- 
tain range, large patches of which were covered with fragments of quartz, indications 
of the golden ore which lay hidden beneath the surface to rewfurd the digger's toil. The 
top of this range was covered with the remarkable Grass-tree, of which I do not re- 
member previously to have seen any specimen ; the trunk varies from one to four feet in 
height, and is crowned with a thick tuft of long fine grass, which droops gracefully 
towards the ground ; the whole is surmounted by a thick stem, like a huge bulrush^ 
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eiziit aad joaartimw ten feet ia Leisrht. Hoc wc fband a gmt vaiiet j of wild flowcn^ 
uui amoa? them sererai kiodi oi G^raBloms^" If anv contributor to the Caiimei em 
^re fxinhfr inf^niKition aboit the ab<7Te appamthr iutei e gtiu g ^ecies of plaatB^ it wfll 
perh^p^ aid sc^ieirhat to tbe kn'ywl^dze of those who are intcnitod in tike panoift «f 
Doveitieft rooD«cted with the science of hr^tkahor^ espcciallT if it the mi tuae thii 
name of tk» pUnt and the zeans to which it belooai ia gircn. The BunlDr of tiie 
above al^o adu^ that amoog the raiietT ox wild dowen there growing he foond aereral 
kinds of Geraniiims. Qtatrt — have there erer been any of the Gerammn tribe impofted 
Xrom Austral: -i ? Liformation on this subject mar also be of ralne. — T. JL [We hare 
DO do ibt the statement respecting GcraBianis ia fonnded in cnor.^— £d.] 

Blooming Plaxts is Wistcl — ^Pleaae to infona lae whether! noii^MHih««i«t 
afiipect, br means of constant good heating, would keep plants w«:U and in good bkrani 
throng the winter. — R. L. 'Plants rea|airc ahnndanre of light ; if the situation be 
not t«jo ahadr, yon maj sncceed. — Ed.j 

AVoKMs 05 Grass. — ^A Subscriber wishes to know the beat method for J wiwij i iBg 
worms on a lawn. ^Roll the grass twice, and then water it with lime^walo*, at tiMS iflba 
of one pint of lime to ten galious of water. This opentioa twiee parfomed will deatroy 
ererr worm without injuring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an ounce of coizoalTe 
sublimate with three gadlons of water, which is quite as eilcacioos. — ^Esu] 

Chlidanthus 7&AGRAXS A Haedt Bcxb. — ^This elegant and fragrant flower u 
of as easT enltore as the Narcissus. I first tried it in the store, and afkfWHiU the 
frame, hot high temperature has the effect of fretting tlw bulh into oAeli» and aofc t€ 
enlarging it. Afterwards I planted it nods' a aooth wall, in a bed ei^deea inches decy, 
in the soil in which I grow a collection of Amar}-ilis (turfy loams sand, and decayed 
vegetable matter), planting the bulbs six inches deep, and protecting them during winter 
by mulching. In April following tbey began to show themsdres ; I was satisfied th^ 
were getting stronger, as Tcry few offsets appeared, and the leaves wen nore study. I 
again lifted them undisturbed, hot not a bulb threw np a seapa, and afterthegrhad amde 
most vigorons foliage, and gradoaDj died off, I took np the plants in Novensber, whcs 
some very fine bnllw wen obtained, neariy as large as SfjrekeHm Jbm^gissima, or font 
times larger than the original bulb. I potted seven bnlbs, four of which flowered in 
the greenhouse in ApriL The remainder of the bnlbs I planted out as before, and one 
of them in the end of May threw np its scape, and flowercd. 

Luxux GiGAXTEriL — A magnificent speeimen of thu plaat lisa lai^ blooKed ia 
the garden of the Hon. and Bev. J. T. Boseawen, Lamorran Bectory, near Trqro. It 
appears to be the finest apeebnen thai has yet flowered in Bnzope, imd is one of four 
olbets taken in November 1854, from a plant which bloomed out of doors in July of 
that year. The bulb was unprotected in winter, altiiongh. the thermometer was some- 
times down as low as 10^ in Cornwall. It has also borne the springs of 1855 and 1866, 
and, the present flowering season, has attained a height of tweive feet, haariag a ^ike of 
eighteen flowers, eaeh measming six inches across at the month, yielding a b«aatifiil 
perfume. There can be but little doubt, with these facts before us, of the hardiness of 
this Prince of Lilies, and we hope others may be induced to try the experiment in other 
localities. 

LiLiUM GiGANTEUM IN NoETH Statfobdshike. — This extraordinary plant flowered 
splendidly in July last at Biddulph Grange. It was planted in the open border, and has 
borne the last three severe winters without any other protection than a wooden shutter, 
intended to throw off snperflnons moisture; and even this preeantion was piobaUy 
superfluous. The flowering stem made its appearance in April, and rose to the height 
of eight or nine feet, crowned by a trass of fifteen blossoms, which continued fuUy tea 
days m perfection. They were exquisitely fragrant, and first expanded in the evening, .a 
circumstance that might have escaped notice had not the delieious odom* — perceptible it 
the distance of thirty yards — aMracted attention to the spot where the plant grew. The 
flower-stem measured three inches in circumference at the height of a yard from, the 
ground, and was as stiff as a flag-staff. It is still (Septeatber 10) perfee% green and 
&e8h, but, instead of flowers, Aa now sturmonnted by seed-^pods as large as those of thu 
common Bean. The plant had been received from Messrs. Veitdi, of Cheiaea. FiM 
as was this q)ecimen, it seems to have been inftnor to tike one thiit Jioirecni ia Mx» 



Botecwen's gardeaii^ hmot Tmra, in GonLwall ; bat this was probably owing in a great 
measmte to iht ducasHtamse of tbs Staffisrdahire plant kavii^ been removed list autainn, 
vfineli of oonrae coidd not be done niUioiit great ii^iuy to its roots.— «^. £^ in Gard^ 
Ckran. 

Plans ov OAEEiraousES, kdc.~ Allow me to suggest your introducing some plans 
for greenhouses, etc^ of simple architectural ezterifldr, in the Elizabethan or Gothic style, 
anited to a comitiy house, and adioining the dwelling. As this would, no doubt, prove 
to many « novel and weful vsriety to the information contained in your highly approved 
work, ihitFlorieMUmrtd Cabinet (to which I have been for several years a constant sub- 
soril4r), I shall be g^ if tiie snggeation be adopted. — S* lu [We shall shortly fidl 
in with this useful suggestion. — Ed.] 

On GsAiTwe thjb Acacia. — ^I have oft^o. lamented to see the dwar^ delicate, but 
still beautiful, species of Acacia struggling for life among their more hardy and robust 
brethren, and especiaUy when the desirable object of plaang them in a situation calcu- 
lated to show their hnmble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy and 
zebnst oonstHutioD, is so easily obtained by giving. This operation may be performed 
in almost ai^ sitnotion. Perhaps the best stock would be Acacia afinia, owing to its 
z^id growth, and to its being hardier than any of the rest By choosing a strong 
etock, and planting it out of doors in the early part of May, and then, as soon as it had 
taken root, grafting it, cutting it down to inithin a few eyes of each graft, or, if it can 
be ooovei^iently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be formed in a very short time. 
The scions migr be put on of a^ost any size, even a large ^nt. Smaller plants may 
be grafted or inailfehed either in the stove or greenhouse. The plants that are grafted 
«xt of doors I wvold recommend to be potted in the autumn, in order to give them a 
little protection in winter, again planting them out in spring ; and by continuing this 
system for two or three years, the grafts wOl become fairly established, when they may 
be left out all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. I trust the 
above hints may be thought worthy the attention of the numerous cultiv^itors of this 
teantiful genus. — &. H 

Yicix>RLA fittHA. — My Victoria Megia is still producing very fine leaves and flowers. 
I planted it out on the 30th of April in the usual manner, in a tank twenty-two feet 
square, heated by hot water ; I keep the temperature of the water from 85^ to QC. 
The soil I plsnted the Victoria in is good turfy loam mixed with rough sand. After jt 
was planted about ten days, it made leaves four feet in diameter, and in a week or so it 
flourished until its leaves measured six feet nine inches across. The largest flower it 
has produced measmes eleven inches and a half in diameter^ it is now flowering very finely. 
— W, May^ RugeUff, 

The Savihe. — Junifterus SaMna is a splendid lawn plant, when left to take ita 
natural growth in an open space and kindly soil. A plant on my lawn, twenty-five 
yeaiB old, measures twenty-two yards in cii'cumferenoe. Its branches radiate from a 
single stem, which is invisible in the centre, feathering all round, without gap or blemish, 
down to the grass, and rising only about three feet in the middle. It is at all times a 
pleasing object ; but in the spring, when it has put forth its tender shoots, or in the 
autumn, when bespangled with dew, it is particularly beautiful — M, J2. Twomhend, 

PnoFAGATioN BY LEAVES. — Somc ycaTs ago I first tried to raise bulbs of a Cape 
Omithogalnm, by setting a cutting of a leaf. The leaf was cut off just below the sur- 
face of the earthy in an eariy stage of its growth, before the flower* stalk had begun to 
rise, arid it was set in the earth near the edge of the pot in which the mother plant was 
growing, and so left to its fate. The leaf continued quite fresh, and on examination 
(when the bulb was flowering), a number of young bulbs and radical fibres were found 
adhering to it. They appeared to have been formed by the return of the sap which had 
nourished the leaf. Thereupon two or three leaves more were taken off and placed in 
like situationb, but they turned yellow, and died without producing any bulbs. It 
appeared to m& then, and it was confirmed by subsequent experience, that, in order to 
obtain a satisfactory result, the leaf mnst be taken off while the plant is advancing 
in growth. I foraid it easy thus to multiply some bulbs that did not willingly produx» 
0&ets. I afterwards tnsd, withrat catting the leaf off, to make an oblique incision in 
it under groimdy and in aome cases nst above grouudj attempting, in f^t, to caiw 
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bulbs by layering the leaf. This attempt was also successful ; and some young bulbs 
were formed on the edge of the cut above ground, as well as below. I tri^ cuttings of 
the stem of some species of Lilium, and obtained bulbs at the axil of the lea^ as well 
as from the scales of the bulb ; and that practice has been since much resorted to by 
gardeners, though I believe it originated with me. I raised a great number of bulbs 
of the little plant which has been successively called Massonia, Scilla, and Hyacinthus 
corymbosus, by setting a pot full of its leaves, and placing a bell-glass over them for a 
short time. A bulb was obtained with equal facility from a leaf of a rare species of Eucomis ; 
and experiments with the leaves of Lachenalias were generally successful. I apprehend 
that all liliaceous bulbs may be thus propagated ; but the more fleshy the leaf, the more 
easily the object will be attained. — TV. H, 

Ita Palm. — According to Martius, the fine Palm, Moriche {Mauritia JUtuom), 
Quiteve, or Ita Palm belongs, as well as Calamus, to the group of Lepidocaryese or 
Goryphiceee. Linntcus has described it very imperfectly, as he erroneously considers it 
to be leafless. The trunk grows as high as twenty feet; but it probably requires from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty years to reach this height. The 
Mauritia extends high up on the declivity of the Duida, north of the Esmeralda mission, 
where I have found it in great beauty. It forms, in moist places, fine groups of a fresh 
shining verdure, which reminds us of that of our Alder groves. The trees preserve the 
moisture of the ground by their shade, and hence the Indians say that the Mauritia 
draws the water round its roots by a mysterious attraction. By a somewhat similar 
theory, they advise that serpents should not be killed, because tiie destruction of the 
serpents and the dryiug-up of the pools or lagunes accompany each other ; thus the un- 
tutored child of nature confounds cause and effect. Gumilla terms the Mauritia 
flexuo9a of the Gauranis the tree of life — arbol de la vida. It grows in the mountains 
of Ronaima, east of the soiurces of the Orinoco, as high as four thousand (42C3 English) 
feet. — Humboldt 8 Aspects of Nature. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. — During our visits to the metropolitan nurseries, we have 
noticed some new shrubby Calceolarias possessing considerable merit, and to which it is 
desirable to draw the attention of our readers; the following are some of the best. 
Golden Chain, a good yellow. Sulphurea splendens, a fine light ydlow flower, of good 
form and habit, excellent for bedding out. Ethel Newcome ; this variety was raised by 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington Boad Nursery ; it is a profuse bloomer and of good 
dwarf habit, deep golden yellow, producing its blossoms in large clusters throughout the 
entire season. Ajax, a fine large flower, rich brown and crimson, with an admixture of 
yellow. Norma, one of the largest flowers in this class of Calceolarias, free blooming, 
of vigorous habit, and very conspicuous, the colour a flue orange-crimson. G-eneral 
Canrobert, a large flower, very distinct and flue, plum colour. Harlequin, a small flower, 
of close and compact habit, dull orange, densely covered with dark brown spots. Purity, 
white, laree trusses of well-formed flowers, exigent habit. Little Dorrit, a very attrac- 
tive small-flowered variety, crimson shaded with orange, cap yellow. Beauty of Montreal, 
a small flower, brilliant crimson, good compact habit, a very effective *and excellent 
bedding variety. Maggiore, flowers large, of a rich ruby crimson, with a conspicuoos 
yellow cap, fine noble habit. Minnie, a beautiful and neat variety for bedding, very 
profuse in flower, compact, and with bright crimson blossoms. Shurley, fine habit and 
free flowerer, orange-buff, large. Rosy Morn, large, bright orange and red, shaded. 
Wildfire, large and very showy, fine free growth, bright dazzling orange and crimson, 
shaded. We noticed many other seedlings of considerable merit, but the above are the 
most distinct and best formed, both in habit and flower. 

The Hyacinth. — There is hardly a flower in cultivation so generally a favourite as 
the Hyacinth, and certainly not one which so gpntefiilly repays the attention bestowed 
upon it. There is not a medium capable of retaining moisture but it will grow in, and 
it will give us as good a bloom when planted in wet sand as it will in the richest 
compost. Many people ought to be thankful for this spring visitor, from those whose 
delicate hands put the finish to the beautiful stands which grace the drawing-room, to 
the salamander-like men who, Ip. a heat that would broil a steak, blow the thousands of 
glasses employed to grow them in water. There is not a smolqr hole in the most con- 
fined manuiPacturing town in which the Hyacinth will not bloom, if allowed moisture 
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of some kind in whicli to lengthen its silvery roots. If we calculated by the means 
required for its nowth, instead of the price of a root, it might truly be called the poor 
man's flower. There is scarcely an individual who is permitted to live in daylight, but 
may indulge himself with two or three, if he be fond of flowers, and they will aJford 
gratification till the bloom is over. Let everybody who can raise three flower-pots, or 
three hyacinth glasses, buy a bulb of each colour, and they will have flowers— aye, if 
they grow them in a smoky attic or a still more smoky kitchen. The following is a list 
of some of the best varieties, and can be recommended with confideace. Double Red,^^ 
^Bouquet Royal, deep blush pink, dark centre ; *Grootvorst, light blush, extra fine ; 
Honneur d' Amsterdam, pink, good; Lord Wellington, waxy pink, extra fine truss; 
•Milton, large red; * Waterloo, extra fine, red. Double White. — *La Tour d'Auvergne, 
extra fine, pure white ; La Virginity, very dwarf, fine blush white ; Miss Kitty, very 
large bells, white, violet centre ; ♦Prince of Waterloo, white blush eye, extra fine ; Queen 
of England, pure white, bright pink eye, very pretty 5 Venus, full double, pure white. 
Double Blue. — *Alamode, light porcelain .blue, with purple stripes ; Comte de St. 
Priest, pale porcelain blue, extra; General Antiuk, fine light porcelain blue, with a 
purple centre, fine ; Globe Terrestre, very large beUs, pale blue ; *Laurens Koster, dark 
violet, extra fine ; Madame Marmont, very double, pale lavender ; Pourpre Superbe, 
dark purple, tipped with green. Double Yellow. — ^Bouquet d' Orange, orange and 
pink; Goethe, fine yellow; Heroine, fine citron-yellow; Jaune Supreme, large fine 
yellow, extra. Single Bed. — *Aimable Rosette, pretty delicate pink; Diebitsch 
Sabalskansky, bright deep red, fine ; La Baleine, blush, large bells ; •liord Wellington, 
extra large, rose ; Madame Hodson, extra fine, pink, close truss ; *Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
bright rosy pink, large truss ; *Norma, large pink, extra fine. Single White. — *Bridal 
Bouquet, pure white, fine truss ; *Grand Vainqueur, pure white, fine ; Grand Vedette, 
snowy white, large bells ; Madame Talleyrand, pure white, fine large truss ; Richardson, 
rosy white, large bells. Single Blue. — *Baron van Tuyll, purple-blue, large truss ; 
Emicus, dark blue, light centre, fine truss ; Grand Yedette, light porcelain, extra fine ; 
•Robinson, porcelain blue, mottled, extra fine ; * William the First, dark purple, close 
truss. Single Yellow. — Fleur d'Or, good yellow ; *Heroine, pale yellow, tipped with 
green, fine truss, extra j *King of Holland, fine orange-yellow ; Vainqueur, splendid 
yellow. Those varieties to which an asterisk is prefixed are most adapted for cultivation 
in water. — The Gardener. 

Anomotheca cruenta. — This is a bulb well adapted for planting in mass, a fact 
which is not siifficiently known. I place four or five bulbs in a pot, planting them in 
equal parts of rich loam and sand, with a little leaf-mould, setting them in a frame 
until April, when I turn them out into a bed of the same compost, where they flower 
beautifiily from June until the approach of winter. Tt is well to see to the cutting out 
of seed-pods as they are formed, which adds vigour to the succeeding bloom. On the 
appearance of frost, I take them up and store away through winter, in perfectly dry 
sand. To increase them I prefer making offsets, although seed may be readily saved. 
It is a very desirable plant for small beds, or for the edging of larger ones. Few 
flowers are more attractive than the handsome crimson and scarlet ones of this favourite. — 
W. Carter. 

Vebnal Scillas. — The spring-flowering Squills have many points to recommend 
them, although they are but seldom seen in cultivation. They are very dwarf, growing 
but three or four inches high, bearing generally flowers of a brilliant lively blue, and 
bearing company with Crocuses and such other pretty bulbs. They ought to be grown 
in every pretty garden, and do well as an edging for a bed. The following kinds are in 
cultivation;— Scilla amcena, large light blue flowers, April and May. S. bifolia, two 
varieties, one white and another pink, April. S. Siberica, bright blue, April. S. vema, 
purplish blue, May. All of them are easily cultivated, and I was extremely pleased 
with a bed of them which I saw during the past spring in a cottager's garden near 
Wolverhampton. — C. Carter. 

CoTONEASTER MiCEOPHYLLA AS A Hedge Plant. — It has been stated that this is 
admirably adapted for covering rocky banks and walls. As, however, I do not remember 
ever seeing it recommended as a hedge plant, or used for that purpose except by myself, 
I may state that few, if any, plants are so well adapted for an ornamental and efficient 
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ftaa. Tin ynr> ago I i^nto] a bedge ef it at th* bottom of a akping ^nrden, about 
■iity yards long, bj tbc aide of B road, md sbont time feet md a biilf abore fti lerd ; 
and Tor the lut four jeun it has prored ■ anffieieDt proteetion ^atint eattte, witbont 
Tail:. The only care nqnireil ii to keep the pUnti ctesD, and tbeir blanches as Hitj 
eitend in the line of Che fence, for a few yean, with an annmd dresaiog with tite ^esra 
or tfitchiDK-liDife, when it ba« obtained the required size. H; bedge is mnefa admired 
by >U who have seen it, being at all times a deep green, and enhnned in the depth of 
winter and apring with a profusion of scarlet berries, until it again becomes as white as 
a sheet with its innamerablc biossoma, which dnring the day arc Hterally coTercd with 
bees. Besides forming a good and nc«t fenee, the bnincbes bang down abore the bank 
and completely cover it to the level of the road. Mice atoir the berries ap in winter-, 
but the mistletoe thrush is the only bird I bare aeeo Mtraeted by them,— JC QaitsMl, 
in Qarel. Chum. 

Eabli TCLirs.— The following beautifiil varieties of sin^e and double TnKps an 
highly recommended for their briHiant colours ; renilering thein a moat attractire featon 
in the decoration of the greenhanse, Sower-beda, or window during the eariio- spring 
months, and as they all bloasom enrly they thna aSord an opportmiity of clearing them 
out of the beds in time to tnrn ont the nstial bedding plants m Hxj and June. Sngle 
jBar/y Tulipf. — Alba Kegalta, white ; Ardemns, dark red ; Bride of Haarlem, red and 
white alripcdi Canarie Vogel, fine yellow; Cerise non lectiift, cherry and while; 
Cramoiaie Royale, carmine ; Claremond, rose and white flake ; Dorothea Blanche, white 
and carmine ; Due van ThoH, yellow and red, sweet seented, eaiij ; Dnc van ThoH, 
varieties — white, scarlet, yellow, rase, and gold striped ; Globe de Baynant, porfde 
and white; Gulden Prince, fine deep yellow; Orootmeester vaa Maltha, white md 
carmine ; Marquise de Wesscnrode, deep golden yellow and scarlet flake, fine. Potte- 
bakkcr, varieties— yellow, red striped, and white ; Qneen Victoria, white, fine; Rose 
Tendre.rose and white; Reine de Cerise, white and rose Sake; Standard Silver, rose 
and white flake ; Standard Gold, yellow and scarlet ; Superintendent, pnrple and wMtn 
flake; Thornis Moore, oninge-hnff; Vermilion BrilKant, splendid crimson and searM. 
Double Early TuUpi. — Couronne Imp*riale, cherry and white flake; Dno van Thon, 
red and yellow ; Duke of York, orange and red ; Epaidct d' Argent, rose and white ; 
Gloria Solis, yellow and crimson | Jenny Lind, may purple ; Kdnig's Kroon, crimson- 
red ; La Candenr, white ; Alariage de ma Fille, white and carmine striped ; Feeony Gold, 
dark crimson ; Pecony Bose, rosy crinuoD ; Bei Kubrorom, erimsoD ; Toomesol, acartct 
and yellow ; TeHow Roos, yellow. 

ErFKCl or Cdlouhkd Light or Plamts, — During the early part of the spring of 
16i0, some eiperimcnts I was then pursuing on the chemical influence of solar hghl led 
me to the discovery of some citruordinary facta connected with the action of light on 
vegctatLon. It is acnrccly necessary fo explain that every beam of light proceeding from 
its solar sonree is a bundle of different -coloured rays, to the absorption or reflection of 
which we owe all thatinfinile diversity of colonr which is one of the greatest chsrma 
of creation. These rays have been long known to possess diSercnt ftinctiona, and have 
hence been diatingnisbed according to their supposed properties; the violet and hlne 
being called the chemical rays, the green and yeUow the luminoos rajs, and the red the 
calorific or heat-giving rays. These distinctions are not in accordance with the strict 
truth, but they are suificiently so to snit my present purpose. The light which per- 
meates colonred glasses partakes, to some considerable eit«nt, of the character of the 
ray which corresponds vrith the f^s in colour; thus, bine glass admits the Une or 
chemical rays, to the exclusion, or nearly so, of dl the others ; yellow ^^lais admits only 
the permeation of the luminong rays, while red glass cuts olf ail but &e heating rays, 
which pnaa it freely. This affords us a very easy method of growing plants under Hm 
f particular light which magr he desired. The fact to which I woidi 
i attention is, that the yellow and red rays are destmotive to germination, 
the influence of violet, indigo, or blue light, the process is ^ickened in 
lipary manner. The erperiment ia very readily tried by covering a bos 
are aown with eoloured glasses. The pluuts will grow moet luinrisntly 
if a blue character, but beooth the yellow and red glasses the natnrat 
Af oh«d»d. 'Indeed, it wiU be fiond Uiat at any period during the •aTl7 



"fife Off a plants its grovHIi may be cliecked hf expoeiiig it to fte Ktion «f -red or yellow 
^ght. Here we have the Tery extraordUnary fust mnii tkat portion of the ean's light 
irhidi predaees the greatest impression ob the organs of sight, and that also whieh 
diffoses warmth through the creation, are destmetive to the first processes of vegetation. 
It is with mnch satisfaetidn that I find the resalts to which I have arrived corroborated 
by Dr. F. R. Homer, of HdU. In conclusion, I may be allowed to point out, th^t by 
studying the eifect of these differeat rays, isolated and in different states of conbinatioD, 
we have the means of imitating the nature of any elime of which a ]dant may be the 
liabitant By blending the violet with the yellow light in certain proportions, we may 
artificially produce the light which shines on '* Syria's land of roses j** by uniting with 
-fliese the red fight, we may produce effects on our island soil similar to those seen on 
the arid wflds over which "the acacia waves her yellow hair;" and by isolating the 
yiolet rays we may, to some extent, imitate the climate of the firigid zone. — Profenw 
Bunt. 

Omervatiows ow Forctno Hyacinths. — ^To make Hyacinths flower early in 
December, they should be planted the beginning of Augost, and the pot plunged, in the 
open air, to such a depth that they may be covered with mould to the extent of four 
inches. They should be taken out again abont the middle or end of October, put in 
warm tan or sand in a hothouse, near the sashes, and kept moist. If treated in this 
manner, and kept moist and warm, they will not fail to flower about the beginning or 
middle of December. I4any other sorts may be brought into flower about the beginnii^ 
of January. Tliose forced Hyacinths which are intended to flower in February and 
March should be planted in September and Oetober, or even abont the middle of 
November, the pots being plunged in the open air, and covered with mould. A bed 
should be made at the beginning of January, consisting of horse-dung, four or five feet 
deep ; it should remain in that state about a week, and then as much mould added as 
will cover the pots when they are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and 
the sash raised four or Ayc inches, to admit air both night and day, so that the steam 
generated by the heat may readily escape. This must not be neglected even during 
frosty weather, otherwise they will perish. During a severe frost it may be thought 
that admitting the air is quite unnecessary, but it should not be omitted, only hanging 
doths over the opening. — W. IF. 

BuNTA-BuNTA. — Amottgst the Australian productions exhibited at the Exposition 
XJniverselle at Paris last year, was one of the finest cones of the Araucaria Bidwillion 
Bunya-Bunya ever seen in Europe. It was sent by C. F. D. Parkinson, Esq., of More- 
ton Bay, New South Wales, who has since presented it to the Botanical Museum of 
the Boyal Gardens at Kew. Sir William Hooker, in the Journal of Botany, gives the 
following interesting particulars, for which he was indebted to Mr. Parkinson. " This 
tree is deserving of more notice than any other growing in the northern districts of New 
South Wales ; not perhaps because the quality of the wood may be superior to the other 
kinds of Pine, but because each tree belongs to some one individual of the aborigines. 
The Bunya-Bunya is of the Pine kind, and grows in scrubs, or ranges of hills or 
mountains. It is not known growing in a wild state further to the south than the range 
dividing the fsdls of the waters of .the rivers Brisbane and Burnett; but in the Wide 
Bay District, in the twenty-seventh parallel, it grows very thickly over an extent of 
country, about thirty miles by twelve, which is in consequence called the * Bunya-Bunya 
country.' The tree is easily distinguished, as it tar onttops every other kind of tree in 
the scrub ; and instead of the branches pointing downwards, as in the Moreton Bay Pine 
{Jraucaria Cunninghami), they grow straight out from the tree, or rather with a curve 
or inclination upwards. Its height is immense; Ijeichardt mentions their being one 
hundred and sixty feet high before there were any branches ; for in its wild state the 
branches only grow near the top of the tree, owing to the want of light in the scrub, 
but if planted out in an open space they feather quite to the ground. The wood can be 
used for the same purposes as Pine, and is rather more durable ; it makes excellent 
aheep-hnrdles. The leaves are of a rich dark green, and sharp-pointed, so much so as 
to be prickly. The cone, or friiit, is very large, and grows on the extreme tip <^ the 
tree. This fruit is only plentiful every third year. In appearance it is like an immense 
it'OOite, and is, before it is quite ripe, of a beautiful green colour. Measudremmt <^ 
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the cone sent to the great French Exhibition : — ^twelve inches in length ; tweni^-two 
inches ronnd the broadest part, transrersely ; nineteen inches and a half lonud in the 
narrowest part. The shape is a depressed globe. When the proper season arrives, the 
natives assemble in great numbers, from very great distances all around, for the purpose 
of eating the fruit, which they generally roast. Each tribe has its own peculiar set of 
trees, and each family its own idlotment among them. These are handed down from 
generation to generation with the greatest exactness, and if any one is found in a tree 
not belonging to him, a fight, or ' pullen pullen,' is the inevitable consequence. This is 
believed to be the only hereditary personal property possessed by the aborigines ; it 
is therefore generally respected, and this makes the ' BunySpBunya' interesting." 

Chinese Pbimrose. — To have fine blooming plants that will continue in flower 
through the whole of the winter months, I proceed as follows : — ^To obtain strong 
plants, the seed should be sown not later than the end of April, in a well-drainedpan, 
in a light sandy soil, and put into a cool frtune, as near the glass as possible. When 
large enough to be pricked oflf into store pans, the young seedlings should be allowed an 
inch between each plant ; when that space has been fi&ed, let them be potted singly 
into three-inch pots, and as the pots become filled with roots, shift into a size larger pot, 
giving them their final shift into six-inch pots early in September. The compost in 
which I have found these plants to thrive best has been equid parts turfy loam and leaf* 
mould, and a little sharp sand. While growing, a cool pit or frume suits them best ; 
admit plenty of air, and be careful not to over-water them. Treated in this maimer the 
plants will bloom by the middle of November, and will continue in flower through the 
whole of the winter ; to be seen to advantage they should be moved to the greenhouse. — 
S. Laud, 

Victoria Regia. — I have had this noble Water Lily remarkably fine this season. I 
planted it out on the 30th of April in the usual manner, in a mixture of loam and river- 
sand, in a brick tank heated with hot water. The tank is twenty-two feet square. The 
plant had at first only three leaves out on. it, which were four inches in diameter ; it 
then made from three to four leaves each week, and increased rapidly in size, until now 
it has six fine leaves on it in the- most perfect condition imaginable, each measuring from 
six feet six to six feet nine inches in diameter. It is expected to produce flowers in a 
few days. Hearing that the Victoria has not succeeded very well in the neighbourhood 
of London this year has induced me to send you this notice, and as soon as the plant 
shall have flowered farther particulars respecting it shall be famished. — JT. May, 
Hawkesffard^ in Oard, Chron, 

To DESTROY Ants. — A singular discovery has been made in France, by a gentleman 
named Du Ribert, of a new and infallible method of getting rid of these pests of the 
garden. It is stated that, being much annoyed at the prodigious number of these 
creatures, he attempted to kill them with boiling water, but his plants being generally 
covered with them, this plan would not apply. He next scattered a few handfuls of 
guano over a basket of plants, and curious to relate, the effect of the application of this 
manure in a powdered form was eminently successful, and his garden was soon cleared. 
The same experiment has been practised in this country, and with the most efficacious 
results. We hope to hear from those of our subscribers who may be induced to try this 
simple plan. 

Wellingtonia gigantea. — Great numbers of the young plants of this most 
interesting Conifer, which have been grown in pots, have perished, while those which 
have been planted out have succeeded well. The plant appears to flourish best when 
grown in burnt clay with a mixture of charred roots or leaves ; thus treated it does weU 
in the open air. Doctor Lindley recommends basket culture, which consists in planting 
young specimens in a small wicker basket, which is plunged in the ground, and as the 
roots emerge through the sides the whole is carefully taken up and transferred to a 
larger size, the smaller becoming decomposed ; thus the cramped roots resulting from 
small pot culture are avoided, and doubtless the plants will succeed to entire satisfaction. 
Ak Ancient Oak.— One of the oldest trees in Europe was struck by lightning in 
the month of July last. This tree, an oak, had been planted near ChAtiUon-sur-SSne, 
C6te d'Or, in 1070, by a Count of Champagne. The oak, which had therefore existed 
786 years, measured seven and a half metres in circumference, and had produced acorns 
np to 1880. ^ 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

EOSE PBINCE ALBEET (Boubbon). 

Tile Rose of which tibe annexed ia a faithful representation belongs 
to the Bourbon class, and 'we are indebted to Messrs. Paul, the emi- 
nent cultivators of this charming class/ for its introduction to this 
countrjr, being brought from Pontenay-aux-Eoses, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, where it was raised. Prince Albert is a Eose possessed 
of some admirable points, which make it a verj desirable acquisition^ 
being a very free flowering kind, blooming in large clusters from June 
to November ; its habit is dwarf and compact, the shoots are short 
and stiff, the foliage rather large. The form and the brilliancy of 
colour of this flower make it a conspicuous object in a Collection, and 
from its habit it may become valuable as a bedding kind, or for 
masses. A close pruning is advantageous to this class in inducing 
fine blooms. 



EEMAEKS ON PENTAS CAENEA. 

BY A PBACTITIONEB. 

The Pentas is deserving of our notice fit)m its long period of bloom- 
ing, combined with excellent habit. Pew plants are more easy of 
cultivation, while its delicate pink flowers are very pretty and 
attractive. The soil most adapted for its successful culture is a 
mixture of equal parts turfy loam, peat, and well-rotted cow-dung ; 
the former broken small, and the latter finely sifted : the addition of 
a few small pieces of broken charcoal and a little river sand is also 
beneficial. The proper time for increasing by cuttings is at the end 
of spring. They should be taken off when two or three inches long, 
with a bit of the old wood attached. I'hese should be inserted in a 
welJ-drained pot filled with a light sandy compost, and afterwards 
placed in a close hotbed, frame, or pit where a warm atmosphere and 
a little bottom heat can be obtained ; in this situation, with dua 
regard to watering, shading, etc., in a few weeks the cuttings will 
become well rooted, when they may be potted singly into three or 

c c 
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four inch pots, and replaced in a warm situation as near the glass as 
possible. A temperature of from 60^ to 65® will suit them well^ 
With faydui^ble weather, a gradual increase of air should be gMby 
shadiDg sligktly in bright weath^, if nec^seaTj, and syringii)^ oyert*. 
head on sunny aftemooni. As they advwoe in gfowth, the principal 
shoots should be stopped, and the plants repotted as the pots become 
filled with roots, observing that they should be toppe*d a few days 
before or after potting, so as not to check the progress of roots and 
branches at one time. If cuttings are rooted early in spring, by 
July they should be good compact bushes, in nine or ten inch pots ;: 
if now large enough to suit the purpose of the cultivator, they may 
be allowed to flower, by discontinuing the stopping. As the flower* 
shoots advance, a little attention is requisite to tying-out, or otherwise 
supporting them in an erect position. When in Uoom the plants 
may, if required, be removed to a cool situation, where, if protected 
from cold winds, they will continue a long time in beauty'. When 
blooming is past, I place them in a cool dry house, and during winter 
give only sufficient water to keep the foliage in health; towards 
February or March, or earlier if required, I remove them to a warm 
house, previously pruning the branches into a compact form. When 
they have started mto growth the roots should be examined, and, if 
necessary, a shift given into larger pots. Stopping may now be con- 
tinned only as long as it may be desirable to increase the size of the- 
plant, which will be in flower in six or seven weeks after the last stop* 
If pruned back after the flowers are faded, a second and third crop of 
blossoms may be obtained during the summer, and on the approach 
of autumn the plants should be thrown away, in order to make room^ 
for more young and vigorous stock. 

By the above method the latter reqr;ir^txi^nt may be readily.- 
supplied. 



ON THE T^BEATlvrENT OP SPAlLMANKIA AEEICANA. 

BY TnOM:AS HUGHIIS, ESQ., LA'NCASTEB. 

Sometimes we see large and otherwise beautiful specimens of this 
handsome conservatory plant sufiering from improper treatment. The 
want of luxuriance in this plant is, in my judgment, attributable to 
two causes : on the one hand, to confinement of the roots, which 
disDOses the plant to produce a greater quantity of flowers than it 
^support, without robbing a considerable portion of the nutriment 
sent up by the rootlets, and necessary for the completion of the 
usual growth in the branches ; and on the other, too poor compost, 
^hich induces the plaat to throw out a quantity of stunted, halt- 
feed, fiad half-beautiful flowers, without affording the required 

strene^th to the branches. , * i 

Wbethei»'or not this defieien^sy be referable to either of the catuses 
I have pointed out I am not fully prepared to state, but I am certam* 
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that a good-sized plant now under mj eye grew and flowered remark- 
ably well for the first four or five years of its growth, and was every 
spnng greatly admired by all who saw it ; after this a decline in the 
growth of the wood and luxuriance of the foliage, without any 
diminution in flowers, size excepted, took place, which rendered the 
plant unsightly instead of ornamental, for it always after appeared 
sickly. 

In this state it remained two years. I potted it as usual, but, 
perceiving no improvement, I made an examination into the cause, 
which I commenced by turning the root-ball out of the tub, when, 
to my great surprise, I could not discover any defect in the roots, or 
want 01 strength in the soil ; from which it appeared clear to me 
that the only means of restoring the health of my plant must be by 
eeolarging the tub, and reshifting it in new compost, composed of two 
pacts of strong, open, turi^ loam to one of well-decomposed dun^ 
carefully incorporated. This I did early in the spring of 1864, and I 
had last season the satisfaction of seeing my favourite plant in good 
health, clothed with a luxuriance of foliage such as' I never expected 
to see gracing its noble head, and affording an ample background to its 
largp umbels of nodding blossoms. The number of umbels this 
season I did not count, but they were verj numerous; and the 
Idiite petals of each flower, with the purple tips, resembling anthers, 
ci/ontrasted with its large cordate pendulous foliage, produced an 
appearance even more splendid than on former occasions. The plant 
now spoken of has generally stood in a rather li^ht situation, and I 
am di^osed to think, from what I see of the habits of some younger 
plants of this species, that they do best in a light situation. 

If I had not observed very particular caution in administering 
water to my old plant, I should nave attributed its ill health at once 
to wanh of due attention in this respect, but I was weU aware this 
could not be the case ; indeed the healthy and clean condition of the 
roots convinced me at once to the contrary. I have not an indiscn- 
minate mode of watering, as is too often the case, but I water my 
plants as experience teaches me they want it, and I always endea- 
voured to keep the Sparmannia rather dry during winter, and watered 
it rather copiously during summer, and more particularly in the 
growing season. I also washed its branches now and then with clean 
water from the syringe, which kept it clean and free from insects. I 
propagate it in san(^ or sand and loam mixed, with little trouble. 
After inserting the cuttings, I place the pot under a hand-glass in a 
little bottom-heat. I water them well at first, after which I do not, 
without they get very dry, give any more until rooted and ready for 

Eotting off", when I give a little ; the young plants I bring on in a 
rame for awhile^ from which I harden them by degrees to the green- 
house. During'summer I give them frequent shifts, but more parti- 
cularly in spring. The plants grow extremely well in the above 
compost, and will no doubt amply repay my care and attention in a 
season or two by an abundauce of their singularly pretty fiowers and 
fine foliage. 
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A PEW WOaDS ON EOSES. 

BY A IfTOBLEMAS's TLOWEB GABDSNEB. 

It is almost universally acknowledged tbat the Rose is the queen of 
flowers, and tbat none are more attractive — none better reward the 
attention of tbe grower. The Bose is a native of all the four quarters 
of the globe — Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; but I am not 
aware that any of this genus have yet been found in Australia. The 
number of Roses is almost incredible, more than one hundred dis« 
tinct species having already been described, while near three thousand 
varieties are named for sale in the various nursery establishments of 
England and France. Amid such a variety, all that I can do is to 
give a short description of the different kinds of Roses grown with 
us, and a few particulars of the more remarkable species. To com- 
mence, the commonest and best known is the Provence Rose {JRosa 
centifolia)^ a native of the eastern division of the Caucasus, from 
whence it appears to have been introduced at a very early period. 
Some of its varieties arc very fragrant and handsome kinds, all dis- 
tinguished by their close cabbage-like form (hence they are some- 
times designated Cabbage Roses), the inward curving of their petals, 
and their slender footstalks, which give a peculiar drooping appear- 
ance to the full-blown flowers. The Moss Roses are all varieties of 
the Provence or Cabbage Rose. All these may be grafted standard 
high, on briars of the common wayside Dog Rose ; a richly manured 
ground and open situation suit them best. The French or Erovins 
Rose {Eosa gallicd) is an erect-growing compact plant, with open 
flat flowers of considerable size, borne on stiff erect flower-stalks, 
forming a great contrast to the former species. It is found wild in 
France, and is cultivated on a large scale near the small town of 
Provins (department Seine-et-Marne), as well as at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, near Paris, for making the well-known conserve of Koses. 
More than one hundred varieties are grown, but seldom or ever as 
standards, and they do not require a rich soil. The Damask or Per- 
petual Rose (JRosa damascena) is known by the large size of its 
Erickles, the greenness of its bark, its reflexed sepals, and elongated 
•uit ; one of the most attractive of this class is Lee's Perpetum, or 
the Rose du Roi. This species is very fragrant, and continues in 
bloom until November. As the present class are of very luxuriant 
growth, and produce abundance of flowers, they should be grown in 
very rich soil, and their shoots not cut in. The Chinese or Monthly 
Rose {Bosa indica) is the parent of anotlier lai'ge family, comprising 
more than two hundred varieties and hybrids ; the most attractive of 
these being the Tea-scente^^^nd the Noisettes. The Tea-scented 
Roses are delicate littte plaSS, with TaSrge-sized drooping flowers, 
supposed to be hybrids between the Common and the Yellow China 
Rose ; these are rather tender, and should be grown against a south 
wall, in a raised border, composed of equal parts of vegetable mould. 
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light loam, and sand. Many growers take tliem up in Novemberi 
and keep the roots in a pot in the greenhouse until spring, when they 
are again planted out. Noisettes are hybrids between the China and 
Musk Boses, raised by M. Philip Noisette, at Gharlestown, in North 
America. This sort is very hardy, a very abundant bloomer (as 
many as sixty or eighty flowers being produced in a cluster), and are 
well adapted for standard and for pillar Eoses. Climbing Eoses are 
of four diflferent kinds — Ayrshire, Evergreen, Cluster-flowered, and th« 
Boursault. The first are aU varieties of Bosa arvensUy a trailing 
plant, which, when left on the ground, throws out roots at every joint ; 
they are climbers bv elongation, stretching themselves upwards 
through a -mass of hedges and bushes, and covering them with 
flowers. The branches are slender and feeble, and, if lefb without 
support, form a tangled mass ; thev grow vigorously, and will in some 
seasons make shoots tn*enty feet long. The Evergreen Eose {BO90 
sempervirens) is from the south of Europe, and much resembles the 
Ayrshire in its flowers, diflering, however, in the leaf, which is leathery^ 
of more substance, smooth, and evergreen, and does not make such 
vigorous shoots ; they are consequently not such good climbers as the 
Ayrshire, but more valuable, as undergrowth, for covering the ground 
in shrubberies, as they will flower freely even under the shade and 
drip of trees; the shoots should be pegged down over the ground they 
are intended to cover, at the joints, wmch will throw out roots, and 
the whole grow well. A slopmg band, opposite a drawing-room win- 
dow, covered thus has a beautiful appearance. Grafted as dwarf 
standards they look well, the shoots descending all round and forming 
a cone or pyramid. The Many-flowered or Cluster Eose (JRota muU 
tiflord) is a beautiful plant, bearing large clusters of Eoses, some- 
times more than fifty in a cluster, and as many as two thousand have 
been counted on a plant. The Seven Sisters' Rose {Rosa multiflora 
Chevillei) is a variety of thb species. The Boursamt Eose is gene- 
rally considered by botanists to be another variety of B. multiflora^ 
but .it diflers from that species in several points. It is a hard- 
wooded durable Eose, producing abundance of flowers, and of free 
growth ; the shoots, which are of a purplish red, and almost without 
thorns, being often fifteen feet long in one season. The flowers appear- 
very early, and are known by their reticulated petals. All these^ 
Eoses may be made to form beautiful objects on a lawn by training* 
them up parasol wires, or a pyramid. Climbing Eoses may also be 
trained over trellis-work, or up the trunks of trees. Musk Eoses 
{Bosa moschatd) form another family, though not a numerous one ; 
they have very long slender branches, which are of themselves unable 
to support their large bunches of blossoms, and do best trained 
against a wall. They never require pruning, except to cut out the 
dead wood, the flowers being produced at the extremity of the shoots. 
The Banksian Eoses {Bosa Banksiand), of two kinds, one with buff 
flowers, and the other white ; the Macartney Eoses {Bosa hracteaia 
BXiimicrophylla)^ with some others, are natives of China, consequently 
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rather tender in England, requiring a little protection in severe 
weatlier ; tliey do well a^ioat a iralL The Alpine Bose (Rota 
alpina), of which the TSrietiea are vexf nuinerouH, the AmericftC 
Telli)w Bose (Sota h/teteena), and the Scotch Bose [JBota tpino- 
littima), of which there is a multitude of varieties, are hardy eoAV' 
blooming sorts, which grow iu nearly all soils and sitiiations. The 
Double Yellow Sobc {Bota lulphurea) la more difficult to manage, and 
we meet with many complaints of its not flowering; ft has lai^ 
droopiug flowers, resembling the Cabbage Bose, andia a native of the 
East. It should be grown in an open airy aitaataon^ in a light free 
soil, and should have plenty of light and air, It requires to be well 
supplied with water during the flowering season, and care abould be 
taken to have the soil well drained. If trained against a wall, it 
should have a northern or eastern exposure, and the plant does beet 
without pruning. It will also flower freely if grafteif on the Musk 
cluster, or aame.say on the Common China Bose, 'I'here are many 
other Bosea not vet included in my enumeration, the best known ot 
which are the White Bose (itotsa/dn), with its numerooa rarietiBB; 
the Yellow Austrian (Bwa lulea), which hoa the petals scsrletabove 
and yellow beneath ; the Sweet Briar or Eglantine (£om rvhipnoia), 
with its very numeroua varieties; the Dog Eoee or Briar (Bo»a eanina), 
common in the hedges of England ; the dark crimson China Bose 
{Sosa lemperfiorent); and the Fairy Bose {Bota Lawreneeana). To 
these I may add the Isle de Bourbon claas (Sota Bouriomtma), 
which have very beautiful, large, flat flowers, ivith rich vdret-like 
petals, much darker inside than out. Ther flower in autumn, and 
grow best in dry sandy soils, unless grafted on the Dog Kose, when 
they should be manured like other standards. 



0^ THE GENEEAl MANAGEMENT OF GBEENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

BT CIJIHIOUB. 

A oaEENHOiraE is, properly spewing, an erection for tiie preservation 

of plants from frost in the wintermonths, and the number of diflerent 

families of plants which may ho kept in such a house, with proper 

management, is very great. The following observations axe intended 

as an outline for the general treatment of such plants. First as to 

watering: this element, so essential to the growth of the plant, should 

administered indiscriminately, it being c^uite as objectionable 

DO much as too little, and where theire is a mixed collection, 

1 be found to require much more frequent attention in thia 

ihan others. Many plants are lost through an excess of 

wially where they are supplied with saucers for the pots, and 

o are \erj_ laatidioua about the cleimliness of tiie stage run 

'l from this ause. 
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It is well' to ejttmine tiie roots of tiuo piants oamdaaailj^ taming 
*oiit the balls of outh to see if they be maitted round the ma/iaaiB, in 
.vhich case rjopottlng will be necoqfiftrf , espeoialiy if in a growing 
.atate, planta in that eondition requiring this more i^iab those at rest;, 
wUeh should at no time be exoited until they begin to push ; more- 
orer, yrhen a plant is set with bk>oming buds, and about to take its 
rest, until these swell, by the eudden exeitetnent of being repotted 
or through inoreased heafc, too much water, etc., the flower-buds are 
blighted, for the germs of leares and incipient branohes, which are at 
liberty to develope themselves fre^y, ta&e up the groFwth« It will 
therefore appear that the best time to examinie into the state of the 
rQbta is as soon as growth manifests itself, or when the flowers xre 
goiag off. for sueh plants as are already estabHshed, onee iat a 
49eason will mostly be sufficimit for repotting^ in other <eases it will 
reqinre to be done as often as the pot becomes filled with fibres to 
4;he intmor drcumfrarenoe. Another point of importaaiioe in piKi- 
moting the appearance of plaBts is to heep them turned round, 
whix^ will prevent their growing all one way, towuiis the light, and 
becoming shabby on one side; this greatly improves the condi- 
tion of a plant, and ought by no meaau to be neglected, as nothing 
looks worse than an ill-grown specimen. Ovier^crowding is also a 
similar evil to be a¥oided ; light and air shouid be pemiittmi access to 
them all round. In my opinion plants should nwvQ a free space 
round them equal to their own diaaneter ; but space being «ften very 
valuable, this point can seldom be attained ; it will always appear, 
however, that the more room allowed, the better will the plants grow. 
When the weather is mild, even in wiater-time, if there be little 
rain, it is beneficial to expose the plants. In tlie case of deciduous 
plants whose leaves have dropped, water should be withheld, but 
when their buds swell again moisture may be supplied, and increased 
in proportion-as the leaves and branches extend themselves. The 
shelves of stages should be provided with a groove running lengthwise, 
to carry off the water and prevent drip, and which should be kept free 
from dirt and damp. 

The paths and floor also should be kept dry and clean; pavement 
or concrete is the best material, and should have provision made for the 
water to run off which may drop from the plants or be spilled in 
watering ; damp floors often cause mildew, and are very detrimental 
to the health of plants. Many denizens of the greenhouse, such as 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cactuses, and others, are turned out of doors 
during summer, for the benefit of air and to harden their growth ; at 
this time it is usual to supply their place with annuals, as Balsams, 
Cockscombs, Clintonias, Khodanthe, Salpiglossis, aixd others. These 
htixe been ^wn in March in a hotbed, afterwards potted and brought 
into the house, to take the place of such as have been set out, and 
tvliich ought never to be done previous to the middle of May, or 
inuch risk will be run from cold and frost ; by the middle of Sep- 
tember they are returned to the greenhouse. During the heat 
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of tfummer, when many fine plants axe in flower, such as Hoveas 
Chorozemas, etc., it is beneficial, in prolonging their bloom, to shade 
them from bright sun ; this is best effected by having a canvas roller- 
blind outside the house, or a thin calico blind inmde. Shading, how- 
ever, must be done judiciously, as the blind ought not to be drawn 
down an hour more than is absolutely necessary. All who put up a 
greenhouse ought to provide means tor retaining the rain-water whidi 
Falls on the roof, as tnis is the best water for plants ; a pipe from the 
gutters may lead it to a tank or cistern behind the stage, where it 
will acquire the same temperature as the house, and in this state is 
best for applying to the plants ; hard water fresh from a well or 
pump chills them, and is another cause of unhealthy plants. To 
warm a greenhouse in winter-time nothing is better than a system of 
hot-water pipes, combined with an economical boiler, such as those pa- 
tented by Messrs. Weekes, of Chelsea. When the temperature descends 
below thirty-five degrees a fire should be lighted, if there be indica- 
tions of frost. By the end of August, the plants should be turned 
out, and the entire erection cleaned ; the glass well syringed or 
sponged, dirt washed off the walls and woodwork, and whitewashing 
and painting done, if necessary. Many persons at this time fomi- 

fate the house with tobacco, to destroy every appearance of green 
y, and use sulphur for the red spider, so that everything is clean and 
tidy for the plants when they are brought bade ; previous to which 
the pots may be washed, the soil stirred at the surface, and such as 
require repotting should have the operation performed. 



BEIEP REMAEKS ON THE PINK- 

BT MB. 8. TATLOB, WSLLS, 

Fipiia^as struck under hand-glasses are the most ready and certain 
means of propagation, and good fresh loam with about one-fourth 
cow-dung, well aecomposed and thoroughly incorporated, is the best 
compost to grow the Fink ; too rich soil is imsuitable, making the 
colours run as it is termed. Wire-worms are very destructive pests, 
and before the above compost is used, it should be well tumea over 
and examined, to see that none of those insects are in it. It is best 
to devote a bed entirely to this flower, which may be uiade a foot in 
depth. August is the best time for planting, and they should be put 
in nine inches apart, taking care not to plant too deep, and pressmg 
the soil round tne neck of the plants. In dry weather attend to 
watering, but in winter they should be kept rather dry. As spring 
comes on let the soil be stirred, and a good top-dressing will assist 
the bloom, as well as invigorate the plants. When the bloom begins 
to show, provide some slender sticks or twigs, fix one to each plants 
and tie them up loosely with t^ruie. As the flowers begin to expand^ 
if it be intendea to have perfect blooms, examine the pod, and should 
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any 1)e diseoyered opening more on one side than the other, witili a 
p^oknife slit the cloBed diyisionB equally, but not bo far as to 
let the petals fall out of place, and then tie round the lower portion 
of the pod with twine or fine matting ; this will prevent bursting, 
and preserre the flower imiform in shape. A thin covering of musbn 
stretched over the bed in the blooming season will be found to pro- 
long the flowering, as well as to preserve the colours clear and distinct. 
Pii^s are easily forced, and are then a very acceptable addition to 
our early spring flowers, and this may be done with very little trouble. 
So soon as it is possible to get good pipings from forced plants,* strike 
them in sand under a hand-glass, in a gentle heat, and when rooted 
proceed to "harden off" gradually, after which put them out in the 
oed, where they will make nice plants ready for potting by the month 
of October ; after this they should be kept in a cold frame. Among 
the kinds well adapted for forcing are the Pheasant's Eye, white, with 
a daric eye ; Moss Bed, a later variety ; and the Faddington Pink, 
still later. During forcing they should be placed close to the glass, 
in a house or pit where the temperature is kept about fifty degrees, 
and they require a full exposure to the sun. Under this management 
they will bloom in February, and amply recompense the small care 
which they have required, no flowers repaying better the trouble 
bestowed upon them. 



A FEW SHOWY HAEDY ANNUALS. 

BY KB. GEOBGE THOMPSOK, BLYTH. 

HAViKa had frequent applications from amateurs and lady gardeners re- 
questing the names of a &wof the best annuals, I shall be glad if you will 
favour me by the insertion of a few descriptive remarks on the same, 
which no doubt will be useful to others who take in your valuable 
work. As to the choice of annuals, a great deal depends on the 
position they are intended to occupy ; but for small gardens, the 
sorts should be such as are neat in appearance, dwarf in habit, dis- 
tinct in colours, and free flowering. The following are a few of this 
character. 

Asters (China and G-erman) : some sorts, such as nanus, are re- 
markably fine fiowers, and of such dwarf habit, that I have grown 
them not more than three inches high ; small patches along the edge 
of a border, where each patch is a different colour, are very pret^. 
JBartonia aurea, a Califomian annual, with golden yellow flowers, 
produced in abundance, growing one foot high. Cacalia coccinea, an 
old plant, but not frequently seen in gardens, has very pretty flowers, 
of a fine scarlet colour ; its dwarf habit, not exceeding nine inches in 
height, makes it a desirable addition to small gardens. Campanula 
speculum, generally known as Yenus's Looking-glass, is a very 
attractive plant, bearing a profusion of its pretty purple and pini: 
blossoms for a length of time, and growing about one foot high. 
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Cflarkia pulehella aad G. pulokella aUa are welPkacnm •asttialsy tf 
bright pink and white 4)oroar8, both very desirable, and nd garden 
ebould be without them. C. slegans is a taller apecteV) 'Of imere 
robust growth, but neither so pretty aa the above^ nor fio elegant as 
its name would imply. Clintoma pulchella, a ver^ diminutive and 
verj beautiful thing, suitable for small beds, as it seldom «xeeeds 
three inches in height. The flowers are purple, wrtk yellow and 
white centres. It is best raised in pots, and afterwards removed to 
the open border. VoUinsia hicohr and O. ^randiflora, flowers bhie, 
pink, tod white, well worthy of their rery general cultivation. Dd- 
phinium ajacii plena^ the dwarf Bocket Laricspurs, are admirable in 
well'contrasted patches. EriBymum I^erqfkkianum, from Higher 
India, introduced by a iRussian botanist (whose strangely sousiaing 
name it bears), is a very showy annual, the fiow^is being brilliant 
orange, in spikes ; this is a good thing ^r making beuqtteto. GUia 
iricohr, a dwarf and very neat plant, seldom exeeedifng nine indhes 
in height ; the flowers vary in tints, some being wbtte, others pink ^ 
it is a profuse bloomer. Iberis umbellata, Candy tulib, st> w^l mowm 
as scarcely to need description. The purple and white varieties mate 
beautiful edgings to flower beds. Leptosipktm denn/hrua is anotli^ 
annual, which is very pretty ; its lilac-coloured flowers, borne in 
abundance, render it well worth growing. Its habit is dwarf and 
neat. Lupinus nanus : of all the tribe of Lupines this is the dwarfest 
kind and most free flowering. A small bed of it is a splendid sight, 
being a mas^ of pretty blue and white flowers. Jj, luteus, the yellow 
species, looks well in the middle of a bed of the former kind. iVJ?- 
mophila insignia aai IT, maculata are two of the best of this genus ; 
±he fomier clear blue, and the latter white, with a purple blot in each 
petal. A few plants soon cover a small-sised bed, and bear a suc- 
cession of their sweet blossoms. I must not omit that nnivenuil 
favourite. Mignonette, Beieda odorata, from my list, thovigh descrtp- 
ftion is needless. Schiofanthus humihs amd 8. pinnaius are decided^ 
as handsome and singularly delicate Galifoimian annuals as any we 
.have. Their pretty pink, white, and yellow blossoms, of curiouB 
form, excite tne notice of every one. They do best when raised in 
pots, and afterwards turned out. Tlscaria oculata is a plant with 
pretty blossoms, though it does not ofben flower well, and the habit 
19 somewhat naked. Seahiosa nana is a neat hardy amiW, witfa 
flowers of diverse crimson and purple colours, .a great dEavoxcrite of 
^he bees ; a patch is worth growing. Fo|>pie8, of the fringed and ^ 
striped sorts, both single aaid double, Papaver caryvphylbnd^t and iP. 
rhaasi, every one should sow in their garden, however small, for, 
although their bloom does not kst Icmg, they ore as showy as any 
hardy annual I know of. When aimnaJs are sown, I advocate a 
practice which is not generally adhered to, that is, 4;a write labels i&t 
each, comprising the scienttiflc and English names, which may be 
referred to at any time, instead of the untidy practice we o&en meet 
with, Dtf stiddng ike seed<^per in a split stick, inside the bed or 
patch where the annuals are sown. 
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ON STOVE AND GEEENHOUSE PASSIFLOEAS. 

BT I. T. Z. 

Sfi£iN& an inquiry in your lasfc from one of your correspondents, re- 
questing information on this bead, I am happy in giving him a list 
which I have made of all the species, both stove and greenhouse, 
which have come under my notice during visits made by me lately to 
several establishments o£ excellence m this country. To those 
who have convenience for growing a number of tender climbers, few 
plants are so easily managed or are more beautiful than the various 
finds of Passiflora; some, in addition to splendid flowers and ex- 
quisite fragroQce, bear a profusion of very pleasant eatable fruit; 
others, although destitute of the two last qualifications, are yet so 
highly ornamental, that they can scarcely be cultivated to too great 
an extent. Of those which bear edible fruit in addition to their 
other attractions, the following have been " made a note of." 

P. alaia : an old species, introduced from the West Indies in 
1772, which will grow, flower, and fruit abundantly in almost any 
situation, either in some waste comer of the stove, or even under the 
floor. JBttonaparUa : this kind is much less known than it deserves 
to be. The flowers are deep red, with a purple and white crown, and 
^e fragrance. It does not thrive well unless the roots come in con- 
tact with bottom-heat, and have plenty of room to spread ; it then 
flowers freely, and bears large, orange, pear-shaped fruit, full of watery 
pulp, of a pleasant flavour. Cocoinea: this handsome scarlet 
flowering species was introduced from G-uiana in 1820. The fruit is 
about the size of a small apple, and contains a very sweet pulp. 
iEdulis is too well known to need much description ; it is nearly hardy 
enough to endure the greenhouse, but will not ripen its fruit in any 
situation except the stove. The fruit is purple, acid, with a rather 
peculiar flavour, and is stated to make a most delicious preserve. 
Incamata : a greenhouse plant, which has been introduced since 
3629, but is far from being common in collections. It very commonly 
dies down to the roots in autumn, and regerminates again in spring ; 
it has therefore been considered an herbaceous plant. The flowers 
iu:e pink, and very fragrant. The fruit usually grows to about the size 
and the colour of an orange. Zaur^olia : a native of the West 
Indies and South America, whence it was introduced in 1690. The 
flowers emit a pleasant fragrance, and the fruit is yellow, rather 
larger than a hen's egg, and contains an eatable pulp, Maliformis : 
although introduced in 1731, it is fully equal to many fine ones of a 
much later introduction. The flowers are large and dull red, with 
blue rays, and very sweet scented. The fruit is yellow, and about 
the size of a large apple^ JPhamieea : a species introduced in 1831 ; 
the flowers are dull crimson, and the fruit about the size of a hen's 
egg. Qtutdrcmgularis^ to do well, should always be planted where it 
se^ives bottom-heat. Cut in well every autumn, after it has done 
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flowering, renew the soil, either whoUy or in part, eyeiy spring, just 
before it starts to grow, and when in flower give a great supply of 
water. Serratistipula : a native of Mexico. The flowers are not 
very showy, but the fruit is very sweet and palatable. TUwfolia : 
a native of Peru, and introduced in 1823. It has beautiful red 
flowers, and the fruit is very handsome, and the flavour pleasant. 
The above are natives of the tropics, except Incamata ; they conse- 
quently require the stove, and thrive best in a strong moist heat, wi^ 
a good supply of water when growing. They are aU of strong habit, 
and should be planted in a good rich loam with one-foiirth rotten 
dung. Excepting JSduUs, none of the above species will set their 
fruit freely, unless the stigma be fertilized by the pollen of others ; 
for this purpose no kinds are so well adapted as JEdulis and Coerulea, 
Those rassifloras which are alone ornamental, and on that account 
deserve extensive cultivation, are the following: — Alata^cerulea : 
a hybrid, which grows very freely in a cool part of the stove or a 
warm greenhouse. The flowers are rose colour and white, the crown 
blue and white. Coerulea and its varieties are all nearly hardy, and 
grow freely in light soil, trained against a wall in the open air. 
CoeruJea-racemosa is another valuable hybrid, raised betwixt the two 
species whose name it bears. The flowers are purple, and produced 
in great abundance in a cool greenhouse. Kermenna : this brilliant 
species is a free flowerer, of very slender growth, and makes a fine 
appearance in the stove. Loudonii has much the habit of the last, 
but the leaves are larger, and are not coloured with purple beneath ; 
it also requires a warm stove and a very moist temperature. Fragrant 
is a fine species, a native of the West Indies and South America. 
The flowers are purple ; the plant requires the cool stove. Mooreana 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, and was introduced in 1837. The flowers 
are very fragrant, nearly the colour of Coerulea ; this plant is almost 
hardy. Ficturata : a native of the Brazils, bearing rose-coloured 
flowers, and purple and white rays ; it requires the heat of the stove. 
Maeemosa: flowers scarlet, exceedingly handsome; a native of 
Brazil, requiring the heat of the stove. Sanguinea : hybrid, with 
fine large deep scarlet flowers, very handsome ; requires the heat of 
the stove. 

The I'assiflora requires a soil rendered light by the addition of 
heath-mould. Never sift the soil for any of them, but roughly break 
it, and always give a good drainage. All the species strike readily 
from cuttings planted in sand, and placed in a brisk heat. 



WHAT IS A PLOBIST'S FLOWEE ? 

BX AK OLD FLOBIST. 

The great diflerence between wild flowers and cultivated ones consists 

'n the latter being so much changed, or as we term it "improved," 

T ctdture as to be greatly altered in appearance from their original 
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representatiye ; but, let me observe, all plants are not thus capable 
or being so altered, thougb generally every individual of the same 
species varies slightly in some respects &om its brethren. Among 
trees, for instance, some have an erect manner of growth, while 
others, of precisely the same kind, will assume a drooping habit ; and 
among heroaceous plants the colours of the flowers will often mate« 
rially differ, and some even show a disposition to become double. 
The more variable a plant is in a state of nature, the more readily 
will it become changed by the different modes of cultivation practised 
on it, though many plants scarcely differ under any circumstances ; 
and, as a general rule, fewer annualB become changed than perennials, 
and fewer ligneous plants than herbaceous. The early floriculturists 
considered changed herbaceous plants only as florists' flowers ; but 
florists of the present day admit not only suffruticose plants, as 
Pelargoniums and some Calceolarias, but also shrubs, as Koses and 
Camellias. Plowers, to constitute florists' flowers, must become sub- 
servient to certain laws, the chief of which is form. The outline of 
every florists' flower should be circular, or as nearly so as possible, 
as may be readily perceived by drawing the outlme of the most 
esteemed Tulips, Carnations, Pansies, etc. A change of the form of 
the flower, however, is not generally the flrst departure from nature 
in a plant, but is rather the result of culture or accident ; a departure 
from the usual colour of the flower, or normal habit of the plant, is, 
however, by no means unusual \ and the former constitutes, in con- 
junction with form, the chief merits of florists' flowers. Let us 
examine, for example, the flower of the wild Carnation. In a state of 
nature, we shall commonly find it varying from flesh colour, rarely 
white, to dark crimson, and the outline, instead of being circular, 
angular ; but, by cultivation, the flower becomes much increased in 
size ; the stamens are metamorphosed into petals, rendering it what 
is called double ; by which means, and by the enlargement of the 
original or guard petals, the angles are filled up, and the outline 
rendered circular; the ground-colour also changes to pure white, 
striped with crimson, scarlet, pink, or purple, in which case it is called 
a Carnation ; or with a white or yellow ^ound, dotted and edged with 
red, purple, or scarlet, it is termed a Picotee. The flower, however, 
is not the only part that undergoes a change, the whole plant has 
also departed from the origind type; it nas become much more 
vigorous, with leaves broader and blunter than in the species. The 
great distinction, however, between native species and accidental 
varieties is the incapability of the latter of perpetuating themselves ; 
for, should they produce seed, the greater portion of the plants raised 
therefrom will be in a transition stage to the original stock. The true 
way therefore to increase or perpetuate varieties is only to raise 
seedlings from the most decideuly marked variations, and to remove 
them from the immediate neighbourhood of the original species, to 
which they always have a tendency, more or less, to retreat. The 
Carnation is a familiar example of this, for the pure white ground- 
colour of many varieties gradually becomes flushed with pink, and 
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ultimately dianges to dark crimson, which, in most c9Be8> defies 93L 
the art of the florist to change again to white. 

Yegetahle physiologists are undecided as to the eauses of ^beao 
variations, but the most generally received opimon among floristB la 
that, in the case of the Carnation, the running back to tibe original 
colour of the species is occasioned by the application of too powerfiiL 
stimulants iu the cultiyntion. The changes and varieties in the 
colours of flowers are innumerable, and constitute, as we hair© before 
said, the great attraction of florists' flowers. No canse is assigned, 
but there appear to exist certain fixed laws by which coloiu; is affected ; 
as the Carnation, which in its pristine state is crimson, becomes, by 
cultivation, white, slate coloured, and dull yeDow, but never blae, and 
seldom bright yellow ; and the Dahlia includes varieties of almost 
every shade of colour, except blue. Besides changes in form and 
colour, florists' flowers undergo transmutations of various organs-; 
for instance, in order to render Carnations and Pinks double a multi^ 
plication of petals takes place, and the stamens are expanded and 
become petaloid ; the Rose is rendered double by a multiplication erf 
petals ; and the Anemone by a regular series of transformations of ail 
the organs, from the sepals to the pistillum. 

Many florists' flowers have been very much improved by cross- 
impregnation, of late years, not only between varieties of the same 
species, but also between two distinct kinds. Had not the wild Violet 
been crossed with F. altaica and others, our gardens would never 
have been decorated with large roimd Fansies of every imaginable 
hue and combination of colours. Cross-impregnation, in addition to 
altering the properties of the flower, occasions a considerable change 
in the habits of plants ; thus the large fine flowers that are produced 
on tall diffusive-growing plants may, by carefal hybridization, be pro- 
duced on dwarf thick-set plants ; and bright-coloured flowers, without 
a dark spot to relieve them, may have the spot given them by care- 
fUly crossing them with some allied spotted* kinds. Now that the 
theory of hybridization is so well understood, a vast untrodden plain 
lies open to the florist, which, in the course of a few years, will 
doubtless be productive of many unexpected novelties ; new races 
will be springing up every day, and the already numerous varieties of 
plants increased tenfold. As proof of this, we have only to look at 
the numbers of new Rosea and Calceolarias that are brought into 
notice every season. A few years back we could scarcely have credited 
the changes which have been effected, and reviewing the past we are 
led to look forward to a wondrous future of florists' flowers. 



ON THE TREATMENT OE NEW HOLLAND PLANTS. 

St W. T IT, KSQv, EFSOSC 

I HATE taken great interest in this singular trfbe of plants, and hsine 
had a large house put up for their especial use, in which B 
Dyyandras, etc., are now well established. Thie best ^an f(HT 



Afli fimaer specie* well is to make m mnturo of one^hird peat, one<^ 
thii^loflin^, and one^thnrd Band. The pot» should be well mined m 
Hie following manner: place a piece of potsherd about hsl^waj orer the 
bole at the bottom of the pot, then lar another piece against it so as to 
Itott^e a hollow space ; place some smaller pieces round them>, and others, 
iMwken very small, on the top of these. All plants belonging to the 
Proteace« should be drained in the same manner, for the roots aire 
yerj fond of running amon^t the broken potsherda, and there is not 
00 mndi danger of their being over-watered. Oare must be taken 
not to let them flag for want of water, as they seldom recover if 
allowed to get very dry ; they should also be placed in an airy part 
of the greenhouse when in-doors, nothing bemg more bene&iai to 
them than a firee circulation of air. Cuttings are generally supposed 
to be difficult to root, but they will root readily if properly managed. 
Let them be well ripened before they are taken oft*; taen cut them 
at a joint, and plant them in pots of sand, without shortening any of 
the leaves, except on the part that is planted in the sand, where 
they should be taken ofi^, quite close ; the less depth they are planted 
in the pots the better, if they only stand firm when the sand is 
wdl clewed round them. Then place them under hand-glasses in the 
piopagating-house, but do not plunge them in heat. The glasses 
mast be frequently taken off, to admit air and to dry them, or they 
are apt to damp off. When they are rooted, the sooner they are 
potted off in litue pots the better, as the sand is liable to canker their 
Toots if left too long in it. When potted off, they should be placed 
in a close frame, but not on heat, as a bottom- heat will destroy their 
roots ; and they must be hardened to the air by degrees. Plants 
raised in this way have better roots, grow faster, and flower sooner, 
than plants raised from seeds. In raising them from seeds, they 
should be sown in the same kind of soil as the plimts are grown in, 
and placed in the greenhouse ; or if it is in summer, they will come 
up earlier if placed out in the open air. They will soon make their 
appearance, and they should be potted off in small pots, for if left in 
the seed-pots too long they are apt to die, and are more difficult to 
move witn safety. 

Bryandra is a beautiful genus belonging to the Proteacesd, and is 
nearly related to Banksia. The species thrives best in an equal 
mixture of light turfy loam, peat, and sand ; the more sandy the soil 
is the better they will thrive. The pots must be well drained with 
potsherds, which should be broken very small, as the roots are fond 
of running amongst them. Ripened cuttings, taken off at a joiut, 
and planted in pots of sand, without shortening any of the leaves, 
will root freelv if placed under hand-glasses, but not plunged. As 
soon as rootea they should be potted off, as the sand will injure their 
roots if they remain too long in it ; then they should be placed in a 
close frame tiH they have taken fresh root, and must be hardened ta 
the «p by degrees. August and September is the best time for 
petting the cuttings ; they will then be rooted by spring, or many of 
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them. The genus Aulax thrives best in a yeiy sandy loam, with a 
great many potsherds, broken small, at the bottom of the pot, to let 
the water drain off freely, as they frequently get too much water, 
which soddens the mould, and stagnates their growth. Bipened cut- 
tings, taken off at a joint, and planted in a pot of sand, will strike 
root if placed under a hand-glass, in the propagating-house,'and the 
glass be occasionally lefl off, an hour or two at a time, to give them 
air, and keep them from damping, which should be done in a morning, 
before the sun has much power, or it will make them flag and injure 
them. Plants are readily raised from seeds, which should be sown in 
a mixture of two-thirds loam and one-third sand. As soon as they 
come up, they should be planted off in small pots, in the same kind 
of soil, as they are very apt to die if left too long in the seed-pot. 



ON THE VALUE OF LIQUID MANUEE. 

BY 7. GJLBDBKEB. 

Notwithstanding the repeated recommendations of practical men 
in favour of liquid manure, but little attention is paid to the subject. 
If it be of the vast importance which it is said to be, why is it so 
little used ? Why does not every garden contain its tank, in con- 
nection with the manure heap P To make such an arrangement, to 
provide a receptacle to retain the juices of the decaying weeds in the 
rubbish heap, can neither be difficult nor expensive ; and if it be 
practicable and easy of accomplishment to provide for the latter, the 
same arrangement would be suitable for the manure heap. A common 
tub or cask of any kind will answer the purpose, and ii it is leaky of 
itself, it may be rendered water-tight by puddling round the outside. 
It is supposed, of course, to be placed with its upper end level with 
the ground, or as much under the surface as will ensure drainage 
running into it. I have applied it in various ways, and in every 
instance with results which have proved its value. On my flower 
beds I have used it freely during winter, and especially in frosty 
weather, when snow was on the ground. I have several tanks, but 
they are all connected with each other. In one of these I have fixed 
a large wooden pump, through which the liquid is drawn and carried 
to the flower beds and borders, as time permits. 



ON THE PROPAaATION OF PLANTS BY CUTTINGS 

AND LAYEES. 

BT A. PBACTIOAL MAN. 

Ik regard to propagating by cuttings, fine white sand is generally 
used, into which the cutting is inserted ; below which, after the pot 
is sufficiently drained, that sort of soil is placed in which the genua 
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is found to thrive. There are few plants that are capable of repro- 
duction by this means that will root freely in sand, and many of the 
freely growing sorts will strike in the compost best adapted for the 
genus. The shallower that all cuttings are put in the pots, the sooner 
and better they will root. The sand must never be allowed to become 
too dry, for in such a case much injury might be done before the 
cultivator would observe it. Neither ought they be kept too moist, 
for fear of damp, which should be guarded against by frequent 
observation, and by once or twice a day wiping the glasses with which 
they are covered. The sooner that cuttings are potted off, after they 
are rooted, the better ; and if carefully shaded, and not put into too 
large pots, the better they will thrive. The sand should be completely 
removed from the roots of the cuttings previously to potting off, for 
it is very injurious to most plants, particularly those that are of deli« 
cate growth. This circumstance does not appear to be generally 
known, at least if it be, it is not alwa\ s acted upon, and to this may 
be attributed many of the failures which usually attend the potting 
off of cuttings. 

Plants originated from cuttings taken from plants in a flowering 
state have an advantage over seedling plants, as they come into 
bloom much sooner, and often while quite small ; thus Geraniums, 
and many other plants, propagated from the terminal shoots that 
would produce flowers, are found to root and come into bloom when 
only a few inches high, and often in pots of not more than three 
inches diameter. Seedling plants, although they in general grow 
much more luxuriantly, seldom produce their flowers till they have 
attained nearly their full size. Plants originated by laying also 
bloom soon, but can seldom be trained, excepting in the case of creep- 
ing or climbing plants, to anything like a handsome head. But 
laying is the only means by which some plants can be propagated 
with facility, and hence it becomes necessary. 



HINTS ON NEQLECTED PLANTS. 

BY P. B. W. 

These are not a few plants of which the capabilities have scarcely 
been sufficiently tested, and which are, I am persuaded, more deserv- 
ing of a greater share of notice than they have hitherto received. 
Concerning these I shall occasionally forward a paper for insertion 
in your widely circulated Cabinet, hoping by that means to draw 
attention to them, and to induce an extended trial of their merits. 
Of such is tho Myosotis azorica, a plant useful in the greenhouse, as 
well as for bedding purposes or window decoration; a good-sized 
specimen in fvdl flower looks very attractive, the blossoms being 
numerous, of a rich purple colour, and its management is such as to 
demand but little trouble, though it cannot often be grown to a size 
which will develope its beauties in one season. It is best raised from 

D B 
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seeds, which will require the usual management of greenhouse seeds. 
When the voung plants have gained strength, they should be potted 
off in medium-sized pots, and as soon as filled with roots, shifted 
to a few sizes larger ; as autumn approaches they will require to be 
placed near the glass, in which position they may remain until spring. 
Two or three plants in one pot make nice bushes. When growth 
has fairly begun in the ensuing spring, repot them in large pots, say 
twelve inch, and find a rather warm situation for them in the green- 
house, where they will make rapid progress, during which it is best 
to train them to neat stakes. By midsummer they will have attained 
a height of about eighteen inches, making compact bushes, and in 
July will be loaded with their lovely blooms, resembling the delicate 
Forget-me-not of our ditches, but of richer colour and superior 
size. When in bloom it may be removed, if desired, to the window 
of a drawing or sitting room, and prove that Myosotis azorica is a 
plant not so generally cultivated as it deserves to be. The best 
compost, and one in which it will be found to delight, is a mixture of 
peat, loam, and white sand ; and a very fibrous peat is to be preferred 
in the above compost, when it can be had. After the bloom is past, 
the specimen may be either cut back, for another year, or what is 
better, thrown away to make room for fresh plants, a succession of 
which should be kept up. 

Another plant that ought to be cultivated in every flower garden, 
which is a great favourite of mine, and useful for winter decoration, 
is the HeUeborus, or Christmas Eose. If the weather be mild we 
have them in flower as early as November, and continue till spring ; 
they do well in pots, and if divided by the roots in April they will 
flower well the following winter. In summer the pots should be 
placed in a bed of ashes, in a situation screened from the too powerful 
solar rays ; if removed to the greenhouse as winter approaches, they 
will come in flower early, and at a time when their pleasing blossoms 
are extremely acceptable. 



EEMAEKS ON THE EED SPIDEE, OE PLANT MITE. 

BY S. W. J. 

Neably all kinds of plants are at one time or other infested with some 
species of mite. The Acarus telaritis, however, is our greatest pest; for 
although it is well known its ravages could be prevented by humidity, 
yet there are seasons when much humidity cannot be allowed. These 
little creatures multiply at all seasons of the year, and their fecundity 
is prodigious. The females lay their eggs generally at the back of 
the leaves, because there they are sheltered from intense light ; the 
eggs are very minute, and not collected in masses, but scattered 
thickly all over the leaves, as may be seen with a microscope. In a 
short time after deposition they are hatched, and the young begin to 
move about upon the leaves. As they advance in growth they become 
more and more red ; when arrived at their full size they are dark 
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brown, and slightly hairy. Prom the time they issue from the egg 
until they are fully grown, they cast their skins several times, becom- 
ing each time something darker in their colour. They construct for 
themselves close silken webs, by which they travel from one leaf to 
another, and these webs are made thick at the back pf the leaves, to 
shelter the young from the effects of moisture, which would soon 
prove fatal to them. 

A moiat atmosphere and free growth of the plants are certain 
preventives to the increase of this insect, but it becomes necessary 
to use other means sometimes. The grand antidote is sulphur, which 
destroys mildew, and effectually rids the plants of the red spider. 

The method which is most successful in the application of this 
substance is as follows, and may be depended upon to destroy every 
insect if properly applied, and persevered in. I have myself never 
known it fail. Take half a pound 'of flowers of sulphur, put it into 
a watering-pot, and add as much water as will make it into a paste, 
afterwards add more, until sufficiently thin ; poiir it into a garden 
engine, or other vessel capable of holding four or five gallons, then 
add as much water as will make it into four gallons. Water the in- 
fested plants with this overhead, either with a syringe, garden engine, 
or watering-pot, and repeat the application until every insect dis- 
appears. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

167. Aegtbeia hibstjta. Nat. Ord. Convolvulacea. — A very 
handsome Bindweed, introduced to Kew from the Paris garden, in 
1850 ; a native of India or China. The plant is of large growth, and 
has flowered freely trained alone; the rafters of a stove. The blos- 
soms resemble those of a large Ipomcea, and are of a bright lilac 
colour, four inches and a half across the mouth. The stems are 
downy, the leaves large and bright green, and habit free. (Bot. Mag,^ 
4940.) 

168. Ltsimachia nutans. Nat. Ord. Primulacece, — Erom the 
Cape district, flowering in July in the open air ; but the plant re- 
quires protection to the roots in winter. The flowers are borne in a 
spike, and are deep purple-crimson. {Bot. Mag., 4941.) 

169. CoDONOPSis BOTUNDiroLiA. Nat. Ord. Campanulacece, — 
A rambling plant of no great beauty, bearing green campanulate 
flowers, lately introduced to Kew, through seeds sent by Dr. Royle 
from Himalaya. {Bot. Mag., 4942.) 

170. Obobtis Eischebi. Nat. Ord. Leguminoace, — A rather pretty 
•species of Vetch, which, although not new, is rather scarce. It was 

originally sent to England by Dr. Eischer, of St. Petersburg, but is 
supposed to be a native of Italy or Algeria. It is an erect-growing 
plant, with very narrow leaves and pretty purple-crimson flowers, 
perfectly hardy, and free blooming. {Bot, Mag., 4943.) 

171. Dkndbobium: Ealconebi. Nat. Ord. Orchidem,-^T)[i\& is a 
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very distinct and splendid new member of the genus, from the moun- 
tains of Bootan, where it is stated to grow at an elevation of 4000 
feet. A plant in the possession of George Eeid, Esq , of Bumham, 
Somerset, threw out a spike the present year nearly four feet in 
length, carrying upwards of sixty lovely blossoms; the petals are 
white, tipped with a broad patch of deep purple, spreading horizon- 
tally ; sepals pale rose, tipped with dark purple, and the limb yellow, 
having a broad purple central spot and extremity ; diameter of the 
flowers about four inches. The leaves are few and smalL This 
species will prove a great acquisition to lovers of Orchids. (^BoU 
Mag. 4944.) 

172. MucTiNA PBURiTA. Nat. Ord. Leguminoscd, — A singular- 
looking climber, which flowered in the Palm-house at Kew during 
the past summer. The flowers are about two inches long, dull 
purplish black, borne in large bunches, which at a distance appear 
like bunches of grapes. It is a native of the East Indies, and very 
abundant in tlie neighbourhood of Madras. Seeds were brought 
from India by Dr. J. D. Hooker. {Bot. Mag,, 4945.) 

173. LoNiCERA BnowNi. Nat. Ord. Capri/oliacea, — From the 
Columbia and vicinity of Fort Vancouver, where it was discovered 
by the lamented Douglas. The flowers are orange-red, and with the 

clear yellow stamens and throat make a desirable appearance ; they 
are, however, scentless. The leaves are broad and yellow-green. 
(Flor, des Serves, 1133.) 

174. L. SPLENDIDA. Nat. Ord. CaprifoliaeetB. — This pretty species 
of Honeysuckle inhabits the Sierra Nevada, in Spain, and is re- 
markable for the pale leaden colour of its stalks and foliage^ The 
flowers are pale yellow and bufi; {Flor. des Serves, 1 130.) 

175. EosE AuGUSTE Ogee {Tea), — ^A handsome variety, raised by 
M. Oger at Caen, in Normandy. The flower is of good size and 
form, of delicate blush, and is said to be extremely fragrant. {Flor, 
des Serres, 1131.) 

176. R. A Eleubs vebtes {Bengal). — Morphology is curiously 
illustrated by this Rose, whose green flowers exhibit petals trans- 
formed to leaves, the corolla being totally altered in its nature. It 
is more a botanical curiosity than anything else. {Flor. des Serres, 
1136.) 

177. Jacqtjemontia c^elestis. Nat. Ord. Oonvolvulacea. The 
azure-blue flowers of this pretty climber have suggested the specific 
name. It is a native of the hot regions of South America, and con- 
sequently requires stove temperature. {Flor. des Serres, 1132.) 

178. Hypericum OBLONGirOLiUM. Nat. Ord. Hgpericea, — 
Messrs. Veitch have the merit of introducing this plant, through 
their excellent collector Mr. Thomas Lobb, who found it on open» 
hills at Mofflong, Khasia, India. The flowers are large, and deep 
orange or reddish yellow colour, borne at the ends of the branches 
in forked cymes ; the sepals are large, roundish ovate, very blunt, and 
slightly serrate ; the leaves are firm, sessile, ovate, and pimctured with 
numerous small transparent dots. {Journ. Sort. Soc.) 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Aedisia« — Will yoa or any of your subscribers favour me by stating what compost is 
suitable for this tribe, and what is the proper mode of propagating it ? — A Reader* 
[These plants are very ornamental for their scarlet fruit ; they all grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root freely in sand, in a moist heat, under a hand-glass. They may be 
also increased by cuttings of the root placed in heat. — Editor^ 

Obinums. — These bulbs are known variously, by some botanists as Fancratiums, by 
others as Amaryllis. They should be grown in rich loam mixed with a little peat and 
sand, and allowed plenty of pot room. I have for two years past had a fine show of 
them, and, if acceptable, shall be happv to send you a few lines on my treatment. — P, 
[We shall feel obliged.— j:</tYor.] 

Medinilla maonifica. — Having a fine plant of the Medinilla moffni/icay I should 
be glad if some of your readers would give roe the method best suited for propagating 
this magnificent plant, as I ful in striking it. — H., A Subscriber, 

Passifloras. — In compliance with the request of your correspondent A. D , in the 
September number of your widely known Cabinet, I would mention a few Passifloras 
that I have grown in my greenhouse for several years, though I am not able to give him 
a list such as he requires. Passiflora Loudoni, flowers a most brilliant crimson ; P. 
Kcrmesina, red ; P. edulis, the purple fruited, it does not, however, fruit with me, though 
it flowers tolerably well; P. cseruleo-racemosa, the common blue clustered; and P. 
incamata, flesh coloured, or pink. They are all increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in sand, and covered with a glass, as also by layers and seed when the 
latter can be procured. Any moderately rich light soil suits them ; and, contrary to 
the generality of the genus, they all flower well in a low temperature. — JT. C, Can- 
terbury. 

RooTWORK. — The roots of trees, and especially large roots, including the stool or 
base of the tree, after the trunk has been cut down to the gi'ound, may be combined 
together in various ways, useful, ornamental, or curious, in gardening. Two or three 
stools of large size grouped together on a lawn, with mould and plants placed in their 
interstices, form a striking contrast to the smoothness and high art displayed on the 
general surface of the lawn. The plants placed among the roots, whether in pots con- 
cealed by mosses, stones, or mould, or planted in soil, should never be of indigenous 
kinds common in the locality, for these might be mistaken for weeds, but of exotic 
kinds, such as Geraniums, Petunias, Maurandyas, etc., or of British or European 
Alpines, of small size and neat foliage. The idea to be kept in view is that of creating 
artificial ornaments without much expense ; and therefore the roots must never appear 
to have been left where they are by carelessness, but placed by design, and with reference 
to the composition of which they form a part. In many situations, conglomerations of 
roots as a receptacle for plants are more pleasing than those of stone, because they 
display less effort, and seem a more natural aud easy way of forming a nidus for orna- 
mental plants. Too much effort and expense for attaining any object is never altogether 
so satisfactory as when the same is obtained with ease and economy. Hence rustic 
seats in a pleasure ground, and rustic vases, or other vessels for containing plants, are 
more satisfactory than cast-iron seats or marble vases, unless the latter be connected 
with some building. Roots may also be combined together so a? to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, and rustic or grotesque bridges ; and one object to 
which they are particularly suitable is for placing on the margin of pieces of artificial 
water, along with trees, bushes, or plants. A smooth expanse of water, like a smooth 
lawn, requires shade and roughness to contrast with it, in order to produce a striking 
effect ; and roots at once supply both roughness and shade. In placing them, a part of 
the root should always be covered by the water, and another part by the soil ; and by 
planting a young tree or bush adjoining the root, a double contrast is produced between 
the root, -which gives the idea of an aged tree long since felled or dead, and the erect 
young shoot, which is to become a future tree. The shadow of the group in the water 
adds to the interest of the scene. A very common error in the use of roots is that 
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of mixing them with stones in rockwork ; this mnst at all times be shunned. — D, F»^ 
Fareham. 

"Ferny Combes." — At page 295 I find stated, on the authority of this book, 
^*JUosoru3 crtgpus, the Parsley Fern, is found only on lofty hills." This is a great 
mistake ; the Allotonu crispiu grows profusely in the neighbonrhood of Keswick, and I 
believe in that of all the English lakes in Cumberland, in the most opposite situations — 
in wet ditches, by the roadside, and on old tiled roofs. My attention has been for 
many years directed to this beautiful Fern, and I have tried to cultivate it, in -doors and 
out of doors, in various situations, soils, and aspects, without permanent success, and I 
find the same difficulty has been experienced by many cultivators. I obtained a fine 
specimen from the Lakes last autumn (1855) . I kept it in a pot in a cold frame, in peat 
an^ loam, with drainage of potsherds half the depth of the pot. In the summer X^sunk 
the pot in a north border, very moist and shady, where it did better, producing its 
double foliage, but not very freely ; it will now be repotted and returned to the frame : 
it is looking well. Many of the hardy Ferns require winter protection when removed 
from their native habitats, though they be ever so cold ; witness the beautiful and scarce 
Fern Atpidium lonchitis^ from the bleak mountains of Scotland. — F, JS., Durham 
County, 

Hardt Border Plants. — There can be no doubt that the mass system of grouping 
the flower beds, in summer, so full of tender exotics, has lost entirely to cultivation 
many old and valuable perennial and biennial border flowers. This is to be regretted, 
' for many are extremely handsome. It is problematical whether the rage for new plants 
does not cause many of us to lose sight of old and tried favourites. The mass system 
cannot well be dispensed with where brilliant display is aimed at ; neither is it desirable 
to do so. The two are perfectly distinct in character, and should be kept so in planting. 
Borders should be especially allotted for the growth of biennial and perennial flowers, 
when, by a proper selection and judicious planting of kinds, it need not be without 
blossom from the first spring flowers till frost. A few annuals sown amongst them 
would assist in giving brilliancy. To look effective, in planting, regard should be had 
as to the height each sort grows to ; the tallest being placed farthest from the spectator, 
gradually diminishing to the tiny plant at the edge. Care should also be taken to 
distribute the striking and showy colours evenly over the whole space. The following 
five belong to the same genus as the Carnation, and are all well worth a place in every 
garden. The three first-named are biennial, flowering only once, after which they die 
off, and require to be raised from seed each year. The two last, Sweet "William and 
Beptford Pink, are readily increased by division of the roots after flowering, or early in 
the spring, and by cuttings, and seed likewise. Seeds sown in May or June will get 
good established plants by winter, and flower finely the following summer. The different 
species of this family readily impregnate with each other, from which have sprung many 
interesting hybrids. Ordinary garden soil will grow themj if light and somewhat 
sandy, so much the better. Dianthus hispanicus (Spanish Pink), height one foot, 
flowers deep red ; July and August. IHantkus pulchetlus (Pretty Pink), height one 
foot, flowers lilac ; June to August. Dianikus chinensis (Indian Pink), height one foot, 
of various coloured flowers, many varieties, single and double. Jyianthtts armeria 
(Deptford Pink), height one foot, red or white flowers; June and July. IHantkus 
barbattis (Sweet William), height oue foot, flowers of various colours ; June to August. 
There is some chance of this fine old favourite ranking ultimately as a florist's flower ; 
it is veiy susceptible of improvement, and already numbers many beautifully marked 
and coloured flowers, both of single and double varieties. — E. 8. 

Orobanche. — The Orobanche Hederce grows abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin on Ivy, as the specific name implies. After the stems of the present year's plants 
decay, in the months of September or October, by searching among the Ivy roots, some 
wiU be found swollen, and others with the young buds of Orobanche developed on thetn. 
By cutting off the strongest of these roots, between the plant and developed Orobanche 
buds, and laying bare the roots of Ivy where it is desired to establish the plant, and 
tongue-grafting the roots of the two Ivy plants together, that on which the buds are and 
that on which they are to be established, covering all carefully up, the roots of the two 
plants will unite during the winter, and the Orobanche be developed in due course the 
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Bttcoeediiig year. In this way Orobanches and Laihraa tquamaria have been established 
at Q-lasnevia. They have not been raised there directly from seed sown, but sufficient 
proof has been afforded of their growing by that method. — i'., Dublin. 

LiGUSTicuM UEUM. — Some plants are grown in flower gardens on account of their 
remarkable foliage, and well they deserve a place ; some of our native plants might still 
be added, where there is room to grow them, if not for their flowers, they woiUd give 
variety and beauty with their leaves, and when brought from mountainous pastures and 
planteii in rich garden soil, their appearance is so changed that those who knew them in 
the one place will sometimes not know them in the other. The Ligtuticum meum^ or 
Meum aiAamaniicumj might be introduced on account of its setaceous multifid leaflets ; 
the appeai-ance of the plant is greatly altered when brought from upland pastures and 
introduced to gardens, and its roots are eaten by many as an aromatic and carminative. — 
^eter Mac/tenzie, 

Propagation of TBOPieoLVM tricolorum. — The simplest mode of doing this is 
to take off the weak laterals that are not likely to flower, when about two inches long ; 
if with a heel so much the better. Any time from February till May fill the pot half 
full of crocks, then with a mixture of peat and sand till within two inches of the top ; 
fill up with silver sand, and water with a fine rose, to settle it. Then dibble in the 
enttings all round, within one inch of the rim, leaving about half an inch of the cutting 
above the sand. Place the pot on a shelf in the front of the greenhouse ; keep the sand 
constantly moist, taking care that the cuttings are always erect. In the course of two 
months many of them will throw up shoots from under the sand. The pot should then 
be removed to a shady situation out of doors. When the stems decay, do not disturb 
the sand, but water sparingly. In October let them be placed in the greenhouse, when 
all that have nuide small tubers wUl grow. It is from these plants that the best cuttings 
are obtained in the spring. Jn the following May turn the whole ball out of the pot, 
in a warm situation in the open ground. After they have finished growth take them up 
and sift the ball through a fine sieve, carefully picking out the tubers. They are then 
treated in all respects as the older tubers, and will make fine flowering plants the follow- 
ing spring. If seeds are used, they should be soaked in water twenty -four hours before 
Bowing, and the outer shell carefully removed ; imder this treatment they will grow 
much sooner and with greater certeinty. They should remain in the seed-pot nntil after 
they have formed a tuber. A small stick can be placed against each plant, to which it 
will cUmb, and it serves to indicate the place of the tuber when the stem is dead* 
Many seeds will remain twelve months before vegeteting. 

Anemone payonia. — ^This very attractive flower may be planted in patches this 
month, in a south border, in any light soil. The following are very pretty French 
varieties. Abide, scarlet-red, yellow centre, stemens black. Achilles, bright carmine, 
velvety, centre white. Adonis, vermilion-red, centre white. Bi^arac, scarlet-red, 
velvety, centre white. Coronis, fiery carmine, centre white. Damia, violet, centre 
white. Dedalion, bright vermilion, stemens black. Dan&e, carmine-madder. Eolus, 
carmiue, centre white. Pidius, brilliant red, velvety, centre yellow. Piutus, vermilion- 
red, centre white. The rooto should be taken up and dried in the shade, as soon as the 
leaves die down in May. — Nemo. 

Summer Stocks. — The first sowing may be made any time in March, to suit cir- 
enmstances ; and when they come up, keep a watchful eye that the first sprung seeds do 
not damp off. This I teke to be a particular point in securing the greatest quantity of 
double flowers. When the least appearance of damp occurs, they should be inmiediately 
transplanted ; but if not, the sooner this is performed the better. The following plan 
I have adopted with success : — I fill a frame with soil, and make small holes all over, 
about two inches in diameter ; I fill these with moss, placing the plante in the centre of 
each. By the time for planting out, it will be matted with roots, and the ball can be 
removed to where they are intended to flower, without the plants receiving the least 
check. This mode is preferable to using snudl pote, because the roots generally make to 
the sides of the pots, and when turned out, are more or less injured ; besides, it is of 
some advantege to be able to dispense with pots. No plant is more susceptible of a 
check in any way than the Stock ; and I think it has less chance of receiving it when 
moss is used l^an if potted, for there is not the risk of its getting pot-bound, or the 
roote being iigured in tumuog out. If they are to be well grown, they must receive no 
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check from the time of sowing, until they are placed where they are to flower; and, 
as before mentioned, particular care should be taken in securing those plants that come 
up first, for I have proved that they produce the greatest quantity of double flowers. 
The soil for them should be of medium texture, neither too light nor very heavy, and 
should be well enriched with duug ; in fact, they will bear almost any quantity of rotten 
hotbed manure. Ten-weeks Stocks sown after the 1st of May never grow and flower 
fine; they are always stunted. — G. J, 

The Myrtle. — The ancients made great use of this plant in medicine, and they 
formed a kind of wine from the berries, as well as an oil, which they extracted from the 
ripe fruit of the Myrtle. The Romans flavoured their wine with the berries, as well as 
many of their dishes in cookery, before the use of pepper was known to them, and even 
then it was in high estimation for making sauce to the wild boar. The Italian ladies 
still consider the tree of Venus to be favourable to beauty, and drop into their bath a 
water distilled from the leaves, whose fragrance they prefer to the most costly essence 
of the Eastern nations. The Myrtle is said to have been introduced into England from 
Spain by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Carew, in 1585, when they resided in 
Spain and discovered the preparations making for the Spanish Armada. Miller tells us, 
in the first edition of his Dictionary, printed in 1724, that ** at Sir Nicholas Carew's, at 
Beddington, in Surrey, is a Myrtle of the Spanish broad>leaved kind, which is above 
eighteen feet high, and spreads above forty -five feet." If this were the original tree, it 
would then be one hundred and fifty-six years old, and most probably perished with the 
original orange-trees that were killed by the severe winter of 1739-40. 

The F^ony. — For the information of persons beginning to form a small collection, 
I beg to notice a few sorts well worth growing. Barterii, single, glossy, crimson, 
beautiful bright yellow centre, and finely cupped. Foliosa, light crimson, fine foliage, 
very fine. Lobata, neatly shaped, pink, single. Officinalis carnescens, splendid crimson, 
rich centre, single, very fine. Pallida, elegant shape, deep and broad flower, of a very 
delicately shaded pink colour ; quite a gem, and should be in every garden. Officinaliis 
albicans, after the same style as the preceding, ** alike, but diflerent," not quite so large 
a flower. Albiflora chinensis, is perhaps one of the very best yet in general culture ; its 
fine foliage, neat habit, and pure white flowers render it an object of oniversal admira- 
tion to all who have seen it; the latter measuring from seven to eight inches in. 
diameter. Humeii, iragrans, and odoratissima are finely shaped, the ^ two latter finely 
scented, and the three are indispemable to collections, if only of moderate pretensions* 
The colour is variously shaded, rosy, and lilac. Potsii and Rhevesii are well worth 
growing ; the flowers of the former are neat, and of a pretty light pinkish colour ; the 
latter is of a rich crimson. — W, B. T. 

Cultivation op Mksembrtanthemums. — In the spring of 1854, 1 planted out as 
many plants as (lied three lights, putting nine or ten under each light, of different sorts, 
such as inclandens, aurantium^ perfoliatum, deltoides, barbatum, and other species of 
different habits ; the strong-growing kinds were put towards the back, and the dwarf 
ones in the front. They soon grew very vigorously, and flowered exceedingly wdl, 
having a very different appearance from that they exhibit when confined to small pots ; 
many of them continued in blossom all winter, and until the spring, when I gave them 
a good thinning, for they were spreading over each other, and mixing together. At 
that time I planted the remainder of the pit, which is forty feet long and four feet wide 
in the clear ; I also covered the surface with stones of different sorts, which were laid 
irregularly so as to resemble rockwork ; the stones had the effect of keeping the branches 
from the soil, which might otherwise decay them. In winter the whole must be covered 
with lights, and occasionally with mats, as pits in front of liouses usually are, but these 
are not necessary in summer, as the plants must be fully exposed to the free air, the 
same as hardy greenhouse plants, and require little more than thinning and plenty of 
water. Pits in front of stoves must be preferred, as the warmth from the front wall in 
winter will repel damps, and with a liltle covering above the glass, will sufficiently keep 
out the severest frost. I was induced to attempt the above mode from observing that 
Ice-plants grow to perfection on small hillocks of rich mould, supported by stones put 
together in imitation of rockwork, two or three feet high, with a base of about four feet 
diameter ; these banks look well when the plants cover them entirdy. I have coltivated 
Ice-plants in this manner with success, every year since I have been here. — JT., BM» 
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ILLUSTRATIONS^ 

HTBEID COEEiEAS. 

Thebb are few plants wbicli can surpass GorrsBas as attractive winter- 
blooming inhabitants of the greenhouse, whether we take into account 
the amazing profusion of flowers they produce, or the extension of 
their blooming season throughout the dreariest months of the year. 
Their management is easy, merely requiring the protection afforded 
by a cool airy greenhouse, to be potted in a mixture of heath-mould 
and light sandy loam ; the pots must be Supplied with plenty of 
drainage, and care taken that but a moderate supply of water is 
afforded them in winter. The genus is exclusively Australian. All 
strike freelv, except perhaps Oorraa speeiosa. (5uttings should be 
taken off the ripened wood, in autumn, struck in silver sand, and 
allowed to stand till spring in a cool pit, where they should be placed 
upon a gentle bottom heat; they will soon strike root* and may be 

Eotted off into small pots, and hardened off to stand in the green- 
ouse. As they grow rather slowly, grafting and inarching are some- 
times resorted to, and with advantage ; for this purpose O. alba makes 
a good stock —the proper time for the operation being when the 
plants show signs of growth, in spring. 

The subjects of the present month's plate are hybrid varieties, 
raised by Mr Gaines, a gentleman who has devoted considerable 
attention to the multiplication and improvement of hybrid varieties 
of this attractive genus. No. 1, Moseaalha; No. 2, Viridiflora alba; 
No. 3, BrilUant, All are well deserving a place in the greenhouse, 
especially the latter, which is one of the finest Corrasas at present in 
cultivation. 



LISIANTHIJS EXJSSBLLIANTJS. 

BT B. T. W. T. 

This very fine plant, introduced from Texas several years since, is 
still uncmtivable to many gardeners, as inquiries received from time to 
time show, yet as we occasionally see some finely grown and bloomed 
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specimens at the Horticultural Exhibitions, this fact is a proof that 
its proper management is not even yet sufficiently known. The 
following is a brief abstract of the treatment successfully adopted by 
an emfaieiit oultirator, and which I have myself pursaed. The best 
time to sow the seed is the middle of March, and as the grains ai^ 
very small, this operation should be conducted with particular care, 
and the following compost used, one-half loam, and one-half leaf- 
mould, with a little sana ; place plenty of crocks for drainage in the 
bottom of a forty-eight-sized pot, and fill up with compost very tight, 
and on the top place a laver of sand half an inch deep, then damp it ; 
sow the seed rather thinly, sprinkling a little dry sand on the top, 
and cover with a piece of flat glass. Place the pot in a heat of 70^, 
or thereabouts, with a pan under it for future supply of water, as 
this ought never to be applied to the seedlings over the top, and 
the pan must not be allowed to become dry at any time. In about 
three weeks the young plants will make their appearanoe, and in the 
course of another period of like extent let them De potted off singly 
in sixties, in the aoove compost, and with plenty of drainage to cany 
off the water freely. 8et them again in a warm frame, and after this 
let them be liberally watered over head, and if kept in a good grow- 
ing heat, they will be nice little bushy plants by the autumn* Top 
them at every joint, and in September shifb them into lai^e sixties, 
to keep the roots in an intermediate state durine^ winter; after 
this all top watering must be withheld, and that necessary element 
applied by a pan under the pots, as before directed ; for, as winter 
approaches, not a drop of water should be allowed to fall on the 
plants. I have even kept the plants well in a warm greenhouse, 
althoti^ the best place for them at this time is a dung-pit, heated to 
50^ ; air should be admitted front and back, to prevent the settlement 
of damp. Water them only sufficiently to keep them from flagging j 
if dry weather, onoe a fortnight, but if damp, onoe a month will be 
sufficient. Increase the heat to 70** or 75** towards the end of 
February, and when they begin to make fresh growth, shift them 
into pots of as large a size as is convenient, for on this depends the 
fineness of the specimen. As the spring advances it is almost 
impossible to afibrd them too much heat and moisture. Liquid 
manure developes them very energetically. By this plan they will 
bloom in July, and continue so for two or three months. I have seen 
a plant produce near five hundred of its pretty and attraddve flowen. 



ON aROWING THE RONDELETIA AS A SPECIMEN 

PLANT. 

ST a. .VKITH. . 

Ilir its natoral «tate of growth, aaid without artificial assistanoe, ther6 
itre many attraotions poseeased by the Bondeletia; in a collection of 
faluxdiKMaie i»feov« plants tfaia is one which is sure to draw niktentioBi, 



espedallj i{. speeiosa and JS. epscioia majar^ the briUiant ti^iBses of 
the rich orange-Bcarlet coloured flowers of the latter making a stnk* 
ing display. A consideration is also due to the ease with which it 
may be made to blossom at almost any season, through a suspension 
of the system of "stopping/* and to the fact that, although its natural 
habit is loose and straggling, it may readily be trained to a nice bushy 
specimen plant. My system of treatment is based on natural prin- 
ciples and a consideration of the climatic conditions of the locality 
where the BondeUtia speciosa flourishes in its native soil, which is 
the island of Cuba, where the temperature averages about 75^ 
Fahrenheit, and where during the period of its growth the air is 
charged with a considerable amount of heat and moisture. J treat 
the young plants thus : — In spring, when they are rooted, and ready 
to transfer from the cutting*pot, I place them in a mixture of one- 
third turfy loam and two-thirds peat soil, adding a little silver sand, 
and using three-inch pots ; they should then be placed in a span- 
roofed pit, stopped at the third joint from the base of the shoots, 
and plunged m a warm medium over a hot-water tank, that root 
action may be excited, and an imitation of the terrestrial temperature 
in the tropics, which exceeds very much that of the atmosphere, 
may be produced. The temperature of the plunging medium may 
be 80" Pahrenheit, and the atmospherical from 70'^ to 85®, varying 
the amount according to the degree of solar heat, with a nocturnal 
temperature of 60® to 65*^. As the incipient buds break, and the 
young shoots become developed, a portion of air should be admitted, 
to induce them to assume a robust habit of growth. Syringings 
should be given them morning and evening, and the pit closed early 
in the afternoon, to keep up a warm humid atmospheric medium 
around the plants. After the pots are filled with roots, and before 
becoming cramped, they may be potted into five-inch pots, in the 
following materials intimately blended : one-third turfy loam from 
an old pasture, the turf in a partial state of decomposition, one-third 
fibrous peat, and one-third good rbtten dung, with a portion of char- 
coal in small pieces, and silver sand, with plenty of drainage. They 
should then be replaced in the pit and partially plunged* When the 
shoots have attained four inches in length, thev may have the points 
pinched out, and this system of stopping should be repeated till the 
plants are of the required size— that is, say five or six times, never 
allowing the shoots to grow above four inches betwixt the periods at 
which such operation is performed. If the plants are required to 
bloom in the spring, stopping may be discontinued at the termination 
of the second autumn. After the second pottiug, as the plants 
increase in si^^, they should be repotted when they require it, using the 
materials in a coarser state than before, to secure the requisite degree 
of porosity in the soil, and to make it permeable to air and water, 
which is of the utmost importance. They must be kept growing 
under precisely the same conditions as heretofore, excepting ths2 
more air be given as the plants increase in size; and weak liquid 
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manure, in a highly clarified condition, may be supplied once a fort- 
night to the plants, which will accelerate their growth very much. 
As autumn approaches, the plants may be remoyed to where there is 
a drier atmosphere — a span-roofed stove for instance-^less humidiiy 
kept up, and the supply of water reduced, with a gradual reduction 
of temperature, till it recedes to from TO^. to 70® by day, and 55** 
to 60® night. This will be found sufficiently high during the season 
of comparative repose, till the vivifying influences of the great source 
of light, heat, and vitality arouse the vital functions to renewed 
activity, when the treatment before described may be again resorted 
to, potting the plants as they require it. When the plants have 
undergone their last stopping, a reversal of these conditions is 
necessary ; the plants may be allowed to become cramped at the roots, 
the humidity both of the soil and atmosphere should be reduced, and 
waterings of liquid manure discontinued, till all the flower-buds are 
distinctly visible, when they may be renewed in a copious manner. 
Under this treatment the Bondeletia will be found to bloom in 
perfection, and will have made beautiful plants by due attention, 
amply compensating the grower for his labour, and aflbrding, by its 
handsome and scented blossoms, a treat to all who delight in beholding 
a beautiful flower. 



ON PEEPAEING THE CHRYSANTHEMUM POE 

EXHIBITION. 

BY A PBJLOTICAL GABDENEB. 

Much attention having been devoted to this favourite flower of late 
years, and so many excellent varieties being annually exhibited, lead 
me to forward the outlines of management for preparing specimens, 
to which end my efforts have been successfully directed for some 
considerable period. I must premise that the cultivation of Chry- 
santhemums for single blooms is totally diflerent from the manage- 
ment required when the beauty of the plant is the object. By taking 
off the tops of the plants in July, and striking them with slight 
bottom heat, they will be ready for potting into five-inch pots in 
August, and they may stand out of doors until September, when 
they should be repotted into the next size in rich compost formed of 
half good loam from rotted turf, one-fourth dung from a melon bed, 
and one-fourth decayed leaves. This is to be well mixed, and laid 
together a few days. In potting from one size to the other let the 
ball be undisturbed ; and let them be watered and have aR the air 
they can in mild weather. They will grow rapidly, but this is no 
object when the flower is to be cut. Let them stand near the light, 
and have plenty of room and no touch of frost. By no means attempt 
to hasten or retard them, let the bloom have its natural growth ; and 
if there is reason to fear they will be too forward, keep half the 
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stock on the shady side of the house, or temporarily shade them: 
But as, in a collection, there will be but little danger of missing the 
season with some, or rather with all, it is better to let them all go on 
their own way, for a bloom once checked will never open fieely, and 
a variety naturally good may be easily spoiled by sudden changes of 
heat and cold. It is almost better to miss altogether with a 
particular variety, than to attempt to advance or retard it. 

When the budJs show, be on the look-out for the side ones, that 
they ma^ be taken off at an early stage, and the whole strength 
thrown mto the single flower. In this way they may be flowered 
thrice the size that the blooms would come in the ordinary way. The 
most that should be attempted is to shade the flowers from any yery 
hot sun that may occur in October and November ; and above all 
things, even when giving air, see that there be no wind or draught play- 
ing upon them, for wind is worse than sun to an open flower. Those 
which are to be shown as plants, should be either dwarfed for small 
pots, or stopped and grown the whole season pretty sharply for larger 
specimens. Beginning with the cuttings, which should be provided 
early in the year, while they are in small pots and with four pair of 
leaves, pinch out the heart and let the laterals grow three inches long, 
when they may be pinched also ; and as they advance there will be 
plenty of side shoots to form a good bush. They may, during; the 
first two months of the year, be in cold frames, covered against violent 
frosts, but having all the air in mild weather. If the plants are bushy 
enough, let them be potted into six-inch pots, in the compost already 
mentioned, and as soon as they have begun to grow f^st, top some 
of the most vigorous shoots. In fact, begin bv these means to get 
your plants into good order and form. In May, change them to 
larger sized pots — eight or nine inch ones — and let them stand in an 
open situation, with the benefit of all the sun, but plunged into some 
dry medium up to the rin^ of the pots, to prevent the sun from burn- 
ing the sides of the pots and damaging the fibres. They need not 
be taken up till the beginning of October, when they may be removed 
into a house by themselves, or in any place where they will be kept 
in a strong light and be protected from winds and frosts. If the 
pots are pretty full of fibres they may want another shift, but if not 
very full, they may be bloomed in their present pots. If they are 
confined and cannot be removed into others, give them at every K)urth 
watering liquid manure, such as would be made by putting a good 
shovelful ot thoroughly decomposed dung into eighteen gallons of 
water, and well stirring them together for two or three days. This 
will be as good as repotting. Begulate the number of blooms so as 
not to have them crowded ; and, above all things, take especial care 
that they are not at any time distressed for water during the whole 
period of their growth, for the certain result of this would be dis- 
coloration of the leaf, or its falling off" altogether. 

The plant will require supports, which should be neatly put to 
them, so that the fouage may conceal them. The plants to show 
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dwarf should not be detached from the tops of plants until they haye 
made the best part of their growth in July ; when they haye struck 
well, pot them into five-inch pots, plunge them in the most open 
situation where they have all the sun, and take off the tops down to 
about three pair of eyes ; this will cause them to be neat and bushy, 
and the open situation will prevent them from running up high. 
They may be continued on the spot till the beginning of September, 
when they may be shifted into six-inch pots, using the rich soil before 
recommended. Still keep them plunged, but allow no frost to touch 
them. Remove them to the house in October, and let them have air 
and moisture, with plenty of light, and the pains taken with them 
will be fully repaid at the blooming season. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HEBBAOBOUS 

CALCEOLAEIAS. 

BT TLOBISTA. 

NoTWiTHSTAWDiiTG the difficulty which is often met with in winter- 
ing these plants, I am assured, from the results of long experience 
in the cidture of these lovely gems of Flora's kingdom, that all who 
strictly conform to my plan of management need fear no failure, 
which I will briefly detail. If we commence when they are past bloom, 
which is generally about the end of June, we should, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, divest them of their flower-stalks and dead 
leaves, and top-dress them about an inch deep with silver sand and 
yellow loam in equal portions, taking care that all the ripe joints of 
the young shoots are covered for about half that depth ; afterwards 

Elace them in a cool shady situation until the beginning or middle ol 
eptember, giving occasional waterings during that period. By this 
time it will generally be found that most of the shoots so covered 
have emitted a sufficient number of roots to admit of their being 
removed with safety from the parent plant ; this operation I perform 
in the same manner as is generally done by gardeners in the removing 
of layers of Carnations. I then plant them in five-inch pots, or 
smaller if necessary, and place them in a frame on a gentle bottom 
heat of tan, taking care at this period to guard against the direct 
influence of the sun until they are fairly established in their pots. 
The compost I use for the first potting is, three parts of yellow loam, 
four of well-decomposed leaf-mould, one of cow-dung, which has lain 
at least twelve months, and two of silver sand. This soil I vary as 
the plants strengthen and approach their flowering season, untH the 
proportions are five of loam, two of leaf-mould, two of cow-dung, and 
one of silver sand. From the time the plants are well established in 
their pots I give them no particular attention beyond that of slightly 
fumigating them once a week, a routine to which I subject them 
during their whole period of growth^ until About the begim^ of 
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January, when I shift; them into larger pots and place them on the 
front stage of a Gheranium-house, the temperature of which is kept 
at forty-five degrees, with an exceedingly humid atmosphere. I ought 
to observe that in shifting I alwajs sink the ball a little, to admit of 
a top-dressing of fresh mould bemg put over the ripe joints of the 
young wood, which very soon emit roots, an operation which tends 
materially to increase the size and strength of the plants. I am also 
very particular as to drainage, never allowing a particle of the old 
dramage to be removed ; and by the time they are placed in their 
flowering pots, I have a complete open drain from within a few inches 
of the surface down to the bottom of the pot, with the exception of 
the layers of fresh turf, which I always introduce between the mould 
and potsherds. This temperature and a careful attention to fumiga- 
tion I consider the most essential points in the cultivation of Calceo- 
larias of this class ; for if they once become infested with green fly, 
no art can prevent the disfigurement of their foliage, and few plants 
are more impatient of an excess of moisture at their roots than 
herbaceous Calceolarias. It should be observed, however, that in 
fumigating, care must be taken to avoid doing so in excess ; for if 
smoke is applied to them in the same quantity as would be proper 
for plants of a hardier nature, thev will be certain to suffer from its 
eflects. In watering, I am guided more by the appearance of their 
foliage than by the mould in the pots ; if they are in a proper state, 
their foliage will be found every morning to be fringed with drops of 
dew, which is a certain indication of health. When this has not been 
the case, I have always found that my plants were either too wet or 
too dry. By using tixe above compost, attending to temperature and 
atmospheric moisture, avoiding an excess of water at their roots, and 
slightly fumigating once a week, I have grown many of the beautiful, 
but now old-fashioned, varieties to the size of between two and three 
feet in diameter in the head of flowers. But this cannot be effected 
unless the remarks here offered are carried out to the letter, and 
which contain all that need be practised in the successful treatment 
of this most engaging class of plants. 



ON THE rORMATION OF WALKS. 

BY A PEACTICAIi LAITOSOAPE OABDEKXB. 

A LABOE amount of the pleasure and gratification afforded by ^ 
garden necessarily depends on the manner in which its walks are 
constructed. Walks which are so iU made or of such improper 
materials as to become cloggy and tenacious during and soon after 
wet weather or a thaw, and those which have a coarse harsh surface, 
through very loose materials, tend much to deter persons, especially 
ladies, from making so frequent use of their gardens as a pleasure 
and relaxation as otherwise would be the case, and in consequence 
deprive them of a great deal of rational enjoyment and healthy 
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exercise. The etandord for good walks and drives is one that is dry, 
hard, and firm in all kinds of weather, and kept constantly smooth and 
even ; the more closely this standard is approached, the greater will 
be the comfort and ease of the proprietor and his friends. The first- 
named requisite, dryness, is attamable by using suitable materials not 
only for the surface, but also for the foundation ; by giving the walk 
a gentle but gradual slope in some direction, so that it may have a 
decided fall or inclination in the direction of its length, as well as a 
slight rise in its centre throughout its whole extent ; and lastly, by 
the placing of suitable drains, to carry off the water at the lowest 
and intermediate points. In the ground formation of a walk, the 
first consideration should be to obtain a firm bottom, which should 
be pared as smoothly as possible, keeping it from three to six inches 
higher towards the centre, the height being governed by the width 
of the walk. On both sides let the ground be sloped down gradually, 
for the extent of about eighteen inches, to the extreme margins, 
where it should be &om six to nine inches deeper than in any other 
part. These are for filling with a coarser material than the walk it- 
self, and serve as drainage; they should communicate at intervals with 
the ordinary ground drains, so that any water accumulating may be 
speedily let off: this is an essential plan in securing a dry walk. At 
intervals, where the walk is deepest, and where it would appear likely 
for water to collect, square holes should be cut, lined at the sides 
with slates, and covered with grates ; these should communicate, by 
means of short rubble drains, with the nearest common drains, but 
at such a height as to receive the overflow of water merely, the sand 
and fine gravel which will in time accumulate at the bottom of the 
hole being removed from time to time. A walk should have at least 
nine inches of material upon it, and a drive twelve or fifteen inches ; 
fine gravel for the surface need not be laid on deeper than three 
inches, the rest being either gravel of a coarser kind, or flint, rubble- 
stone, etc. Walks of three feet width may be raised two iuches in 
the centre when filled, giving an additional inch of elevation for every 
yard in breadth up to a certain extent; but verv broad straight 
walks present a better appearance if formed perfectly fiat &om side 
to side, which flatness adds much to the effect, especially where the 
grass is kept low and neat. That most extensively employed material, 
sravel, is very variable in different parts of this country, and not un- 
nrequently requires some artificial preparation or admixture, before it 
is brou£;ht to a proper state for use. Some, which contains day and 
lime, though of good binding quality, is liable to the objection of 
being sticky in wet weather, and to considerable breaking up during 
frost ; here the addition of some sandy and drier kind is desirable. 
Again, sea gravel will not bind at all vdthout a slight mixture of a 
Hmy kind, or of pulverized clay, or even strong loamy soil in a small 
proportion, as a fifth or sixth part. Wlien settled down and quite 
set, a walk of this material forms bne of the best possible surfaces. 
The perfection of a good walk consists in its smoothness, and freedom 
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from rough stones, therefore a thinly spread upper stratum or coating 
of gravel finely screened or sifted should be laid on, or the whole of 
the surface must be finely raked, so that no stones of large size are 
left to be kicked up in dry weather. If gravel be scarce, road scrap- 
ings, if tolerably iree from dirt, and thinly laid on, make a good 
surface material. The best coloured gravel, where choice may be 
exercised, is the deep orange-yellow kind, so abundant in the London 
district — this has considerable richness and warmth of appearance ; 
whitish and lighter-tinted gravels have too conspicuous and cold an 
air to make their adoption desirable when any other is to be had. 
Nothing makes a walk look more slovenly and untidy than rough or 
deep edges ; it is of importance therefore to have all grass verges kept 
low, neatly clipped, and smooth throughout, which at once indicate a 
refined taste in the manager of a garden. 

The period at which walks should be laid down is summer and 
autumn, which are the best seasons for any kind of new ground work, 
as the ^urth is then dry and can be easily moved, as well as has time 
to settle. I would, in consideration of these and other advantages 
which my experience has led me to observe, strongly advise benefit 
to be taken of fine weather towards the close of summer and early 
autumn, for the performance of all operations necessary in the forma- 
tion of garden walks ; the whole of August and September being in 
the main the best time, and the period of which, in my practice, I 
always avail myself for this kind of work. 



ON PLOWEBINa HYACINTHS POB EXHIBITION. 

BY THOMAS SELLBBS, BA.TH. 

I sbKjD the following remarks on the method I have successfully 
adopted for blooming the Hyacinth in the spring months, which, if 
you think worthy of a place in your useful publication, you are at 
liberty to insert. In the first place, it it important that a proper 
selection be made in the choice of bulbs, which ought to indicate 
great strength ; for as the best sorts sometimes make poor flowers, 
such only should be chosen as show the greatest substance. The soil 
which I make use of consists of good free loam and well-rotted cow- 
dung, with a small portion of sand ; yet I would remark that this is 
not of great importance, as the matter to be developed is the secre- 
tion of the previous season, and therefore only requires to be placed 
in favourable circumstances to forward its proper development. The 
bulbs being planted in thirty-two-sized pots, I place them in a cold 
pit or fi*ame, with a dry flooring, and cover the whole over with dry 
sawdust, at least six inches deep, above the pots. This material 
being kept perfectly dry, the bulbs are secure from frost, and likewise 
from premature excitement. When spring arrives and the leaves 
begin to push, I raise the pots above tne sawdust, to prevent that 
blfmched appearance which this tribe often presents when brought 
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from the old tan-heap, which is but too often their abode until 
wanted for forcing. Ab soon as the plants begin to grow I expose 
them as much as possible, merely protecting them from frost and 
rain. When nearly in flower I remove them to a shaded place, and 
fix over them hand-lights, elevated upon inverted floweivpots under 
the corners, for the twofold purpose of making room for the tops and 
giving them all the air possible. When the day is fine and oalm, 
remove the top of the light entirely. In such a situation they will 
develope themselves in their greatest perfection, and may be preserved 
in full beauty for double the time which they would be if exposed to 
the sun. 



THE BULB GAEDEN. 

BT CLEEICTIS. 



Thebb are few classes of plants which are so usefril for spring deco- 
ration as the bulbous, which affords a gay display during .the early 
months of the year, then dying down, to be succeeded by tender 
annuals and bedding plants, without which the summer and au- 
tumnal attraction of the parterre would not be complete. Of all 
bulbs which are suited for an edging to flower beds or borders there 
are none which can compare to the Crocus, and where the plan is of 
a geometrical or regular character, a good effect is produced by a 
skilful combination of colours, made by judiciously planting the 
various kinds of Crocus along the sides of the beds, or in continuous 
lines. A selection of the best kinds should comprise the following : 
Crocus vermes, blue ; Cloth of Q-old, yellow ; Scotch, striped, this is 
one of the earliest ; Bride of Abydos, white ; Ne plus ultra, blue and 
white ; Prince Albert, purple ; Queen Victoria, white, very pure \ and 
Othello, very dark. 

Snowdrops, too, should be extensively planted, but are better grown 
in patches, distributed along the sides of shady walks, or snu^y en- 
sconced in rockwork, where they are always found to grow very fine 
and attain a large size. A similar bulb, the Leuocjwm v^mum, or Snow- 
flake, is also well adapted for patches in open beds ; it is of taller habit, 
and produces larger flowers than the Snowdrop, and deserves to be 
grown by every lover of the tribe. Those who order this bulb should 
be careful to secure the true one, as L. astivum is generally sold 
under that name, whereas the true vemum is a far more interesting 
plant,, flowering earlier, and bearing blossoms of double the size. 

Many of the varieties of Alstriemeria are very hardy, and if 
planted in a dry loose soil, continue to flower for years without 
requiring £Eirther care. The handsomest varieties are aurantiaoa^ 
liMarifoliatplantaffinea, mid psittaoina. As auxiliaries to the fore- 
going the ^Narcissus tribe is valuable, being plants of the most ea^ 
culture, requiring transplanting but every tnird year; I have oftm 
been puzaled to underitand why they are not muoh moz« exteoaiTeLy 
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grown, ceriftiiiiy not beoause they are too common, the best vairietioe 
being nnfortunatelj Bcaroe. The value of NarciMns flowets for io* 
door deoomtion in earljr spring should not be overlooked. Although 
more than sixty species are known, the choicest are Naroienu biflorua, 
the two-flowered, yellow and white j ^. hUboeodiufHy the hooped«petti* 
coat Narcissus ; i^. poeticus, white ; JV. Jonquillw^ the Jonquil ; and 
2f, TasfeUa^ the Polyanthus Narcissus, a very elegant species, the 
stalks being many-flowered; of this there are numerous hybrids, 
the most select are Bouquet tans Fareily Covronna Blanehe, Ghana 
Monarque, La Belle Nwmande, and Soleil cPOr, The above com- 
prises a small but excellent selection, all well worth growing. Those 
who make a practice of purchasing annually Dutch-grown roots for 
blooming in pots or glasses, should take particular care of the roots 
after flowering, and early in October plant them out in the border, 
and they will bloom in great perfection. For small beds I would 
recommend the rare and beautiful Scillas: Sihirioa^ blue; hifoHa, 
lilac ; hifolia alba, pure white ; eamea, pink ; praeoay dark blue ; and 
Italica, pale blue. They all succeed well in a light soil, and multiply 
rapidly by means of offsets; their culture is very simple, for 
they merely require planting in the autumn, the bulbs being placed 
from two to four incnes under ground, according to their size, and 
the^ may then remain year after year, the patches of bulbs increasing 
in size, until it is required to form new plantations ; except for this 
purpose, or for the sake of increase, the less they are disturbed the 
better. 

The Babianas are a very pretty genus of hardy dwarf-growing 
bulbs, of different shades of blue, red, and yellow, which flower 
abundantly during the months of June and July; they are very 
attractive, showy, and generally admired. The selection should include 
atrosangumea, earulea nana, Kermewna, rubra etfanea, and tuhiflara, 
Fritillarias are of easy cultivation, and singularly pretty, as are the 
chequered kinds, meleagrie and its varieties ; yet Mitillaria imperiaUe 
has an imposing and majestic appearance — there are four varieties, 
imperialie flaf>a, the yellow Crown Imperial Lily ; imperialis foliia 
variegatia, with variegated leaves; multipleaf, Crown on Crown 
Lily ; and rubra, the red variety. They are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow in anything but stiff clay ; they should be planted in October* 
Of Gladioli there are many beautiful kinds, both species and hybrid 
varieties, and no bulb garden should be without a number of these 
plants. The season of flowering depends much on the time of plant* 
mg, some blooming in the early part of summer, and others, such as 
the tall-growing varieties of psittaemus, floribun&ue, and Gmdavenm, 
later in the autumn. A light rich loam, with good drainage, suits 
them well. The varieties being so numerous, and all good, it is 
unnecessary to offer a selection. Ixias are a handsome genus, which 
have unaccountably been much neglected in this country, as the slifffat 
protection whieh tney require in winter is easily afforded them* The 
follawing AM tih« onoiMtt, many of them new, and all havi been 
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proved in my own garden. Maculata mprema, a large and free 
bloomer, buff, with a large crimson centre and tips ; Ouprea capUata^ 
a large trusser and free-flowering dwarf variety, bright copper colour, 
with a dark centre ; Idkunna, an early kind, lilac, with dark centre ; 
Meauosa, late blooming, pale lavender; Oonieay brilliant orange; 
Ochroleuea, sulphur, with dark centre — this is one of the largest 
flowering of the genus ; JPurpurea campanulata^ a large, handsome, 
purple flower; Rosea maculata, delicate rose, with dark centre; 
Sulphurea mactdata, bright yellow, with a very dark centre, a large 
flower, and very dwarf in habit ; Ereeta^ pure white ; Viridiflora, 
pretty pea-green flowers, with a black centre, late, but showy ; 8an^ 
guinea, deep yellow, with scarlet centre. Sparaxises also should be 
grown as associates to the Izias, which they exceed in brilliancy and 
variety of colouring ; the annexed are deserving of cultivation, but 
they are all liable to change in colour : Ccerulea^ slate coloured; Nigri' 
cans, intense purple, approaching to black ; Pavonia, white ; Tricolor^ 
scarlet and black; Jllba, white; BulHferay yellow; Bosea, bright 
rose; and Variabilis, changeable: all having a yellow cenire. All 
who have seen a good selection with the sun on the bed must be 
impressed with the beauty of the sight, and brilliance of tints. 
Early Tulips, both double and single, will not be overlooked by all 
establishing a collection of bulbs. There are also several choice and 
desirable bulbs in the genus Muscaria, of which the best are hotiyoides. 
Ma, comosum, mosehatum, macrocarpvm, and pallida, Liliums, in pots 
or vases, and in the open border, along the outside of a bulb garden, 
are a great source of attraction ; I would recommend the following 
especially, Lancifolium album and rubrum, together with the wlute, 
yellow, scarlet, and purple Martagons. Eor a bed in the centre, few 
things make a better show than two or three plants of Tritomas, both 
media and uvaria ; their large, brilliant, dense spikes of flowers con- 
centrating the eye towards the centre. To the foregoing I may add 
briefly several miscellaneous bulbs not frequently grown, but of 
much beauty and merit, as Allium acuminatum, acutum, MoUf, nigrum, 
roseum, and stellatum — the first variety is extremely neat in appear- 
ance and of showy colours ; Camassia esculenta, another very oand- 
some plant, which succeeds best in peat soil and shaded situations, 
bloommg in June; Omithogalum bulbiferum^ montanum, nutans, 
refractum, and umbellatum, Antkericum liliastrum and sulphureum : 
all are very hardy and early-flowering varieties. Pancreftium mariti" 
mum is a fine bulb, which no collection should be without ; Anom(h- 
theca cruenta, a pretty dwarf; BroduBa congesta, growing two feet 
high, and bearing a coronet of blue flowers ; Watsoniajulgid^, bright 
orange-scarlet, no garden should be without this hardy bulb ; Zephf^ 
ranthus Candida, or "flower of the west wind," which I have proved 
to be perfectly hardy, however delicate several of its brethren have 
proved. In concluding this brief but select list, I must not omit to 
recommend a choice collection of Hyacinths, of various colours, which 
will afford a grand display up to the month of Jime, when they, 
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together with most bulbous plants, give place to other but not more 
attractire flowers. 



THE CONSEEVATOBT. 

BY A KOBLBHAB's ELOWEB QABDBKBB. 

Thb principal point wherein a conservatory differs from a green« 
house is that the former is better adapted for the growth of large 
specimens than the latter ; in the first they are generally planted out 
in beds, already prepared for their reception, or in large tubs and 
boxes, whilst in the latter erection they are kept in pots, and mostly 
placed on stages. The general end of the conservatory is a building 
to contain large and fine specimens ; but in the greenhouse the plants 
are usually kept pretty small and, by frequent propagation, young. 
The most appropriate situation for a conservatory is either in the 
flower garden, where it ought always to be a detached structure, or 
adjoining the mansion, to which it may form a wing. 

In erecting a building of this kind, the great object to be kept in 
view is the admission of abundance of air and light. For the 
former purpose all the sashes should be made moveable, in order that 
the roof and sides may be taken away at pleasure, whenever necessary, 
and as regards the latter, all such conservatories as have walls at 
the back and ends are highly objectionable ; neither do I approve of 
such erections being very lofty, for, were expense no consideration, 
the plants are liable to become drawn up, presenting too frequently 
slender naked stems, and if exotics are well cultivated in houses not 
exceeding twenty or twenty-five feet in height, all that is reasonably 
expected from them may be obtained. Most small conservatories 
have the floors paved, and the plants are arranged in large pots and 
boxes, which, for such a class of houses, are the best ; for when the 
plants are grown in beds they soon become too large, and grow 
coarsely ; often the most worthless grow up rapidly, and destroy the 
more rare and valuable, which frequently are of more slender habit. 
Conservatory plants cultivated in beds not only grow too luxuriantly, 
after a few years requiring to be reduced in size by close pruning 
in, or removed altogether, but most do not flower so well as they 
would do in large pots ; neither can they be removed so readily in case 
of disease, or at those periods when they are out of flower, or set in 
the open air out of doors during summer. I admit that boxes, tubs, 
or vases, etc., if ever so ornamental, will be objectionable if in too 
great a number or of too large a size. To remedy this objection, the 
floor may, however, be made hollow, and covered with an ornamental 
or neat iron grating, instead of a solid pavement, and constructed of 
separate pieces, so as to admit of the larger boxes being placed 
beneath, while the smaller pots and vases are distributed through 
the house, in a manner calculated to produce the most elegant and 
pleasing effect. 
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• Wheve thit Additional expenae^ HoweTer, i» objeatod tO| and it is 

preferred to plant tlie specimens m a permanent bed, suoh paitiea may 
perhaps consider the following observations serviceable, TiCt the 
whole of the ground-floor of the house be excavated, four feet in 
depth being a convenient space, and in the centre of the intended 
bed a drain should be made to carry off the superfluous water ; over 
this drain, as well as over the whole surface of tne floor, lay a stratum 
of rough stones or brickbats to the depth of about a foot, upon which 
the soil for the plants to grow in shoiUd be placed. In preparing the 
bedi it will be of advantage to place a layer of cut and dried turf, to 
prevent the fine soil settling down among the drainage below ; it 
should be closely packed, and beaten down. Over this the compost soil 
is hadf which should have been in a state of preparation several 
months previously, by being often turned over and mixed, to sweeten 
aa it is termed, and should consist of light yellow loam and peat soil 
of a sandy nature, which will suit most things, except Orange 
trees and Camellias, The bed, being filled and moderately trodden 
down, is ready for the reception of the plants* Where Oranges and 
Camellias are to be grown, a difference of soil is absolutely necessary ; 
as for the former, it can scarcely be too strong and rich, if sufficiently 
porous to admit of water passing through it, and for the latter a light 
and rather rich mellow loam is to be preferred. As to the general 
management of conservatory plants, the whole may be comprised in a 
few words* The temperature should never be allowed to fall below 
40^^ and in general should not much exceed 50^, and all possible air 
should be admitted, even in winter, if the weather be suitable^ and this 
may be said to be the ereat secret of growing conservatory plants 
well* Where the specimens are planted in beds, it is advisable to 
exercise caution that they neither become too dry at the roots nor 
the soil soddened by an excess of it. If grown in large pots or 
boxes, there is less danger of falling into either extreme^ and if the 
evil exist it is much easier rectified; indeed, in the latter case too much 
dryness may be apprehended, and especially from the use . of tubs, 
where the water generally passes down outside or through chinks, 
which tends to keep the ball dry, in which case it is better to have 
tubs and boxes lined halfway down with thin sine. Prequent watering, 
by the application of the swinge, is very beneficial, by cleansing the 
leaves and branches, and during summer should be applied at least twice 
a week, and in winter, during mild weather, at least once a fortnight. 
In respect to tropical plants, water can scarcely be applied in this 
manner too abundantly, but should in their case always be accom- 
panied with a corresponding degree of beat. For the proper dis- 
tribution of water over the foliage of conservatory plants it is neces* 
flary to provide a small water-engine ; those on Bead's principle being 
best. 

With the exception of climbers, I prefer growing the rest in tubS| 
boxes, vases, and pots, regulating these according to their several habits 
and sizes. Great judgment is necessary in the judicious selection of coO"' 
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MrvAtoiy pUmts, «&d a much luppler effect oan be produced by ft 
well-selected few than by a heterogeneous mixture of many species. If 
the intention be to hare an abundance of bloom through as long a 
period as possible, then such as are fine free*blooming species, not of 
very robust habit, should be chosen. In conseryatones of limited 
dimensions, care should be exercised that too many species of a genus, 
or too many of a colour, be not introduced. Attention should also be 
paid to procure good specimens iu the first instance, and sufficient 
room should be allowed to retain them in that state, and they 
should be frequently turned round, to give them the benefit of the 
light* Some discrimination is also necessary in their arrangement, 
so that all sun-loving delicate plants] be placed forwards, and the rest 
in the rear or middle. Cleanliness is absolutely necessaiy, not only for 
the appearance of the house^ but for the welfare of the stock. The 
Operations of cleansing, watering, and arranging are better done in 
the early part of the day ; and as this is the highest in grade, and 
generally the most imposing in appearance of all plant-structures, so 
it should have the more scrupulous care and greatest nicety in keeping ; 
all dead leaves and branches should be removed as soon as they appear. 
Many conservatory plants cannot well be propagated by cuttings, and 
must therefore be multiplied by budding, grafting, layering, by seed, 
or division of the roots, as may appear more suitable m each case. 



CfilNESE PLOWEB GAEDENS. 

Tflifi Chinese gardens are of a peculiar character, and differ altogether 
from ours in their arrangements, while the care bestowed upon them 
by their possessors exceeds anything of which we could have formed 
an idea. To each branch, often to each leaf of a tree or shrub, the 
utmost pains are taken to give the appropriate turn, and the gardeners 
may be seen sitting constantly besiae the plants, and employed in 
binding and pruning them, in order to accomplish the desired form. 
The nroduction of the greatest variety and contrast of colours is the 
chiei object of the Chinese flower-gardeners. Strangers to refine- 
ment and the tender emotions, the Chinese have no taste for the 
pure and^ tranquil enjoyment which the perfumes of sweet-scented 
flowers 3rleld. It is only in gaudy colours, and by a marvellous skill 
in developing singular growths, that the Chinese gardener excels. 
Long and straight alleys run directly through their gardens, and are 
bordered by low trees of one and the same species. We visited these 
gardens (in the vicinity of Canton) in the month of November, and 
remarked the following objects: close to the entrance were large 
masses of Chrysanthemums, the blossoms of which had attained an 
extraordinary size; then followed whole plots of Citrons and Shad- 
docks, which were raised in pots, and loaded with jfruit ; and it was 
remarkable that all these fruits were divided into segments, and thus 
formed permanent monstrosities, which were fiirther propagated by 
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grafts. It is by such mis-growth that thej acquire a finger-shaped 
appearance, which occurs also occasionally in our conservatories. In 
China these fruits are cultivated assiduously, not only for the adorn- 
ment of the gardens, but also for the sake of the well-known Chinese 
preserved citron, of which large quantities come to us bv commerce. 
For this purpose they use chiefly the smaller fruits, three or four 
inches long, which are boiled in refined sugar. The larger fruits of 
monstrous shape are of the Shaddock kind, and often from ten to eleven 
inches long, wnile the several segments extend singly in aU directions. 
In the gardens these odd-shaped fruits, as well as the sweet Oranges, 
with which whole plots are planted, have a neat appearance, as they do 
not allow anv trunk to form, but force them at once to spread into 
branches, liarge borders are to be seen planted with Camellia Japo- 
mica, and others with Cockscombs, some with white, others with 
yellow or red fiowers ; the yellow-fiowered plants had shot particularly 
high, and they were so arranged that all the plants in a bed were of 
one and the same colour. We also saw in the gardens a species ot 
Scilla, very like S. mariiima, which showed the same sort of monstro- 
sity as the Cockscomb. We observed Bamboos in pots, the stems 
of which were two to three feet high, and were wound into a spiral 
form from below upwards. Among the trees were the Lee-chee, 
Banana, Averrhoa caramhola, and various Palms, on the stems of 
which Epidendrums were trained. The ponds of these gardens, some 
of which were very large, contain beautiful fish, which are fed by a 
disgusting but common method among the Chinese, which is saia to 
render them very plump. The stools in the pleasiure-houses are for 
the most part of a coarse sort of porcelain, or they are formed of 
large flat stones, supported by wooden frames, which, by their cool- 
ness in summer, must be very agreeable to sit upon, when one is ac- 
customed to them. Sinsle borders are frequently edged with a small- 
leaved Box-tree, and the long walks are bounded by hedges of 
Averrhoa, Olea jfragrans, and other plants, which were new to us. On 
the whole, we must allow that the planting in regular masses of 
the large-flowered Chrysanthemums, mth Oranges, Camellias, 
Kalmias, and tall Cockscombs, is not altogether devoid of beauty; 
but a stranger can hardly reconcile himself to an arrangement which 
must appear to him so contrary to the rules of good taste. Hydran- 
geas and Asters seemed at this time to be out of fashion, for we saw 
very few of them. — Dr. Meyen^a Beise urn die Urde. 



ON THE CrLTUEE OF DATUEAS. 

BY KB. JESSE WHITE, DUBHAM. 

These plants, which are perhaps more generally known by their old 
name Brugmansia, are among the most showy in cultivation ; their 
long funnel-shaped flowers, depending from the branches, have a very 
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handsome appearance, whether in the conservatory or set out on the 
lawn. 

The pendulous character of the flowers makes the plant look better 
when grown as a standard ; all the varieties are rapid growers, and the 
best method of propagation is by eyes, in the same way as vines are 
treated. If the last season's growth be cut into pieces, with an eye 
to each, and then potted one in a pot, and placed in a gentle bottom 
heat, they will soon strike ; they require to be kept moist. During 
the winter they should not be forced much, but in spring they will 
require potting, and may then be plunged in a bark bed, or placed in 
a warm stove ; as they make side Duds these should all be rubbed off, 
with the exception of two or three nearest the top, and this must be 
continued until the stem has attained such a height as the standard 
is intended to be, which ought never to be less than two feet and a 
half, and may be much more. When this result has been attained, 
the top will require to be pinched out, which will cause the few side 
shoots to form branches rapidly. Up to this time the plant shouUI 
be frequently shifted into pots a size larger. If the heat be genial 
the plant will make rapid progress, and when the laterals have made 
about four inches growth pinch out their ends, in order to induce the 
production of sufficient branches to make a head ; it is necessary, 
however, to take away such as would tend to make it too close, or 
spoil the shape. The plant may be allowed to remain in the stove 
until bloom is shown, when they may be removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory to perfect their flowers, and where it will continue to 
grow and bloom a long time, filling the air with a rich perfume. The 
red and orange species. Datura aangtdnea and 2>. lutea, are not of so 
rapid growth as J). arhorea^ the white, and D. Knightii, the double 
white, but the treatment of all is similar. I have always found them 
prosper best in a mixture of loam, peat, and dung from a stale hot- 
bed, using about one-half of the latter ingredients. If it be desired 
to place the plants on a lawn, it is important to select a sheltered 
situation, where they may be screened effectually from wind, for the 
wood is very brittle, and the foliage being large, they are soon injured 
if this precaution be not attended to. Some prefer plants for out-of- 
doors decoration which have been allowed to take their own course, 
without attempting to form standards of them, although in my 
opinion the former plan does not show off the blossoms to so much 
advantage as the latter. If left to make their natural growth they may 
be planted out in June, and should have stakes applied, to hold them in 
the same manner as a Dahlia, and had better be plunged in the ground 
in pots, which enables them to be taken up for in-door protection during 
the winter. The Datura is rather an ill-growing plant if not attended 
to by pruning annually, otherwise they will be too thick with branches, 
and weakly. The red spider is their greatest enemy when in 
the house, but moisture with sulphur and water, occasionally syringed 
over and under the leaves, affords an easy means of preventing the 
ravages of this destructive enemy. The bloom from a mature plant 
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u extremely attractiTe, but they will flower very well from an eye 
the firut year. 



ON THE TEEATMBNT OF LEONOTIS LE0NT7KTJS. 

BT JOHK HIKB, PBE8TOK. 

IIatiko been rery successful in growing this very handsome but 
little cultivated autumn-blooming plant, I shall be glad to see the 
following brief remarks in your interesting and usefiu little Cabinet. 
It will be found one of the most accommodating inhabitants of the 
greenhouse, being equally as hardy as any of the Fuschias, and as 
easily grown. About the beginning of March, plants struck fiom cut- 
tings last summer will have begun to grow; they should then be shifted 
into thirty-two-sized pots, filled with good loam and a little peat and 
silver sand, having plenty of drainage, consisting of chopped turf and 
well-rotted manure in lumps, about equal ])art8. When repotted, 
place the plants in a l!<^ht part of the ^enhouse, where they will get 
plenty of air ; they must nave but little water for the first two or 
three weeks, after which they may be set in pans, but they must not 
be allowed to stand constantly in water. By the first week in May 
they should be finally shifted into the pots in which they are intended 
to bloom (No. 4) ; about the middle of the month, when all danger 
from frost is over, plunp;e the pots up to the rim in a south border 
and supply them plentifully with water, and once in eight or ten 
days give them some liquid manure. They will require nothing else 
but tying up, and occasionally turning the pots round, to prevent the 
roots from running into the border, till the end of September or 
beginning of October, when they should be removed into the green- 
house, where they will flower for eight or ten weeks ; after this they 
may be out down, put under the greenhouse-stage, and kept nearly 
dry till the followmg growing season. Treated in this manner, 
LeonoHi Leonurui forms handsome plants of from five to six feet in 
heiffht and from eight to ten in circumference, clothed with foliage 
and bloom from top to bottom. 



HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OP CEEETTS 

SPECIOSISSIMUS. 

BT J. G. 

It is generally considered necessary for the Buccessfril cnltiYation of 
most plants that a knowledge of their natural habitat ahould be 
known, but many of thia tribe are exceptions to the general mle ; we 
may name, for mstance, Oormu Mpedatunmut^ whi<m is a natire of 
South America^ and was for many years treated as a stove plant, 
potted in the poorest aoils, such as broken bricks^ old lime rubbiBh, 
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and the like, kept constantlj excited with heat and moisture; in this 
case, departure from the treatment that their natural localitieB would 
Buggest has rendered it a desirable plant to every person that pos- 
sesses a greenhouse. 

The compost with which I pot mj young plants is equal portions 
of peat and strong yellow loam, and a little river sand, all having 
been well exposed to the weather for some months previous. I never 
mix the soil before it is wanted for use, when it is well sifted and the 
lumps placed over the potsherds for drainage. When the plants 
have attained a proper size for blooming, 1 add more of the loam in 
repotting them, particularly to O, speciosissimus, and in all cases give 
plenty of drainage. I also occasionally water with a little weak 
guano or manure water, when the plants are youns and growing. 

The best time for propagating by cuttrugs is when the plants are 
growing freely. I make them of whatever size can best be spared 
from the plants ; and those that are of young and imripe shoots I lay 
on a dry she]f in the greenhouse for a fortnight, to dry up the sap, 
which prevents them from rotting, and causes them to emit roots 
much sooner. They are planted singly in small pots, and placed in 
a moderate hotbed frame ; when they have filled the pots with roots, 
they are repotted and placed in an intermediate house, where they 
remain for the summer, and receive a good supply of water. In the 
autumn they are allowed to become quite dry, and are wintered in a 
dry airy part of the greenhouse. In spring, they are again removed 
to the intermediate house, and very little water is given them, 
which is increased as the season advances. By the end of the second 
summer they will have grown to the size of good blooming plants ; 
and in the autumn they should be placed out m a warm airy part of 
the garden, to ripen the shoots thoroughly. About the usual time of 
housing other greenhouse plants, they should be again dried,^and put, 
as before, in me greenhouse. I place the first for forcing in the 
intermediate stove, about the beginning of Eebruary, and continue a 
succession till they bloom in the greenhouse, which is about June, 
Such plants will bear the greatest extremes of dryness and moisture, 
and without proper attention is paid at the season of rest to keep 
them quite cool and dry, they never will bloom properly. The 
forcing must be commenced at a low temperature, and water at first 
given very sparingly ; when they have begun to grow freely, and the 
bloom-buds are well started, they must be watered, not by a conti- 
nual dripping, but by copious applications, and at intervals of a fort- 
night, during the growing season, with liquid manure. . When the 
bloom-buds are sufficiently advanced, I thin out all those which are 
large and smiall, leaving them as near one size as possible, and at 

S roper distances, to allow the blooms to expand. Iwhen they have 
owered, I keep the plants rather dry for a short time, and place 
them in a cool shady part of the greenhouse, or under a north wall. 
In a few weeks they wiU again assume their usual firm and healthy 
appearance, and begin to grow ; then I clear off all the decayed 
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bloom a and seed-pods, and place tbe plants for the autumn in tbe 
garden, in a south aspect, where there is a free circulation of air, 
giving them a good supply of water ; allor this they are moYcd to the 
green ho Ui»e and treated aa befi>re. I train them to iron stakes, made 
to fit the outside of the pots or tubs, and fasten them with wire. 
Attention should be paid to early training, and to stopping all shoota 
as soon as tbey attain the required height ; all useless side and bot- 
tom shoots I rub off, and occasionally some of the old shoots are cut 
out and replaced with young ones. 

When in full bloom, C. ^pecionssimus is one of the most brilliant 
flowering plants that can be introduced to the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, or drawing-room window, and being of such easy culture entitled 
to be more extensively grown. There are several very fine hybrids 
which are abo deserving companions to the above. 



DESIGN FOE THE GEOIJNDS OF A VILLA RESIDENCE, 

COMPEISING EIGHT ACRES. 

BY T. BUTOEB, ESQ. 

The accompanying design comprises about eight acres, and has 
a lodge-entrance leading to the house, and from thence to the stables. 
A part of the ground is supposed to be divided off by a wire fence, 
for a paddock, with a cow-bouse and yard, which can be entered from 
the public road. At the west end of the house there is a conservatory, 
and at the east end are the offices, which are entered from the road 
leading to the stables. At the north entrance of the house a flower 
garden is shown, with a place in the centre, destined for an archi- 
tectural structure for embellishment. The lodge, being near to the 
garden, may be occupied by the gardener, who might be employed as 
the general manager of the out-door department. The lawn at the front 
of the house may be dotted with choice evergreens, and the clumps 
with dwarf shrubs and flowers. There is a walk leading round the 
southern part of the premises, with an alcove at the south-east, and 
also one at the south-west of the same. What remains may be 
understood by the reference. 

Reference, — 1. Eeading or tea room. 2. Aviary for Smcy 
birds. 3. Bowling-green. 4. Laundry and brewhouse, with yara. 
6. Piggery. 6. Poultiy-court, and dove-house in the centre. 7. Stable- 
yard, stabler, and coacn-house. 8. Dung-yard, with entrance from the 
public road. 9. Frame-ground, with an erection for tool-house and 
mushroom- house. 10. Compost ground. 11. Forcing-house depart- 
ment, with sheds. 12. Eoom for under-gardener. 13. Kitchen-garden. 
14. Slips which can be appropriated for fruit trees, small fruit, etc. 
16. The lodge. 16. Cow-shed and yard. 17. Public road. 
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EEMABKS ON DODECATHEON MEADIA. 

BY AK ADHIBEB. 

The delight witb which the botanist yiews a newly discovered plant 
can only be conceived by the student of nature ; it seems to expand 
his ideas, and give him new conceptions of the wisdom of the Q-reat 
Creator. He contemplates with admiration the harmony of its parts, 
which he finds so happily adapted to its native situation on the globe; 
he learns by the character of the plant the climate to which it belongs, 
and he soon conceives the utility of the individual plant to the grand 
link of vegetation by which tlie animal world is supported. The 
pleasure that the botanist enjoys, when lie first meets with an 
unknown plant, is not to be described. He deems it as the most 
important event of his life, and he joyfully bestows on it the name 
of some esteemed friend or eminent countryman : his fancy pictures 
it growing under cultivation with his native plants ; his immediate 
acquaintance covet it for his sake, and his name is justly registered 
amongst those who have benefited their country by peaceable pur- 
suits. 

The plant of which I am about to speak is indigenous to the 
Columbian world, that vast field from which such store of novelty 
has been poured into the more known quarters of the globe. It 
grows in several parts of North America, and was first sent from 
Virginia by Banister to Bishop Corapton, in the year 1704, and 
Miller mentions having seen it in blossom at his garden in Fulham, 
in the year 1709. After which, the plant was lost for several years, 
till it was again obtained from America, by Mr. Catesby, about the 
year 1744. The latter, in his "Natural History of Carolina," gave it the 
name of Meadia, in honour of Dr. Eichard Mead, an English 
physician of that day, whose name was revered by the eminent of all 
parts of Europe. On this account I feel a regret that Linneeus 
should have thought it necessary to change the generic term of this 
plant from that of Meadia, and more particularly so since the one he 
has bestowed on it seems as inappropriate, Dodecaiheon being derived 
from two Greek words, which mean twelve gods ; and the only cause he 
could have for adopting so whimsical a name was from the observa- 
tion that each of these plants generally produced twelve corollas. 
Meadia, however, remains as the specific name of the plant. 

This elegant plant flowers about the end of April, or the beginning 
of May ; the stalk, after rising up to about eight inches in height, 
throws out an umbel of flowers, gracefully pendent. The petals are 
of a rosy lilac, inclining to the colour of the peach or almond blossom, 
and they are reflexed, or turn back over the calyx, giving the appear- 
ance of a half-expanded parasol, and which resemblance is con- 
siderably heightened bv the long tapering shape of the parts of fruc- 
tification and the golden colour of the anthers. The Dodecatheon 
should be planted in a shady situation, where the earth is of a loose. 
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moist nature, and its beautiful delicacy and graceful formation render 
it deserving a situation amongst the plants that are potted for the 
house. It is easily propagated by offsets, which should be taken 
from the old plants in the month of August, that they may be 
established before the firost comes on. It is increased more rapidly 
from seed, however, which the plant generally produces in plenty ; 
these should he sown soon after they are ripe, either in pots or a 
shady border. If these plants are much exposed to the sun whilst 
young they are almost sure to perish, so impatient are they of heat. 
Many persons have lost their stock by plantmg them in dry soil in 
the most sunny parts of the garden, without reflecting from what 
latitude they were originally brought. 



ON GEOWING PINKS IN POTS. 

BT W. IBBSTT. 

It is very common to see Picotees and Camalaons grown in pots, but 
not so with the Pink, and why so universal a favourite as the latter 
flower should not be cultivated in a similar manner has long been to 
me a mystery, especially when we consider that it is as capable of such 
treatment, and indeed more so than its above-mentioned congeners. 
Florists appear to have followed the customary and more inconvenient 
plan of beading them, merely because their predecessors have always 
adopted the practice, and without sufficient grounds. There is not 
one single point in connection with the Picotee which may not just 
as reasonably be urged in the claim of the Pink for the system of 
pot-culture, and the same may be said of its adaptability with the 
Carnation. In fact, there is more toil by flir in the labour of super- 
intending Pinks in beds than there is in growing them in pots. The 
buds require to be guarded and, tied up, an operation performed &r 
more efl^ctually, and in fact neater, when under the latter rather than 
the former svstem of cultivation. It is true some have asserted that 
the colours do not come so true in pots as they would do in beds ; 
but when large-sized pots are employed, I have never had a single 
instance where this has been the case, throughout the whole of my 
experience, having grown the same sort in both ways simultaneously. 
In pots they are comparatively free from the ravages committed by 
vermin, and when attended to regularly and in a proper manner, the 
plants have made a cleaner growth, with as much healthy '* grass," 
m proportion, as if grown the other way. Pipings should be brought 
on under a hand-glass, and may then be pricked out regularly at three 
inches apart, in the row, and six inches between the rows, in 
a bed properly prepared for them. In September they should be 
potted in a mixture of two-thirds weU-rotted turves and one-third 
ow-dung thoroughly decayed, and well incorporated together. Place 
t moderate drainage in thnijy-two-sized pots, and fill up about half 
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full of the aforesaid compost* The plants must be taken up care- 
fully, so as not to injure the fibres and tender rootlets ; spread the 
latter equally, and fill up, gently pressing the soil around tne roots. 
It is of moment to bear in mind the plants must not be sunk in the 
soil, but that the collar of the root must be even with the surface of 
it. After a gentle watering let the pots be set in a dose frame for a 
couple of days, and they will in a short time become established. 
During winter they will require aU the air they can have, and water 
but moderately ; when the weather is fine let the glasses, be all taken 
off. The plants will do well till March, if the frames are preserved in 
a dry and clean condition, free from any extra moisture. When this 
month has arrived, they may be Bhifted into twenty-four-sized pots, 
and to these a liberal supply of crocks must be given, to secure good 
dramage, and the compost as before. The fibres must be carefully 
attended to at the time of shifting, and the soil not pressed too 
firmly about them. They may now be placed on a dry floor, cinders, or 
gravel space. Allow but one or two blooming spikes, pinching off all 
superfluous ones, and when the buds swell out, remove all but 
two or three of the most promising; as the time draws near for 
them to burst forth, slit them down in the centre, that the petals may 
be free to expand evenly, and form a regular bloom ; and now will be 
found the advantage of pot-culture, for the flowers are attended to 
much better all through the time of blooming. I have never seen 
a reason why they should not be exhibited in pots instead of, as is 
the usual practice, as cut blooms. When coming into flower, a little 
manure-water, not too strong, is a great advantage in the production 
of fine blooms. 



ON THE TASTE FOB FLOWEES IN THB METEOPOLIS. 

BY VLA.TOB. 

Afteb several years* absence from the metropolis, I had occasion often 
during last summer to walk through its closely populated suburbs, 
when my attention was attracted by the almost universal manifesta- 
tion of a taste for floriculture in the windows and small plots of 
ground in front of the houses. The labyrinthine streets displayed 
the outward marks of great varieties of pecuniary endowments, and 
were inhabited by people of almost all the grades of middle and low 
life; but, with lew exceptions, indications of this taste pervaded 
them all, and a wreath culled from the bountiful lap of nature told 
the passer-by that Flora and her kingdom were not forgotten. I 
was prepared for something like this development of a love of garden- 
ing, from having spent my early days in London, and thus being 
personally acquainted with the earnest yearnings of its citizens for 
green fields and flowers ; but I am convinced, from a little atten- 
tion to the subject, that the taste has more than kept pace with 
the increase of the population, and must be considered a stronger 
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characteristic of the people than it was then. As I passed from 
the Great Western Railway one bright summer's morning, before 
the natural blue of the heavens was travestied by London smbke^ 
what a gorgeous sight presented itself in the decorated balconies 
of the noble and wealthy inhabitants of that aristocratic quarter ! 
The owners were probably yet slumbering, but what beauties were 
silently pouring their fragrance on the morning air ! Pots of the 
choicest greenhouse plants, wet with the dews of night, gave sure 
intimation of the floral tastes of those who dwelt within. Ptoses and 
Pelargoniums (Geraniums in our old vernacular) were especially 
abundant, as they will always be in such collections, from the facility 
with which they are grown. Myrtles and other evergreen shrubs 
mingled their aark green with the foliage of gayer tints, and Mig* 
nonette and Heliotrope, poured forth their delicious perfumes. These 
balconies, opening probably from drawing-rooms, were evidently little 
consecrated spots, where tastes and refinement kept watch from day to 
day, and where the purest pleasures might be enjoyed. Some, indeed, 
of these accessories of fashion might be the appurtenances of mere 
wealth, evincing the love of display of their owners ; but I cannot 
believe this was the case with many of them. The flowers looked 
like loved things, and uttered silent tales in the ear of a contempla- 
tive observer. J could imagine that youth and beauty had tended 
them ; that the sight of them had relaxed the brow of care, so often 
a tenant of the palace as well as of the poor man's cottage ; and that 
sickness had been rendered lesspainful by theirinnocentbeauties. Erail 
mementoes of our evanescent joys ! Pull many a lesson is conveyed 
by your chaste calicos and petals. But although general^ this exhibi- 
tion was far from universal, and many mansions were quite guiltless 
of green leaves and flowers. "Was it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that between the flower-loving and the flower- neglecting there must 
be some impprtaut difierences both of intellect and of heart P 

This decided taste in the higher classes, so publicly acknowledged, 
made me look more curiously for its development in the grades of 
social life below them, and I was pleased to find that wherever I 
went through the great city the same floral tendencies displayed 
themselves. Of that sight — worth travelling over all England to 
see —Covent- Garden Market in the early inoming, 1 can only 
utter a passing word of recognition. It is the mighty storehouse 
whence all the luxuries of vegetable life are dispensed to the largest 
city in the world. But of this in transitu. Girls with baskets, and 
men with carts were found in all the great thoroughfares, bearing 
productions redolent of odours and sparkling with beauty. Bouquets 
of cut flowers, and plants ready to be transferred to the garden of the 
amateur, presented themselves in such plenty as to prove that there 
must be thousands of buyers who think that money may be worthily 
Hpent on flowers, as well aa on otlier equally ephemeral luxuries. 
Even into the places of common business flowers had insinuated 
themselves. What a cheerful appeamnoe mamy shops presented. 
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when, arranged among their wares, pots of healthy-looking plants in* 
vited attention. And although cultivation becomes more difficult 
as the population is denser and gardens are wanting, yet even in 
such localities (Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, for instance) the 
upper windows are not deficient in evidences that the inhabitants 
love flowers. The influence of such a taste must be more marked 
in these crowded dep6ts of commerce than among the wealthy resi- 
dents of the suburbs. The latter can easily find egress to the Parks 
and other rural spots ; but a tradesman in Cornhill who cultivates a 
few floral favourites, must watch them and linger over them with a 
joy which the more favoured, possessors of gardens can scarcely 
imagine. It is like possessing one object of tenderness, while others 
bask in the smiles of large families and many friends. The more 
opulent in the treasures of the heart are doubtless the happiest ; but 
the owner of one idol worships it with an intensity the others know 
nothing of. 

But 1 must come to that which most attracted me, and the bear- 
ings of which are most important. Within the last quarter of a 
century what immense additions have been made to the great city ! 
Scenes of my youth ! Pretty cheerful streets which twenty years 
ago bordered on green fields, listened to the flail, and could catch a 
glimpse of a distant windmill, how altered and base have you become! 
Improvements in the centre of the great metropolis, and the influx 
and increase of population, have made those remembered places 
crowded thoroughfares, and their inhabitants have been driven in 
widening eddies still farther from the centre. What were the suburbs 
then are now the town, and the inquirer must proceed farther for 
those pleasant spots, the semi-rural dwellings of the artisan and the 
villas of the middle classes. But if a natural repugnance was felt at 
seeing the arenas of former games of cricket and kite-flying turned 
into the very thickest marts of trade, ample restitution was aflbrded 
by the present condition of the existing outskirts of London. With 
retrogression there has certainly been improvement in almost every- 
thing, but in nothing more than in the floricultural tendencies of the 
population. Long streets, extending in some cases for miles in one 
direction, display before almost every house a plot of ground, gene- 
rally laid out vdth neatness, and adorned with shrubs and flowers. I 
observed this peculiarly in winter, when, of course, none but amateurs 
look much after their gardens ; yet, while some of the plots would 
have been better for a little trimming, on the whole the appearance 
was excellent. Hyacinths in pots and glasses adorned many of the 
windows, and evergreen shrubs gave a cheerful appearance to the 
fronts of the dwellings. Laurel of various kinds. Arbor vita, PhiUy- 
rea, Auctiha japonica, and Bhododendron, I particularly noticed as 
being very abundant. How obvious was the reflection that a vast 
amount of innocent recreation and unembittered happiness must 
redound to the teeming multitudes of cultivators of these graceful 
appendages of social life. But has the poor man no flowers, and is 
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his arduous lofc depriyed of the alleyiation which the culture of plants 
on the smallest scale can confer ? I fear these questions must gene- 
rally be answered in the affirmative, in reference to the working and 
poorer classes of large towns. Eren if a few square yards of groimd 
are doled out to the dwelling of the poor man, there are too many 
low characters and " untented" and mischievous bairns to allow much 
of green to grow. In this respect the agricultural have a decided 
advantage over the manufacturing population, for in the country a 
cottage may have as much land attached to it as will allow twenty 
tenements to be built upon it in a city. But the ruling passion for 
natural objects will force itself into notice even in the most untoward 
circumstances. Fine Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Dahlias are grown 
by toe silk-weavers of Spitalfields, sometimes in little yards, some- 
times in pots in the windows or on the tops of the houses. In what 
alley will not the observer discover a struggling attempt after flori- 
cultural honours P A Wallflower in a blacking-bottle, or a Carnation 
in a gallipot, are sure, though imperfect and humble, indications of 
the elementary feelings which, in better and more favoured circum- 
stances, delight in conservatories and greenhouses. Thus, through 
the whole extent of London, I found an increasing love of those 
pursuits which have always raised men's characters and improved 
their feelings. It is true this taste for flowers and gardening is often 
exhibited in the midst of appliances very inadequate to its develop- 
ment, but it is beneficial notwithstanding. 



VAEIEGATED OECHIDS. 



Perhaps there are no objects throughout the whole vegetable kingdom 
more delicately beautiful than the metallic-veined foliage of the small 
group of insignificant-flowered Orchids, of which Anaectochilus may 
be taken as the type. Formerly one or two kinds onlv were known 
in cultivation, but now their number is so far increased that a group 
of them becomes an exceedingly interesting and attractive feature. 
Unfortunately they require a high temperature, and thus their culti- 
vation is limited only to those who can provide them vdth a tropica) 
climate. They are grown in a mixture of light fibrous peat (Shirley 
peat, carefully selected, is the most suitable near London) and 
sphagnum moss cut up yery fine ; three parts of sphagnum are used 
to one part of peat, and a few small potsherds are mixed in the moss ; 
the pots also must be thoroughly drained. The plants should be 
kept up even with the top of the pots, and the soil packed about 
them rather lightly. They are then to be plunged in moss at the 
hottest part of an orchid-house or a damp stove. In winter they 
require very little water ; but in summer, when they are growing freely, 
and there is a full command of heat, water may be used with freedom. 
The temperature in winter should be from 65^ to 76^, and in summer 
from 70^ to 90°. The plants are best covered with ample bell-glasses, 
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which should be wiped dry erery morning; and the phuits should be 
frequently tlighify smoked with tobacco, to keep them free from 
insects. 

The following are the kinds now in cultivation, with the names by 
which they are known in the nurseries : — AnaetaohUui setaoeus^ the 
leaves beautifully and closely netted with lines of gold colour, on a 
rich velvety brownish green surface. There is a variety similar to 
this, with the veins a few shades lighter. AiUBetoohilui xanthophvUut 
{A. setaceus pietut), the leaves witb a broad bar of gold colour down 
the centre, and marked on each side with netted lines of the same on 
a dark green ground. Anaetoehilui mtermediw^ intermediate between 
the two preceding, having a smaller bar down the leaf^ but otherwise 
marked with golden network on the dark velvety green surface. 
An<Betochilu9 striatuif this has narrow lance-shaped foliage, marked 
with a bar of gold through the centre, upon a dark ereen ground. 
A/utetoehilus LowU {CheSv9tylu9 marmaratua; l>09imta marmorata)^ 
very robust velvety foliage, of a rich dark mottled bronzy green, 
marked with fine transverse lustrous golden lines. Another variety 
of this differs in being a few shades lighter in colour. AnaetoehUua 
Zohbianu8 (A. latimaoulatwi), the foliage of this is of a rich green, 
the midrib silvery, and the rest of the surface marked with fine 
transverse silvery lines. Fhymrua argenieuM {A, arffenteua), the 
leaves green, thickly netted with silvery lines. Fhyaurw argenteua 
jnctu8 {A. argenteu9 pietui), green, with a wide central silvery bar, 
and otherwise netted with silvery lines. 

The beautiful (Hssui dUeolor would be a most appropriate climber 
for a house in which these variegated Orchids are kept, the shady 
and still atmosphere of such a situation being favourable to the 
development of the beautiful markings of its leaves ; and, along with 
the ^ew Holland Pitcher Plant {Gephalotut folUeularis) and the 
Fly-trap {IHonaa mweipula), these form a most interesting group. 



ON SOWING GEASS SEEDS, AND MAKING A LAWN. 

BT rEBTUOA. 

Whebb it is possible to obtain good fresh turf^ without much trouble 
and expense, the necessity of sowing is generally obviated, and we 
have a smooth and even surface of grass sooner than by seed ; turf, 
however, is not always to be had, within a reasonable distance, of such 
a nature as to be fit for laying down on a lawn, and is too often in- 
fested by weeds which are tedious to remove ; and in other cases, 
where the surface to be covered is very extensive, sowing seed is 
much more economical than removing turf. For sowing down grass 
seed, the ground should be lightly dug over during the middle of 
March or August, immediately after which the seed should be 
scattered broadcast, rather thickly, then raked and rolled well in. 
Where the lawn adjoins any other grass-piece, care should be exercised 
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to have the soil on that side somewhat higher, so that when the 
roller is brought over, the whole may be on one uniform level. When 
the young grass has come up no farther care is necessary but to 
keep it free from weeds, until it is strong enough to bear mowing, 
i'or sowing the seed, choose a dry day, in a showery season, when 
there is a chance of a beneficial shower after the raking and rolling 
in hns been performed. To make a perfectly smooth even lawn, it is 
requisite to have recourse to a line, for after the growth of the grass 
it will be a difficult and unsatisfactorv business to attempt to level 
it ; on the ground beiug dug, levelled, and evenly raked in the first 
instance depend the smootlmess and beauty of the lawn. The most 
suitable seeds for lawn grasses are Festttca ovina, Avena flavea- 
eensy Cynonatirus cristatus, Poa pratensiSf JPoa trioialis, Trifolium 
minus, and White Dutch ('lover. Some prefer a mixture comprising 
other and stronger-growing varieties ; but the smaller the propor- 
tion of the >dgorous kinds, the finer and softer will be the turf, and 
the less mowing will be requisite. All the species of rye-grass 
are very objectionable, although too frequently introduced^ on account 
of the rapid growth of that class of grass. 



NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

179. Felabgonitjm Endlicherianum. Nat. Ord. Qeraniacea. — 
A distinct and pretty species, introduced from the Western Taurus 
to the Botanic G-ardens at Copenhagen, from whence seeds were 
forwarded to the Koyal Botanic Gardens at Kew. It first produced 
its blossoms in July of the present year, in a cool greenhouse. It 
was until lately supposed that the genus Pelargonium was exclusively 
to be found in the colony of the Cape of G-ood Hope^ but a few have 
of late years been introduced from South Australia, and the present 
species from the Caucasus. The plant, which is herbaceous, grows 
about eighteen inches high. The flowers are produced in an umbel, of 
about ten to twelve blooms in each, of a deep rose. The upper two 
of the five petals are rather large (being more than an inch in length) ; 
the three lower petals are extremely small, being less than the 
sepals. (Bot. Mag,^ 4946.) 

180. Mobicandia Eambubu. Nat. Ord. Cniaifera, Syn. JBrassica 
moricandioides. — A hardy perennial, discovered by Messrs. Webb, 
lianibur, and Boissier, at an elevation of near three thousand feet, on 
the mountains of Granada, growing mostly in the clefts of the rocks. 
It attains near two feet in height ; flowers purple, produced in terminal 
I'acemes on the branches, somewhat resembling a Wallflower in form, 
and size. The leaves are large, of a glaucous green. {Bot, Mag,^ 
4947.) 

181. Galipea macbophylla. Nat. Ord. Butacece, Syn. Concho^ 
onrpus macrophylltis. — Mr. Makoy forwarded this plant to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. It is a native of Brazil, and consequently 
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requires the temperature of our stoves ; it does not grow to much more 
than a foot in height, and the flowers are not of a very showy- 
character ; they are borne in a spike or raceme, of near six inches in 
length, two or three together, each blossom about an inch across ; 
the petals, which are five in number, are narrow, of a pale rose or blush. 
Leaves large, ten to twelve inches long and four broad, elliptic- 
oblong. (BoL Mag,, 4948.) 

182. AoAVB STRIATA. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidea. — A Mexican 
Agave, sent from Eeal del Monte to the Kew Botanic G-ardens. 
This species is closely allied to A, geminijlora, but differs slightly in 
the foliage. It is almost a stem!ess plant, with very numerous, narrow, 
thick, rigid leaves, two to two and a half feet in length, terminating 
with a strong homy point, which is very pungent. The scape or 
flower-stem rises from the centre of the leaves, to the heignt of 
four to six feet, and of proportionate thickness. The florescent spike 
is about three feet long, densely covered with flowers, which are small, 
of a dull greenish sulphur. Tlae filaments are long, the anthers large, 
of a dark purple« {Bot. Mag., 4950.) 

183. Facuypuytuh bracteosum. Nat. Ord. Crastulacea.-^A 
new genus, allied to the Echeveria, of which the present is the only 
species. Sir William Hooker remarks that it is '* distinct both in habit 
and in the structure of the flowers, and very remarkable in the curved, 
sec and, bracteated spikes of flowers ; in the large campanula te calyx, 
much exceeding the corolla in length; in the two spurs at the base of 
the leaves of the peduncle and of the bracteas ; and in the two scales 
or ears at the base of the lamina of the petals. There is a most 
striking contrast between the colour of the petals (scarlet) and the 
pale glaucous hue of the large calyx and bracts, and all the rest of 
the plant ; the flowers are more readily brought into view by the 
curvature of the spikes. The plant only requires the protection of a 
temperate greenhouse. It flowers in the summer months, and the 
spike becomes erect after flowering." It is a native of Mexico. 

184. G-AjiBOTTiA FiMBBiATA. Nat. Ord. Orchidem. — M. Warc- 
Eewitz discovered this species on the Quindos and at the sources of 
the Maranon, and M. W agener in the woods of Ocafta, at an elevation 
of near five thousand feet above the level of the sea. A specimen of 
this plant lately flowered in the stove of Henry B. Kerr, Esq., of 
Cheshunt, who imported it from South America. In habit it 
resembles a stemless Maxillaria. The flowers are a pale brownish 
yellow, striped or streaked with crimson ; the sepals and petals are 
about four inches across from tip to tip ; the^ grow in a raceme of 
two or three together. The foliage is about six inches long, and from 
one to two inches in breadth, tapering at the base. Pseudo bulbs 
oval, two-leaved. {Gard, Ghron,, 183.) 

185. Calceolabia bbiooides. Nat. Ord. ScrophularincB. — Mr. 
Hartweg collected seeds and dried specimens of this species in Co- 
lombia, which he forwarded to the Horticultural Society. Dr. 
Jameson^ of Quito, also collected seeds, from which Mr. Anderson, of 
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Edinburgb, raited plants. The Bpecimeiis diBOorered were grow- 
ing at 12,000 feet eleration. When in its natural habitat it 
appears to have formed a very handsome object, and is highly spoken 
of bj its discoverers ; so far, however, it seems to be in cultivation of 
a rather straggling habit, which is perhaps to be partly attributed to 
improper treatment. Prom the dried specimens it appears to be a 
stitf, erect, woody shrub, and, when the wood is ripe, resembling JSrieff 
odara rosea. The plant is covered with a short coarse down. The 
flowers are produced in a dense naked panicle, of nine inches in length ; 
they are of a peculiar form, the corolla being narrow, folded upon 
itself by a bend near the middle, dear yellow; leaves linear, the 
edges rolled back until they meet. (Hori. Soe. Joum.) 

186. Pdtus GsimriLLS^. Nat. Ord. Cantfera. — ^A noble Conifer, 
discovered by Mr. Hartweg on some of the highest mountains near 
Topic, in Mexico. It is of robust habit, and has in consequence been 
called ^ Ocote macho," or male Pine, by the natives. The foliage 
is very robust, from twelve to fifteen inches in length ; leaves are in 
fives. The cones are solitary, pendulous, straight, sixteen inches long, 
and three to four inches across the base. This species is easily dis- 
tinguishable, from its straight cones and robust foliage. In its native 
habitat it attains to the height of seventy to eighty feet. It has been 
named in honour of the Bight Honourable Lady Ghrenville. {Sort, 
8oe. Joum,) 

187. Pnrus Gk>]iDOinA]rA. Nat Ord. Conifer€B. — ^A companion to 
the last-named species, introduced by the same gentleman, from the 
same locality. It is a remarkably handsome' species, possessing the 
longest foliage of any of the ^be yet brought to this country. 
It attains about the same height as its predecessor. It is ciUled 
'* Ocote hembra" or female Pine, by the natives. The leaves are 
produced in fives, are sixteen inches in length, not so robust as 
m P. GhrenmlletBf and of a light green. The cones are pendu- 
lous, generally solitary, from four to five inches in length, and one 
inch and a half at the base ; they are slightly curved, and regularly 
tapering. It is named in compliment to Mr. Gordon, of the Horti- 
culturafSociety 's Garden. It is quite hardy, and is a splendid species, 
the long slender foHage rendering it an attractive object. (Sort. Soe. 
Jaum.) 

188. Ljblia fvbfurata. Nat. Ord. Orehidow, — This is the finest 
species of the genus, and remarkable for the richness of its colouring 
The petals and sepals are white, tinged with pale rose, extending to a 
length of nine inches. The labeUum is golden orange, in the 
interior striped with purple lines, and the limb bright violet, shading 
into rose, marked with crimson veins. In the proportions of its 
flowers this species rivals Cattleya Mossia. The flowers are united 
from three to five on the same stalk. It was discovered in 1846, by 
M. F. De Yos, in the Isle of St. Catherine, on the south coast of 
Brazil. This collector, in the service of M. Yerschaflelt, introduced 
the plant in a living state to the gardens of his patron, who has lately 
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sent it out. This magnificent species should be possessed by every 
grower of this tribe ot plants. (Flor, des Serres, 1138.) 

189. DincMJL Blabsii. Nat. Ord. Gesneriaee^B.^This yer^ beau- 
tiful plant ranks amongst the foremost of the tribe of Gesnenas. It 
IB a native of Brazil, and named in honour of M. Bias, of Elberfeld. 
It is remarkable for its pendulous habit and abundant bloom ; with 
this exception, nearly all the Dirceeas are of erect growth. A speci- 
men of 2). BImsH, which flowered in the establishment of M. Van 
Houtte, produced five branches, each more than seven feet in length, 
from which proceeded about one hundred and fifty flowering branches ; 
the plant being ornamented with at least two thousand blossoms ! 
The flowers resemble those of a Gesneria, with an elongated upper 
lip, and are of a bright orange-scarlet ; in length they are about three 
inches. They are borne in whorls around the pendent branches, of 
which there are several on each branch. Upwards of twenty of these 
vivid blossoms are produced in each whorl. This promises to be one 
of the most attractive plants which has been introduced for many 
years, and will no doubt be a universal favourite, succeeding well in 
i waAn gceenhouae; in other respects it required similar t^atment 
to the Gbsneria. {Fhr des Serres^ 1140*42.) 

190. SwA.MMSKnA.MiA ANTEKKABiA.. Nat. Ord. Compontea, — 
This is a small, compact, evergreen bush, not at present more than 
three feet high. It has angular viscid shoots, and a foliage the 
polour of JEwmymtu Japonious. The leaves are, at the largest, not 
more than an inch long, and generally smaller, obovate, apiculate, or 
perfectly blunt, veinless, concave, with a little mealiness on the under 
side when young. The flower-heads are small, white, and collected 
in little lateral corymbose panicles. It is found wild in Van Diemen's 
Land, on tho sides of Mount Wellington, where it flowers in the 
months of January, February, and March. The late Professor De 
CandoUe gave it its name, in allusion to the form of the pappus, 
which he thought resembled the antennsD of an insect — a very obscure 
peculiarity. A hardy, evergreen, small shrub, growing freely in any 
common garden soil, and easily increased by cuttings in the usual 
way. Its clusters of small flowers open here in June, but add little 
to its beauty, which is confined to the foliage. (Sort. Soo, Joum.) 

191. Laohsnalla ausba. Nat. Ord. Asphodele^e, — The Horti- 
cultural Society purchased this beautiful species of a collector, who 
discovered it in Natal. It first bloomed in the greenhouse at Chis- 
wick last spring. It is remarkable for the length of time it remains 
in flower, a much longer period than any other of this much-neglected 
genus ; although the Lachenalia is of as easy a culture as the 
Hyacinth and other spring bulbs, we very seldom meet with them in 
the greenhouse. The numerous broad flaccid leaves, which are a 
lively green, slightly mottled with purple, fall back upon the ground, 
and the scapes, which are of the same mottled colours, rise erect to 
the height of near two feet, profusely laden with its brilliant golden 
yeUow tubular flowers. The individual blooms are much larger than 
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those of Z. tricolor (the most common species), and are of a firm 
waxy substance. This species deserves to be in every greenhouse. 
{Oard, Chron. 176.) 

192. SoNERALTA OBBicuLATA. Nat Ord. Mehutamacea, — Dr. 
Eoyle forwarded this species to the Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
in 1852, from the Neilgherry Hills, India. It forms a neat little bush, 
of about a foot in height, blooming in the stove in the winter months 
very freely. The flowers are borne in a slender peduncle, about 
three inches long, and of a bright rose colour. It is a handsome stove 
perennial, requiring similar treatment to the Achimenes tribe. 
{Sort. 8oc. Joum,) 

193. Calboa olobosa. Nat. Ord. Gonvolvulacea. — Baised from 
seeds received from Mr. Hartweg, in January, 1846, said to have 
been collected on the eastern declivity of Orizaba, in Mexico. A, 
strong half- wooded climber ; leaves dull green, on long stalks, ex- 
tremely variable in form. The flowers grow in naked umbels, on a 
peduncle nine or ten inches long ; the pedicels are from one inch and 
a half to four inches long. The corolla is two inches and a half long, 
deep rich red, with a curved cylindrical tube, and a oampanulate erect 
limb, divided into five erect, rounded, wavy lobes. The stamens are 
longer than the corolla. A rambling perennial, growing in any good 
rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat. It is easily increased hj 
cuttings of the young shoots, and requires to be kept rather dry in a 
cool part of the stove during the winter, but should be kept in a cool 
airy part of the greenhouse during the summer, where it will flower 
from August to October. Although undoubtedly a fine species, it is 
only fit for growing where there is plenty of room for its tops to 
spread. It will not flower in a pot, and must therefore be planted in 
the open ground. (JSort. Soc, Joum,) 

194. Pbntabaphla Cvbeksis. Nat. Ord. QemeriaeecB. — A very 
neat and pretty little plant, forming a dwarf shrub, and requiring a 
temperature between the greenhouse and stove. It is a native of 
Cuba, where it was discovered by M. Linden. A plant was pro- 
sented to the Horticultural Society in the spring of 1849. A shrub, 
with a compact habit, and dark green, convex, evergreen leaves, 
obovate, crenated near the point. The flowers grow singly in the 
axils of the leaves, on cinnamon-brown stalks an inch long. The 
corolla is about the same length, tubular, curved, and rich scarlet, 
with a projecting style. The calyx consists of five straight, narrow, 
sharp lobes, not unlike five brown needles, whence the generic name 
has arisen. It is easily increased by cuttings treated in the nsual 
way, and grows freely in a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. It 
remains in bloom for a considerable time. (Hort. Soc. Joum.) 

196. Dodeoatheok inteobifohitm. Nat. Ord. Primulacea, — 
Baised by the Horticultural Society, from seed sent by Mr. Hartweg 
from California. It is a dwarf and stemless plant, with few, narrow, 
spathulate leaves, and bearing a single nodding flower upon a slender 
scape. It is almost the same in colour as the old D. Media, purple, 
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with a yellow centre, and dark purple anthers. It appears, however, 
to flower more freely in its native nabitat, producing as many as ten 
OP twelve flowers on a scape. {Sort Soc, Joum,) 

196. Oabtboneha bakguikbuk. JSTat. Ord. AmarylUdacece.'^K 
yery handsome greenhouse bulb, introduced by Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York, in 1846, from Caflraria. A hollow glaucous stem, four or 
five inches high, supports a single sessile flower of its own length, 
surrounded at the base by a pair of long narrow spathes. The tube 
is slender and greenish, and expands into a deep rose obconical throat, 
having six crimson lines running from the sinuses of the limb on the 
outside, and on the inside as many white bands, each with a crimson 
streak along the middle. The limb is very deep rose colour, with six 
equal-spreading, oblong, whole-coloured segments. The leaves are 
nearly as tall as the flower, dark green. {Cot, Qurd,) 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

OrcLAitSN AT&iNsn. — One of the Inexperienced wishes to know How this plant is 
to be grown ? [A cool frame or greenhonse wUI suit it, a mixture of peat soil, sand/ 
loam, and decomposed leaves is a good compost. — Ed.] 

Hardt Aboide j:. — Pavour an old subscriber by the names of a few select plants of 
thid class, such as may be procured at no great expense being of conrse preferred. — B. B, 
PThe following list may be useful to you, if you wish to cultivate these curious things. 
All the species here enumerated are procurable ; but several are more likely to be had 
in South of Earope gardens than in our own : — Arum maculatum, italicum, variegatum, 
oorsicum, Bracunculus, crinitum, Dracontium, triphyllum, zebrinum, virginicum^ Arisa- 
rum, proboscideum, tenuifoliam ; Calla palustris, sethiopica ; Pothos fcetida ; Ambrosinia 
Bassi, reticulata, niaculata; Rohdea japonica ; Houttuynia cordifolia.~ED.] 

Sapfron Crocus. — Can you or any of your correspondents tell me where to obtain 
and how to cultivate the real Saffron Crocus, still grown, I believe, in France, and within 
my memory in England, for the purpose of producing the saffron of commerce ? An 
early answer in the Cabinet will much oblige its unfaUing reader for more than twenty 
years, — Commeliver. [If our respected correspondent will forward name and address, 
we believe we can put him in the way of procuring the true Saffron Crocus. — Ed.] 

Chaharops huhilis. — How am I to succeed with this plant out of doors ? — Triti" 
eum, [This plant, commonly known as the Dwarf Fan Palm, is the hardiest of the tribe, 
and may be seen out of doors at Kew and other establishments. It will succeed if 
planted on a lawn, but requires a little protection from frost. It grows well in rich 
mould, well drained, and occasionally watered. Dig a pit three feet deep, at the bottom 
place a layer of pebbles to the depth of six or eight inches, to ensure drainage, and fill 
up with a rich sandy loam ; it will flourish under such circumstances if protected with 
a mat or rush screen in frosty weather. — Ed.] 

Greenhouse Cumbers. — Having just put up a small greenhouse with a south-wes^ 
aspect, I shall feel obliged to you, Mr. Editor, or to any of your numerous correspond- 
ents for the names of a few select climbers, together with any remarks that may be 
thought serviceable in their treatment. — A Neu> Subscriber. [Perhaps the following will 
answer your purpose : Bignonia cherere, orange-red ; B. jasminoides, white and purple ; 
MandeviUea soaveolens, white ; Passiflora ColviUi, purple ] Tacsonia pinnatistipula, rose 
colour. They will require large pots, and the three last named, after the plants have 
occupied their space, may be pruned in each winter, and keep them somewhat dry at that 
period. Good loam with an admixture of heath soil will suit them well, and good 
drainage is essential. — ^Ed.] 

Destruction or Pansies bt Mili^ew. — ^I have experienced considerable annoyance 

G G 
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by losing several of my best kinds, from a kind of wbite mildew with which ihej luve 
been affected, which spoils the bloom and ultimately kills the plant. I am indmed to 
think it is an epidemic disease, as several of my neighboors' plants have snffered from 
the same cause. — Jrno. [Dusting the plants overhead, and the under side of the 
foliage too, with common s^phnr is a perJTect remedy. In old stiff soil and confined 
damp situations the plants are liable to be affected with mildew. Each new plantatioiL 
should be put in a fresh, well-enriched, loamy soil (if yellowish, the better), on an open 
substratum. If a new plantation is made from the offsets of diseased plants, they should 
be well dusted with the sulphur, and planted in the manner above stated. If there 
should be appearance of an attack of mildew, the earliest attention to destroy it should 
be given, or it will rapidly spread. — Ed.] 

t^MALL Gbrenhousk. — I am about to fix up a small greenhouse, which I purpoae 
heating by means of a flue and coal fire ; now I shall be glad if you or any of the sub- 
scribers to this work will inform me if I may fix the fire-place at the inside of the hou9e» 
without its being detrimentid to the growth and health of the plants. I wish to adopt 
this plan in order to gain as much heat as possible, at a small expense, as also to place 
the fire out of reach of children ; for I must inform you I shall have to fix up my house 
in a large yard where children can enter at times. — Alfred Adin, a Subscriber of two 
years. 

Thorns. — Should any of yonr readers desire to form a select collection of the most 
ornamental Cratsgi I beg to band the annexed list, which will be found to contain 
none but handsome kinds, having proved and grown the whole of them in my shrubbery ; 
they are planted in the same order in which they stand in the list. 1, Cratsegus hetero- 
phylla, fruit small, red, in great abundance; 2, G. Aronia, fruit yellow, very large size, 
late in autumn ; 3, C. Donglassii, fruit black, rather large, a very early sort ; 4, C. 
oxycanthus rosea superba, the handsomest of all when in bloom, flowers deep crimson, 
fruit small red ; 5, C. coccinea, the large-fruited scarlet variety ; 6, C. odoratissima, 
sweet-scented, Tery large, pale red fruit ; 7, C. punctata flava, the large yeUow fruited ; 
8, C. Leeana, the tan^y-leaved thorn, fruit large, pale red } 9, C. macracantha, the very 
long-spined thorn, fruit extremely small, brilliant scarlet, in great profusion ; 10, C. 
Oliveriana, fruit small, black, very profuse, but late; 11, C. prunifolia, the entire-leaved 
thorn, fruit bright red, very late; 12, C. oxycantha, new^ scarlet, a handsome double 
kind, a variety of No. 4. — A Country Sector. 

Ctpbipedium Calceolus. — This, which is stated to be a British plant, on good 
authority, I have never been able to meet with. If any reader of yonr widely diffused 
Cabinet will inform me of a locality where it may be met vnth I shall feel much 
indebted, as I fear, it has ere this become extinct as a native wild plant. Bay records 
it as growing in the woods of Lancashire, and in woods near Ingleborough, in York- 
shire; whilst Hudson, Curtis, and Withering name other localities of a similar character 
in the county of York. In Withering's time, however, Ray's Yorkshire locality was 
searched in vain for the Lady's Slipper, ** a gardener of Ingleton," as we are told, 
" having eradicated every plant, for sale." This practice of entirely eradicating, from 
the few spots where they are found, the rare plants of the flora, for any purpose, and 
especially for mere gain, whether followed in "Withering's day or in our own, deserves 
to be strongly reprobated. — T. P., Sheffield. 

On Fobcing the Rose, etc. — Perhaps you will allow an old correspondent to offier 
a few remarks on this subject, which, by the inquiries made from time to time, I 
think may not be unacceptable, more especially when I say that my plan has exceeded 
my own most sanguine anticipations. Towards the end of August I pot the Roses, 
prune them back to two or three eyes, then plunge them in rotten tan, using a common 
cucumber frame, with a strong lining of hot dung, and put on the lights directly, cover- 
ing them with mats, and thus let them remain till the buds have all broken, which will 
be in about a fortnight, when I take off the mats gradually and let them have the 
benefit of the light, so as to bring them to their colour in a cUiy or two. I afterwards 
put them in a plant-stove at the coolest end, where the temperature ranges from seventy- 
five degrees to eighty degrees, where they remain for about a week, when I remove them 
to a warmer part of the house, and keep them moderately moist at the roots, with an 
ccasional watering overhead by means of the syringe. As to the time for placing them 
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in the frame, this can only be regulated by the time they are desired to be in bloom, 
which gives six or seven weeks from the time of patting them in the frame. 1 have 
forced them so as to have them in bloom by Christmas, but in that case the flowers are 
not so fine as when they come in bloom in February and March ; in fact, during the 
latter period I have had them in flower as perfect and fully equalling such as could 
be grown out of doors at an advanced season. Moss and Provence Roses force remark- 
ably well, requiring but a little more syringing than the others ; those which I generally 
force are the following good old sorts, which have always answered my purpose well :— • 
Moss Crimson, Crimson Perpetual, Lee*s Perpetual, Provence, Indica ochroleuca, Smith** 
Yellow Noisette, Rose du Roi, and others. Besides the above Roses, I force by tho 
flame means Persian Lilacs, Hydrangeas, and Rhododendrons. The Lilacs should 
be taken up as soon as the leaves are off, and repotted in rather large-sized pots, using 
sandy loam ; place them in a convenient corner till January, and then begin to force. 
The same treatment suits the Hydrangea. The Rhododendrons should be taken up 
carefully with good balls, disturbing the roots as little as possible, and the best time 
for this is early in November. Bring them into the forcing house immediately after 
Christmas ; they must have free syringing and watering, when they will begin to push 
directly, and will have fine heads of bloom in due time. 

MiONONBTTB, from which bees are excluded, and the production of seed thereby 
prevented, blooms much more freely, for a much longer period, and with a more 
continuous odour, than when bees have access to it. — C. 

Calochortus venustus and 0. 8PLENDENS. — These are Californian bulbs with 
very handsome flowers, not much cultivated, principally, I believe, because their manage- 
ment is considered difficult. I have grown them, however, in very sandy soil, covered 
with litter in frosty weather, instead of taking up the bulbs when bloom is over. They 
have flowered well with me in August and September, and have occasionally produced 
seed. — F. 0,, Hampshire. 

AxARTLLis viTTATA. — TWs showy plant I have this season flowered in great perfection, 
by sMfling it as soon as it began to grow, in the month of January, from a thirty-two 
to a twelve sized pot, without disturbing the ball ; and with soil composed of equal 
portions of perfectly rotten dung, leaf-mould, river-sand, and light loamy soil, mixed 
together. I watered sparingly till it began to grow, and afterwards plentifully. One of 
my plants produced two scapes nearly three feet high, each bearing five large flowers, 
which, when expanded, were ten inches in diameter. — C. P. 8. 

On baisino Rhododendrons prom Seed. — Rhododendrons are a splendid class 
of evergreens, the majority very hardy, and admirably adapted for planting in shady 
situations. The seed is very minute ; it should be sown in February, and placed in a 
hotbed. The plants are up in April ; they are then kept moist and warm, and shaded 
from bright sunlight ; when two inches high, they are thinned, and again subjected to 
the same close warm treatment, allowing them to gradually dry off and harden, before 
winter. The same mode is adopted the following spring, and by this means, in two 
years, plants are obtained from eight to twelve inches high. 

Watsonia puloida. — This most beautiful ever-growing, bulbous-rooted plant thrives 
well in rich, light, sandy loam. It is very hardy and robust in its nature, and throws up 
spikes of the most beautiful bright orange-scarlet flowers from the month of May to the 
month of September. It is extremely showy, and well adapted to border culture. There 
are other varieties of this genus, all equally hardy and very beajitiful in their particular 
styles of growth and the colours of their blossoms, but this species is the queen of the 
genus, and no flower garden should be without it. — B. S., Jersey. 

Balcont Q-arden. — ^The plants which should be made choice of as most suitable 
for the decoration of balconies ought to be those that do not attain a very large growth, 
and are tolerably hardy, as, from the exposed situations of w^indows, etc., they will bo 
very liable to sudden changes of temperature, draught, winds, etc. It is a very good 
plan, to prevent the sudden drying of the soil in which the plant is potted, to place 
the pot within one or two sizes larger, and fill up the space between with moss, which 
should always be kept moist ; the plants will then preserve a healthy appearance and 
will flourish much better. Feeders or garden saucers may be used if preferred, but they 
are not recommended, as they obstruct the drainage, and render the water standing ia 
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them 80ur and nnwholesome to the plants. If, howerer, sancen are thought neeesaarr, 
a little gravel should be put in them, so as to allow the escape of the water from the hole 
at the bottom of the pots ; for if the water becomes stagnant, it soon swells the soil so 
as to entirely close np the hole and prevent the escape of water, and the soil becoming 
saturated with it, soon destroys the roots and health of the plant. Neither should the 
pots be painted, as is the practice with some persons, in order to look clean i the paint 
fills up the pores of the pot, and consequently injures the roots and health of the plants. 
It is a very good method, when decorating balconies, to have wooden boxes, neatly made, 
with a little moulding round them, etc., and painted stone colour or green, in which the 
pots may be placed. When placing the plants in, first put a layer of about two inchee 
of rather coarse gravel, on which place the pots, and then fill up between with moss 
until level with the rim of the pots ; on which some nice patches of green moss may be 
placed, which will keep the soil from drying too much, and will have a pretty appearance. 
The advantage that this mode has over planting in boxes ip that a succession of bloom 
may be kept up, without the encumbrance of numberless boxes, and the plants will be 
found to thrive better. — Henry Dyer, London. 

To xxPEL Rats. — Rub some tar about the holes and places where the rats resort. 
To this they have a great aversion, because it sticks to their fur, from which they aie 
not able to remove it. This is a sure and cheap way of driving them away from build- 
ings in which they are troublesome. 

Early Botanisth. — Few people are aware of the vast and adventurous labours of 
those earlier botanists, who were truly pilgrims on earth, visiting the shrines of nature 
in every accessible region of the globe, and from thence collecting the knowledge which 
not only extended but cleared and beautified the field of their favourite science, for the 
enjoyment of posterity. lYe will endeavour to give a brief sketch of one or two, whose 
history, as foreigners, may be less known in this country. Joseph Pitton de Toumefort, 
a native of Provence, was bom in 1H56. He was destined for the church; but hia 
father dying before the time arrived for his ordination, he devoted himself to botany, a 
passion in which he had secretly indulged from a child. His first visit was to tiie 
mountains of Dauphin^ and Savoy ; and, after two years' study at Montpellier, to Cata- 
lonia, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, taking Laugnedoc and Provence in his way. The next 
two years he passed in arranging and classing the plants he had collected. He was thea 
appointed Botanical I'rofessor in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, Bf^tween this period 
and 1791, he explored Spain (second time), Portugal, England, and Holland. He now 
set about preparing his discoveries for the press, and published his ^'Elements of Botany," 
in 1694, and his ** History oT Plants growing near Paris," in 1G98. In 1700 he set out 
upon no less an expedition than exploring a large portion of Asia and Africa. We have 
no space to recount the dangers and difficulties he encountered, nor even to follow him, 
step by step, in his wanderings. Crete, the islands of the Archipelago, the shores of 
the Black Sea, Trebizond, Erzeroum, the banks of the Euphrates, the mountains of 
Armenia, Georgia, and Mount Ararat, were his route in Asia, outwards ; and the plague 
raging in Egypt alone deterred him from taking an equal stretch into Africa as he 
returned. The expedition cost him two years ; and, as the fruits of it, he brought home 
no less than 1356 species of plants. The remaining six years of his life were spent ia 
preparing the account of his tour for publication, but an accidental death cut hipi pff in 
robust and vigorous manhood, at the age of fifty-two. His great Asiatic work was 
therefore a posthumous one. Frederick Hasselquist, a native of Sweden, was bom in 
1722. In youth, in Qi^nhood, and even in the grave, his name was associated with 
poverty and its distresses ; and though at the same time constitutionally consumptive^ 
nothing could repress his ardour for botanical research. In 1749, with a slender purse 
and weak health, he sailed for Asia; visited the islands of Milo, Scio, and Smyrna^ and 
thence proceeded to Anatolia, to explore its mountains and ravines. He next bent hia 
footsteps to Alexandria, Rosetta, Cairo, the country about Gizeh, and Damietta. From 
Damietta he sailed for the Holy Land, which he industriously explored ; and proceeded, 
by the ruins of Tyre, to examine the vast gardens of the city of Sidon. Cyprus 
■vas his next destination, and thence he returned to Smyrna, by Rhodes, carrying with 
lim an incredible number of curiosities which he had collected in Egypt and the Levant. 
Three years of such toil and privation, however, were too much for such a constitution. 
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He died at Smyrna; and having borrowed £160 in the East, his ooUeotions and papers 
were seized for the debt. His firiend Linnseas was then too poor to redeem them ; bat 
the Queen of Sweden generously supplied the funds, and linnsus had shortly the 
satisfaction of editing ^e MSS. of one of the most worthy, laborious, and unfortu* 
Bate children of science. — Oardener and FractietU FloritL 

Labob Bo8b Tbebs. — I have often heard amateurs, when niimiirinfy some of the largo 
specimens in the nurseries here, express astonishment at their prodigious size, whidi 
they attribute to their great age and good soil. But it must be told, that the system 
of pruning has as much to do in this matter as the age of the trees, or the soil in which 
they grow. The oldest of the large trees here cannot number more than twelve years, 
though there are others much older not half the size. Often have X seen Rose trees 
fall of shoots, nearly all proceeding from the base of the head, owiug principally to close 
pruning. When the knife is applied, whether in autumn or in spring, the greater part 
most be removed, for there is not room enough for the whole to be developed* NoWj 
it is not the production of a number of branches I consider injurious ; if tne tree is in 
a healthy and vigorous condition this is natural and advantageous. But why should 
they not be obtaiued in such positions that they may be of permanent benefit to the 
plant — be made to extend its size, and render less Uduning necessary P This may be 
done. Two years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens in which I had 
observed this error, I watched for the bursting of the buds, with the view of practising 
disbudding. When they had shot forth about half an inch, I took a knife with a sharp 
point, and commenced my search at the heart of the tree. From here I rubbed off, dose 
to the bark, a great number of buds, leaving only such as, from their position, promised 
to increase the size or improve the contour of the head. If a bud was pushing where 
there was a gap, such was left ; the others were thinned, leaving those which took a 
lateral and outward course of growth. Proceeding upwards, I cleared the centre of ths 
tree pretty freely, leaving only just so many buds as seemed necessary to preserve it 
from becoming straggling. Towards the top and circumference also, the buds, where 
crowded or likely to cross each other, were removed. A month after the first looking* 
over, fresh buds had broken, and thus was opened a prospect of more gaps being filledt 
the outlines of the heads being still improved, and their size extended. They were 
looked over again and again, and the same plan followed out. The growth was in con* 
sequence more vigorous than that of the 'previous year, and the flowers fine. On the 
fjEdl of the leaf in autunm, the succeeding coarse of action was apparent. The trees 
were pruned as usual, and there was Httle mind exercised in the operation; little thinning 
required — no necessity to look at the tree for some minutes before one could determine 
where to begin ; which, in my early attempts, I must confess, I have often done, owing 
to the intenninable interlacings of the shoots. The second and third year the same 
plan was followed, and the trees are now of handsome form, large and healthy, pro« 
ducing an abundance of good flowers. It should be stated that the first year they were 
taken in hand they were watered once a week for two months with liquid manure. 
The sole reason for this was that the soil in which they grew had become impoverished. 
We apply the plan of diBbuddiag to Pillar and Weeping Koses ; as to others, by rubbing 
out any buds that may appear disadvantageously situated. In the youngest stage of the 
tree, the buds left to produce flowers and flowering shoots for the subsequent yeap 
should stand about about six inches apart on the main branches ; intermediate buds 
should be rubbed out. The laterals produced in after stages may also be disbudded ; 
but masses of flower being the object sought here, the practice should not be too freely 
resorted to. A few words on siunmer pruning or thinning seem called for. If dis- 
budding can be carried out there is no need of summer thinning, but if it cannot be^ 
then the latter practice may be followed to advantage. So soon as the plants have done 
flowering look them carefully over, thin out the weak unhealthy shoots, and even some 
of the stout and healthy ones, where they approach each other too nearly ; each shoot 
should stand free and exposed on every side. It is surprising to see how stout and firm 
the shoots become, and how the leaves increase in size after summer thinning. The 
summer kinds submitted to this treatment usually continue their growth by the elonga- 
tion of the main shoots, the buds on the axils of the leaves remaining dormant $ but 
with the autunmals, the buds push forth the entire length of the shoots, and the second 
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flowering is oompleie. Tbe trees are improved in both eases, for tHe shoots grown at 
this period will produce the finest flowers in the subsequent season. — FauVa Bjote 
Oaraen, 

SARaACCNiAS. — The stove is decided! j the most suitable place for these species 
making and maturing their growth, at which time they require much warmth and 
moisture. A temperature of from eighty degrees to one hundred degrees, with plenty 
of water at the roots, and syringing three times a day, from March till September, has 
been found to suit them best. During their season of rest, a greenhouse would probably 
answer the ends of cultivation better than the stove ; at all events, the plants should 
be kept in a dry cool atmosphere, from forty degrees to sixty degrees, not higher. The 
best time for potting is January, and the best material for that purpose is silver sand 
and sphagnum, well mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, broken quite small 
It is important to have plenty of drainage, and no fear need be entertained of excess in 
this particular. It has been customary to place the pots in saucers which have been 
kept full of water during the whole of the summer season. I do not, however, attach 
any impoKance to this practice. The plants will thrive equally well without saucers. 
Pitchers are usually formed in October, and continue perfect for three months. The 
number of pitchers on an individual plant of S. Drummoniii varies from fourteen to 
twenty-three. I have measured individual pitchers of this species, and find the maximum 
length two feet six inches, and the maximum girth at the top six inches. Flowers 
usually open in March and April. By removing the flower-buds as they appear, the 
succeeding pitchers become much finer. — W. Taie. 

Culture op Gramm antues CHLORiEFLORA.. — ^This is properly a greenhouse annual, 
and, as a pot plant, makes an admirable companion for the Mesembryanthemum p^s- 
pceum, with which it might also be associated in the open air, on dry sunny rockwork, 
during summer. Like that species, however, the flowers require sunshine to cause them 
to develope their beauty, but exposed to the sun, a tuft of the plants, when in a flowering 
condition, forms a mass of yellowish copper-coloured stars of remarkable brilliancy. 
I oan hardly imagine a more beautiful little thing for a sunny window. The seeds 
should be sown early in March, along with those of other half-hardy annuals, in pots, 
placed either in a greenhouse or in a window, or in a frame with a very mild bottom 
heat, or in a pit, or, in fact, in any place where they will be subjected to a temperate 
climate. After germination, and when they have formed a pair or two of small leaves, 
they should be pricked out in three-inch or five-inch pots, as may be convenient, the 
plants being placed about an inch apart. They should then be placed in a rather close 
firame, either with or without very slight warmth — the difierence being that in one case 
they will grow faster than in the other ; when they are well established, they may be 
removed to the greenhouse stages, or planted out as already suggested. If grown in a 
window, they must be shaded and kept covered by a glass, or some other contrivance 
until established. A light sandy soil seems to suit them well; I have used a mixture 
of leaf-mould with small proportions of loam and sand, and find them grow freely ; 
though it is probable that if the young plants had been stopped before they came into 
flower, they would have had iudividiudly a more bushy habit. Sown in March, they 
come into flower by the end of May, and continue a couple of months in bloom. Seeds 
sown about June will produce plants to bloom throughout the autumn. Bang small, 
and bearing a persistent somewhat deceptive leaf-like calyx, it will be necessary, in order 
to its perpetuation, to examine the plants closely, so as to gather, as they reach maturity, 
snch of the follicular capsules as produce perfect seeds.-^^. Gregn, JShtmomtk. 

The Palmyra Palm. — We have lying before us a small work, of i)2 pages, oititled 
** Bescription of the Palmyra Palm," by W. Ferguson, Esq., printed in Ceylon, and 
illustrated by several woodcuts, the drawing and engraving of which have been execnted 
by native artists. It is remarkable as the first illustrated work published in Ceylon, 
and is indeed very creditable to those who have produced it. The author gives a most 
interesting account of the Palm, and its uses and products, correcting many popular 
errors, and embodying a great mass of valuable miscellaneous information, collected firon 
original sources during a ten years' residence in the island. We Tenture to oaU it the 
beat aficouDt of the Palmyra which has been published. It is, we nndovtand, Mr. Ear* 
goaoii** tntmtioD, on his return to Ceylon, to publish similar descriptioiis of the other 
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familiar plants of that island ; aad we hope he may meet with sufficient encouragement 
to indace him to do so. We have little space for extract, but must quote the following 
brief notice of a many-headed Palmyra: — *'The Dragon tree of TenerilTe dindes into 
several branches, and the Doum Palm of Upper Egypt {Hyphmne eoriacea) is dichoto- 
mons, or divided into regular pairs of branches, but the departure of our Indian species 
from their normal state is very rare indeed ; however, the phenomenou of a several* 
headed Palmyra is sometimes met with. The first one the writer saw was some years 
ago, on Mr. Hardy's estate at Jaifna. It was a male tree, having then four heads upon 
it, with marks where three or four others had been. These divisions began about 
twenty-five or thirty feet from the ground. Other specimens are found in the peninsulay 
on the island of Delft, and on the smaller islands near Jaffna, and the writer saw one 
near Oodoville with six heads on it. One of these grew nearly in a line with the body 
of the tree, while the other five grew out from the side of this one, all from the same 
centre, but bending somewhat outwards before 4hey could attain their upright position. 
There are marks where three others had been. The tree mentioned by Mr. Forbes, in 
his " Oriental Memoirs," as having forty heads was probably a Palmyra." 

Mtrtus tohentosus. — Although this is an old plant, it is a rare occurrence to see 
it properly cultivated, and producing its very pretty rose-coloured flowers in such pro- 
fusion as it will do under proper management. It is a very handsome stove shrub, 
flowering early in the season, and continuing for some time in perfection. It is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the young wood, under a bell-glass on a gentle bottom heat, 
and it strikes the best when the young wood is about half ripe; make choice of the 
short stubby pieces, and take them off with a heel, that is, with a portion of the parent 
branch adhering to the base of the cutting. When they are rooted, which will generally 
be in about six weeks or two months, pot off singly, and nurse in a warm frame untU 
thoroughly established. Afterwards harden the plants off, and grow them in the stove. 
Of course, if good plants are desired, the young ones must be stopped to make them 
bushy, and they must be grown very vigorously. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, with plenty of sand, will be found very suitable to pot them in. Water liberally, 
and occasionally in the growing season with liquid manure, but recollect the blooming 
of this, as well as of all other hard- wooded plants, depends upon the wood being properly 
matured in the autumn ; therefore attend to it in time. — A. 3. O. 

Salvia, bplendens for Winter Blooming. — As soon as there is the least appear- 
ance of bloom in August, I take off cuttings from the strongest shoots, just below the 
third joint, insert them singly in small sixty-sized pots, and plunge them in a brisk 
bottom heat under a handglass, in a compost of leaf-mould, sand, and dung in equal 
proportions, taking particular care that they do not droop. When well rooted, shift 
them into the next-sized pot, and continue to shift them until finally established in 
forty-eight-sized pots. This fine plant is a great acquisition to the conservatory, 
especially in the duU months of November, December, and January. — TF", Taylor, 
Oumhertoell, 

To IXESTROT Mice. — ^Fry a sheet of brown paper in any grease, the coarser the 
paper is the better. This the mice will eat, and it wUl destroy them. This is safer, 
cheaper, and easier than any trap. — Senex, 

The Birch Tree. — The utility of the bark of this tree in North America is very 
remarkable. Not only are the canoes in which the Indians trust themselves, on lakes 
exceedingly boisterous, some miles from the shore, made of it, but also aQ sorts of small 
cups and dishes. Besides, it burns like pitch, splits into threads, which serve for twine, 
and the filmy parts, near the outside may be written upon with pencil, being no bad 
substitute for paper. — HeacCt Forest Scenes, 
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